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for  it  to  be  interested  in  the  lessons  which  the  geaerality  j 
can  follow,  and  thèse,  if  not  weeded  out,  will  destroy  , 
discipline  ;  others,  among  the  elder,  will  hâve  acquired,  | 
before  passing  into  the  higher  schools,  some  power  ofj 
application  and  some  knowledge  of  writing,  and  even 
ciphering.    The  very  little  ones  are  best  drafted  off  into 
a  room  by  themselves,  where  they  can  be  kept  amused  ; 
this  room  is   called   the  babies'   room.    For  the  most 
advanced,  desks  and  benches  must  be  provided  in  the  ; 
school-room,  at  which  they  can  write,  with  sometimes  a  j 
smaller   separate   gallery   on    which    they   can  bave   a 
collective  lesson  ;  but  where  the  school  is  at  ail  large,  | 
there  will  be  enough  children  answering  to  this  descrip- 
tion to  render  désirable  the  provision  of  a  second  class- 
room  for  them,  in  which  can  be  partly  removed  from  the 
noise  and  movement  of  the  gênerai  room. 

Hère  we  flnd  added  to  the  school  room  the  class-room, 
a  significant  feature,  not  forming  part  of  the  earliest 
infant  schools  any  more  than  of  earliest  schools  for  older 
children,  but  adopted  on  account  of  its  great  utility,  if 
not  necessity.  And  thefurther  we  go  the  more  importance 
shall  be  learnto  attachto  the  provision  of  separate  rooms 
for  separate  classes. 

Tt  is  always  désirable  for  infant  schools  to  be  on  the 
ground  floor,  as  the  steps  up  to  a  school  room  on  an 
upper  floor,  which  are  no  very  serious  evils  in  the  case 
of  some  advanced  children,  are  dangerous  and  difficult 
for  infants.  A  width  of  24  to  25  feet  is  désirable  for  the 
gênerai  school-room,  and  the  éducation  départaient 
requires  the  area  of  school  and  class  rooms  together  to 
reach  eight  feet  of  floor  for  each  infant,  It  is  not 
considered  that  more  than  250  infants  eau  be,  as  a  rule, 
managed  with  success  under  one  head  teacher  of  ordinary 
capacity  ;  and  if  the  requirements  of  the  district  call  for 
a  larger  amount  of  accommodation,  it  will  be  better  to 
build  two  infant  schools.  It  is  also  considered  that  70  is 
as  large  a  number  as  one  teacher  can  usefully  instruct  at 
one  Unie,  and  therefore  the  largest  gallery  in  an  infant 
schools  had  better  not  seat  more  children.  In  very  large 
infant  schools  two  such  galleries  may  be  placed  side  by 
side,  with  a  sliding  partition  to  separate  them. 

The  fittings  of  an  infant  school  are  simple,  and  must 
be  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  children.  The  gallery,  the 
onefitting  peculiar  to  the  infant  schools,  is  a  platform 
broken  into  broad  stops,  of  no  great  height.  In  some 
schools  the  infants  sit  on  thèse  steps,  but  it  is  far  better 
to  provide  little  seats,  furnished  with  backs,  the  seat 
boards  fixed  a  trille  above  the  step.  The  children  sitting 
behind  are  not  so  liable  to  kick  or  disturb  those  in  front 
where  there  are  seats  as  where  there  not.  Gangways  of 
shallow  steps  are  formed  at  each  side,  and  the  sides  are 
enclosed.  It  is  not  well  for  infants  to  sit  more  than  six 
deep  on  a  gallery,  and  generally  five  deep  is  enough.  It 
is  advantageous  to  be  able  to  place  the  gallery  partly  in 
a  recess,  so  as  to  leave  the  school  room  floor  less  inter 
fered  with,  and  also  so  as  to  obtain  a  skylight.  Such 
benches  and  desks  as  are  used  in  the  room  may  corres- 
pond (except  in  height)  with  those  required  for  higher 
grades,  but  I  think  desks  with  flaps  ought  not  to  be  used. 
Most  infant-teachers  prefer  desks  with  a  flat  top,  as  kinder 
garten  toys  can  be  placed  on  them  wilhout  their  rolling 
otf,  and  I  hâve  seen  them  used  with  a  slate  top.  Simple 
stands  or  easels  for  diagrams,  and  some  other  matters  of 
this  sort,  are  required  also,  but  thèse  are  perhaps  more 
furniture  than  fittings. 

The  playground,  never  unimportant,  is,  in  the  case  of 
the  infants'  départaient,  almost  more  a  part  of  the  school 
than  a  place  where  the  children  are  tobe  left  to  do  just 
what  they  like,  and  it  requires  constant  superintendance 
and  careful  préparation  to  its  purposes.  A  good  covered 
play  ground  is  almost  essential  for  infant  children;  and 


it  is  very  customary,  and  I  believe  very  advantageous, 
for  the  playground  to  hâve  a  few  simple  pièces  of  gym- 
nastic  apparatus,  such  as  parallel  bars,  &c.  It  is,  1  believe 
not  found  advisable  in  practice  to  make  the  girls  and  the 
infants  share  the  same  playground  ;  even  a  small  space 
entirely  their  own,  and  under  the  eye  of  their  own 
mistress,  will  be  more  advantageous  to  infants  than  a 
share  in  a  large  playground,  where  the  elder  children 
will  find  them  in  the  way,  and  treat  them  accordingly. 

When  public  attention  was  first  turned  to  the  éducation 
of  the  multitude  in  this  country,  the  sort  of  training  in 
tbe  mass  which  I  hâve  sketched  out  as  suitable  for  infant 
children  was  applied  to  those  of  more  advanced  years. 
This  was  the  famous  System  of  Bell  and  Lancaster.  It 
was  in  1798,  two  years  before  the  présent  centuryopened, 
that  Lancaster  opened  his  first  school,  and  the  type  of 
building  which  his  method  required  was  widely  différent 
from  that  which  we  hâve  arrived  at  after  three-quarters 
of  a  century  of  modifications  as  can  well  be  conceived  ; 
so  that  those  who,  like  myself,  consider  that  a  perfect 
model  has  not  yet  been  attained,  may  very  well  hope  to 
see  further  modification  take  place. 

I  well  recollect,  when  exceedingly  young,  being 
occasionally  taken'  to  see  the  Lancasterian  schools  of 
the  large  north-country  town  where  I  was  boni,  carried 
on  in  buildings  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  s'a tn pie  of  the  Lancasterian  school- 
house  The  school  room  was  nearly  square,  lofty,  and  I 
think  airy  and  fairly  lighted,  but  most  forbidding  and 
grim  in  aspect.  The  scholars,  who  were  partly  looked 
atter  by  selected  scholars  called  monitors,  sat  so  as  to 
form  a  compact  square  phalanx  under  the  head  teacher's 
eye,  and  very  large  numbers  were  taught  in  one  school 
under  such  a  System  ;  indeed  Lancaster  is  reported  to 
hâve  said  that  ho  should  not.  shrink  from  conducting  a 
school  of  1,000  scholars  in  one  room.  The  instruction 
given  by  the  chief  teacher  under  such  a  system  as  this 
must  necessarily  bave  been  simultaneous,  and  no  large 
amount  of  attention  can  possibly  hâve  been  given  to 
individual  pupils  ;  indeed,  I  doubt  whether  the  head 
master  had  any  easier  mode  of  access  to  the  boys  in  the 
middle  of  the  block  than  by  walking  over  the  desks  till 
he  came  to  them.  At  any  rate,  I  recollect  to  hâve  seen 
this  done. 

From  this  original  starting-point  a  séries  of  modifications 
has  been  introduced  into  the  methods  of  teaching,  ail 
tending  to  secure  more  séparation  of  classes,  and  more 
possibility  of  aiding  individual  scholars  in  their  work. 
In  1834,  grants  of  public  money  began  to  be  made  towards 
school-houses,  and  in  1839  the  Committee  of  Council 
began  to  administer  thèse  grants.  In  1840,  instructions 
and  plans  of  schools  were  first  published  by  the  Committee 
as  a  guide  to  those  proposing  to  build  ;  ànd  the  typ;  of 
building  which  they  embody,  and  which  has  been 
repeated  hundreds  a'nd  thousands  of  times  since,  is 
adapted  to  a  system  far  removed  from  that  of  Lancaster. 

The  pupil-teacher  lias  now  taken  the  place  of  Lan- 
caster's  monitors.  A  pupil-teacher  is  a  promising  scholar 
apprenticed  to  learn  the  business  of  teaching,  and  available 
as  an  auxiliary  teacher,  and  earning  a  small  payment. 
Assistant  teachers  were  also  introduced;  thèse  are,  of 
course,  more  experienced  than  the  pupil-teachers,  and 
more  highly  paid. 

Teachers  were  now  sufficiently  numerous  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  children  "to  render  it  possible  to 
break  up  the  school  into  distinct  classes,  each  one  under 
an  assistant  teacher  or  pupil-teacher.  It  was  désirable  to 
separate  the  classes  one  from  another,  and  yet  not  to 
remove  them  from  under  the  teacher's  eye,  so  that  if  the 
pupil-teacher  got  into  difficulties  the  head  teacher  might 
perceive  it  quickly  and  corne   to  his  help.    When  this 
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system  was  flrst  worked  out  in  Biitish  schools,  the  classes  I 
were  planted  about  in  différent  parts  of  a  large  room,  an 
arrangement  to  this  day  adhered  to  in  many  places,  and 
to  be  found  in  nearly  ail  Sunday  schools,  and,  if  I  mis 
take  not,  in  some  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Scotland 
and  of  Yorkshire. 

But  the  isolation  to  be  obtained  in  this  way  is  very 
incomplète  ;  there  is  no  mitigation  of  the  noise  of  teach- 
ing,  and  no  means  exist  of  preventing  the  children's 
attention  from  being  constantly  diverted  from  theirwork 
by  what  takes  place  in  any  other  part  of  the  room. 

The  Commiltee  of  Council  introduced  an  arrangement 
which  very  much  diminished  thèse  evils.  They  recom 
mended  that  classes  should  be  arranged  along  one  side 
of  the  room  only,  and  fixed — partly,  I  believe,  from 
motives  not  directly  connected  with  school  discipline — 
16  feet  as  a  minimum  and  '20  feet  as  maximum  width  for 
the  school-rooms,  and  they  prescribed  that  the  children 
should,  when  in  class,  sit  îio  more  than  three  deep. 

This,  of  course,  led  to  very  long  narrow  rooms,  which 
were  ofteu  shaped  like  an"[  or  a  T  on  plan.  Curtains 
were  generally  provided  for  the  spaces  separating  the 
classes,  bu  from  the  angle  of  the  L  or  J  the  head  teacher 
could  pretty  well  see  ail  the  classes.  Of  the  width  of 
thèse  narrow  rooms  less  than  half  is  ordinarily  occupied 
by  the  three  benches  and  their  desks,  so  that  their  is 
ample  space  for  the  teacher  to  draw  out  a  class  from  their 
srats  and  make  them  stand  round  him.  Such  school- 
rooins  generally  hâve  Windows  on  both  sides,  admitting 
good  ventilation,  but  often  giving  cross  lights  ;  they  are 
carefully  arranged  so  that  no  fire-place  or  door  "shall 
interfère  with  theunbroken  continuity  of  the  wallagainst 
which  the  classes  are  planted.  One  "or  two  class-rooms 
were  thought  ample  for  a  large  school  of  this  sort  ;  and 
the  whole  arrangement,  wiihVhich  probably  every  one 
in  this  room  is  personally  familiar,  thoughopenof course 
to  objections,  lias  many  points  of  practical  excellence  to 
recommend  it.  It  is  appropriate  to  the  system  of  teach- 
ing  ;  it  admits,  generally  speaking,  of  being  economically 
carried  out,  and  yet  may  be  made  picturesque  ;  but  ils 
chief  merit  was  that  it  was  the  plan,  and  I  believe  it  is 
correct  to  add,  the  only  plan,  towardscarrying  out  which 
t  lie  Commit  teeof  Council  would  sanction  money  payments 
so  long  as  thèse  payments  were  under  its  eontrol." 

The  passing  of  the  Elemantary  Education  Act  has 
opened  the  door  for  fresh  modifications  to  be  introduced, 
and  it  might  perhaps  be  interesting  to  inquire  in  how 
many  différent  directions  modifications  bave  been  attempt- 
ed  by  différent  School  Boards  throughout  the  country. 

It  will,  however,  1  think,  be  more  usefnl  to  deserabe 
what  has  corne  under  my  own  immédiate  notice  in  the 
plans  introduced  by  the  School  Board  for  London,  and 
which  are  the  resultsof  thoughtfuland  practical  considé- 
ration of  the  problem  by  many  persons  of  varied  and 
great  expérience.  Thèse  plans  in  several  essential 
particulars  départ  from  the  original  programme  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  and  the  changes  introduced  into 
them  constitute  an  immense  step  in  advance. 

In  crowded  neighbourhoods  where  land  is  very  dear, 
accommodation  for  large  numbers  had  to  be  provided  ;  it 
consequently  seemed  essential  to  hâve  high  builiings. 
Schools  of  two  and  three  stories,  with  in  some  cases 
covered  playgrounds,  were  accordingly  decided  upon. 

The  stereotyped  arrangement  of  desks  three  deep  had 
not  been  strictfy  adhered  to  byall  teachers.  Many  found 
it  quite  practicable  to  teach  children  four  deep,  and  even 
five  deep,  without  disadavntage.  It  was  accordinslv 
decided  from  the  first  to  abandon  it,  to  build  wider 
school-rooms,  usually  22  feet  wide,  and  to  arrange  the 
children  in  deeper  rows.  After  a  time  the  whole 
question  of  placing  the  children  wasrevised,and  fittings. 


by  which  their  desks  and  seats  are  arranged  in  pairs, 
so  that  every  boy  or  girl  can  be  readily  reached  by 
the  teacher,  were  adopted.  To  thèse  we  shall  return 
later  on. 

More  radical,  however,  were  the  changes  desired  to  be 
brougnt  about  in  the  accommodation  of  the  classes,  and 
in  the  lighting  of  the  children's  seats. 

In  most  of  the  Board-schools  half  the  number  of  child- 
ren are  taught  in  the  school-room  and  half  in  class- 
rooms.  The  Revised  Code  provides  for  six  grades  of 
proficiency  in  children,  and  this  has  led  to  the  idea  that 
six  classes  should,  as  a  rule,  be  provided  for  in  planning 
a  school.  In  practice,  there  are  more  children  of  the  lower 
grades  than  of  the  higher  in  every  school  ;  but  those  in 
the  higher  grades  are  larger  children,  and  require  more 
space,  so  that  a  common  custom  has  been  to  provide  in  a 
department  i that  is  to  say,  in  a  boys'  or  girls'  school) 
three  class-rooms  and  a  school-room  capable  of  seating 
three  other  classes.  In  many  cases  two  classes  are  placed 
side  by  side  in  what  is  called  a  double  class-room,  wbich 
can  be  divided  into  two  by  closing  a  moveable  partition. 
It  by  no  means  follows  that  thèse  arrangem >-nts  are 
uniform.  Sometimes  there  are  four  class-rooms  ;  some 
times  the  class-rooms  are  built  for  rather  larger  classes 
than  those  in  the  school-room,  and  sometimes  the  opposite 
is  the  case,  but  the  proportion  has  been  generally  pri 
well  observed.  The  class  rooms  at  first  were  requiredall 
to  open  direct  out  of  the  school-room.  It  isnowcousidered 
désirable — which  it  was  not  at  first — to  hâve  the  power 
of  assembling  or  dismissing  a  class  workiug  in  a  class 
room  without  its  being  essential  to  pass  the  children 
through  the  school  room.  The  class-rooms  are  generally 
20  feet  from  front  to  back;  this  gives,  if  10  feet  of  lloor 
is  provided  for  each  child,  20  feet  as  the  width  of  a  class 
room  for  40,  and  a  room  20  feet  by  20  can  be  very  con 
veniently  seated  for  40  with  dual  desks;  90  is,  I  think, 
the  minimum  aiea  per  child  in  a  school  room  or  class- 
room. 

The  class-rooms  are  ordinarily  provided  with  Windows 
on  ht  least  two  sides,  and  the  school-room  with  Windows 
back  and  front,  and,  where  possible,  at  the  ends.  Thèse 
afford  good  means  of  getting  through  ventilation,  and  a 
fair  amount  of  left-hand  lighting  ;  in  fact  two  of  the 
three  classes  in  class-rooms,  and  one  class  of  the  three  in 
the  school-room,  can  obtain  a  good  left-hand  light. 

The  reason  why  lighting  from  the  left  is  good  will  be 
obvious  when  you  reflect  that  in  writing  and  cyphering 
this  is  the  only  side  light  which  preveuts  the  shadow  of 
the  hand  from"  interfering  with  the  work.  The  advantage 
of  side  light  over  light  from  behind  the  children  is  that 
the  teachi  r  is  not  dazzled,  and  the  children's  laces  are 
not  lost  to  the  teacher.  and  the  children  do  not  sit  in 
their  own  light.  The  advantage  side  light  possesses  over 
light  from  behind  the  teacher  is  that  the  children  are 
not  dazzled.  and  that  their  teacher  and  his  diagrams  arc 
easilv  seen. 

The  rule  of  lightning  from  the  leftcannot  be  compli 
ly  carried  out.  ezcept  when  the  teaching  in  class-room<. 
for  if  in  a  school-room,   when  several  classes  are  taught, 
you  attempted  to  plan'  th.'  children    with  their   seats  at 
right  angles  to  the  wall,  you  would  be  landed  in 
of  inconvenicnces  so  grave  that  they  could  notbe  tolérât 
éd.     Nor  can  the  rule  of  lighting  only   from  one  side  be 
easilv  reconciled  to  that  passion  for   through  ventilation 
by  means  of  a  direct   current   of  wind    from  window  to 
window   which   bas   so   strong  a  hold   upon    those   ex- 
perienced  in  school  management   as  well   as   hospital 
management  in  England.    Accordingly  the  practice  with 
regard  to  school  rooms  bas  b  en  at  the  i»'>t  a  compron 
auçh    side  light  as  is  obtainable  has  been  in  som 
the  récent  London  schools  i  from  the  ends  of  the 
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gênerai  school-room,  Lut  for  the  majority  of  the  classes 
there  taught  Windows  both  back  and  front  are  commonly 
supplied. 

la  Prussia,  where  scbool  management  bas  been  deeply 
studied  and  carefully  thougbt  out,  it  bas  long  been  a  ; 
cardinal  iule  that  every  class  occupies  a  separate  class 
room,  and  that  every  scholar  in  the  class  shall  receive 
the  light  from  his  left  liand.  What  bas  been  doue  in 
the  London  schools  is  an  approach  tovvards  applying 
thèse  two  rules,  but  falls  short  of  perfect  conformity  to 
them. 

It  is  not,  perbaps,  easy,  so  long  as  the  pupil-teacher 
system  prevails,  to  conduct  the  whole  teaching  in  class-  \ 
rooms  ;  but  if  the  conditions  ave  manifestly  better  than  | 
tbose  obtainable  in  a  scbool  as  at  présent  conducted,  it 
seems  clear  that  a  strenuous  effort  ought  to  be  made  to 
secure  the  advantage  of  the  class-room  system  ;  and  if  it 
and  the  pupil-teacher  System  seem  to  clash,  that  such 
modifications  should  be  made  in  the  latter  as  will  sufiice 
to  reconcile  the  two.  The  difficulty  arises  froiu  the  fact 
that  a  teacher,  shut  up  in  a  room  with  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty 
children  to  manage,  requires  to  be  a  perso  n  of  much  more 
expérience  and  judgrnent  than  an  ordinary  apprenti  ce, 
and  that  tberefore  a  school  made  up  of  class-rooms  seems 
to  call  for  a  séries  of  a  highly  paid  assistant  teachers.  I 
venture,  however,  to  think  that  by  working  the  class 
rooms  in  pairs,  two  together,  a  close  approach  to  the 
perfect  ckss  room  system  may  be  made  without  giving 
up  pupil  teachers,  and  without  that  révolution  in  our 
mode  of  training  instructors  for  elementary  schools,  and 
that  considérable  increase  in  the  cost  of  conducting  such 
schools,  which  lias  been  pleaded  by  those  who  advocate 
retaining  the  présent  compromise  in  place  of  adopting  the 
class- room  system  in  its  entirety. 

For  instance,  the  Gode  contemplâtes  a  certificated 
teacher  and  a  pupil-teacher  for  sixty  children,  and  the 
addition  of  another  pupil-teacher  for  an  additional  forty 
children,  that  is  to  say,  one  certificated  teacher  and  two 
pupil-teachers  for  100  children.  If  thèse  where  divided 
into  two  classes  of  5u  eacb,  taught  in  adjoining  rooms 
with  a  door  of  communication,  it  woul'd  probably  be 
quite  easy  for  a  clever  teacher,  spending  part  of  bis  time 
with  one  class  and  part  of  his  time  with  the  other,  and 
keeping  a  pupil-teacher  in  eacb  room,  to  keep  the  two 
class-rooms  going  througbout  the  day  with  success,  and 
without  cxceeding  the  amount  of  teaching  power  cou- 
templated  by  the  Revised  Code.  I  bave,  however,  now 
to  return  to  the  London  Board  schools  as  tliey  are,  and 
résume  the  description  of  some  of  the  détails  which  bave 
not  yet  been  touched  upon. 

I  bave  just  referred  to  sliding  partitions  as  employed  to 
divide  a  class-room  into  two  smaller  ones,  with  the  power 
of  throwing  the  two  together.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  power  is  a  valuable  one,  and  it  is  perhaps 
désirable  to  put  up  with  some  draw-books  of  another  sort 
for  the  sake  of  securiDg  this  advantage,  but  it  is  fair  to 
point  out  that  drawbacks  exist.  There  is  less  perfec! 
séparation  of  the  rooms  by  a  means  of  a  sliding  partition 
than  when  they  bave  a  wall  between  them.  No  sliding 
partition  is  entirely  free  from  danger  to  the  children  ; 
and  of  course  the  opening  and  shutting  it  is,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  a  disturbance  of  tranquility. 

The  older  sliding  partitions  were  constructed  to  rise 
and  fall  in  grooves  like  a  sash-window  ;  the  modem  ones 
arre  usually  made  torollhorizontally,  beingusually  hung 
from  a  rail  above,  and  also  allowed  to  rest  on  the  floor 
below.  Tïu)ugh  sometimes  a  roller-blind  bas  been  sug- 
gested  for  the  purpose,  it  cannot  prove  effîciently  sound- 
proof.  I  bavé  employed  Mr.  Stones'  partition*  which 
.contains  felt  enclosèd  èefween  two  thicknesses  of  board 
jng,  and  found  it  fairly  sQiiqd-proof;  but  I  do  not  believe 


it  to  be  possible  tboronghly  to  isolate  a  class-room  by 
means  of  any  sliding  partition,  and,  like  ail  compromises, 
imperfection  attends  tbeir  adoption.  The  Ameiïcans — 
whose  schools  are  not  yet  well  knowu  in  tins  couutry — 
hâve,  it  is  understood,  employed  sliding  partitions  to  a 
very  large  extent  in  many  of  their  public  elementary 
schools 

I  bave  been  now  speaking  of  what  is  usually  called  a 
department — that  is  to  say,  the  boys'  portion  of  the  girls' 
portion  of  the  whole  school.  The  London  Board  schools 
bave  not  been  mixed  schools,  except  in  the  case  of 
infants'  schools  ;  and  eacb.  department,  for  boys  or  girls, 
lias  had  a  lloor  to  itself.  Consequently  there  are  at  least 
two  floors,  one  above  the  other,  in  every  "graded" 
school  ;  indeed,  the  buildings  are  commonly  three  stories 
high,  and  therefore  the  necessity  for  staircases. 

The  staircase  most  suited  for  cbildren's  use  is  one  where 
the  open  space  with  which  we  are  familiar  by  the  name 
of  well-hole,  is  replaced  by  a  brick  wall.  The  steps 
ought  not  to  be  too  long,  as  it  is  rather  désirable  not  to 
induce  children  to  go  up  or  down  more  than  two  abreast, 
I  believe  a  lengbl  of  4  ft.  G  in.  to  be  ample,  and  4  ft.  or 
even  3  ft.  6  in.  enough.  The  steps  should  not  be  high; 
not  more  than  (5  in.  rise.  There  ought  not  to  be  any 
"  winder"  (the  name  by  which  the  steps,  triangular  in 
plan,  which  wind  round  at  the  turn  of  most  staircases, 
are  called),  and  in  their  place  there  should  be  landings; 
lastly,  the  flights  of  steps  should  be  short,  and  the  whole 
ought  to  receive  plenty  of  light  and  air.  Thèse' précau- 
tions are  token  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  ail  chance  of 
serions  accident,  and  to  promoto  the  comfort  of  the 
children.  lu  a  school  of  any  size  it  ls  not  only  désirable 
to  bave  two  staircases,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls, 
but  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  arrange  the  steps  so  that  two 
setsofstairs  may  occupy  the  space  of  eacb  staircase, — 
an  arrangement  which  it  is  not  often  difficult  to  carry 
out.  When  ibis  is  done,  eacb  class  room  may  open  into 
the  landing  of  a  staircase  if  wished. 

The  tall  buildings  which  require  such  staircases  are, 
no  doubt,  proper  in  a  large  city  where  land  is  very  dear, 
where  day-light  is  apt  to  be  much  interrupted  near  the 
ground,  and  where  a  rather  purer  stratum  of  air  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  upper  storeys  of  the  building  than  is  to 
be  found  below  ;  but  where  there  is  sufîieient  space,  frce 
air,  and  ample  light,  one  storeyed  buildings  are  best. 
The  covered  playground,  when  formed  under  a  lofty 
building,  by  carrying  it  ou  piers  and  arches,  is  often 
found  less  désirable  and  comfortable  than  a  shed  buill 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  more  apt  to  be  draughty,  and 
gloomy,  and  damp  ;  and,  when  it  is  adopted,  it  should 
be  carefully  arranged,  so  that  the  sun  may  shine  well 
into  it  for  some  considérable  part  of  the  day. 

How  to  warm,  light,  and  ventilatea  large  school-housc 
is,  perhaps,  the  next  question  which  présents  itself.  The 
lighting,  as  bas  been  already  observed,  should  be  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  left  hand,  and  the  Windows  should 
be  ample.  An  area  of  1  foot  of  window  surface  to  80 
cubic  ï'eet  of  interior  space  in  the  room  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient,  if  the  Windows  are  well  placed.  For  infant  schools 
a  top  light,  and  for  drawing  classes  a  north  light  high  up, 
are  required.  The  best  aspect  for  a  school  is  asubjectthat 
lias  been  debated  ;  some  advocating  a  north  as  securing 
the  steadiest,  purest  light,  and  being  from  the  inconve- 
nience  of  glare  ;  others  preferring  a  southern  aspect, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  occasionally  during  tlie 
summer,  blinds  are  needed,  and  inconvenience  is  felt 
from  the  sun's  direct  rays. 

I  believe  there  can  be  little  question  that  the  last  isthe 
soundest  opinion  ;  that  sunsbiny  rooms  are  far  more 
healthy  and  far  more  pleasant  than  those  which  the  sun 
never  reaches  ;  and   that,   in   a  climate  so  cheerless  us 
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ours,  tins  considération  ought  to  prevail over every Other. 
The  question  of  gas-lighting  does  not  eall  for  any  very 
spécial  remark;  good  burners,  plain  strong  ûttings,  and 
a  place  for  t lie  lights  which  will  bring  thein  tolerably 
near  the  children,  are  the  chief  requisites. 

The  (luestion  of  heating  is,  to  a  great  estent,  mixed  up 
with  artificial  ventilation,  and  bot  h  ought  to  be  looked 
at  together.  During  the  surnmer  montlis  afl'ord  what  is 
now  often  called  natural  ventilation  ;  and  an  unsparing 
use  of  tins  suffices,  if  the  Windows  reach  to  the  ceiling, I 
and  are  capable  of  being  freely  opened  without  draughts,i 
lo  keep  the  school  and  class-rooms  fresh  and  sweet.  Thej 
best  form  of  window  for  tins  pnrpose  I  take  to  be  that  ! 
often  knowil  as  a  hospital-wiudow,  fitted  with  a  séries  of 
casements,  each  of  which  is  hinged  at  the  bottom,  and 
opens  by  its  top  falling  inwards  towards  the  rooni.  The 
extemal  air  is  freely  admitted  by  thèse  Windows,  but  its 
current  is  directed  npwards  towards  the  ceiling,  and  a 
very  ample  volume  of  air  will  enter  without  possible 
draugbt.  It  is  quite  possible  to  open  and  close  casements 
so  àrranged  by  an  apparatus  which  is  simple  and  effec- 
tuai, and  which  I  bave  had  made  by  Mr.  Gibbons,  of 
Wolverhampton,  and  hâve  applied  to  two  London  Board 
Schools.  Tins  I  name,  because  in  some  hospitals  a  very 
costly  method  of  doiug  the  same  thing  may  be  seen  at 
work;  and  committees  bave,  I  believe,  been  deterred 
from  using  this,  the  best  form  of  school  window,  by  the 
fear  of  being  obliged  to  go  to  great  expense  in  providing 
gearing  by  means  of  which  to  work  the  casements. 

For  many  months  in  the  year  in  England,  however,  it 
is  not  comfortable,  or  indeed  safe,  to  carry  on  a  school 
with  open  Windows  ;  and  during  a  part,  perhaps  we  may 
safely  say  nearly  the  whole  of  the  same  period,  h»ating 
by  some  artificial  means  is  necessary.  This  circumstance 
ofTers  an  inducement,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  make  the 
motive"  power  furnished  by  the  heating  ai-rangements 
effect  ventilation  also. 

In  small  schools,  and  in  ail  schools  where  fuel  is  cheap, 
the  open  fire.  which  every  one  can  understand,  is  on  the 
whole  the  best  means  of  warming,  as  it  combines  a 
powerful  ventilating  agency  in  its  chimney,  with  direct 
radiated  beat. 

It  is  very  désirable,  however,  to  combine  an  inlet  for 
fresh,  warm  air  with  the  open  fire  in  the  grate.  Many 
contrivances  for  doing  this  are  in  use,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  hère  to  say  that  they  almost  ail  proieed  on  this 
principle  of  utilising  the  otherwise  waste  beat  radiated 
from  the  back  and  sides  of  an  ordinary  grate  to  warm  a 
volume  of  fresh  air,  which  is  poured  into  the  room. 
Outlets  and  fines  (adjoining  the  chimney  stnoke  flue  if 
possible)  sliould  also  be  provided,  in  order  to  carry  off 
readily  a  portion  of  tbe  vitiated  air;  and. where  thèse 
inlets  and  outlets  an'  at  ail  well-proporlioned  to  the  size 
of  the  school  or  class-room  to  wbich  they  are  connected, 
and  are  disposed  with  judgment,  they  will  supply  a  very 
considérable  and  use  fui  amounl  of  constant,  insensible 
ventilation. 

In  large  schools  il  musl  be  held  to  lu'  the  more  econo 
mical  and  more  scienlific  course  tousea  heating  apparatus 
for  tbe  whole  building.  The  cheapest  apparatus,  both  as 
to  original  cost,  and  probably  also  as  to  the  amount  of 
beat  obtained  from  a  défini  te  consumption  of  fuel,  will 
be  hot-water  pipes  carried  into  the  school-rooms  and 
class-rooms,  and  exposrd  in  tbe  rooms.  A  large  amount 
of  beat  is  directly  radiated  from  the  heated  iron  surface 
and  a  large  amount  is  also  distributed  by  tbe  circulation 
of  the  air  of  the  room,  which  becomes  warmed  by  contact 
with  the  pipes,  rises,  and  is  replaced  by  anotber  portion 
of  cool-air.  But  this  circulation  in  no  way  assists  ventil- 
ation; the  pipes  themselves  are  an  obstacle,  sometimes  a 
dangerous  one.  to  free  circulation,  and  tbe  radiated  heat 


is  often  extrême  ;  while,  if  the  System  issucb  as  to  permit 
the  surface  of  the  pipes  to  be  heated  above  a  very  mode- 
rate  température  (and  this  is  the  case  in  ail  Systems  which 
I  bave  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  where  the  pipes 
are  of  small  bore  and  the  circulation  is  at  high  pressure  . 
the  air  becomes  desiccated  (and  I  believe  deozonized),  and 
gênerai  discdmfort  ensues,  such  as  militâtes  seriously 
against  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  school. 

My  belief  is,  that  a  system  in  which  the  fresh  external 
air  is  heated  within  a  chamber  in  the  basement  by  contact 
not  with  a  furnace,  but  with  a  mass  of  low-pressure  cast 
iron  hot-water  pipes,  or  tlanged  vessels,  and  is  tlien  cou 
veyed  through  fines  or  channels  to  each  room  of  the 
building,   is   the   best  system   of  warming  for  a  large 
school  ;  corresponding  flues  or  other    suitable    outlets 
being  provided  for  the  outgoing  current,  for  which,  of 
course,  provision  must  be  made  in  the  original  construc 
tion  of  the  building.     It  is  not  che-ip  ;  but,  if  efficiently 
done,  as  it   bas  been   for  me   by   Messrs.  Pricc   in    one 
instance,  and  Mr.  Boyd  in  another,  it  provides  at  one  and 
the  same  time  warmth  and  fresh  air. 

Such  buildings  as  I  hâve  now  described  are  the  appro 
priate  and  convenient  home  for  a  school  in  which  the 
three  departments  of  infants,  girls,  and  boys  are  distinct, 
in  which,  in  either  boys'  or  girls'  school,  there  are  a  head 
teaoher,  a  certain  number  of  certiiicateil  under-teachers, 
and  a  certain  number  of  pupil-teachers.  Tins,  as  I  bave 
already  mentioned,  is  not  the  system  in  the  most  advan 
ced  schools  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  Switzerland, 
Austria,  and  notably  in  Prussia,  schools  are  àrranged  so 
that  every  class  shall  bave  its  own  class-room.  Tbe 
building  contains  class-rooms  seating  ordinarily  about 
sixty  each,  connected  together  by  suitable  corridors  and 
means  of  approach.  and  a  large  assembling-room  called 
the  aula  or  hall,  not  usually  large  enough  to  receive  ail 
the  pupils  at  one  time,  and  not  used  as  a  school-room  in 
the  sensé  in  which  we  employ  the  termatall.  The  whole 
forms  a  very  compact  square'  block  of  buildings,  admir- 
able as  a  rule  in  every  particular  except  its  ventilation, 
which  is  generally  defective. 

It  was  desired,  wheu  the  School  Board  for  London 
commenced  work,  to  try  the  experiment  of  building  a 
school  on  this  plan;  and"  it  eventually  fell  to  my  lot  to 
design  and  carry  ont  for  the  Board  tbe  school  wbich  they 
bnilt  on  the  class-room  system,  or,  as  it  is  often  called*. 
tbe  Prussian  system,  at'Jonson  street,  Stepney.  This 
school  originalîy  designed  for  1,000  children,  was  subse- 
quently  re  planned  on  a  still  larger  scale.  and  as  bnilt 
affords  accommodation  for  1,675  children,  of  whom  575 
are  infants  With  regard  to  the  infants'  schools,  wbich 
occupy  the  lowest  floor,  no  spécial  remark  is  necessary, 
except  that  it  is  divided  into  two  equal  and  similar 
schools. 

On  the  lirst  and  second  lloors  occur  the  departments 
for  boys  and  girls  respectively.  Each  school  possesses 
eight  class-rooms,  intended  foi-  sixty  children  each,  and 
thèse  rooms  are  grouped  round  a  large  hall,  measuring 
40  feet  l'\  75,  of  which  the]  occupy  one  side  and  the  two 
ends.  In  this  hall  is  an  end  gallery,  and  it  is  intended 
that  both  in  tbe  hall  and  on  the  gallery  a  class  should  be 
taught.  Tbe  original  cost  of  this  building  was  ex  tremely 
moderato,  comparing  it  with  the  cosl  of  many  Board 
schools  iii  London  and  elsewhere,  nol  exceeding  ct.ilv 
per  child  ;  and  though  it  would  not  bave  been  quite  so 
economical,  if  built  for  a  much  smaller  number  of  child 
ren,  still  a  school  of  tbe  same  gênerai  plan  need  never  be 
a  costly  building. 

This  building  varies  tu  a  certain  extenl  from  the  Prus 
sian  model.  The  variations  were  partly  due  tothedeter 
mination  to  obtain  a  very  large  hall,  in  which  ail  the 
boys  and  L'iris  cOUld  be  assembled  at  one  lime,  and  partly 
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to  ray  désire  to  secure  through  ventilation.  The  ordinary 
Prussian  school  is  very  solid  compact  block,  and  often 
has  a  central  corridor,  and  so  there  is  really  no  chance 
of  ventilating  the  c!ass-rooms  completely.  At  Jonson 
street  I  suppressed  the  corridor,  making  the  class-rooms 
open  direct  into  the  hall,  and  I  introduced  Windows  at , 
the  sides  of  ail  such  class-rooms  as  are  corner  rooms  in  | 
the  building.  Elsewhere  I  introduced  large  Windows  in 
the  wall,  separating  the  class-room  from  the  hall,  treated 
the  latter  as  a  magazine  of  fresh  air,  and  by  this  means 
secured  the  through  ventilation  of  every  class-room.  In 
winter  the  warming  by  warm  fresh  air,  accompanied  by 
a  system  for  the  extradition  of  vitiated  air,  keeps  the 
class-room  sweet  and  airy. 

I  regret  e.xtremely  that  a  second  school  of  the  same 
g  :neral  character,  but  smaller  in  size,  which  it  had  been 
intended  to  erect  from  Mr.  Robson's  designs,  was  aban- 
doned.  It  would  hâve  an  interesting  experiment,  and 
extremely  likely  to  prove  successful.  The  plans  of  this 
school,  as  well  as  those  of  my  Jori6on  street  one,  are 
engraved  in  Mr.  Robson's  excellent  book  on  "  School 
Architecture." 

This  class  of  school,  though  the  time  has  not  yet  fully 
come  for  it  to  be  built  in  this  country,  is  the  elementary 
school  of  the  future.  It,  or  something  very  like  it,  isthe 
middle-class  school  of  the  présent  day,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  leading  principle.  A  class-room  for  every 
class,  and  a  gênerai  room  for  assembly,  is  the  leading 
principle  upon  which  middle-class  schools  are  being 
desigued,  built,  and  conducted.  I  may  refer  to  the  Cowper 
street  Middle-class  School,  the  magnificent  new  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  and  the  schools  proposed  to  be  built  by 
the  Grocers'  Company,  as  examples  of  the  class-room 
system.  As  time  goes  on,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
elementary  schools  will  conform  to  this  model.  Already, 
taking  one  of  Lancaster's  schools  of  seventy  years  ago  as 
atone  extrême  of  the  scale,  and  a  complète  Prussian 
school  as  the  other,  the  planning  ofEnglish  school  build- 
ings has  advanced  at  least  half-way.  By  slow  degrees  a 
greater  and  greater  amount  of  isolation  for  the  classes 
lias  been  introdnced. 

First  came  the  breaking  up  of  Lancaster's  Macedonian 
phalai.x  into  classes,  and  grouping  them  about  a  large 
room  in  full  view  of  each  other;  next  the  placing  those 
classes  ail  on  one  side  of  the  school-room,  with  curtains 
separating  thém  ;  then  came  a  single  class-room  ;  then 
two  or  three  each  to  open  solely  out  of  the  school-ioom  ; 
and  now  one-half  the  school  receives  class-room  accomo- 
dation,  and  the  class-rooms  are  made  so  far  independent 
of  the  school-room  that  the  pupils  taught  in  them  hâve 
distinct  means  of  entrance  and  exit. 

Thèse  steps  are  ail  in  one  direction,  and  though  at  the 
présent  moment  members  of  School  Boards  may  be  unable 
to  see  their  way  further,  their  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  when  next  a  change  is  made  it  will  be  made 
in  the  direction  of  more  class-rooms  ;  it  seems,  therefore, 
matter  for  some  regret  that,  among  so  many  elementary 
schools  now  being  erected  in  Great  Britain,  so  few  of 
thèse  should  be  adapted  to  the  most  advanced  mode  of 
éducation  practised  in  Europe. 

Of  the  futings  required  by  a  school,  the  benches  and 
desks  are  by  far  most  important,  not  only  because  they 
are  wanted  in  large  numbers,  but  because  they  directly 
influence  the  success  or  failure  of  instruction  and  discip 
Une,  and  their  size  and  arrangement  dictate  the  dimen- 
sions and  shape  of  the  school-rooms  and  class-rooms.  The 
desk  is  required  to  accomodate  the  book  for  reading,  the 
slate  for  cyphering,  the  copy-book  for  writing,  and  per- 
haps  the  music-book  for  singing  ;  and  it  must  provide 
storage  for  books  not  in  use  ;  its  heighL  slope,  shape,  and 
distance  from  the  bench  must  be  regnlated  accordingly. 


I  will  dismiss  at  once  those  hybrid  contrivances  in  which 
the  unfortunate  desk  is  also  required  to  from  part  of  a 
tea-table,  or  to  disappear  altogether  and  become  the 
back  of  a  church  bench,  believing  that  every  such  com- 
plication adds  to  the  difficulty  of  making  it  efficiently 
perform  its  legitimate  functions.  The  bench  ought  to  be 
exactly  at  the  right  height  for  the  pupil,  both  as  regards 
its  height  from  the  floor,  its  height  below  the  desk,  and 
its  distance  from  the  front  of  the  desk,  and  it  ought  tobe 
of  the  right  shape  for  easy  sitting.  The  length  of  the 
desk  and  bench,  and  the  spacing  generally,  are  to  be 
regulated  by  the  desirability  of  gaining  easy  access  to 
each  child's  work. 

In  many  old  schools  thèse  conditions  are  barbarously 
violated,  and  you  hâve  only  to  watch  the  distorted  atti- 
tudes of  the  pupils  at  work  to  be  convinced  that  they  are 
getting  no  good  from  sitting  in  narrow  benches  too  far 
from  the  desks,  without  backs,  and  with  the  desks  too 
far  off  and  probably  too  high.  Mr.  Liebreich,  whose 
paper  on  the  subject  of  school  fittings  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  when  read  in  this  room,  demonstrated 
the  necessity  of  closely  studying  tbe  requirements  of  the 
pupil,  and  before  him  and  after,  many  pei sons  of  expé- 
rience hâve  devoled  themselves  to  the  same  subject.  The 
old  desks  sanctionned  by  the  Committee  of  Council  were 
in  long  lengths,  and  confusion  necessarily  arose  when  a 
child  near  the  centre  had  to  enter  or  leave  ;  they  were 
also  not  well  adapted  to  facilitate  the  necessary  access 
which  the  teacher  ought  to  hâve  to  every  scholar,  and 
they  were  in  other  respects  imperfect. 

Many  improvements  hâve  beenlately  broughtforward. 
The  one  adopted  in  London  by  the  London  School 
Board  is  what  is  known  as  a  dual  desk — that  is  to  say,  it 
is  a  desk  and  bench  only,  enough  for  two  children  ;  the 
desks  are  forty  inches  long,  are  placed  five  deep,  and 
between  every  two  sets  of  desks  a  gangway  is  left  of 
sixteen  inches  wide,  which  gives  access  both  for  teachers 
and  children.  The  seat  inclines  very  slightly,  and  has  a 
back  rail  at  a  moderate  height,  rather  higher  for  girls 
than  for  boys,  and  a  foot-board.  An  essential  feature, 
and  one  which  has  been  attacked  by  some  school  mana- 
gers and  by  many  school  fitting  manufacturer  as  open  to 
odjection,  is  a  rising  flap  to  the  desk.  When  this  Map  is 
down,  the  sloping  part  of  the  desk  is  a  foot-board,  and  its 
front  edge  is  exactly  over  the  front  edge  or  seat-board — a 
position  very  convenient  for  writing,  but  not  allowing  of 
the  pupil  to  stand  up  in  his  place.  The  front  five  inches 
is  hinged,  and  when  turned  up  leaves  ample  space  for 
the  pupil  to  stand,  and  also  itself  forms  a  good  desk  for 
music.  This  contrivance  permits  great  economy  of 
space,  and  when  the  children  are  drilled  to  the  use  of  it, 
seems  to  give  satisfaction  ;  but  it  has  been  objected  to  it 
that  it  is  a  compilation,  and  therefore  liable  to  break — 
that  it  is  possible  for  children  to  injure  themselves  in  it 
— and  that,  if  one  pupil  happens  to  raise  the  flap  before 
the  other  is  ready, books,  &c.  may  be  thrown  down.  This  is 
exactly  one  of  the  questions  which  expérience  will  décide  ; 
and  as  there  is  now  a  very  large  amount  of  expérience 
accumulated,  the  point  ought  to  be  capable  of  a  solution 
in  this  room  to-night.  Below  the  desk  is  a  book-shelf, 
and  there  is  in  the  back  of  the  desk  an  ink  well  and  an 
opening  for  a  slate  to  each  pupil.  The  standards  are  of 
iron.  This  fitting  is  extremely  complète,  and  on  a  level 
with  anything  in  use  elsewhere,  except  perhaps  in  the 
best  German  schools  ;  it  is  also  expensive,  as  might  be 
expected,  from  its  élaboration.  In  Sweden  and  in  America 
each  child  has  a  separate  desk  and  seat;  and  in  Sweden 
the  difficulty  about  obtaining  standing  space  with  a  seat 
and  desk  in  proper  relative  positions  for  writing  is  met 
by  making  a  flap-seat  in  place  of  a  flap-desk. 

When  economy  is  of  importance,  it  would  be  worth 
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while  to  try  whether  the  principal  features  of  thèse  desks 
and  benches  could  not  be  retained  without  iron  standards. 
Stout  wood  is  very  durable  and  very  strong  ;  and  plain 
fittings  entirely  of  wood,  could,  I  think,  be  designed  and 
constructed  al  somewhat  rless  cost  than  the  mixture  of 
materials  now  in  fashion  nécessitâtes.  At  least  I  knew 
that  some  years  ago,  when  iron  was  cheaper  than  it  now 
is,  I  personally  tried  the  experiment,  and  with  success. 

The  other  fittings  of  a  school,  while,  of  com-se,  they 
require  care,  are  not  of  the  same  vital  importance  as  the 
benches  and  desks,  and  need  not,  I  think,  be  dwelt  upon 
hère.  Nor  shall  I  attempt  to  do  more  than  naine,  and 
that  in  the  most  cursory  way,  some  of  the  miscellaneous 
matter  of  which  the  school  architect  ought  not  to  lose 
sight.  It  is  indispensable  to  a  well-ordered  school  for  it 
to  bave  ample  water  supply  and  efficient  drainage  ; 
proper  lavatories:  sullicient  cloak-rooms  and  cap-rooms  ; 
adéquate  conveniences  in  a  detached  building,  approached 
uinler  cover,  and  of  simple  construction  ;  a  covered 
playground  to  each  department;  a  supply  of  pure  drink- 
ing  water  for  the  children  ;  a  class-room  so  lighted  as  to 
suit  a  drawing-class  ;  in  some  girls' schools  a  class-room 
of  large  size  as  a  needle-work  room  ;  one  or  more  teach- 
ers'  rooms;  açcomodation  for  a  résident  care-taker,  or 
sometimes  a  teacher's  résidence  ;  storage  for  fuel  ;  and 
sometimes  a  commiltee-room  ought  also  to  be  provided  in 
every  complète  school.  There  should,  if  possible,  be  no 
corridors  ;  and  where  they  occur,  they  must  be  roomy, 
direct,  and  well  lighted.  A  playground  of  due  size  is 
also  necessary  for  each  department,  and  there  should  be 
provision  for  lighting  it  on  dark  evenings  if  there  be  gas 
in  the  building.  If  possible,  the  entrance  for  boys  should 
be  in  a  différent  street  from  that  for  girls  and  infants,  at 
any  rate  in  should  be  distinct. 

Nothing  which  can  get  out  of  order  should  be  intro- 
duced  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  Everything  should 
beotthe  best  and  strongest,  for  it  will  bave  to  stand 
rough  usage.  Nothing  through  which  an  accident  can 
occur  should  be  introduced,  and  if  it  is  found  that  by 
mischance  any  place  where  a  child  can  fall  through,  or 
fall  over,  or  any  dangerous  spikes  or  open  water  cisterns 
are  within  reach  of  an  adventurous  lad,  they  should  be 
at  once  removed  at  any  cost,  or  completely  protected. 
Nothing  by  which  a  child  can  be  hurt  should  be  know 
ingly  permitted,  or  if  discovered  allowed  to  remain  ;  no 
dark  corners  orplaces  where  fresh  air  cannot  corne  should 
ou  any  account  be  tolerated;  and  no  pains  should  be 
spaied  to  make  the  smallest  détails  of  the  building  and  of 
ils  furniture  as  appropria  te  as  possible  to  the  purposès  of 
the  school — and  hère,  lut  nie  say,  the  managers,  the 
teachers,  and  the  architect  should  work  togethor.  Many 
minor  matters  are  best  understood  by  those  who  havc  the 
practical  working  of  a  school,  and  if  it  were  possible,  as 
a  new  school-house  approaches  completion,  to  secure  the 
principal  teachers,  and  to  give  such  finishing  touches  to 
the  arrangements  as  would  suit  their  methods  of  work- 
ing, their  can  be  no  doubt  that  after-expense  would  often 
be  saved.  and  increased  satisfaction  would  be  felt  by  the 
managers.  Lastly,  but  by  no  means  least,  ail  thèse 
matters  should  be  thought  out  in  good  time,  and  at  suffi- 
cient  leisure,  so  that  they  may  be  introduced  into  the 
original  contract  for  the  building,  and  heavy  additional 
cost  which  ahvays  attends  modifications  made  during 
progress  may  be  avoided. 

In  bringing  thèse  remarks  to  a  close,  il  is,  I  feel, 
necessary  to  apologise  for  the  amoiiiit  of  dry  détail  intro- 
duced. Every  practical  undertaking,  like  the  planning, 
carrying  out,  and  Qtting  up  of  a  building,  dépends  for 
fully  half  of  its  success  upon  an  incessant  attention  to 
minute  détail.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  gênera]  plan,  the 
design  grasped  as  a  whole,  and  the  skill  with  which  the 


leading  divisions  of  the  building  are  adapted  to  their 
puroose,  is  of  great  importance.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  best  design  in  the  world,  if  carried  out  without 
careful  attention  to  détails,  will  be  found  full  of  smal! 
defects  when  tried  by  working  expérience;  and  conse 
quently,  that  even  in  attempting  to  give  a  comprehensive 
and  gênerai  view  of  such  a  subject  as  a  building  and  its 
fittings,  I  bave  been  unable  to  avoid  much  détail,  for  in 
no  other  way  could  I  hâve  rendered  even  the  slight 
sketch  of  school  buildings  and  fittings  which  I  bave 
attempted  to  lay  before  you  trustworthy  as  far  as  it 
went. 

It  bas  been  my  especial  désire  to  embracc  this  oppor 
tunity  of  advocating,  before  an  audience  capable  of  form 
ing  a  judgment  upon  them,  the  claims  of  the  class-room 
system.  So  many  classes  so  many  rooms,  is  the  rule  in 
many  schools  in  Scotland,  and  Scotland  is  ahead  of  En- 
gland  as  to  éducation.  The  same  thing  is  the  universal 
rule  in  Prussia,  and  Prussia  also  is  ahead  of  England. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  absent  from  the  noise  and  the 
distractions  of  a  large  common  school-room  the  class  can 
better  concentrate  its  attention  upon  its  work,  and  its 
teacher  can  better  give  his  énergies  to  what  be  bas  to  do. 
It  seems  certain  'hat  the  same  teacher  would  do  better 
work  in  a  class-room  than  in  a  gênerai  school  room,  not 
only  from  the  fact  of  being  undisturbed,  but  also  from 
being  more  thrown  upon  bis  own  responsibility.  He 
has,  in  the  gênerai  room,  the  head  master  to  fall  back 
upon  in  any  difficulty  ;  while  shut  up  with  his  class  in 
their  own  room,  he  bas  far  more  need  of  self-reliance 
and  firmness,  and  will  certainly  be  a  better  man.  The 
system  seems  unJoubtedly  destined  to  reach  elementary 
schools  in  time  ;  but  if  it  really  be  the  best  system,  it 
appears  a  matter  for  regret  that  at  the  présent  moment, 
when  schools  are  being  established  by  the  hundred,  and 
millions  are  being  laid  out  upon  costly  and  permanent 
buildings,  we  should  rest  content  with  a  compromise, 
and  should  not,  some  of  us  at  least,  boldly  décide  to 
adopt  the  very  best  method  that  we  can  in  our  school 
management,  and  should  not  construct  our  buildings  in 
such  a  manuer  as  to  be  capable  of  being  worked  on  that 
method. — Educational  Times. 


Boston  kiii<!«T_:;t!-i.'ni. 
LOUISE     C  H  A  N  D  L  E  H      M  0  0  L  T  0  N  . 

"  Kindergarten,  or  no  kindergarten  "  is  a  question 
likely  to  be  much  discussed,  not  only  by  mammas,  anxious 
to  know  how  best  to  rear  and  tend  their  human  Qowers, 
but  by  school  commissioners,  and  those  in  authority 
generally.  As  Boston  is  the  headquarters  of  the  kinder- 
garten movement  in  America,  perhaps  some  account  of 
the  theory  and  practice  hère  will  not  be  uninteresting. 
In  my  researcbes  on  tins  subject  1  went  first  to  that  deai 
old  patron  saint  of  the  moveinent — herself  a  wise, blessed, 
grown-up  child — Elizabeth  Peabody. 

"  There  are  just  four  true  kindergartens  in  Boston," 
she  said  ;  "ail  the  rest  are  spurious."  I  hâve  learned 
since  that  she  ought  to  hâve  Lncluded  two  more,  recently 
established  under  the  auspices  of  the  North-Eoa  Mission, 
with  trained  teachers,  and  conforming  to  the  i.leas  of 
Frœbel  as  far  as  possible.  Miss  Peabody seemed  to  regard 
Miss  Garland's,  in  Chestnut  street,  as  rather  the  model 
establishment;  so  I  spent  there  006  eulire  fnrenoon  this 
|  week,  in  order  to  see,  as  thoroughly  as  might  be,  what 
it  is  to  be  a  human  flower  in  a  child-garden.  MissGar- 
1  land's  hours  are  from  9.30  a.  m.  to  12. 30  p.  m.  lier  school 
year  is  thirty-six  weeks  in  duratiou,  and    lier  terms  are 
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eighty  dollars  per  annum.  To  hâve  a  longer  school-year, 
she  said,  was  of  no  use,  because  such  families  as  sent 
their  children  to  her  never  returned  to  town  before 
October,  and  some  of  them  had  even  already  gone  into 
the  country.  Three  hours  a  day  she  found  qui  te  long 
enough  to  keep  her  little  people  systematically  busy  ;  for 
busy  they  are  every  moment  of  the  time. 

She  takes  children  of  from  three  to  seven.  She  would 
like  to  hâve  them  the  entire  four  years.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental  theory  of  the  kindergarten  that  no  child  should 
ever  begin  to  learn  to  read  until  it  is  seven  years  old  ; 
and  the  progress  of  some  children  taught  on  this  system, 
when  once  they  began  to  study,  lias  been  truly  marvel 
ous.  Mis  Garland  Ras  an  assistant,  and  a  second  school 
room,  wliere  a  few  of  those  who  hâve  been  under  her 
care  until  they  were  seven,  are  now  devoting  a  small 
portion  of  every  morning  to  learning  to  read,  and  they 
are  so  trained  in  habits  of  minute  observation  and  close 
attention  that  they  seem  to  learn  almost  at  sight.  Her 
maximum  number  is  t\venty-t\vo  ;  but  she  admits  so 
many  only  because  among  such  little  ones  there  is  ?eldom 
a  day  when  ail  would  be  présent.  One  lias  a  cold, 
another  the  measles,  or  another  an  anxious  grandmother 
who  thinks  the  weather  is  too  inclement  ;  so  that  not 
more  than  sixteen  or  eighteen  are  likely  to  be  in  school 
at  once,  and  that  is  as  large  a  number  as  the  true  kinder- 
garten ought  to  contain. 

I  wish  1  could  make  a  picture  for  you  of  this  room  and 
the  little  people  in  it.  There  are  pictures  on  the  walls, 
such  as  Cheney's  crayon  of  the  Sistine  Madonna;  on 
brackets  are  graceM  busts  ;  bouquets  are  in  pretty  vases  ; 
but,  above  ail,  there  is  a  wealth  of  green  things  growing, 
potted  plants  in  large  variety  and  in  a  very  thrifty  con 
dition.  This  idea  of  growing  plants,  you  niust  under- 
stand,  is  one  of  Frœbel's  essentials.  It  is  good  for  the 
body,  he  thinks,  to  tend  them  ;  it  is  good  for  the  soûl  to 
love  and  watch  them.  Each  child  lias  one  or  more.  His 
plant  is  as  much  is  own  as  his  cap  or  his  mittens.  He 
waters  it  —  he  picks  off  the  dead  leaves  — he  turns  it 
toward  the  sun — he  is  proud  of  it  beyond  mensure.  Tbe 
children  who  are  présent  each  day  are  allowed,  as  a  favor 
to  tead  the  plants  of  the  absent  ;  and  they  do  this  faith 
fully  and  with  great  delight. 

Imagine,  in  this  picture-adorned,  blossoming  room,  a 
dozen  little  tots,  more  or  less— girls  and  boys  being  about 
equally  represented.  Fancy  them  seated  in  little  chairs, 
so  as  not  to  tire  their  tin  y  legs,  before  long,  low  tables, 
just  about  as  high  as  the  seat  of  a  grown-up  persoivs 
chair,  made  of  light,  polished  wood.  divided  by  black 
lines  into  square  inches,  by  which  the  eyes  of  the  chil- 
dren presently  become  accustomed  to  measure  objects. 
Hère  they  sit  for  half  an  hour,  busy,  perhaps  at  build 
ing  with  blocks,  perhaps  at  modeling  in  clay,  perhaps  at 
folding  paper,  or  drawing,  or  embroidering  on  cards  ; 
for  no  John  or  Richard  who  lias  been  trained  in  a  kinder- 
garten will  be  necessarily  dépendent  on  his  wife's  caprice's 
as  regards  his  buttons.  This  work  goes  on  far  half  an 
hour,  and  then  there  is  half  an  hour  of  plav.  But,  first, 
I  must  tell  you  about  the  "  occupation,"  as  they  call  it. 

Building  with  blocks  sounds  like  mère  fun,  doesn't  it? 
but,  really,  it  exercises  thèse  little  minds  very  actively. 
They  were  given,  when  I  was  there,  a  cube,  which  in 
Frœbel's  list  of  "Girts"  is  numbered  the  fourth.  It  is 
composed  of  eight  wooden  oblongs,  two  inches  in  length, 
an  inch  wide.  and  half  an  inch  thick.  Thèse  little  oblongs 
are  shaped  like  bricks,  you  ptrceive,  and  with  them  the 
children  are  instructed  to  build.  Each  one  must  hâve  his 
own  idea,  and  plenty  of  room  is  thus  given  forinvention. 
One  built  a  bridge,  with  steps  leading  upon  to  it,  sug- 
gested  by  the  one  in  the  Public  Garden.  Another  made 
a  summer-house  and  explained  his  notion  of  its  construc 


tion.  Another  made  what  lie  called  an  engine,  with  the 
gâte  to  shut  when  the  bell  rings,  and  the  sign-board  over 
it.  He  had  a  spare  oblong,  and  he  set  it  up  on  end  and 
said  it  was  the  man  to  tend  the  gâte.  Another  little 
fellow,  full  of  fun  and  brightness,  made  a  school  house 
and  set  a  solitary  oblong  in  front  of  the  door.  "  Who  is 
that  ?  "  asked  Miss  Garland.  "  That  is  Elise,  coming  ail 
alone,  as  she  did  this  morning,"  he  said,  laughing.  Elise 
was  a  small  maiden,  with  bright  eyes  and  many  ruffles, 
who  was  usually  escorted  by  a  nurse,  but  who  had  sur- 
prised  them  that  morning,  by  coming,  with  the  utmost 
dignity,  quite  alone. 

After  this  half-hour's  "  occupation  "  was  over,  there 
came  half  an  hour  of  play.  The  plays  are  set  to  music, 
and  are  the  most  admirable  system  of  gymnastics  imagin- 
able. Let  no  one  aspire  to  teach  a  kindergarten  who 
cannot  sing,  at  least  tolerably,  for  amusement  is  ail 
accompanied  by  singing.  They  play  mostly  ring  plays, 
so  contrived  as  thoroughly  to  exercise  the  muscles,  to 
teach  grâce  of  motion,  and  to  prépare  the  little  folks  foi- 
future  dancing.  After  half  an  hour's  play  cornes  another 
"  occupation."  Perhaps  it  is  drawing.  For  this  purpose 
they  hâve  peculiar  slates,  grooved  into  little  squares  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  each  way.  This  aids  them  to  be 
accurate  in  their  lines.  As  they  go  on  the  slates  are 
changed,  the  grooves  becoming  less  and  less  deep,  until 
at  last  they  can  draw  as  accurately  on  plain  slates  as  they 
could  at  first  on  the  grooved  ones.  Or  perhaps  they 
weave  paper,  choosing  their  own  combinations  of  color. 
Or  they  model;  and  one  little  boy  had  shaped  outofelay 
a  surprisingly  good  turtle.  Their  leaf  impressions  in 
clay  were  extremely  délicate  and  pretty.  Ail  the  time 
their  attention  is  alert  ;  their  habits  of  close  and  accurate 
observation  are  forming,  and  they  are  so  interested  in 
what  is  going  on  as  to  know  no  weariness.  They  wait 
on  themselves,  and  put  away  ail  their  implements  as 
soon  as  they  hâve  finished  using  them,  with  a  careful 
orderliness  which  is  in  itself  an  excellent  trainingforthe 
future  man  or  woman.  They  learn  to  be  indépendant  and 
self-helpful. 

There  is  only  one  public  kindergarten  at  présent  in 
Boston,  but  there  is  a  wide-spread  désire  that  there  should 
be  others — enough  to  accomodate  the  whole  city  full  of 
little  folks.  The  one  objection  is  the  price.  It  is  the  most 
expensive  of  public  schools,  because,  while  one  teacher 
can  and  does  ordinarly  attend  to  the  instruction  of  fifty 
scholars  or  more,  the  utmost  number  which  can  be 
taught  with  advantage  in  a  single  kindergarten  is  twenty- 
four.  Miss  Garland,  in  her  private  school,  would  not 
admit  so  large  a  number  as  this;  but  it  would  be  the 
maximum  number  of  the  public  kindergarten.  The  single 
public  one  already  established  is  at  the  corner  of  Allston 
and  Somerset  street,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Symonds, 
a  teacher  trained  by  Miss  Garland.  The  outlay  for  the 
necessary  working  apparatus  for  the  first  year  is  not  less 
than  $150,  and  the  city  hésitâtes  to  pay  a  teacher  a  full 
teacher's  wages  to  instruct  two  dozen  babies,  and  to  add 
S 150  more  to  buy  them  scientific  toys.  But  the  kinder- 
garten advocates  trust  to  this  one  experiment  to  prove 
their  system  so  useful,  and,  indeed,  so  necessary,  that 
the  public  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it. 

It  is  curions  to  notice  the  différence  in  condition  of 
the  "  human  flowers,  "  as  Frœbel  loves  to  call  them,  in 
the  différent  schools  already  ir.  progress  in  Boston.  Miss 
Garland  lias  under  lier  care  the  pol-house  blossoms — the 
délicate  little  fairies  who  are  brought  to  her  by  their 
maids  or  their  c.oachmen,  and  who  arc  clad  in  purple 
and  fine  linen.  The  public  kindergarten  contains  good, 
hardy,  native  flowers,  corresponding  with  those  which 
grow'outof  doors  in  our  gardens,  fed  by  wholescome 
rain  and  sun  and  dew.  And  the  two  kindergartens  which 
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the  Nortli-End  Mission  lias  just  adiled  to  ils  already  noble 
work,  are  they  not  full  of  weeds — poor,  little,  vagabond, 
wayside  thistles?  Miss  Garland  says  her  great  difficulty 
is  to  interest  lier  pamperei  little  oues — used  to  Frencfi 
dolls  and  nnlimited  bonbons — in  Ibe  simple  pleasures 
of  the  kiadergarten.  They  are  accustomed  to  so  much 
luxury  at  borne  that  the  pictures  and  llowers  and  little 
omaments  which  would  be  a  vision  of  impossible  loveli- 
ness  to  some  poverty-stricken  child,  seem  to  them,  at 
first,  trivial  and  of  small  account.  But,  as  soon  as  they 
bave  tasted  the  pleasures  of  observation  and  invention, 
she  lias  no  more  trouble.  Yet  she  lialf  seemed  to  envy 
tlie  teachers of  cbildren  who  werenot  tb"  cuiied  dai'lings 
of  fortune.  ''  It  would  be  so  lovely,"  she  said,  "  to  give 
them  tbeir  first  glimpses  of  beauty  and  order — to  open  to 
them  tbe  doors  of  a  new  world."  As  to  the  mission 
schools,  one  of  tliem  is  taugbt  by  a  Roman  Catbolic,  tbe 
otber  by  a  Protestant;  so  that  for  little  wayfarers  of 
either  fait  h  there  is  congenial  welcome. 

One  cannot  go  to  a  kindergerten  without  hecoming 
enthusiastic  about  tbe  system.  You  see  the  little  créa- 
tures, so  quick,  so  observant,  so  inventive,  and,  above  ail, 
so  brigbt  and  so  liappy.  "  Hovv  do  you  punishéd  them?" 
I  asked  ;  "  for,  of  course,  being  human  children,  they 
are  naugbty  sometimes."  "  They  seldom  need  anything 
more  tban  the  mildest  reproof,"  was  the  answer;  "  but 
when  they  do,  it's  quite  sufficient  to  move  the  offender's 
chair  away  from  the  others,  and  give  him  a  little  sensé 
of  isolation." 

Tbere  will  be  no  lack  of  trained  teachers  for  tliis  Sys- 
tem, for  every  year  Miss  Garland  bas  a  class  of  young 
ladies  in  the  afternoons.  She  carefully  instructs  them 
in  her  theory  and  practice  ;  allows  thems,  by  turns,  to 
assist  in  the  exercises  of  lier  own  school  ;  and,  at  thij  end 
of  a  year,  she  will  bave  abundantly  fitted  them  for  their 
work,  provided  always  that  nature  lias  been  beforehand 
witli  her  in  giving  them  a  mental  and  spiritual  adapta- 
tion to  receive  her  instructions.  For  let  no  one  think 
that  to  teach  in  a  kindergarten  is  a  simple  matter,  requir- 
ing  little  culture  and  less  genius.  I  know  of  no  more 
exacting  occupation.  Infinité  tact,  infinité  sweetness, 
infinité  patience,  are  a  few  of  the  réquisitions.  Words- 
worth's  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned,  would  be  noue 
too  good  for  it.  But,  given  the  teacher  at  once  wise  and 
zealous,  and  the  parent  who  understands  that  to  spell 
words  of  three  letters  is  not  of  the  only  or  the  most  im- 
portant knowledge  possible  to  an  infant  human  being, 
and  we  can  certainly,  by  the  System  of  Frœbel,  make  our 
children  thoughtful,  reasoning,  inventive,  ami  orderly, 
almost  from  their  cradles  ;  and,  above  ail.  we  can  so 
quicken  and  awaken  tbeir  perceptions  as  to  render  them 
capable  of  using,  to  the  best  advantage,  whatever  oppor 
tunities  the  future  may  offer  them. 

The  gênerai  interest  in  tliis  System  Lsrapidly  increas 
ing.  Four  or  five  otber  visitors  were  at  Miss  Garland's 
when  I  was  there,  among  them  a  gentleman  and  hiswife 
from  Minnesota,  who  wished  to  make  the  System  useful 
on  the  frontier.  A  young  lady  came  in — one  ofMiss 
Garland's  class  of  teachers  who  graduated  lasl  week — 
and  it  appeared  that  she  h  ad  already  been  engaged  by  a 
number  of  wealthy  families  to  keep  a  summer  kinder 
garten  at  Beverly  {Tarais,  which  was  to  combine  wiih  Ihe 
regular  system  ail  out-of-door  delights  of  (lowers  and 
birds  and  sea  and  sky. 

To  the  almost  universal  use  of  this  system,  there  is,  as 
I  said,  the  one  sole  objection — its  expensiveness.  People 
raust  very  thoroughly  understand  the  importance  of 
early  training  in  order  to  be  willing  to  pay  so  much  to 
educate  their  babies.  The  state  not  only  hésitâtes  before 
one  teacher  and  8 loi)  worth  of  apparatus  for  every  two 
dozen    scholars,    but    the    parents    stop    to    consider 


al  $80  a  year  for  a  wee  object  just  out  of  ils  cradle;  but, 
meantime,  enough  are  being  taught  to  showjthe  worth  of 
the  system  ;  and  the  few  who  bave  both  the  sensé  to 
perceive  ils  adrantages  and  the  money  to  procure  them, 
are  likely  to  see  their  reward  in  the  educated  perceptions 
of  their  very  young  children. — New  York  Tribune. 


Ciinon  Barry  on  Edncatioa. 

Very  rccently,  Canon   Barry  delivered  the   inaugural 
address   for   the   winter  session   to    the   Evening  Class 
Department  of  King's  Collège.    After  briefly  referring  to 
the  objects  and  curriculum  of  the  classes,  the  Rev.  Canon 
proceèded  lo  give  a  gênerai  view  of  the  présent  position 
and    future    prospects    of  éducation    in    this    country, 
considering  the  subject  under  three  aspects  : — 1,  Hopeful 
symptoms    of    energy    and    prOgress    in    éducation   in 
England;  2,  Effects  produced  by  thèse  ;  3,  Chief  hindran- 
ces  to  educational  progress,  and  how  they  ought  to  be 
and  must  be  removed.    Among  the  hopefùl  signs,  we 
find  first,  a  far  clearer  conception  tban  was  customary, 
of  what   éducation    really   means.     A   second   mark  of 
progress  is  that  people  are  learning  to  take  a  larger  view 
of  éducation  ;  they  are  coming  to  see  that  éducation  is  of 
two  kinds — libéral,   the  éducation    of  mail  as  man  irre- 
spective of  bis  walk  of  life,  and  lechnical — the  récognition 
of  man  in  bis  profession,  or,  as  we  more  properly  say, 
bis  vocation,  and  the  endeavour  to  bring  out  his  powers 
wilh  a  view  to  professional  excellence.  Bothare  necessary, 
and   choice  must    be   made   between    narrowuess    and 
superficiality.     Generally,  technical  éducation  will  take 
care  of  itself,  owing  to   necessity  as  well  as  to   habit. 
Hence  in  thèse  daysofindividual  activity  and  compétition, 
technical  éducation  is  acquiring  greatly  increased  atten- 
tion ;  the  necessities  of  the  times  are  pressing  it  on.     But 
libéral  éducation  ought  not  to  be  discouraged.     It  gives 
width  and  breadth  of  character,  and  power  of  sympathy 
with  andunderstandingof  others  ;  and  this  is  of  profound 
importance   to    the   body  politic   now   that   there   is   a 
tendency  lo  séparation  of  classes  in  this  country.     Libéral 
éducation   also  kceps   a  man   from  being  a   professional 
drudge,  and   raises  Ihe   mind,   heart,  and  affections.      V 
third  hopeful  sign    is  that  greater   honour  is  paid   and 
greater  power  given  to  éducation  as  such.     Inequality  is 
as  much   a    law  of   nature  as   equality.     What  are   the 
powers  which  lead  in  society  '!  First  we  find  social  rank, 
which    lias    played    a    most  important   part    in    history, 
|  though  it  is  at  the  présent  day  diminisning     There  is 
'  secoudly,  money,  concentrated  power  gaining  its  strength 
partly  from  the  decay  of  the  power  of  social  rank;  the 
power  of.money  is  increasing.    Lastly  is  the  power  of 
\ intellect  and  character,  or,  as  we  may  pul  it  collectively, 
of  the  mind  (of  the   two   "character"   in   a   thousand 
limes    greater   than    "intellect"!.    This   is   increasi 
and  does  away  with  the  fear  of  a  plutocracy.    A  gain, 
in  public  opinion  greater  respect  is  paid  to  éducation  now. 
So  also  the  dignity  of  the  office  of  teaching  is  greater, 
though   ii  bas  noi   yel   reached  ils   bighest  place;  but 
from  the  bighesl  professor  to  the  lowesl   pupil  teacher 
in    an    elementary    school,   the  office    of  the    teacher 
commands  greater  respect  and  influence.    People  are  also 
beginning  to  think  thaï  the  éducation  of  the  country 
sbould  be  treated  as  a  whole,  and  eacb  class  of  school  is 
now  graded   with  a  view  to  the   passing  of  children 
upwards    from    the   lowesl    to    the    bighest     Our  old 
educational  institutions  are  the  only  places  where  boys 
and  men  meet  on  equal  termsexcept  thaï  which  superior- 
ity  of  attainmenl  gives,  and  éducation  bas  a  levelling 

and  uniting  power. 

To  turn  to  the  conséquences  of  this  increased  energy. 
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we  flnd  a  most  wonderful  development  in  tlie  lowest 
stratum — elementary  éducation.  The  extent  and  impor 
tance  of  this  division  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  tliat 
it  includes  four  fifths  of  the  children  of  the  country 
(taking  the  estimate  of  the  London  School  Board  that  it 
lias  to  do  with  four-fifths  of  the  child  population  of 
London).  Much  lias  been  done,  but  the  state  of  elementary 
éducation  is  still  low  compared  with  the  most  highly 
educated  nations.  The  causes  of  this  hâve  been — 
poverty  in  educational  machinery,  and  irregularity  of 
attendance.  Thèse  hindrances  to  elementary  éducation 
are  in  rapid  progress  of  being  removed,  andbefore  two 
years  are  over  there  will  be  not  one  nook  or  corner  in 
England  where  the  appliances  of  éducation  are  déficient. 
Tins  is  the  resuit  of  the  récent  Education  Act.  The 
hindrance  of  irregularity  of  attendance  is  more  difficult, 
but  it  is  being  to  some  degree,  and  will  be  to  a  great 
degree  though  not  entirely  removed.  In  ail  this  they 
are  endeavouring  to  préserve  the  old  lines  of  éducation 
— intellectual,  physiçal,  moral,  and  religious — and  the 
country  lias  pronounced  strongly  and  emphatically  in 
favour  of  the  rétention  of  the  religious  élément  without 
which  no  system  of  éducation  can  be  complète.  Progress 
in  the  highest  éducation  is  almost  as  great.  Look  at  our 
old  universities  ;  they  are  using  their  materials  with  an 
energy  and  activity  marvellous  to  those  who  know  them 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  They  are  aiming  at  that  which 
gave  the  naine  '■  university  " — "  universa  scientia  " 
Where  one  is  not  satisfied  is  in  the  intermediate  links 
between  the  universities  and  elementary  schools.  Some 
thing  has  been  done  by  our  public  schools,  but  much 
remains  ;  the  chief  hindrances  being  from  the  evils  of 
the  class  from  which  they  draw  their  boys.  The  public 
schools  should  be  increased  in  number,  and  the  présent 
schools  improved,  encouraged,  and  modified.  The  com- 
mission for  that  purpose  came  to  a  tragical  end,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  stop  the  necessity  for  it,  though  opinions 
may  differ  as  to  the  way  to  set  about  it.  Great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  this  unsatisfactory  condition  of  middle- 
class  éducation.  The  great  hindrances  to  elementary 
éducation  are  poverty  and  pauperism,  the  latter.  which 
may  be  termed  wilful  poverty,  being  the  worst.  The 
expérience  of  [the  London  Schôol  Board  proves  that  ail 
other  hindrances  are  light.  The  vvages  of  the  working 
classes  are  largely  increasing  ;  they  are  gaining  more 
leisure  and  rest — and  it  is  a  matter  for  rejoicing  that  it  is 
so — and  more  political  power  is  passing  into  their  hands. 
With  ail  thèse,  educational  hindrances  ought  to  diminish  ; 
whether  they  will,  dépends  upon  whetherthe  moral  hind 
rances — drunkenness,  wastei'iilness,  and  idleness — will 
diminish.  The  hindrances  to  éducation  among  the  middle 
class  are  (1)  over-pressure  of  work,  beginning  too  early, 
earlier  tlian  any  of  the  continental  nations,  arising  from 
the  strainof  compétition,  and  thisagain  from  the  striving 
after  matenal  wealth  ;  and  (2)  from  the  dependence 
almost  entirely  on  practice  without  -eience.  Hère  we 
waut  change  of  public  opinion.  With  regard  to  the 
upper  classes.  Eton  and  Harrow  bave  often  been  found 
fault  with  because  the  boys  do  not  work,  but  that  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  schools  nor  of  the  teachers  ;  the 
atmosphère  of  the  homes  from  which  the  boys  corne  is 
not  favourable  to  work,  owing  to  the  enervating  influence 
of  the  luxury  of  the  times  ;  they  feel  that  there  is  no 
necessity  to  work  ;  none  work  but  those  of  the  highest 
intellect,  and  those  who  are  driven  to  it  by  necessity. 
There  is  also  the  démon  of  athleticism  which  is  working 
so  much  mischief  in  our  educational  institutions.  Thèse 
are  rainer  négative  hindrances  than  positive  powers. 
Hence  there  is  thegreater  hope  for  the  educational  future 
of  England.  There  is  the  greater  hope  because  of  the 
wonderful  coopération  of  individuals  acting   with  the 


corporate  power  of  the  State,  and  of  the  religious  élément, 
ahvays  foremost  in  éducation,  acting  with  the  temporal 
power  of  the  State.  There  is  a  class  of  politicians  who 
think  the  religious  élément  harmful  to  éducation,  but  if 
so,  ail  history  must  be  read  backwards. —  The  Schoolmaster. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Tlie  Ladies'  Educational  Association. 

When  this  Society  commenced  its  useful  work,  it  was  confi- 
dently  predicted  by  not  a  few  that  its  existence  wouldbe  short 
and  its  success  small.  This  has  not  been  verified  by  the  resuit. 
It  has  now  carried  on  its  work  quietly  and  judiciously  for  four 
years,  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  with  increasing  usefulness. 
Many  young  ladies  who  had  left  school,  niany  other  in  ihe  higher 
classes  of  the  schools  in  the  city,  and  many  of  those  engaged 
in  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  public  and  private  schools,  owe 
to  it  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  means  of  culture  which, 
without  its  aid,  they  could  not  hâve  enjoyed  ;  and  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  a  higher  and  more  intellectual  tone  has  been  intro- 
duced  into  the  conversation  and  social  intercourse  of  many  of 
the  circles  and  coteries  that  make  up  our  city  life. 

In  the  terni  which  closed  at  Christmas,  the  subject  of  French 
literature  was  ably  discussed  by  the  Rev.  M.  Lafieur,  and  in 
his  report,  presented  to  the  Committee,  the  lecturer  expresses 
himself  as  highly  satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  class,  and  with 
the  progress  of  those  who  presented  themselves  for  examina- 
tion.  The  examination  questions  cover  a  wide  field,  and  must 
hâve  required  knowledge  and  critical  acumen  to  answer  them 
well. 

Dr.  Johnson,  of  McGill  University,  in  the  same  term  treated 
the  subject  of  light,  and  the  class  had  the  benefit  not  only  of 
the  knowledge  and  eminent  gifts  for  teaching  of  the  lecturer, 
but  of  the  admirable  optical  apparatus  of  the  University,  which, 
thanks  to  the  libéral  subscriptions  made  for  the  purpose  a  few 
years  ago  by  some  of  our  leading  citizens,  is  at  this  moment 
perhaps  equal  to  any  on  this  continent  in  its  appliances  for 
exhibiting  ail  the  newer  experiments  on  the  subject.  The 
ladies  had  thus  rare  opportunities  for  acquiring  the  knowledge 
of  a  branch  of  science  at  once  beautiful  and  difficult.  The 
class  was  large,  and  twenty-five  students  came  up  for  the 
examinations.  The  printed  paper  was  both  long  and  stiff,  but 
the  examiner  reports  theresults  as  highly  satisfactory — twenty- 
two  of  the  candidates  being  entitled  to  certificates,  and  eight 
being  placed  in  the  first  class. 

The  results  of  the  past  term  are  thus  very  gratifying,  and 
more  especially  so  in  the  indications  which  they  give  of  the 
value  of  the  work  in  an  educational  point  of  view.  It  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  class  does  not 
corne  up  for  examination  ;  but  as  this  must  necessarily  be 
voluntary,  and  the  préparation  for  the  examinations  involves 
much  work,  only  a  minority  can  at  présent  be  expected  to 
présent  themselves.  It  is  évident,  however,  that  an  improve- 
ment  is  taking  place  in  this  respect,  and  more  especially  that 
ladies  are  beginning  to  attach  the  proper  degree  of  importance 
to  the  certificate  which  they  obtain  on  passing  the  examina- 
tions. 

The  courses  of  lectures  which  hâve  just  commenced,  on  the 
truly  vital  subject  of  hygiène,  by  Dr.  Roddick,  and,  on  English 
literature  by  Dr.  Kelly,  itre  likely  to  be  still  more  largely 
attended  ;  and  no  lady  w  10  can  by  any  means  spare  the  time 
should  fail  to  attend  one  or  both  of  the  courses.  Dr  Roddick 
is  a  master  of  the  subject  of  hygiène,  and  perhaps  nothing 
could  tend  toward  the  improvement  of  the  public  health  more 
powerfully  than  an  adéquate  acquaintance,  on  the  part  of  ladies, 
with  its  laws.  Dr.  Kelly  is  a  specialist  and  enthusiast  in  English 
literature,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  bestmethodsof  giving 
instruction  in  the  subject,  which  is  one  that  commends  itself 
specially  to  the  attention  of  every  educated  woman  ;  and  we 
hâve  reason  to  believe  that  the  lecturer  will  venture  to  treat 
it  in  that  critical  and  scientific  way  which  alone  can  lay  a  good 
groundwork  for  its  acquisition. 

One  further  remark  it  may  be  well  to  make  hère.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  entirely  supported  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of 
its  members  and  the  fées  of  students,  and  the  former  should 
not  be  limited  to  those  who  can  directly  avail  themselves  of  its 
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benerits.  Every  lady,  whether  she  can  attend  the  lectures  or 
not,  should  be  proud  to  be  a  niember  of  tlie  Association,  and 
in  that  capacity  a  patron  and  supporter  of  the  higlier  éducation 
of  women  in  this  country.  It  is,  however,  surely  to  be  expected 
that  in  process  of  time  permant  endowments  will  be  given, 
which  may  enable  the  work  of  tlie  Association  to  assume  a  more 
stable  charaeter,  and  to  be  less  dépendent  on  annual  contribu- 
tions. It  is  well  to  help  those  who  show  themselves  able  to 
help  themselves,  and  we  cannot  imagine  any  body  more  likely 
to  administer  such  endowments  well  than  the  ladies  who  hâve 
so  admirably  conducted  this  Association  thus  far. 

(Montréal  Gazelle.) 


iTIcGill  Collège. 

CHRISTMAS  EXAMIXATluNS,   ls74. 

On  Saturday,  the  19th  of  December,  the  Christmas  Exaniina- 
tions  of  McGill  Collège  were  concluded,  but  the  results  were 
not  known  until  the  29th.  Below  we  publish  the  list  of  those 
who  hâve  passed 

Some  of  the  students,  as  may  be  seen  below,  passed  exceed- 
ingly  creditable  examination.  Noticeable  among  thèse  are 
Sproul  (lst  year  Science),  Chapman  (middleyear  Science),  Ross 
(ist  year  Arts),  W.  B.  Dawson  senior  year  Science),  and  Lafleur 
(_nd  year  Arts) 

Of  ail  the  students,  however,  Sproul  is  the  only  one  who 
stands  first  in  the  first  class  of  his  year  in  every  subject  in 
which  he  was  examined,  which  is  certainly  a  very  high  position 
for  any  scholar  to  take  considering  the  large  number  with 
whom  he  had  to  compete. 

Faculty  of  Arts. — Greek. — First  year  Class  I.  Ross  (Jas  ),  Me 
Farlane  ;  Dawson  (Rankine)  and  McLaren  and  Thornton,  equal. 
Class  II  Donald  and  Ritchie  (C.  W.)  and  Taylor  and  Powell, 
equal;  McFayden  and  Rose  (Peter)  and  Torrance,  equal;  Mc- 
Keen,  McKillop  Class  III.  McCrae  ;  Lyman  (A.  C.)  and  Lynn, 
equal;  Evans,  McKay  ;  McLean  and  Guerin,  equal;  Shearer  and 
Sweeny,  equal. 

Second  year.  Class  I.  Lafleur,  Gould,  Newnham,  Graham  (J. 
II.).  Class  II.  Pedley  (C.  S.);  Anderson  and  Warriner,  equal  ; 
Scott,  McGibbon,  Robertson,  Amaron  (Calvin  E.).  Class  III. 
Russell  ;  Chubb  and  Forneret  and  McLeod,  equal  ;  Walker. 

Third  year.  Class  I  Crothers,  McGoun  ;  Cox  and  Lyman 
(H.  II.),  equal.  Class  II.  Watson,  Rexford,  Malcolm,  Graham 
(Jno  ),  Duffy.     Class  III    Matheson  Gray. 

Fourth  year.     (No  examination). 

Latin — First  year.  Class  1.  Donald,  Ross  (Jas),  MacFarlane, 
Ritchie  (C.  W.),  Taylor.  Class  II.  Thornton;  McKeen  and 
Lawford,  equal  •  Dawson  (Rankine),  McCrae,  McLaren,  Lyman 
(C.  A.).  Class  III.  Guerin  and  Powell,  equal  ;  McKilloy  ;  Ross 
(Peter)  and  McFayden  and  Torrance,  equal  ;  Sweeney,  Lynn, 
McCay,  Evans,  McLean. 

Second  year.  Class  I.  Lafleur;  Gould  and  Newnham,  equal  ; 
Graham  (J.  H.)  and  Pedley  (C.  S.),  equal.  Class  II.  Anderson, 
Warriner,  Scott;  McGibbon  and  Robertson,  equal;  Amaron 
(CE.)  and  Forneret  and  Russell,  équal.  Class  III.  Chubb, 
Walker,  McLeod. 

Third  year.  Class  I.  Crothers  ;  McGoun  and  Watson,  equal  ; 
Rexford;  Cox  and  Lyman,  equal.  Class  II.  Duffy,  Graham 
(Jno.).     Class  III.  Matheson  and  Gray,  equal  ;  Malcolm 

Fourth  year.     (No  examination). 

Elementary  Psycholoyy.  —  Second  year.  Class  I.  Warriner, 
Pedley  (C.  S.),  Scott,  Gould,  Lafleur,  Russell,  Robertson,  Ama- 
ron, McGibbon,  Newnham.  Class  II.  Walker,  Forneret.  Class 
III.  Graham  and  McLeod,  equal  ;  McLennan,  Anderson,  McPhee, 
McDougall,  Chubb. 

Moral  Philosophy  —  Third  year.  Class  I.  Rexford,  McGoun  ; 
Lyman  (II.  II.)  and  Crothers,  equal.  Class  II.  Duffy,  Cox. 
Class  III.   Matheson,  Hughes,  Gray. 

Mental  Philosophy. — Fourth  year.  Class  I.  Stuart,  McKibl.in. 
Rutledge,  Siloux.  Class  II.  Knox,  Cossar.  Class  III.  Millyard, 
Whiteside. 

Enylish  language  and  UUraiurc.  —  First  year.  Class  I.  Ross 
(James),  Dawson  (II)  and  Donald,  equal;  Lawford,  McFayden, 
McLaren,  McCrea.  Class  II.  Powell.  McKeen;  Ross  (Peter), 
Ritchie  (0  W.)  and  McKay,  equal  ;  Thornton,  Evans,  Lyman 
(A.  C.)  Torrance,  Lynn,  McLean,  McKibbon(R.),  Shearer.  Class 
III.  McFarlane,  McKillop,  Guerin,  Mclntosh,  Imrio,  Sweeny. 

Third  year.  Class  I.  Rexford,  McGoun.  Class  II.  Crothers, 
Matheson,  (Iraham,  Dutl'y,  Watson.     Class  III.  None. 


Class   II.  Lyman,    (II.  II.) 


French.—Fitst  year.     Class  I.  Ross  (Jas.),  Donald,  Powell  ; 
;  Dawson  (R)  and  Guerin,  equal.     Class  II.    Ritchie  (C.  W.),  Mc- 
Killop, Lawford,  Evans,  Thornton,  Taylor,  Torrance,   MacFar- 
|  lane,  McLaren.     Class  III.  McKibbin,  Lyman  (A.  C.)  and  Lynn. 
equal;  McKeen,  Sweeney,  Imrie. 

Second  year.  Class  I.  Larleur,  Amaron,  Gould,  Graham  (J. 
H.).  Class  II.  Forneret.  Class  III.  Chubb,  McGibbon,  Robert- 
son. 

Third  year.     Class   I.    McGoun. 
Class  III.  Graham  (John),  Duffy. 

Germait. — Third  year.     Class  I.  Watson. 

Second  year.  (Senior  Division.)  Class,  I.  Lafleur.  (Junior 
Divsion.)    Class  II.  Chubb. 

First  year.  Class  I.  Lawford.  Class  II.  Evans.  Class  III. 
Guerin. 

Hebreic. — Junior  Class.  Ross,  McKay,  McCrae,  Boudreau  ; 
McKillop  and  Shearer,  equal  ;  Lynn,  Newnham,  McFadyen, 
Pedley  (C  S.),  McLean,  Sweeny,  Mclntosh. 

Senior  Class.  Warriner,  Scott,  McLeod,  Russel,  Anderson. 

Mathematics.  First  year.  Class  I.  McFayden,  Shearer  ;  Daw- 
son (R.)  and  Koss  (Peter),  equal  ;  Donald  ;  Lawford  and  Mc- 
Crae and  Torrance  iF.),  equal.  Class  III.  Imrie,  McKay  ;  Mac- 
Farlane and  McKillop  and  Ross  (James),  equal  ;  Powell,  Thorn- 
ton, Lyman  (A.  C  ),  McKibbin  (R),  Guerin. 

Second  year.  Class  I.  Scott,  Graham  t  J.  II  ),  Larleur,  Newn- 
ham. Class  II.  Gould,  Warriner.  Class  III.  Pedley  (C.  S.) 
Russell,  Ewing,  Walker,  Robertson,  Forneret,  Anderson,  Mc- 
Gibbon. 

Mathematical  physics. — Tird  year.  Class  I.  Rexford,  Lyman 
(H.  IL),  Crothers  (R.  A.).  Class  II.  None.  Class  III.  McGoun 
and  Watson,  equal  ;  Cox,  Duffy,  Graham  (J  ),  Gray. 

Fourth  year.  Class  I  Cbandler.  Class  IL  None.  Class  III. 
McKibbin  (W.  M.),  Stewart. 

Expérimental  physics. — Third  year.  Class  I.  Lyman  (II.  II.) 
and  Rexford,  equal  ;  Duffy,  Crothers  :  Graham  and  Ewing, 
equal  ;  McGoun.  Class  II.  Watson.  Class  III.  Gray,  Joseph, 
Matheson 

Fourth  year.  Class  I.  Chandler,  Stuart.  Class  II.  None. 
Class  III.  Ritchie  (W.  F.). 

Anne  Molson  mathematical prize. — Candler,  (G.  H.), 

Natural  Science. — Fourth  year.  Geology.  Class  I.  McKibbin 
(W.  M.),  Silcox.  Class  II  Whiteside,  RÔuteledge,  McLennan 
(D.). 

Third  year.  Zoology.  Class  I.  Crothers  ;  Lyman  (II.  IL)  and 
McGoun,  equal.  Class  II.  Cox,  Ewing,  Watson.  Class  III. 
Matheson,  Duffy,  Hughes,  Graham  (Jno.),  Malcolm,  McLennan 
(D.). 

Second  year.  Botany.  Class  I.  Lafleur  and  Scott,  equal  ; 
Warriner,  Gould,  Newnham,  Robertson,  Amaron.  Class  II. 
McLeorl,  Cossar,  Pedley  (C.  S.),  Walker,  Forneret,  Anderson, 
Russell,  Chubb.  Class  III.  McPhee,  Knowles,  McGibbon,  Mc- 
Lennan, Graham  (J.  H.). 

Chemistry, — First  year.  Class  I.  Dawson  (R  ),  Ross  (James  , 
Donald,  Thornton,  Ross  (Peter  R  ).  Class  II.  Taylor,  McGibbon 
(R.)  ;  Lyman  (A.  C  )  and  McKay,  equal  ;  Lynn  ;  Torrance  and 
McCrae,  equal;  Lawford,  MacFarlane  ;  McLaren  and  McKillop, 
equal;  Powe  1.  Class  III.  Whiteside,  McFayden.  Evans,  Me 
Keen,  Guerin,  Shearer,  Ritchie  (G.  W.),  Imrie,  Mclntosh. 

DEPARTMENT  0F  PRACTICAI.  AND  ArPLIED  SCIENCE. 

Engineering. — Senior  year.    Class  I.  Dawson  (W.  B.).    Class 

II.  Batcheller,  Ross   ((J.),   Ilawley.     Class   III.     Frothingham  ; 
Page  and  Wïlson,  equal. 

Middle  year.  Class  I.  Chipman.  Class  II.  Thomas,  llcth- 
rington.     Class  III.  None. 

Junior    year.     Class    I.    Sproul.     Class    II.     Pasche,    Nelson, 

Ross  (PMI.),  Caswell.    Class  II]  Cléments. 

Mininif. — Senior  year.     Class  I.   .None.     Class  II.  Noue.  Class 

III.  Wilkins. 

Mathematics. — Junior  year.  ClasE  I.  Sproul,  Class  II.  Clé- 
ments, Pasche.    class  III    Melson,  Ross  (PMlip),  Caswell. 

Middleyear.  Class  I  ,  Chipman.  Class  II  Ried.  Class  III. 
Thomas  (A.  C). 

Mathematical  physics. — Middleyear.  Class  I.  CMpinan.  Class 
II.  None.     Class  in.  Thomas  (A.  C),  llethrington. 

Senior  year.  Class  I.  Dawson  (W.  B.).  Class  II.  Page.  Haw- 
ley.    Class  III.  IIUI,  Ross,  Batcheller. 

Experimentalphysics— Middle  year.  Class  I.  Chipman,  Tho- 
mas (A  •'.),  lletiiiington.  Class  11.  Reid.  Class  111.  Roeers 
(B  B.). 

Senior   year.     Class   I.    Batcheller,   Frontinghain,   Wilkins  ; 
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Page  and  Wilson,  equal  ;  Ilawley,   Ross  (G.),   Hill.     Class  II. 
None.     Class  III    Rodger.     . 

Chemistry.  —  Middle  year.  Class  I.  Sproul  and  Chipman 
(Middle  year),  equal.  Class  II.  McNie,  Ross  (P.  D  ),  Pasche. 
Class  III.  Nelson,  Howard,  Cléments,  Caswell. 

Geology. — Senior  year  Class  I.  Hill,  Ilawley,  Page,  Ross, 
Batcheller.  Class  II.  Frothingham,  Wilson,  Rodger.  Class  III. 
None. 

Zoology. — Middle  year.  Class  I.  Chipman.  Class  II.  Heth- 
rington,  Reid,  Thomas.     Class  III.  Rogers  (R.  B.) 

English. — Senior  year.  Class  I.  Sproul,  Ross  (Philip).  Class 
IL  McNie,  Pasche,  Nelson. 

French. — Junior  year.  Class  I.  Sproul,  Pasche.  Class  IL 
Ross  (Philip)  Nelson.     Class  III    Cléments,  Howard. 

Middle  year.  Class  I.  None.  Class  IL  Chipman,  Thomas. 
Class  III.  None. 

Senior  year.  Class  I.  Dawson  (W.  B.)  Class  II  Frothing- 
ham,  Hill,  Ross  ;  Page  and  Ilawley,  equal  ;  Batcheller.  Class 
III.  Wilson,  Rodger,  Wilkins. 

German. — Middle  year.  Class  I.  None.  Class  II.  Hethring- 
ton.     Class  III.  None. 

On  behalf  of  the  Facultv, 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON,  LL.  D. 
GEORGE  CORNISH,  LL.  D. 

McGill  Collège,  Dec.  29th,  1874. 


Indnsti-iul  Education  in  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  report  for 
1874,  just  received,  contains,  a  comprehensive  and  interesting 
article  upon  the  Progress  of  Industrial  Education  in  that 
country.  From  this  we  learn  that  ail  the  land  scrip  granted 
by  Congress,  under  the  act  of  July  2,  1862,  for  the  beneiit  of 
industrial  collèges,  lias  been  delivered  by  the  government  to 
the  several  states,  Arkansas  and  Florida  having  received  theirs 
a  short  time  ago.  Twenty-six  states  hâve  sold  ail  the  land 
which  they  received  ;  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin  hâve  sold  only  a  part  ; 
and  Nebraska,  Nevada  and  Oregon  still  retain  theirs  intact. 
The  number  of  acres  sold  by  the  collèges  of  the  states  thus  far 
is  7,868,473,  and  the  number  remaining  unsold  is  1,237,844.  No 
land  has  been  sold  recently  for  less  than  90  cents  per  acre,  and 
sales  hâve  been  made  by  Kansas  and  Minnesota  at  an  av.  rage 
of  $4.33  and  $4.45  per  acre,  respective!}'.  In  one  instance  New 
York  sold  100,000  acres  at  $4  per  acre,  and  12,000  at  $4.70  per 
acre.  The  amount  already  received  by  the  collèges  of  the 
several  states  from  the  sales  of  the  congressional  land-scrip  is 
$10,560,264  ;  and  the  estimated  value  of  the  lands  remaining 
unsold,  reckoning  them  at  their  présent  market  value,  is 
$4,_89,133. 

Large  additions  hâve  been  made  by  many  of  the  collèges  to 
the  endowment  fund  derived  from  the  congressional  land  grant. 
Arkansas,  Illinois,  lndiana,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Collège, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  hâve  more  than  doubled, 
and  Conneticut  and  New  Hampshire  hâve  tripled  theirs 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has  increased  its  endow- 
ment fourteenfold,  having  added  to  it  $9,000,000.  New  York 
and  Ohio  hâve  added  to  theirs  more  than  half  a  million  dollars 
each  ;  ^and  Connecticut,  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  nearly  the 
same  sum,  respectively.  Ail  the  states,  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  few,  hâve  added  something  to  the  congressional  land 
scrip  grant.  Thèse  additions  hâve  generally  been  made  in 
buildings,  land  and  apparatus,  yet  several  of  the  states  hâve 
contributed  largely  in  money.  In  some  instances  scholarships 
hâve  been  endowed  withprivate  donations,  covering  the  tuition 
of  students,  and  in  others  paying  their  entire  expenses.  In 
most  of  the  collèges  tuition  and  room  rent  are  free  to  ail. 
Besides  ail  thèse  donations,  large  sums  hâve  been  given 
annually  by  many  of  the  states  to  defray  the  current  expenses 
ofconducting  the  collèges.  The  amount  which  thèse  collèges 
hâve  received  as  donations  from  the  states,  counties,  towns, 
and  individuals  is  $7,292,841,  not  including  the  appropriations 
made  for  current  expenses.  A  large  part  of  this  money  has 
been  given  by  individuals.  Corne!  1  university  has  received 
more  than  $1,500,000  from  this  source.  By  comparing  the 
value  of  the  property  derived  from  the  land-scrip  received  from 
the  national  government  with  that  derived  from  other  sources  it 
will  be  seen  that  for  every  $100  given  to  thèse  collèges  by  the 
government  the  people  hâve  contributed  $69,   or  more  than 


two-thirds  as  nruch.  The  entire  property  of  ail  the  collèges  is 
valued  at  $17,535,475. 

Collèges  hâve  been  established  in  ail  the  states  except 
Louisiana  and  Nevada.  In  thirty-five  states  there  are  thirty- 
eight  distinct  collèges,  and  if  we  count  two  additional  for  the 
states  of  Ceorgia  and  Missouri,  which  hâve  each  two  collèges  in 
différent  parts  of  the  state,  but  connected  with  one  university 
and  under  one  government,  the  number  will  be  increased  to 
forty.  Ail  the  collèges  are  in  opération  except  in  Florida, 
lndiana,  North  Carolina  and  Texas.  The  number  of  professors 
and  assistants  at  présent  employed  in  them  in  389,  and  the 
number  ^of  students  in  attendance  is  3,917.  lu  ,fifteen  of  the 
collèges  students  occupy  a  portion  of  the  time  each  day  in 
manual  labor  on  the  farm  or  in  the  workshop.  Attention  is 
given  by  twenty-one  of  the  collèges  to  raising  thoroughbred 
stock  for  the  purpose  of  giving  practical  instruction  to  the 
students  in  this  department  of  study,  and  also  for  aiding 
farmers  in  the  several  states  in  supplying  themselves  with  the 
most  approved  breeds. 

The  stock  is  composed  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine, 
and  numbers  in  ail  1,618,  valued  at  $82,146.  The  farm  imple- 
ments  on  the  same  are  valued  at  $47,047. 

— The  Intercollegiate  contest,  to  which  we  referred  a  few  weeks 
ago,  came  off  in  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music  on  the  even- 
ing  of  January  7th.  One  of  the  aspirants  is  credited  with  the 
following  sentence,  or  with  words  to  a  like  effect  :  "  He 
breasted  the  winds  of  circumstance,  that  he  might  ciothe  him- 
self  in  the  rags  of  common-place  upon  the  slopesof  mediocrity." 
It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  learn  that  this  gentleman  failed  to 
win  a  prize.  Occurrences  of  this  character  are  to  be  regretted  ; 
but  they  are  the  inévitable  outcomeof  undisciplined  éloquence, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  larger  measure  of  care  and  criticism 
will  be  exercised  by  the  several  professors  of  Rhetoric  before 
the  time  again  cornes  round  for  the  exhibition  of  académie 
déclamation.  The  essays  were  highly  commended  by  the 
Examining  Committee,  md  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  both  the 
prizes  for  Shakespeariai.  subjects  were  awarded  to  students  of 
Cornell  University.  Enthusiasm  over  the  success  of  the  contest 
found  expression  in  the  proposai  to  hold  the  next  one  in  con- 
nection with  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and,  in  pursuance  of 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Me  osh,  intercollegiate  examinations  will  in 
ail  probability  be  inaugurated  in  ail  the  principal  subjects  of  a 
University  course. 

— At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Philological  Association 
held  at  Hartford,  the  Président,  Prof.  Francis  A.  Marsh  put  in  a 
vigorouus  protest  against  English  orthography,  and  declared 
strongly  in  favor  of  phonetic  spelling.  He  said  : — "  Count  the 
hours  which  each  man  wastes  in  learning  to  read  at  school,  the 
hours  that  he  wastes  through  life  from  the  hinderance  to  easy 
reading,  the  hours  wasted  at  school  in  learning  to  spell,  the 
hours  spent  through  life  in  keeping  up  and  perfecting  this 
knowledge  of  spelling,  in  consulting  dictionnaries  —  a  work 
that  never  ends — the  hours  that  we  spend  in  writing  silent 
letters  ;  and  multiply  this  time  by  the  number  of  persons  who 
speak  English,  and  we  shall  hâve  a  total  of  millions  of  years 
wasted  by  each  génération.  The  cost  of  printing  the  silent 
letters  of  the  English  language  is  to  be  counted  by  millions  of 
dollars  for  each  génération.  Who  has  not  heard  the  groans  of 
Germans  or  Frenchmen  trying  to  learn  how  our  words  sound, 
or  read  the  pétitions  of  the  Japanese  ?  And  yet  literary  ama- 
teurs fall  in  love  with  thèse  squintings  and  lispings.  Their 
favourite  old  English  éditions  extend  the  charms  of  the  fair 
white  paper,  clear  and  graceful  type,  broad  margins,  and 
comely,  trusty  binding  to  the  spelling  which  is  used  in  them, 
and  thèse  old  forms  of  words  leave  an  aroma  like  the  old 
leatherofthe  binding,  more  delightful  than  wine.  They  try 
to  défend  them  by  pleading  their  advantage  in  the  study  of 
etyinology.  But  a  changeless  ortography  destroys  the  material 
for  etymological  study,  and  written  records  are  valuable  to  the 
philologist  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  accurate  records  of 
speech  as  spoken  from  year  to  year." 


SCIENCE. 


The  Transit  of  Venus. 

THE  OBSERVATIONS  AT  CAIKO. 

The  spécial  correspondent  oi'  the  London   Times,  who  aecom- 
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panied  the  expédition  to  witness  the  récent  transit  of  Venus 
at  Cairo,  writes  as  follows. 

"  The  sites  chosen  at  Cairo  and  Thebes  were  on  the  east  of 
the  Nile  and  inundated  ground,  so  as  to  keep  the  probable 
inists  as  much  as  possible  from  interfering  with  the  observation 
of  the  phenomena  at  sunrise  on  the  9th  of  Deceniber.  The 
Mokattam  heights  had  also  the  advantage  of  being  above  the 
plain,  but  not  far  removed  from  supplies.  The  niountain, 
however,  had  a  road  only  part  of  the  way  up  it,  and  the  labor 
of  earrying  stone  piers  and  huts  to  the  top  was  considérable 
The  sumniit  is  a  magniticent  position,  without  référence  to 
astronomy.  To  the  southwest,  on  the  far  side  of  the  Nile,  lie 
the  Sakharah  Pyramids,  then  the  Geezeh  Pyramids,  with  the 
great  Pyrumid  and  Sphinx— the  latter  visible  to  the  télescopes 
only,  while  immediately  beneath  the  feet,  for  the  cliffs  are 
nearly  perpendicular,  rises  the  citadel,  with  the  old  walls  of 
Saladin  and  its  modem  mosque.  To  the  left  of  it  are  t.ie  tombs 
of  the  Mamelukes,  and  to  the  right  the  mosques  and  tombs  of 
the  Caliphs,  behind  thèse  the  entire  city  of  Cairo,  extending 
up  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  For  four  days  previous  to  the 
transit  morning  the  weather  was  bad.  On  three  of  them  there 
was  a  den^e  mist  every>vhere,  and  on  the  other  day  a  mist  was 
in  the  plain  in  which  the  Mokattam  Hills  stood  like  islands 
During  the  night  preceding  the  tran>it,  there  were  occasional 
breaks  in  the  clouds,  nd  in  the  morning  it  was  plain  that  they 
were  opening,  but  it  was  a  question  if  they  would  do  so  soon 
enough  to  show  the  sun's  discplainly  before  Venus  hadcrossed 
it.  Apparently  some  English  visitors  thought  the  chance  worth 
a  considérable  effort,  for  among  the  shadows  of  the  Mokattau 
Hills  might  be  seen  parti  s  coming  up  with  télescopes  and 
tripod  rests.  By  sunrise  were  seen  the  various  observers  with 
their  télescopes  poiuted  to  the  eastern  horizon,  which  was 
covered  with  banks  of  cloud. 

"  A  small  break  in  the  clouds  showed  Venus  distinctly  to 
most  of  the  observers,  though  it  was  a  mère  glimpse.  The 
strictest  orders  had  been  given  not  to  speak  for  fear  of 
interfering  with  the  counting  time  of  the  observers.  Another 
longer  break  enabled  Venus  to  be  brought  into  the  field  of  ail 
the  télescopes  and  micrometric  measures  to  be  commenced 
Alternately  nid  in  cloud  and  visible  for  a  short  period  Venus 
continuedher  course.  The  sky  was  now  clear  ail  over  the  west 
up  to  the  zénith,  and  it  was  obvious  that  it  was  a  race  as  to 
whether  the  clouds  or  Venus  should  first  be  clear  of  the  sun. 
llappily,  after  one  long,  anxious  period  ofobscurity,  the  sun 
was  seen  to  be  passing  into  the  clear  sky,  and  there  was  still  a 
distinct,  unbroken  thread  of  light  b  tween  Venus  and  the  sun's 
limb,  and  the  critical  phase  of  contact  was  observed.  The 
instant  when  the  black  drop  assumed  the  same  depth  of 
blackness  as  the  body  of  the  planet  had  been  the  phase  adopted 
as  most  truly  showing  that  the  limbs  of  Venus  and  the  sun 
coincided.  The  times  regularly  recorded  when  reduced  lay 
within  about  three  seconds  of  each  other.  In  the  largest 
télescope,  the  Lee,  as  might  be  expected,  contact  was  seen  the 
latest.  As  none  of  the  observers  spoke  at  the  time  to  each 
other,  and  as  the  times  written  down  by  différent  clocks  or 
chronometers,  had  to  be  brought  to  the  same  terms  for 
comparison,  there  could  hâve  been  no  unconscious  influence 
exercised  by  one  observer  on  another,  and  the  agreements 
within  three  seconds  of  large  and  small  télescopes  must  be 
considered  good.  The  gênerai  appearance  of  the  phases  is 
reported  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Greenwich  model.  The 
Mack  drop  was  considered  less  long  and  distinct,  but  the  very 
close  resemblance  made  the  observers  feel  at  home  with  the 
work,  and  prevented  nervousness.  The  approximate  time  of 
contact  was  nearly  that  predicted.  To  the  exact  time  the 
observers  will  not  commit  themselves  till  the  stars  of  the  same 
day  are  worked  out,  and  the  clock  errors  made  certain." 

Progressin  China.— Récent  mails  from  China  hâve  brought  intel- 
ligence of  far  greater  interest  and  significanoe  than  the  seule- 
ment of  the  Formosan  diiîiculty.  Under  the  pressure  ofapoliti- 
cal  necessity  for  rapid  communication,  the  Covernment  sanc- 
tioned  steps  being  taken  for  the  érection  of  a  télégraphie  Une 
between  the  capital  ofTokienand  Amoy,  on  the  coast  opposite 
l'ormosa.  And  under  an  equally  iniperious  demand  for  coal  to 
feed  their  war  steamers  and  transports, Li-IIung-chang, the  Vice 
roy  of  Pechihli,  bas  obtained  the  impérial  sanction  to  work  the 
coal  mines  near  a  place  called  Kung  Ching,  in  the  southwest  of 
that  province,  with  foreign  machinery.  Already  the  ordor  has 
been  despatched  to  England  for  the  purchase  of  the  necesaary 
plantand  the  engagement  oi'engineers  and  skilled  miners.  With 
a  télégraphie  line  in  one  province,  and  coal  mines   worked  by 


foreign  engineers  and  machinery  in  another,  it  is  impossible 
that  railroads  should  not  quickly  follow.  China  will  then  find 
herself  compelled  to  niove  on,  and  at  an  accelerated  rate,  by  a 
law  far  more  irrésistible  than  any  force  which  coul  1  be  applied 
from  without  by  foreign  Powers.  The  obstacles  hitherto 
opposed  by  Feng-Shuy  will  disappear  as  suddenly  and  as  com- 
pletely  as  they  hâve  done  now  at  the  word  of  command,  not 
only  as  regards  telegraphs,  railroads  and  mines,  but  in  every 
other  direction  which  progress  may  take.  China  enters  into  a 
vew  phase  from  this  tune,  and  thèse  two  departures  from  a 
traditional  policy  dating  backwards  a  thousand  years  will  form 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Its  foreign 
relations  will,  of  necessity,  be  moditied  by  increasing  demain  la 
for  European  agencies  in  the  interior  to  work  their  mechanical 
appliances,  while  there  will  be  an  increasing  disposition  on  both 
sides  to  accept  such  modifications  of  the  ex-territorial  clause 
in  treaties  as  may  remove  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
free  access  of  foreigners  to  the  interior,  and  a  right  of  résidence 
for  industrial  and  commercial  purposes.  In  this  direction 
diplomacy  will  find  a  legitimate  field  for  the  exercise  of  its 
best  powers,  and  some  consolation  for  the  small  part  it  has  had 
to  play  in  thèse  far-reaching  measures  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. There  is  nothing.  perhaps,  more  signilicant,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  instructive,  as  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  historjr  of  thèse  unforeseen  advances.  Not  only  diplomacy 
was  powerless  to  elfect  either  of  the  objects  now  attained  by 
the  independent  action  of  the  Chinese  Government  for  their 
own  ends,  but  thèse  immédiate  ends  would  hâve  had  no  exis- 
tence save  for  the  efforts  the  Chinese  hâve  been  making  thèse 
twenty  years  past  to  create  arsenals  and  steam  fleets  for  war- 
like  purposes  and  with  hostile  rather  than peaceable  intentions 
towards  foreigners.  The  results  so  long  desired  in  the  interests 
cf  foreigners  are  due  least  to  the  means  taken  by  the  Chinese 
to  place  themselves  in  a  position  to  resist  ail  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  Treaty  Powers  to   secure  them. — Pall  Mail  Gazette. 

Engineering  two  thousand  years  ago. — Perhaps  some  of  tho 
most  remarkable  remains  of  ancient  engineering  are  those 
which  were  discovered  by  excavations  made  some  ten  or  twelvo 
years  since,  a  short  distance  from  Rome,  and  near  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Alatri.  This  city  was  surrounded  by  massive 
walls,  and  located  on  a  mountain  or  elevated  point,  and  Ul- 
provided  with  water.  About  150  years  before  christ,  as  we 
learn  from  a  Roman  inscription,  an  immense  acqueduct  was 
built  to  bring  water  from  a  neighbouring  mountain  better  sup- 
plied  with  that  élément.  We  are  furtheiruore  told  that  this 
acqueduct  was  340  feet  higli,  supported  upon  arches  and  pro- 
vided  with  strong  pipes.  The  topography  of  the  country, 
moreover,  assures  us  that  the  water  supply  could  not  hâve 
been  conducted  into  tho  city,  even  over  such  high  supports, 
except  by  pipes — an  invorted  syphon — the  lowest  point  of  which 
must  hâve  been  some  340  feet  below  the  point  ofdelivery,  or 
under  a  pressure  of  at  lest  ten  atmosphères.  The  excavations 
already  alluded  to  show  that  the  acqueduct  must  hâve  been  of 
large  size,  as  the  piers  of  the  arches  are  not  Less  than  five  feet 
nine  inches  in  breadth,  while  the  total  length  of  tin-  syphon 
must  hâve  been  between  four  and  five  miles.  The  question 
naturally  arises — How,  and  of  what  material,  mis  this  syphon 
built  ?  As  iron  pipes  of  largo  dimensions,  if  of  any  dimensions 
atall,  were  not  known  at  the  era,  we  can  look  only  to  masonry 
or  woodwork  for  the  material  of  such  construction.  Possibl]  t 
clue  has  been  found  to  the  mode  of  their  construction  by  a 
subséquent  disoovery,  near  the  Mime  locality,  ofa  field,  bud- 

posed  to  hâve  be.  n  tlie  -itr  of  an  ancient  parade  ground  near 
this  once  walled  city  of  Alatri.  A  complète  System  of  under- 
ground drainage  lias  been  revealed  at  a  depth  of  about  7  feet 
uelow  the  surface  of  th.-  field,  effected  by  a  well  oonstructed 
system  of  pipes  made  of  fire-clay,  each  about  18  inches  m 
diameter.  It  is  possible  that  such  a  pipe,  oflarger  dimension  s 
and  strengthenea  on  its  exterior  by  a  strong  and  massive  bul- 
wark  of  masonry,  may  hâve  been  the  means  of  conveying  the 
water  into  t  lie  city.  Jiut  however  that  end  might  hâve  been 
attained,  the  work  was  certainly  a  most  wonderful  feat  of 
engineering,  consideriug  the  condition  of  the  mechanic  arts  ol 
Chai  early  day.  The  excavations  and  discoveries  thus  brought 
to   liglit,    and    so    fully    eonlinning    the    truth   of  the   ann.nl 

inscription,  were  conducted  by  order  •  •!  the.  présent  l'ope,  and 
under  the  immédiate  supervision  of  the  well-known  [talian 
aoientist,  Father  Secohi. 

To  obtain  light  without  the  use  of  matclies. — To  obtain  light 
instant  ly  without  the  use  of  matches  an  l  without  the  danger 
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of  setting  things  on  fire,  take  an  oblong  phial  of  the  whitest 
and  clearest  glass  ;  put  into  it  a  pièce  of  phosphorus  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  upon  which  pour  some  olive  oil,  heated  to  the 
boiling  point,  filling  the  phial  about  one-third  full,  and  then 
cork  the  phial  tightly.  To  use  it,  remove  the  cor!;:  and  allow 
the  air  to  enter  the  phial,  and  then  recorkit.  The  whole  empty 
space  in  the  bottle  will  then  become  luminous,  and  the  light 
obtained  will  be  equal  to  that  of  a  lamp.  As  soon  as  the  light 
grows  iveak  its  power  can  be  inereased  by  opening  the  phial 
and  allowing  a  fresh  supply  of  air  to  enter.  In  winter  it  is 
sonietimes  necessary  to  heat  the  phial  between  the  hands  to 
increase  the  fluidity  of  the  oil.  Thus  prepared,  the  phial  may 
be  used  for  six  months.  Tliis  contrivanee  is  now  used  by  the 
watchmen  of  Paris  in  ail  magazines  where  explosive  or  inflam- 
mable materials  are  stored. 


MISCELLAN^". 


Sleep  and  no  sleep. — It  is  a  religious  duty  to  sleep,  and  to 
sleep  enough;  and  he  who  does  not,  may  be  sure  that  he  is 
breaking  the  Sixth  Commandment,  which  requireth  ail  Lwful 
endeavors  to  préserve  our  own  life,  as  well  as  the  lives  of 
others. 

There  is  scarcely  a  better  health  meter  for  men  who  think 
much  than  this.  Hard  mental  work  is  beginning  to  kill  when 
it  interfères  with  sleep,  and  he  who  plies  his  brain  with  ever  so 
much  energy  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day,  prays  and  plays  rive  or 
six,  and  sleeps  seven  or  eight,  will  ne  ver  die  of  over-work.  But 
he  must  make  a  business  of  it.  Braïn-work,  food,  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  culture  of  the  soûl,  social  relaxation  and  sleep, — 
thèse  are  the  constituants  of  good  living,  and  they  will  be 
attended  by  health,  wealth,  usefulness  and  happiness.  If 
anything  else  is  wanting,  it  will  be  added  thereunto. 

The  old  theory  was  that  sleep  is  induced  by  the  pressure  of 
blood  on  the  brain.  Because  the  stupor  of  apoplexy  follows 
congestion  of  the  brain,  it  was  held  that  sleep  was  somewhat 
like  an  incipient  disease  ;  a  very  stupid  theory,  for  sleep,  so  far 
from  being  like  disease,  is  "  the  sweet  restorer  "  of  the  waste 
that  brainwork  makes.  Congestion  is  imminent  when  the  brain 
is  pressed  hard  with  blood,  and  it  is  doing  more  than  its  duty. 
But  when  the  brain  has  been  laid  bare  by  removing  a  portion  I 
of  a  skull  of  a  living  animal,  it  is  obvious  to  the  eye  that  as 
sleep  cornes,  the  brain  occupies  less  space  than  before,  and  as 
the  animal  awakes,  the  brain  expandsand  tills  the  cavity  again. 
Sometimes,  on  rising  suddenly  in  bed  from  a  sound  sleep,  one 
is  dizzy  or  iightheaded,  and  that  is  because  the  blood  has  not 
had  time  to  regain  its  normal  circulation  in  the  upper  story. 
And  it  is  not  well  to  spring  up  quickly  on  waking  ;  take  things 
moderately  then,  as  at  ail  times.  Thus  we  see  the  necessity  of 
sleep,  that  the  waste  of  the  whole  nervous  System,  occasioned 
by  the  wear  and  tear  of  mental  and  physical  labor  through  the 
day,  may  be  repaired.  You  cannot  make  machinery  of  the 
hardest  steel  and  of  the  most  polished  surface  that  will  not 
wear  out  or  break  down.  And  ail  the  machinery  on  earth 
combined  would  not  show  workmâhship  so  délicate,  and  linished, 
and  fitted  for  such  exquisite  service  as  the  body  and  the  mind 
of  a  rnan. 

It  has  been  publicly  stated  that  ten  bank  présidents  in  this 
city  were  killed  by  the  commercial  crash  of  1857.  Not  one  of 
them  would  hâve  died  of  that  disaster  had  he  given  ten  hours 
a  day  to  business  and  eight  to  sleep.  I  do  not  know  what 
Shakespeare  meant  when  he  wrote  that  "  sleep  knits  up  the 
ravelled  sleeveof  care  ;  "  but  I  well  know,  by  long  experiment, 
that  when  care  has  wasted  and  unravelled  the  web  of  life.  so 
that  the  man  is  falling  into  sixes  and  sevens,  like  an  old 
stocking  or  knitted  sleeve,  then  kind  sleep  cornes  to  his  aid, 
knits  it  ail  up  again,  and  makes  him  as  good  as  new.  The 
victims  of  no  sleep  from  our  banks  and  stores,  go  wandering 
over  Europe  like  the  spirits  in  the  gospels,  seeking  rest  and 
finding  none,  because  they  hastened  to  be  rich,  and  would  not, 
and  then  could  not,  sleep. 

Prince  Albert,  that  model  prince  consort,  worth  any  dozen 
kings  of  the  common  herd,  gave  a  written  certiticate  to  the 
value  of  a  recipe  for  going  to  sleep,  of  which  a  man  claimed  to 
be  the  discoverer.  But  it  was  in  use  long  before  His  Royal 
Jliglmess  was  dreamed  of,  and  is  o£  no  great  value.  The  only 
directions  worth  repeating  are  to  "  stop  thinking,"  and  in 
order  to  do  that  most  difflcult  of  ail  things  for  a  thinking  man 


to  do,  headwork  and  handwork  must  be  suspended  at  an  early 
hour,  the  mind  relieved  by  such  light  employaient  as  willdivert 
thought  from  the  serious  business  a  of  the  day,  and  the  nervous 
system  will  thus  be  calmed  and  soothed,  so  as  to  induce  that 
peace  which  foretells  sleep.  The  devices  are  many  andcurious 
to  win  this  boon.  But  they  ail  amount  to  the  same  thing, — the 
diversion  of  thought  irom  any  subject  that  excites  mental  effort. 
Hungerand  coldare  unfavorable  to  sleep.  Itisnot  sounwhole 
some  as  many  suppose,  to  go  to  bed  after  a  good  supper.  The 
sleep  of  infancy  always  follows  it.  Ail  dumb  animais  eat  and 
then  sleep.  Reason  ibrbids  gluttony,  and  reason  also  forbids 
going  to  bed  with  a  stomach  craving  food.  Keep  the  body 
warm  and  the  head  uncovered,  so  that  the  blood  may  be 
tempted  away  from  the  brain,  and  not  into  it. — Irenosus,  in  N. 
Y.  Observer. 

A  literary  curiosity. — The  following  lines  it  will  be  seen  hâve 
been  written  by  différent  persons,  but  so  carefully  are  they 
arranged  that  one  would  be  apt  to  suppose  that  they  were  the 
productions  of  one  author. 

LIFE. 

Why  ail  tins  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour? 

Life's  a  short  summer — man  is  but  aflower; 

By  turns  we  catch  this  fatal  breathand  die. 

The  cradle  and  the  tomb,  alas  I  so  nigh. 

To  be  better  far  than  not  to  be, 

Through  ail  nian's  life  may  seem  a  tragedy  ; 

But  light  cares  speak  when  mighty  griefs  are  dumb 


— Young. 

— Dr.  Johnson. 

— Pope. 

— Prior. 

— Sewell. 

— Spencer. 

— Daniel. 
The  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  they  corne. 

— Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Your  fate  is  but  the  common  fate  of  ail  ; 

— Longfellow. 
Unmingled  joys  hère  no  man  b  l'ail  : 

— Southwell. 
Nature  to  each  allots  his  proper  sphère, 

— Congreve. 
Fortune  makes  folly  lier  peculiar  care  : 

-Churchill. 
Custom  does  not  often  reason  overrule, 

— Rochester. 
And  throw  a  cruel  sunshine  on  a  fool. 

— Armstrong. 
Live  well— how  long  or  short  permit  to  heaven. 

— Milton. 
They  who  forgive  most  shall  be  most  forgiven. 

— Bailey. 
Sin  may  be  clasped  so  close  we  cannot  see  its  face 

— French. 
Vile  intercourse  where  virtue  has  not  place, 

— Sommerville. 
Then  keep  each  passion  down  however  dear. 

— Thomson. 
Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear  ; 

— Byron. 
lier  sensual  snares  let  faithless  pleasures  lay, 

—  Smollet. 
With  craft  and  skill  to  i  uin  and  betray, 

— Crabbe. 
Soar  not  too  high  to  fall,  but  stoop  to  rise, 

— ilassinger. 
We  masters  grow  ofall  that  we  despise. 

— Crowley 
Oh,  then,  renounce  that  impious  self  esteem, 

— Beattie. 
Riches  hâve  wings  ;  and  grandeur  is  a  dream. 

— Cowper. 
Think  not  ambiti  n  wise  because  'tis  brave. 

— Sir  Walter  Davenant. 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

— Gray. 

What  is  ambition  ?  'Tis  a  glorious  cheat, 

— Willis. 

Only  a  destructive  to  the  brave  and  great. 

— Addison. 
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What's  ail  the  gaudj'  glitter  of  a  crown  ? 

— Dryden. 
The  way  to  bliss  lies  not  on  beds  of  down. 

— Francis  Quarles. 
JIow  long  we  livr,  not  yeers  but  actions  tell, 

— Watkins. 
That  man  lives  twice  who  lives  the  tiret  hfe  well. 

— Herrick. 
Make,  then,  while  yet  ye  naay,  your  God  your  friend, 

— William  Masson. 
Whom  Christians  worship,  yet  not  comprehend. 

— Uill. 
The  trust  that's  given  guard,  and  to  yourself  be  just, 

— Dana. 
For  live  we  how  we  may,  yet  die  we  must. 

—  Shakespeare. 

— The  teacher  who  thinks  it  is  enough  to  know  the  lesson  of 
the  day  and  talkabout  it  to  bis  class  loses  sight  of  the  chief 
work  devolving  on  him  as  a  teacher — the  work  of  keeping  his 
scholars  at  work.  Dr.  Vincent  says  ."A  teacher  gets  work 
out  of  his  scholars,  gets  questions,  gets  answers,  gets  hints, 
gets  a  good  chance  to  keep  is  own  mouth  shut  a  good  part  of 
the  time,  and  the  mouths  of  his  scholars  open  and  their  brains 
busy  and  their  hearts  excited,  " 

— Président  Eliot,  of  Ilavard,  speaking  of  the  system  ef  local 
examinations  for  women  that  lias  lately  been  inaugurated 
under  the  direction  of  that  institution,  says:  "  If  it  be  asked 
what  good  can  exaniinations  by  the  University  do  when  the 
University  does  not  teach  girls,  the  answer  is  that  they  can  do 
precisely  the  same  service  for  girls'  schools  which  collège  admis- 
sion examinations  hâve  done  for  preparatory  schools  for  boys 
— they  can  set  a  standard  and  prescribe  a  judicious  programme 
of  study  for  several  years  of  life  between  twelve  and  eighteen. 
There  is  now  no  standard  for  girls'  schools  ;  no  means  of  pub- 
licly  coniparing  one  school  with  another  ;  no  visible  goal  for 
pupils  or  teachers.  Thèse  deficiencies  the  proposed  examina- 
tion  may  in  part  supply.  " 

Industrial  Exhibiihins.—A.  suggestion  lias  been  made  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  in  the  United  States  to  encourage 
"  Industrial  Exhibitions  "  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  of  that  country.  It  is  proposed  that  the  pupils  should 
be  induced  to  bring  to  the  school  once  a  week,  or  one  aforniglit 
some  article  of  use  made  by  themselves,  to  b  •  exhibited  and 
explained  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  in  the  présence 
of  the  parents  and  friends.  The  Commissioner,  it  is  stated, 
entirely  approves  of  this  plan,  which  he  considers  to  be  a 
practical  developement  and  application  of  the  Kindergarten 
system,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  youngest  children,  by  a  wise 
direction  of  instinct  to  make  something  themselves,  may  be 
taught  several  useful  lessons.  Ile  also  commands  the  plan  as 
a  means  of  increasing  the  interest  of  parents  and  friends  in  the 
schools,  and  of  receiving  their  visita  at  the  stated  intervais, 
while  it  would  furthermore  arouse  in  the  children  sucli  an 
interest  in  the  daily  work  of  the  household,  the  shop,  and  the 
farm,  as  will  teach  them  the  value  and  dignity  of  labor,  and  fit 
them  for  usefulness. 

Watch  The  Books. — ILow  large  a  proportion  of  mothers  and 
guardians  exercise  anything  which  can  be  called  watcliful  care 
as  to  what  books  and  papers  the  children  shall  read?  And  yet 
the  booksellers'  shelves  groan  under  the  weight  of  the  most 
dissipating,  weakening,  and  insidious  books  that  can  possibly 
be  imagined  ;  and  newspapers  which  ought  never  to  enter  any 
décent  house  lie  on  the  table  of  man  y  a  family  sittingroom. 
Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  records  of 
any  large  circulating  library  will  be  astonished  at  the  immense 
demand  which  there  is  for  thèse  average  novels.  And,  in  our 
parlors  and  chambers  to-day,  myriads  of  little  girls  are  curled 
up  in  corners,  poringover  such  reading— storics  ofcomplicated 
modem  society,  the  very  wor>t  kind  of  reading  for  a  child  ; 
stories  "  whose  exciting  pages  delight  in  painting  the  love  of 
the  sexes  for  each  other,  and  its  gemmai  phases."  And  the 
mothers  do  not  know  what  they  are  re:  ding  ;  and  the  children 
answer.  whenasked  what  they  read  :  "  Oh  anything  that  cornes 
along!  " — Anna  C.  Brackett. 

Why  the  boys  leave  the  farm.  —A  contributor  to  the  Country 
Gentleman  supplies  the  following  sound  reasons  for  boys  not 
having  sufficient  attraction  to  become  naturalized  farmer  :  — 

One  is  because  their  tastes  and  opinions  arc  not  consulted 


enough.  Another  is  that  from  the  time  they  are  large  enough 
to  do  a  few  chores  till  they  are  twenty  one,  it  is  apt  to  be 
work,  work,  from  rnorning  till  night,  the  year  round,  without 
hope  of  other  reward  than  their  boardand  clothes.  The  father 
seldom  consults  lus  son  in  regard  to  his  plans  about  the  farm, 
and  as  the  boy  grows  older,  he  cares  very  little  about  them. 
After  the  work  for  the  day  is  done,  the  boys  corne  in  and  want 
something  to  do;  they  hâve  been  at  work  ail  day  and  their 
muscles  are  tired,  but  their  brains  hâve  been  resting  ail  day 
and  are  pining  for  exercise.  They  look  around,  and  perchance 
see  a  paper  full  of  polities,  or  a  paper  whose  columns  are  filled 
with  local  news  of  trivial  importance,  which  they  hâve  read 
over  and  over,  but  see  no  books  which  tend  to  enlighten  the 
mind  and  elevate  the  soûl.  Having  nothing  else  to  do,  they  go 
down  to  the  village,  and  theie  they  soon  learn  to  smoko,  chew 
and  swear  with  dissolute  comparions.  After  a  time  they  corne 
into  contact  with  one  of  those  fellows  who  has  been  off  to 
"  seek  his  fortune  "  and  corne  home  "dead  broke''  to  live  on 
his  friends.  They  listen  to  his  stories  of  adventures  by  land 
and  sea,  and,  since  they  hâve  seen  little  of  the  world  outside  of 
their  native  town,  believe  ail  he  says  ;  and  as  they  hâve  seen 
none  of  the  advantages  of  a  farmer's  life,  but  ail  its  disadvan- 
tages,  they  are  disgusted  with  it,  and  résolve  to  get  away  from 
home  and  try  their  fortune  in  other  parts.  Hère  they  make  a 
great  mistake,  for  they  hâve  no  éducation,  no  trade,  nomoney, 
and  are  perfectly  friendless  in  the  great  world  ;  and  the  vices 
of  their  boyhood  still  cling  to  them,  dragging  them  down.  And 
after  being  knocked  about  from  place  to  place,  until  hard  work 
and  debauchery  bave  broken  their  constitutions,  they  return 
to  their  native  town,  homeless,  penniless,  friendless,  to  drag 
through  a  few  more  years  and  then  sink  into  the  grave,  with 
few  to  mourn  their  loss  or  take  warning  by  their  example. 

In  order  to  make  them  stay  on  the  farm,  you  should  get 
them  interested  in  farm  work,  tell  them  your  plans,  ask  their 
opinion,  and  when  they  bave  given  it,  ask  them  why  they  think 
so  and  so.  and  what  has  led  them  to  such  a  conclusion.  Draw 
out  their  thoughts,  procure  good  agricultural  and  literarypapers 
and  books.  Perhaps  you  will  say  that  you  hâve  not  the  money 
to  spend  for  thèse  things  ;  but  stop  a  moment  and  consider 
how  niuch  it  has  cost  you  for  tobacco  for  the  past  year,  and 
then  résolve  that  you  will  never  touch  another  particle  of  the 
weed,  which  has  been  the  means  of  clouding  your  brain  and 
darkening  your  intellect  for  many  years  ;  take  the  money 
which  you  will  thus  save  in  this,  and  purchase  somme  books, 
not  those  trashy,  yellow-covered  things,  but  books  written  by 
our  authors,  no  matter  what  they  treat  on,  whether  it  be  farm 
ing  or  astronomy  ;  get  something  that  will  interest  your  smi. 
Once  get  them  to  reading,  and  they  will  take  to  good  literature 
like  ducks  to  the  water,  and  instead  of  spending  their  hours  at 
the  village  tavern  they  will  be  storing  their  minds  with  useful 
knowledge,  that  will  be  of  infinité  value  to  them  as  they 
grow  up. 

As  soon  as  they  begin  to  read  they  will  want  to  try  experi- 
ments  for  themselves.  Let  them  hâve  a  good  pièce  of  ground, 
help  them  to  plough  and  get  it  ready.  and  thon  tell  them  to 
go  ahead.  [f  they  corne  to  you  for  advice,  giveit;  but  do  not 
tell  th. •m  they  must  do  this,  and  they  must  not  do  that, 
for  they  bave  quick  perceptions,  and  if  your  advice  is  gool 
they  will  soon  find  it  out  and  f'ollow  it.  Soon  they  will  begin 
to  talk  about  fixing  up  the  house  a  little,  and  sotting  out  some 
fruit  and  shade  trees.  A  coat  of  paint,  a  few  new  blinda,  and 
numerous  other  little  attractions,  rentier  your  house  hardly 
recognizable  to  one  who  saw  it  a  year  ago,  although  your  purse 
has  not  been  made  much  lighter  by  the  outlay.  Thon  go  the 
woods  and  get  some  trees,  and  plant  them  around  the  hou^e, 
and  in  a  few  years  they  will  make  a  delightful  shade,  which 
you  can  enjoy  on  a  hot  midsummer'a  day.  Next  help  the  girls 
to  prépare  some  flowor  lieds,  which  will  add  wonderfully  to 
the  beauty  of  your  grounds.  Next  plant  a  hedge  in  place  of 
the  old,  b'roken-down  lenee  in  front  of  the  house,  and  other 
improvements  of  like  trifling  OOSt  will  follow  in  due  time,  the 
oarrying  out  of  which  will  render  your  home  a  lovely  spot, 
which  your  children  would  never  fora  moment  think  ofexchanu 
ing  for  a  eity  hume,  and  where  you  can  live  out  the  remainder 
ofyour  days  in  peace,  and  go  down  to  the  grave  having  bid 
farewell  to  your  children  joined  m  Love  and  harmony  around 

your  couch 

Nature'»  School  By  !'■■  G.  Northrop— The  best  sort  of 
kindergarten  is  the  open  Belds  and  varied  objects  of  the 
country,  if  only  the  eye  be  trained  to  habits  ofcareful  observa- 
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tion.  Nature  is  then  the  best  teacher  of  the  juvénile  rnind. 
Things  are  studied  more  than  mère  words  ;  or,  rather,  the 
perception  of  objects  and  their  characteristics  gives  précision 
to  thought  and  language.  To  give  one  ofmany  illustrations, 
how  différent  would  hâve  been  the  history  of  the  great  naturalist 
of  our  day  had  he  spent  lus  childhood  in  a  large  city.  How 
fortunate  for  Agassiz  and  for  the  world  that  his  native  home 
was  the  humble  parsonage  ofa  plainbut  intellectual  clergyman 
in  the  little  village  of  Mottier,  in  Switzerland.  Though  early 
instructed  by  his  intelligent  parents,  he  did  not  attend  school 
till  he  was  eleven  years  of  âge.  The  woody  hills,  the  gardens 
and  vineyards,  the  brooks,  cascades,  and  lakes,  the  Jura  and 
more  distant  Alps,  with  niagnificent  glaciers,  glistening  flelds 
of  snow  and  ice — thèse  were  his  real  teachers.  This  plain, 
rustic  Mottier,  lying  midway  between  the  lakes  of  Neuchatel 
and  Morat,  its  old  stone  houses,  with  projecting  roofs  of  red 
tiles  and  the  stairs  on  the  outside  reaching  to  the  balconies 
that  surround  the  second  story,  thèse  balconies  often 
serving  as  storeroom  and  hlled  with  onions,  squashes,  and 
various  other  vegetables,  and  sometimes  beautiful  and  fragrant 
with  potted  fiowers  ;  the  streets  narrow,  winding,  and  irregular  ; 
the  houses  facing  in  ail  directions,  like  so  many  dice—  such 
were  the  surroundings  of  his  boyhood. 

A  boy's  play  may  become  a  useful  drill.  Agassiz' s  sports 
were  admirably  litted  to  convert  the  observing  boy  into  the 
future  naturalist.  They  were  boating,  iishing,  hunting  ; 
studying  birds  and  turtles  ;  gathering  bugs,  butterflies,  and 
other  insects  ;  roaming  in  the  woods  ;  taking  long  excursions  on 
Lake  Neuchatel,  whose  waters  are  so  clear  that  the  bottom  is 
plainly  seen  at  an  unusual  depth,  enabling  him  to  find  the 
haunts  and  study  the  habits  of  the  fish  ;  traversing  the  valley 
of  the  Orbe,  after  his  father  moved  to  that  place,  on  the  other 
end  of  Lake  Neuchate1  ;  climbing  steep  hills  and  rocky  cliffs, 
and  even  ascending  the  niagnificent  précipices  of  the  Jura. 
I  iving  much  in  the  open  air,  he  observed  the  birds,  so  as  to 
distinguish  them  by  their  beak,  claws,  size,  form,  plumage, 
might,  or  song.  If  in  early  life  he  knew  less  of  books,  he  had 
studied  Nature  more.  The  habits  of  observation  thus  formed 
and  the  love  of  knowledge  thus  awakened  admirably  prepared 
him  for  the  school  books,  which  he  afterward  perused  with 
enthusiasm. 

I  diave  often  advised  the  sons  of  wealth  in  our  cities  to  spend 
at  least  one  year  in  the  country,  with  its  freer  sports  and  wider 
range  of  rambles  ;  or,  better  still,  for  bothphysical  and  mental 
training,  to  give  one  season  to  hard  work  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
shop.  The  practical  skill  thus  gained  in  contriving  and 
adapting  means  to  ends,  in  observing  men  and  things,  and 
studying  Nature  and  domestic  animais,  may  fully  compensate 
for  some  lose  of  book  learning,  or  lead  one,  like  Agassiz,  to 
pursue  text  books  with  still  greater  zest — A*.  Y.  Independent. 

— The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  brief  but  comprehensive  law 
"  relative  to  the  attendance  of  children  at  school  "  which  was 
enacted  by  the  Législature  of  New  Jersey  at  its  last  session 
rmd  is  now  in  force  in  that  State  .  "  Every  parent,  guardian,  or 
other  person,  having  control  and  charge  of  any  child  between 
the  âges  of  eight  and  thirteen  years,  shall  cause  such  child  to 
attend  some  public  or  private  school  at  least  twelve  weeks  in 
each  year,  six  weeks  at  least  of  which  attendance  shall  be 
consécutive  ;  or  to  be  instructed  at  home  at  least  twelve  weeks 
in  each  year  in  the  branches  of  éducation  commonly  taught  in 
the  public  schools,  unless  the  physical  or  mental  condition  of 
the  child  is  such  as  to  render  such  attendance  inexpedient  or 
impracticable  And  for  every  neglect  of  such  duty  the  party 
so  offending  shall  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the  city,  town,  borough, 
or  school  district  in  which  such  child  résides  a  sum  not  exceed 
ing  twenty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  any  court  of  compétent 
juridiction  in  the  county  in  which  such  city,  town,  borough, 
or  school  district  may  be  situated  ;  provided,  however, 
that  the  aforesaid  penalty  shall  not  be  imposed  if  it  shall 
be  satisfactorily  proven  upon  the  trial  of  the  case  that  the 
parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  so  neglecting  was  unable 
by  reason  of  extrême  poverty  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  this  act.-  N.  Y.  Independent. 
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IN'ntural  Science  and 

Popular  Education. 

Ry  Prof.  Chas.  F.  Himes,  Ph.  D. 
The  educational  world  lias  beenthrown  into  a  ferment 
of  discussion,  more  particularly  in  ihe  past  décade,  by 
the  prominenc.e  into  which  the  branches  of  physical 
science  hâve  thrust  themselves  by  the  wonderful  dis- 
coveries,  and,  if  possible,  still  more  wouderful  praclical 
applications  of  them.  Il  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
the  attention  of  the  world  shonld,  in  a  measure,  be 
riveted  «pon  the  branches  of  study  which  permeate  with 
their  influence  ail  classes  of  soeiëty,  coming  in  contact, 
as  they  do,  in  a  greater  or  less  degî'ee,  with  every  inidi- 
vidual.  revolutionizing  ail  industrial  processes,  improving 


the  physical  condition  of  ail  classes,  assisting  in  effecting 
great  moral  and  political  révolutions.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  factors,  and  promi- 
nent and  powerful   factors,   in   the   great  problems  of 
humanity.     Perhaps  the  world  lias  run  a  littlemad,  and, 
it  so,  excusably  on  this  subject,  and  perhaps scientists  are 
inclined  to  become   unbearably  science-proud,   but    it 
seems  only  natural  that  there  should  be  some  who  think 
that  room" should  be  found,  or  made,  if  necessary,  for  a 
fuller    study    of  thèse    branches    of    human    science, 
especially  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  those 
that  daim  to  cover  the  ground  of  a  libéral  éducation, 
that   spécial   schools   for   instruction   in    thèse    varions 
branches  should  be  built  up  and  fostered  by  the  govern 
ment,  and  that  some  in  their  enihusiasm  should  scarcel] 
see  anything  worth  learning,  or  worth  considering,  that 
does  not  bear  directly  upon  the  advancement  of  the  race 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world. 
The  earnestness  of  opinion  and  purpose  is  frequently 
manifested  in  the  temper  in   which  the  discussions  are 
conducted.     Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  men 
of  straw  set  up  on  both   sides,  and  battered  to  pièces, 
instead  of  antagonistic  Systems.    The   advocates  of  the 
old  system  are  often  almost  accused  of  trying  to  carry  us 
back  to  Latin  and  Greek  as  our  vernacular,  whilst  those 
of  the  new  are  regarded   as  having  no  toleration   for 
anything  that  does  not  bear  directly  upon  the  solution  of 
the  all-absorbing  question.     What  shall    I  eat  '.'    what 
shall  I  diink  ?  wherewithal  shall  I  be  clothed  ?  Between 
thèse  great  extrêmes,  of  those  who  would  retain  what  is 
old  and  tried  simply  because  "  it  lus  been  approved  by 
the  practise  of  générations,"  and  those  who  are  inclined 
to  rejcct  anything  simply  because  it  has  an  air  of  lon^. 
long  ago,  aboutit,  the  greater  number  of  collèges,  indeed 
practically  ail  of  them,  are  settling  down  into  the  always 
safe  middle  course,  and  thèse  branches  are  recognized 
equally  with  the  old  established  branches  of  study  as 
educational  instruments,  as  capable  of  utilization  in"  the 
development  of  the  mental  faculties,  as  well  as  Ln  their 
direct  practicable  application  to  the  affairs  of  Life.    Thus 
whilst  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  so  called  new 
éducation  admits  that  the  study  of  physics  gives  a  powet 
over  nature,  real  power  as  we  wield  and  apply  her  forces, 
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he  also  admits,  that  it  gives  "  intellectual  power,  as  we 
interpret  her  secrets,  predict  lier  phenomena,  enforce  lier 
laws,  and  re-create  he.i  universe,"  in  other  word  s,  that 
the  study  of  thèse  branches  imparts  both  knowledge  that 
can  be  immediately  andpractically  applied,  and  discipline 
of  the  mental  faculties,  both  recognized  objects  of  éduca- 
tion. 

The  question,  therefore,  as  far  as  collèges  are  concerned, 
:nay  be  regarded  as  substantially  settled  in  favor  of  the 
advc  'ates  of  the  new  éducation,  since,  as  a  resuit  of  such 
views,  we  fmd  in  almost  ail  collèges  parallel  élective 
courses/  regarded  as  équivalent,  and  entitling  to  the 
samc  degree  ^1  Bachdlor  of  Arts,  according  to  wbich  in 
each  caso  tlie  décision  between  the  dead  languages  and 
living  sck-nce  is  left  to  the  student  or  his  natural  guar- 
dian.  But  just  at  tins  point  another  question  of  equal, 
perhaps  greater  importance  arises,  as  to  whether  thèse 
branches  are  exercising  their  full  influence  in  a  system 
of  éducation  designed  for  the  masses,  and  assemblages  of 
educato-  :  seem  most  appropriate  places  to  introduce  the 
considc  on  of  the  degree  to  wbich,  and  the  manner  in 
wl-ich  ..À  study  of  natural  science  may  be  utilized  in  a 
grand  system  of  American  popular  éducation,  restricting 


thrust  upon  them,  and  upon  some  of  the  most  important 
subjects  that  corne  within  the  range  of  human  thought, 
Every  man  must  act  upon  his  own  conclusions,  and  must 
suffer  the  conséquences  not  only  of  his  own  errors  of 
judgment,  or  of  bis  own  indifférence,  but  of  that  of  bis 
neighbors,  and  must  incite  them  to  thought,  must  brin  g 
them  over  to  his  own  way  of  thinking.  No  one  can 
remain  outside  the  great  current  of  thought  ;  he  will  be 
dragged  in,  or  thrust  in  at  some  point,  either  tbrough 
his  interests,  his  affections,  his  préjudices,  or  perhaps  the 
rude  disturbance  of  his  case.  We  may  then,  indeed, 
say  that  intellectual  activity  is  the  characteristic  habit, 
the  fashion  of  Americans.  Grave  questions  which  force 
themselves  upon  governments,  ultimately  rest  upon  the 
masses  hère  for  their  seulement,  and  through  the 
considération  of  them  the  niasses  are  brought  to  higher 
moral  and  intellectual  levels.  Great  interests  may  clash 
with  great  principles,individual  selfishness  may  aggregate 
into  great  national  injustice  and  wrong,  but  slowly  and 
perhaps  with  much  suffering  and  sacrifice,  the  masses 
rise  to  a  higher  level,  the  problem  solves  itself,  and  the 
nation  looks  back  almost  with  wonder  upon  its  former 
self.    There   is  ahvays   a  surprise  in  the  évolution  of 


the  word  popular  in  tins  connection  to  that  part  of  the  grand  moral  principlès,  of  fundamental  truths  from  the 
educationai  system  which  acts  directly  upon  the  masses,  i  apparent  chaos  of  préjudices,  of  passions,  of  misconcep 
and  leaving  out  of  considération,  unlessincidentally,  any  j  tions,  and  even  of  unmistakable,  political  rascality  and 
ultimate  indirect  effect  upon  the  éducation  of  the  masses,  corruption.  Now  among  the  grand,  peculiar  educationai 
which  opportunities  afforded  for  the  more  thorough  I  agencies  at  work  hère  are  found  preeminently  the  free, 
éducation  of  a  few  may  hâve.  j  untrammeled,    and,    on    the    average,    ably-conducted 

Upon  no  subject,  perhaps,  is  there  so  great  expressed|  public  press  and  the  earnest  pulpit,  in  addition  to,  and  in 
unanimity  of  opinion  and  feeling  among  the  American  .  a  large  measurecontrolling  and  regulating  ail  the  varions 
people,  as  upon  the  des'r:.Mlity,   or  even  necessity,  of;  éléments  of  political  machinery. 

popular  éducation.  That  the  masses  should  be  educated  I  Indeed,  the  public  schools  of  America,  though  playing 
scarcely  any  one  disputes,  but  the  unanimity  begins  to  an  essential  part,  as  it  is  the  initial  part,  undoubtedly  do 
disappéar  when  the  closer  considération  of  whatismeant  not  play  the  most  prominent  part  in  tins  grand  work. 
by  the  word  éducation  begins,  and  when  the  means  for  Their  great  work  is  simply  to  supplément  ail  the  other 
ils  accomplishment  are  discussed.  The  simple  establish-  educationai  agencies  that  are  moulding  American 
ment  of  some  system  of  popular  éducation  does  not  character.  They  are  required  simply  to  furnish  the 
necessarily  imply  progress  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  citizen  to  ail  the"se  other  influences  with  acquisitions  and 
advancement  of  the  masses  in  those  traits  of  intellectual  in  a  state  of  development  favorable  to  the  highest  and 
or  moral  character  most  essential  to  their  individual  noblest  and  most  rapid  effect  ;  they  are  to  turn  the 
happiness  and  collective  prosperity.  As  far  as  popular  intellectual  activity  of  the  masses,  whether  voluntary  or 
éducation  involves  the  development,  direction,  orcontrob  constrained,  to  the  best  account.  How  much  thought  as 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  it  lias  been  |  Well  as  time  and  labor  are  needlesly  expended in  almost 
recognized  as  a  good,  or  a  means  to  an  end,  by  almost  ail  every  earnest  political  campaign,  because  th  :  intellectual 
nations;  but  China  of  to-day,  in  spite  of  her  system  of  processes  of  the  masses  are  as  crude  as  they  are  ;  how 
éducation,  running  back  through  the  ageSj  is  more  the  ]  much  longer  it  takes  and  how  much  more  laborious  it  is 
China  of  a  thousand  years  ago  than  the  civiiized  nations;  to  convince  an  individual,  however  open  to  conviction, 
whal  they  were  but  a  few  générations  ago.  The  tenden-l  who  finds  a  diffîculty  in  following  and  retaining  a  Une 
cies  and  objects  of  popular  éducation  are  as  varied  as  the  !  of  argument.    How  much  less  the  mental  wear  and  tear 


âges  and  peoples,  as  well  as  the  means  employod,  and 
the  results  are  largely  embodied  in  national  characteris- 
tics.  America,  as  she  has  no  model  in  the  past  for  her 
form  of  government,  and  lier  social  régulations,  and  we 
might  acld  her  religious  life,  lias,  too,  no  model  according 
to  which  she  can  build  up  a  system  of  éducation,  lier 
system  must  be  eminently  an  American  system,  it  must 
be,  and  will  be,  the  outgrowth,  not  only  of  her  peculiar 
ideas,  but  of  her  peculiar  wants  ;  it  must  be  the  complé- 
ment of  ail  the  peculiar  educationai  agencies  at  work 
among  the  masses,  developing  and  moulding  the  highest 
traits  of  national  character. 

It  would  be  a  gravi,  misstatement,  however,  to  say 
that  we  gain  nothing  by  a  study  of  the  best  Systems  of 
éducation  in  the  world  ;  but  such  study  is  simply  perni- 
cious  in  so  far  as  H  tends  to  close  oureyes  to  our  peculiar 
educationai  surroundings,  the  peculiar  educationai 
influences  of  our  form  of  government  outside  of  a 
distinctive  educationai  system.  The  American  niasses 
above  those  of  any  other  nationally  are  boni  to  intellectual 
toil;  they  bave    multitudinous  incitemnnts  to  thought 


to  the  disciplined  mind  in  reachiog  correct  conclusions 
on  any  subject,  and  how  much  more  passions  and 
préjudices  are  liable  to  lie  under  the  control  of  a  well- 
balanced  mind.  We  Americans  do  not  realize  clearly 
enough  that  in  the  working  out  of  the  grand  problems 
involved  in  self  government,  we  are  prodigal  of  intellec 
tuai  force,  we  are  without  a  thought  of  accomplishing 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  with  the  least  expenditure  ol 
effort.  We  are  prone  to  be  proud  of  our  material  growtli 
and  unexampled  prosperity,  although  we  cannot  say  how 
much  of  thisis  fortuitous,  ormay  be  in  spite  of  ourselves, 
and  to  overlook,  or  to  be  scarcely  conscious  of,  the 
sublime  spectacle  we  présent  of  thirty  millions  of  people 
laboring,  thinking,  sacrificing,  in  working  out  the  grand 
government  problems  that  fall  to  us  as  a  people. 

Now,  perhaps,  no  system  of  popular  éducation  is  justly 
so  celebrated  as  the  Prussian,  for  none  is  more  effective 
as  a  means  adapted  to  a  certain  end,  but  the  masses 
affected  by  it  are  rather  instructed  than  developed  ;  they 
are  more  thinking  machines  than  thoughtful  citizens; 
they  read  well,  Write  well,   cipher  well,  may  even  ilraw 
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well,  and  hâve  a  l'ull  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  &c., 
but  the  cast  of  mind  they  acquired  from  thèse  schools 
may  almost  be  characterized  as  mechanical  ;  but  they  are 
undoubtedly  thoroughly  loyal  subjects.  Security  of  the 
government  and  dynasty,  is  perhaps  more  the  object  of 
thèse  schools  than  progress  of  the  masses  ;  atleast  where 
thèse  two  objects  even  seemto  antagonize,  the  latter  must 
yield,  whilst  with  us  the  highest  possible  security  is  tlie 
outgrowth  of  the  highest  possible  progress.  There  is  no 
antagonism,  but  the  utmost  harmony  between  thèse  two 
objects.  There,  the  theory  seems  to  be  that  the  masses 
must  be  made  the  best  possible  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  thinking  rulers  to  work  out  the  grand  purposes  of 
providence  ;  hère,  we  believe  that  every  man  is  himself 
a  thinking  agent  in  the  hands  of  providence  itself.  The 
excess  of  loyalty  to,  and  real  affection  for,  their  heredit- 
ary  rulers,  that  characterizes  the  masses  of  Germany,  is, 
inagreatmeasure,  thestrongest  évidence  of  the  moulding 
power  of  a  system  of  popular  éducation. 

I  hâve  been  led  in  thèse  introductory  remarks  further 
than  may  appcar  called  for.  or  even  justifiable,  but  the 
thorough  considération  of  the  object,  and  conséquent 
range  of  popular  éducation  in  America  of  to-day,  as  com- 
pared  with  that  of  other  nations  and  former  times,  seems 
to  underlie  the  whole  subject  in  its  détails,  as  one  expecled 
to  contribute  to  some  grand  end  ;  and  it  would  appear 
that  gênerai  culture,  combined  as  far  as  possible  with 
spécial  éducation,  is  entitled  to  more  prominence  now 
and  hère,  than  ever  or  anywhere  else,  as  an  end  of  every 
part  of  a  system  of  éducation. 

Now,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  associate  with  the 
very  words  Natural  Science,  in  this  connection,  a  low 
utilitarian  object,  to  regard  it  simply  as  a  dollar-and-cent 
brandi  of  study,  as  a  sort  of  milch  cow,  as  Goethe  terms 
it,  of  which  we  are  only  to  calculate  how  much  better 
she  will  yield;  and  T  feel  that,  however  favorably  the 
discussion  of  the  introduction  of  such  a  branch  of  study 
might  be  received  by  a  popular  audience,  an  assemblage 
of  teachers  might  see  in  it  a  disposition  to  lower  the  object 
of  their  profession.  It  seems  well,  therefore,  to  plant 
ourselves  at  the  start  upon  the  gênerai  proposition  "that, 
however  proper  it  is  to  consider  the  value  of  studies 
introduced  into  any  system  of  éducation  in  regard  to 
their  immédiate  utility,  as  Americans,  especially,  with 
ail  the  varied  duties  devolving  upon  us  as  citizens,  there 
are  other  features  and  tendencies,  of  ail  branches,  that 
merit  at  least  equal  considération.  Although,  therefore, 
it  may  be  stated  as  one  great  and  legitimate  considération 
for  the  introduction  of  more  thorough  instruction  in 
natural  science  into  the  primary  schools,  that  every 
individual  might  thereby  be  rendered  a  more  productive 
citizen,  and  more  capable  of  economizing  the  material 
ressources  of  the  country,  yet  if  the  admission  were  made 
at  the  same  time,  that  this  was  ail  they  could  be  made  to 
accomplish,  and  that  they  could  only  be  brought  in  by 
excluding  or  restriction  other  branches  of  study  thaï 
mainly,  or  even  exclusively,  contribute  to  mental  disci- 
pline, to  the  rendering  of  citizens  more  thoughtful,  more 
cultured,  they  ought  to  remain  out. 

In  surveying  the  whole  educational  field  the  most 
decided  out-crop  of  a  feeling  favorable  to  the  scientific 
éducation  of  the  masses  is  perhaps  indicated  in  the 
freedom  with  which  donations  of  land  hâve  been  made 
by  the  gênerai  government  for  the  foundation  and 
support  of  schools  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  There  seems  to  underlie  thèse  appropria 
tions  an  impression,  vague  and  indefinite,  to  be  sure, 
that  something  is  due  to  the  scientific  éducation  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  encouragement  of  such  éducation 
by  the  government  is  legitimate  as  well  as  wise.  The 
very  indefiniteness  ir.  regard  to  détails,  however,  seems 


to  say  :  Hère  are  resources  for  educational  experiments 
in  this  direction,  to  make  farmers  better  farmers  and 
better  citizens,  to  make  mechanics  better  mechanics  ;  and 
the  variety  in  the  character  of  the  institutions  growing 
out  of  thèse  appropriations  in  the  differen*  states,  whilst 
it  demonstrates  the  license  of  indefiniteness  in  the  law. 
it  at  the  same  time  indicates  rather  how  unformed  the 
views  of  educators  are  upon  this  question  of  popular 
scientific  éducation,  than  how  diverse  thèse  views  are. 

Now,  1  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  in 
order  that  a  country  may  retain  a  position  among  civilized 
nations,  other  things  being  equal,  it  must  be  abreast  of 
the  âge  in  its  applications  of  science  ;  and  again,  that 
country  which  contributes  most  largely  to  the  advance- 
meni  of  abstract  science  will  be  in  position  to  do  most  also 
toward  the  utilization  of  scientific  discoveries.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  legitimate  work  for  the  government,  then, 
to  aid  and  stimulate  scientific  investigation  by  the 
establishment  of  thoroughly  equipped  institutions,  in 
which  mon  of  the  highest  ability,  impelled  by  a  love  of 
pure  science,  willing  to  dévote  their  lives  wholly  to  the 
discovery  of  scientific  truths  may  not  only  find  every 
thing  necessary  to  the  most  successful  pursuit  of  this 
object,  but  may  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  distracting 
care  or  anxiety  in  regard  to  other  matters.  We  eau 
hardly  appreciate  fully  this  latter  condition,  but  Liebig 
remarked  it  as  the  first  requisite  to  highest  scientific 
success,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  lie  would  hâve  led 
the  world  as  far  as  lie  did  had  not  the  petty  Duchy  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt  recognized  his  genius  at  an  early  day, 
and  relieved  him  from  petty  cares  that  might  hâve 
hampered  his  investigations. 

Coupled  with  such  schools  for  investigation,  others  of 
a  high  order  would  naturally  spring  up  for  instructing 
men  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  various  branches 
of  industry,  thus  enlarging  the  sphère,  multiplying  the 
number,andincreasing  theefficiency  of  thèse  applications. 

Whilst  the  establishment  of  such  grand  scientific 
centres  would  doubtless  add  indireetly  Largely  toward 
rendering  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts  more 
productive,  it  may  fairly  be  considered  doutful  whether 
Congress  contemplated  such  an  application  of  thèse 
ressources.  Another  disposition  of  thèse  libéral  donations, 
which  is  represented  in  our  own  Agriculture  Collège,  is 
in  the  establishment  of  schools  below  the  grade  of  both 
the  others,  as  science  schools,  but  more  as  institutions  in 
which  a  fair  modicum  of  libéral  éducation,  almost  if  not 
entirely  equal  to  that  of  the  collèges,  is  given  in  connec- 
tion with  somewhat  fuller  instruction  in  technical  science, 
and  with  super-added  manual  labor  ami  military  drill. 
The  object  of  such  an  institution  is  clearly  to  connect 
technical  and  libéral  éducation,  and  it  does  so  about  as 
fully  as  collèges  do  libéral  and  professional  éducation — 
to  afford  a  farmer,  or  mechanic,  or  manufacturer,  if  you 
please.  a  school  in  which  lie  may  hâve  his  son  liberally 
educated,  and  at  the  saine  time  educated  as  a  farmer,  a 
manufacturer  or  a  mechanic.  The  amount  ofphysical 
work  required  may  lie  regarded  as  subvient,  as  it  were, 
to  keep  alive  a  fondness  fur  work,  and  a  disposition  to 
remain  fariner  or  mechanic.  su  that  the  youth  may  not 
be  liable  to  return  to  liis  home,  as  lu'  mighl  from  collège, 
with  notions  and  tendencies  incompatible  with  the  noble 
pursuit  of  agriculture,  &c,  and  beseduced  by  the  aire 
Overstocked  professions.  Data  are  as  yet  wantiDg,  how- 
ever, to  détermine  how  far  this  dream  of  some  of  the 
advocates  of  distinct  agricultural  collèges  is  to  be  realized, 
and  according  to  the  tendency  of  American  higher 
educational  institutions,  to  enlarge  the  sphère  of  their 
instruction,  many  collèges  tnay  already  bè  found  com- 
peting  successfully  upon  this  same  ûeld  of  semi-technical 
éducation  with  such  institutions,  and  perhaps  the  resuit 
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may  be  that  the  agricutural  collège  will  be  gradually 
driven  into  the  position  of  a  collège,  with  a  farm,  and  so- 
calleù  agricultural  scliool  attachée! 

This  state  of  the  case  would  not  be  very  far  from 
another  plan  proposed  at  one  time  for  the  disposition  of 
the  fund  donated  by  the  gp^cal  government,  and  which 
had  many  advocates,  namely,  the  distribution  of  it 
aniong  the  several  collèges,  of  the  state  for  the  establish 
ment  of  agricultural  departments  in  connection  with 
lliem,  thus  increasing  their  efficiency,  and  at  the  same 
time  adding  their  accumulated  resources  for  instruction 
to  the  donation  of  the  government.  Many  arguments 
were  presented  favorable  to  this  plan  ;  it  was  substau- 
tially  a  plan  suggested  by  the  erainent  chemist  Liebig, 
in  a  conversation  with  hira  a  fewyears  before  ;  but  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  danger  of  squandering  so  large  a 
sum  in  useless  experiments  would  be  far  greater  in  frit- 
tering  it  away  by  so  wide  a  distribution,  whilst  massed, 
it  was  argued  with  much  force,  that  a  great  scientific 
centre  might  be  built  up  with  it  in  a  state  which  admit 
tedly  so  much  needed  it. 

Besides,  it  would  not  hâve  been  politic  in  the  collèges 
to  obugate  themselves  to  do  as  much  as  seemed  to  be 
required,  with  so  little  to  do  it  with,  to  centre  upon 
themselves  expectation  evidently  very  great  but  utterly 
undeûned.  The  plan  finally  adopted,  and  at  présent  in 
opération,  of  a  central  agricultural  collège,  certainly 
seems  to  corne  nearer  to  the  realization  of  a  direct 
influence  upon  the  people,  evidently  contemplated  by 
congress  ;  if  it  lias  failed  to  accomplish  the  great  results 
at  firstanticipated,  the  failure  lias  been  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  charaeter  of  those  expectations,  or  to  the 
underlying  ideas,  and  not  to  the  able  men,  who  hâve 
earnesuy  labored  àt  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  connected  with  éducation,  assisted  by 
seme  of  the  most  eminent  educators  as  adminis^ators. 
As  far  as  a  system  of  pjpular  éducation  is  concerned, 
such  an  institution  will  necessarily  be  too  remote  from 
he  masses,  and  tor>  disconnected  from  the  other  popular 
schools  to  Le  considered  a  part  of  the  system.  In  fact,  in 
this  plan,  c.„  in  others  suggested,  the  benefit  to  the  masses 
can  only  be  supposed  to  pass  slowly  downward  from 
thèse  higher  sources  by  a  kind  of  slow  filtration  ;  there 
are  no  direct  channels  of  communication  from  them, 
through  which  information  and  reforming  influences 
may  be  diffused  through  the  masses.  The  results  of 
investigation,  the  improvements  in  the  applications  of 
science  are  left  to  slowly  wrork  their  way  down,  and  to 
ultimalely  permeate  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  The 
farmer's  sou  liberally  educaled,  and  at  the  same  time 
instructed  in  those  branches  that  are  calculaled  torender 
hini  a  more  successful  farmer,  may  be  regarded  as 
leaven  in  the  community  in  which  lie  may  continue  to 
residv  ;  lie  may  set  an  example  of  good  farming,  and  lead 
his  neigbors  to  imitation  by  his  superior  success,  joined, 
perhaps,  with  a  little  gratuitous  advice  and  instruction  ; 
the  cornu. uni'"  through  Lim,  as  far  as  his  influence 
goes,  may  be  moved  toward  a  higher  plane  of  agricultural 
practice.  Tins  is  the  most  favorable  view  that  can  be 
taken  of  the  case  ;  this  process  of  éducation  would  be 
very  slow,  and  it  will  appear  the  more  so  when  we  reflect 
that  the  farmer's  son  who  happensto  be  sent,  or  who  can 
be  sent,  will  not  necessarily  be  the  best  adapted  by 
natural  capacity  to  profit  by  the  course  of  instruction  he 
receives.  :  by  public  spirit  and  enterprise  to  produce 
the  jre;  i     i  good  by  it. 

Now,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  school. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  ultimately  work  into  the 
channel  of  îts  greatest  usefulness,  in  which  it  will  fill  a 
place  that  no  other  institution  can  fill,  especially  when 
more   fully  supplemenled  by  other  agencies.     Tt  may 


theu  reveal  its  proper  place  and  value.  There  is  nothing 
necessarily  discouraging  about  it.  Everything  is  tenta 
tive  in  America  ;  it  is  a  land  of  grand  experiments  ;  we 
are  carrying  them  on  of  ail  kinds,  regardless  of  expendi- 
ture  of  money,  time,  and  thought — why  should  our 
educational  experiments  be  on  a  restricted  scale  ?  Why 
should  they  not  be  made  in  ail  directions  that  hold  out 
a  promise  of  success?  and  why  should  invariably 
successful  results  be  expected  any  more  than  in  other 
experiments  ?  The  scientific  investigator  makes  thousands 
of  experiments  with  négative  results,  and  counts  himself 
fortunate  if  one  leads  to  positive  révélation. 

But  to  reach,  and  elevate  and  instruct  the  masses  in 
ail  that  it  is  profitable  for  them  to  know,  there  is  nothing 
like  the  direct  agency  of  the  common  school.  Other 
indirect  agencies  may  be  added,  especially  where  there 
may  be  doubt  about  the  adaptability  of  the  common 
school  to  any  particutar  work,  but  the  common  school 
after  ail  must  act  as  a  direct  agent  in  fur  ishing  the 
child,  or  the  man,  to  the  most  favorable  influence  of 
other  educational  agencies-  Thus  the  press,  for  example, 
without  the  éducation  of  the  common  school  would  be  a 
lever  without  a  fulcrum,  and  the  force  exerted  by  the 
former  is  only  limited  by  the  charaeter  of  the  latter.  If 
one  educated,  public-spirited  citizen  in  a  community  can 
do  much,  how  much  more  can  one  educated  teacher 
accomplish,  and  how  multiplied  are  their  efforts  for  good 
when  operatiug  on  the  same  Une.  From  the  school  room 
there  is  no  tedious  system  of  indefinite  filtration  to  the 
people,  but  a  continuous,  uniform  ilow  of  information,  of 
incentives,  ot  good  influences,  diffusing  themselves  in  ail 
directions,  touching  every  individual,  through  direct, 
carefully  arranged  and  adjusted  channels  ;  and  anything 
thrown  into  the  source  of  thèse  irrigating  streanîs  will 
soon  be  found  diffused  over  the  whole  field  in  the  richer 
fi'iiitage  which  it  yields.  The  question  then  arises,  "  Can 
natural  science  be  thrown  in,  or  is  it  of  such  a  nature 
that  a  knowledge  of  it  cannot  be  disseminated  in  this 
way  ?  "  The  farmer  or  mechânic,  or  any  one  must  pass 
over  matters  in  reading  the  most  ordinary  newspaper 
that  might  be  of  the  highest  interest  and  of  the  highest 
praetieal  value,  unless  he  bave  the  ABC  of  scientific 
knowledge,  In  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  discriminate 
in  the  applications  afforded  by  science,  and  properly 
interpret  the  results  of  his  own  experiments,  lie  must  not 
be  altogether  unfamiliar  with,  and  unaccustomed  to,  the 
regular  methods  of  scientific  investigation.  The  fuller 
his  information,  the  better  disciplined  his  mind  to  the 
study  of  thèse  questions,  the  more  effective  the  argument, 
the  instruction  and  example  even  of  his  more  intelligent 
neighbour,  who  may  hâve  enjoyed  the  privilège  of  the 
farm-school.  A  farmer,  and  we  sélect  him  simplyas  one 
of  perhaps  the  most  numerous  class,  cornes,  in  contact 
with  phenomena  of  the  most  varied  and  complex  char- 
aeter ;  he  may  not  be  an  expérimenter,  or  perhaps  ought  to 
be  a  very  conservative  one,  but  he  ought  to  be  an  observer 
on  a  large  scale  ;  nothing  should  escape  his  observation 
that  can  bave  a  bearing  on  the  success  of  his  pursuil. 
Agriculture,  like  medicine,  can  hardly  be  termed  a 
science,  but  as  that  physician  becomes  the  most  trust 
worthy  and  successful  who,  to  the  largest  personal  prac 
tice  adds  the  habits  of  closest  observation  and  clearest 
reasoning  from  observed  facts,  so  with  the  farmer.  They 
are  not  only  the  richer  in  facts  of  their  own  observation, 
but  in  their  ability  to  interpret  and  apply — thatis,  appro 
priate  the  facts  furnished  by  others.  Ability  to  maki1 
accurate  chemical  analysis  in  itself  would  contribute 
nothing  to  the  success  of  a  farmer.  I  do  not  know  but 
that  it  would  be  an  impediment  to  his  success  if  he 
attempted  to  make  use  of  it.  It  wonld  be  as  unreasonablr 
to    lit   up   a  complète  laboratory  as  a    complète    black- 
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smith  shop  or  carpenter  shop.  But  thc  mental  dis- 
cipline iavolved  in  the  acquisition  of  that  ability, 
the  habits  of  mind  formed,  the  caution  and  accuracy 
in  forming  conclusions,  would  be  valuable  not  only  to 
the  farmer,  but  to  anybody,  whilst  the  knowledge  of 
the  facts  necessarily  involved  in  such  acquisition  would 
be  invaluable  to  bim.  He  would  know  better  the  limits 
of  the  application  of  chemical  analysis  to  farming,  and 
could  forai  a  judgment  as  to  when  it  might  be  eniployed 
with  profit,  and  might  further  know  how  to  sélect  his 
chemist,  to  make  it  when  advisable.  A  man  might  acquire 
tolerable  skill  in  wood-turning  or  blacksmithing,  but 
after  long  cessation  of  practice,  loss  of  manual  skill,  and 
rcadiness  of  mind,  he  would  find  it  more  profitable  to 
liavo  his  work  doue,  than  to  attempt  it  himself. 

But  whilst  it  may  be  admitted  that  facts  taughl  by 
natural  science  are  good  and  valuable  in  theinselves, 
that  for  example,  information  about  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  water  we  drink,  the  food  we  eat,  the  fuel  we  burn, 
the  various  objects  we  corne  in  contact  with,  the  invisible 
agents  or  forces  controlling  ail  phenomena,  is  serviceable 
to  every  man  ;  and  whilst  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
peculiar  discipline  of  mind  and  heart  involved  in  their 
study,  exercising  as  it  does  the  reasoning  powers  as  well 
as  the  powers  of  observation  and  memorv,  is  even  more 
serviceable  than  the  facts,  still  ail  this  may  be  counter- 
balanced  by  a  feeling  that  the  introduction  of  thèse 
branches  into  primary  sehools  is  almost  or  altogether 
impossible.  Does  not  its  importance,  however,  justify  its 
more  earnest  considération.  A  royal  commission  in 
England,  composed  of  such  nien  as  Huxley,  Lubbock, 
Lockyer,  and  other  eminent  men  of  science,  concludes 
its  report  b\  saying  : 

"  From  a  considération  of  the  évidence,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  instruction  in  the  éléments  of  natural  science 
can  be,  and  eventually  ought  to  be  made  an  essential 
part  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  any  elementary  school. 
The  instruction  to  which  we  refer,  "though  scieîitific  in 
substance,  should  in  form  be  void  of  needless  technicalitv. 
and  should  be  almost  wholly  confined  to  such  facts  as 
can  be  brought  under  the 'direct  observation  of  the 
scholar.  It  should,  in  fact,  be  conveyed  by  object  lessons, 
so  arrangea  and  methodical  as  to  give  an  intelligent  idea 
of  those  more  prominent  phenomena  which  lie  around 
every  child,  and  which  he  is  apt  topass  without  notice." 

Now,  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  possible  in  England, 
how  much  more  so  in  America.  Does  not  a  notion  of 
impossibility  rest  upon  a  misconception  of  what  teaching 
natural  science  means  '.' 

We  may  regard  science-teaching  as  only  object' 
teaching  expanded,  in  that  we  look  farther  'than  the 
object  ;  look  beyond  the  phenomena  which  address  the 
sensés  to  the  laws,  principles  and  processes  involved 
which  do  not  address  the  sensés  ;  and  the  siep  may  be 
made  so  easy,  so  natural  from  the  seeu  to  the  unseen, 
that  the  pupil  scarcely  notices  the  transition.  Are  nol 
phenomena,  as  they  address  the  sensés,  made  the  ail  in 
ail?  Are  we  not  too  apt  to  regard  giving  a  course  of 
pretty,  perhaps  sensational  experiments,  as  teaching 
natural  science  ;  to  look  upon  it  as  the  sensational,  sort 
of  ad  captandum,  part  of  a  course  of  éducation,  even  in 
institutions  of  higher  .-rade,  by  which  pupila  are  to  be 
entertained  as  well  as  instructed,  and  perhaps  amused; 
''>  which  the  greal  and  startling  phenomena  of  the 
natural  woiid  areto  bereproduced  toeyes  andears  agog. 

■vn'  nol  the  experiments  frequently  allowed  to  be 
paasters  instead  of  servants  ;  to  direct  the  course  of  the 
lecture  instead  of  to  corne  on  the  scène  at  bidding  to 
support  and  illustrate  the  thought?  [ndividuals  that 
hâve  ao  toleration  for  words  or  sentences  nol  to  the 
point    in  ordinary    discourse,  will  admire   and   applaud, 


and  even  demand  experiments  that  are  not  to  the  point, 
that  cumber  the  lecture  and  distort  the  Une  of  though!, 
to  which  they  are  attached  by  the  flimsiest  excr.se.     A 
very  successful  popular  lecturer  gave  as  his  recipe,  ••  ton 
minutes  solid  science,  the  balance  amusement."     Now. 
it  is  thèse  purely  sensational  experiments,  which  originate 
the  grand  display  of  apparatus,  which  defeat  the  end  of 
a  lecture,  namely.  instruction,  instead  of  being  aids  to  it. 
They  hâve  their  pvoper  place,  to  be  sure  ;  they  may  be 
introduced  in  modération  as  a  sort  of  reward  to  patient 
study  in   following   up  the   humbler.   le<=s    pretentious 
experiments,  as  a  sort  of  summing  up  of  the  détails  tliev 
may  hâve   taught.    Thus   in  an   elementary  lecture  01. 
steam  power,  a  steam-engine  brought  upon  the  stage  al 
first  would  divide  the  attention  jf  one-half  of  a  popular 
audience  with  any  lecturer  for  the  balance  of  the  hour, 
but  it  would  not  detract  from  the  popular  estimate  of 
the  lecture  ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  the  underlying 
facts  might  be  so  plainly   exhibited  by  means  of  a  few 
flasks,  and   lamps  and    tubes,   free    from   unnecessary 
accessory,  and  tin:  mechanical  contrivanc.es  for  utilizing 
the  powèr  could  be  so  gradually  and  clearly  uufolded. 
that  if  a  steam-engine  were  then  to  move  upon  the  scène. 
it  would  be  a  matter  for  intelligent  study  and   worthy 
curiosity,  and  not  simply  of  idle  wonder.     Experiments 
for  beginners  can  not  be  too  simple,  for  they  are  just  a., 
likely  to  seize  uponsome  inévitable,  prominent  accessory 
fact  as  upon  that  involved  in  the  démonstration  of  the 
principle.    A  celebrated  professor,  on  catechizing  a  pupil 
upon  the  lecture  of  a  previous  day,  after  much  trouble, 
was  only  able  to  elicit  one  remembered  fact,  nameiy,  that 
he  had  been  unskillful  or  uiifortunale  enough  to  break  a 
bottle.     Now,   nature  lies  ail  around,  it  is  an  ever-open 
book,  its  study  is  fully  in  sympathy  with our disposition, 
its  facts  find  inusresponsive  faculties  for  their  perception 
and  study,  and  a  child  may  even  be  so  led  on  into  thc 
considération  of  them,  that  its  mind  will  as  much  demand 
some  simple  solution  of  them  as  that  of  Newton  demanded 
the  conception  of  gravitation.    It  is  not  the  facts  as  stated 
from  the  text-book,  especially  the  définitions  and  gener- 
alizations  with  which  they  set  out,  that  are  apt  to  prove 
attractive   or  useful.    Just  as  geography  for  beginners, 
which  starts  with  the  globe  and  meridians,  and  parallels, 
and  runs  into   trigonometry  and  astronomy  would 
likely  to*  be  a  dry  and   unfn.itful   study   to  the  pupil. 
Facts  presented  directly  hâve  ilie  chaim  of  vitality  about 
them;  facts  formulated  in  words  lose  half  their  attrac- 
tiveness  even  to  thescientist.  A  tendency,  too,  in  teaching 
is  often  manifested   to   lead   the  pupil  away  from  the 
simplest  relations  of  a  phenomenon,  from  those  that  are, 
as  it  were.  nearest  to  us,  to  those  that  are  more  rem 
to  run  out  after  what  seems  more  grand  and  wonderful. 
Thus,  allusion  even  to  the  falling  of  an  apple,  a  pheno 
menon  that  lins  so  much  of  prosy,  every-day  life  in  it. 
and  that  might  présent  a  hundred  problems  for  solution, 
is  very  apt  to  switch  us  right  off  from  earth.  a  .  '  •  □  '  Do 
with  Newton,  careering  through  the  solar  systi  I    the 

depths  of  space,  whilsl  points  in  which  the  phe  .omenon 
cornes  directly  in  contact  with  us  are  overlookcd  or  ignor- 
ed.  By  following  the  Baconian  plan  ofinsinuating  know] 
edge  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  the  manni  r  it  was  Brsl 
discovered,  starting  with  the  falling  of  an  apple,  most  of 
the  laws  of  falling  bodies  could  he  eiveu  to  tue  younj 
pupils,  and  in  such  a  way,  not  onlj  thaï  s  would 

remain,   but   that   they   would    exp  riei        Ihr    highesl 
pleasure  in  their  study  and  w  auld  be  wibJ  ig  at  ...iy  tu,  i 
to  start  off  on  a  similar  tour  i      lisco  ery     No  elab 
or  expensive  apparatus  is  required  for  such  i  istruc! 

fu  this  way  it  could  easil^    be  shown  how  the      '  - 
tigator  ■■  guesses  and  checks  his  conjei  tures  and 

confirma  or  explodes  h  tiires,  hou-  induction  and 
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déduction  continually  accompany  each  other  in  the  study 
of  science.  Thus,  linking  principïes  with  facts,  both  facts 
and  principïes  reach  their  highest  degree  of  fruitfulness. 
A  proper  course  of  training  will  thus  produce  that  attitude 
of  mind  by  which  facts  are  discovered,  by  which  they 
must  be  judged  and  arrangea,  and  also,  that  by  which 
they  must  be  turned  to  practical  account.  It  will  develop 
theliighest  style  of  practical  men,  in  ail  occupations,  men 
not  simply  possessed  of  skill  or  mental  readiness,  result- 
ing  from  ïong-continued  exercise  in  any  occupation,  but 
;-  men  able  to  give  a  reason  for  their  practice,"  men  not 
tied  down  in  empirical  grooves,  but  such  asmay  venture 
to  improve  their  method,  or  at  least  that  may  venture  to 
décide   upon   real   or  fancied   improvements  of  others. 
Whilst,  however,  it  is  not  the  multitude  of  facts  acquired 
that  is  to  be  considered,  but  the  mental  habits  to  be  develop- 
ed,  habits  worth  more  than  facts,  as  they  give  command 
over  facts,  yet  so  counected  and  dépendent  upon  each  other 
are  facts,  or,  perhaps  we  might  better  say,  socomplicated 
are  even  the  simplest  phenomena,  that  as  one  fact  is  laid 
hold  of  vigourously,  another  appears,  and  then  another, 
and  another,  until  soon  there  will  lie  before  even  the 
young  investigator  numberless   glittering  links   of  the 
endless  chain   of    facts    that  constitutes  the    material 
universe.  So  inter  dépendent,  too,  do  the  various  branches 
of  natural  science  show  themselves  soon  tobe,  with  their 
facts  and  principïes  inter-osculating  in  ail  directions,  thfft 
purely  artificial  character  of  the  divisions  of  the  study 
of  nature  soon  becomes   apparent,   and  the   student  is 
encouragea  to   lay   hold   of  phenomena,  unravel  their 
complexity,  accumulate  their  lessons  of  connected  facts, 
rather  than  to  confine  himself  to  the  study  of  isolated, 
dislocated  facts,  pigeon-holded  away,   asitwere,  in  text- 
books,   more  for  convenience  of  référence  than  of  study. 
I  regret  the  brief  and  hurried  manner  in  which  I  hâve 
felt  myself  obliged   in  a  very  gênerai  way  to  suggest 
some  of  the  prominent  facts  in  regard  to  natural  science 
as  an  educational  means  in  schools  of  the  lowest  as  well 
as  of  the   highest  grades.      Its    study  could    not  but 
coutribute  to  mix  thought  with  ail  labor,  and  to  render 
it  more  productive.    It  would  also  hâve  an  elevating 
tendency,  and  impart  fullness,  rotundity,  to  the  national 
character.    It  would  open  up  new  sources  of  pleasure  as 
well  as  profit  to  the  masses,  so  much  needed  in  America, 
for  it  is  remarkable  how  our  range  of  vision  into  the 
natural    world,   and    conséquent    enjoyment    of  it,    is 
restricted  or  enlarged  by  our  training — jusl  as  the  cook 
at  the  World's  Fair  on  bis  return  could  give  an  account 
of  nothing  but  cooking  stoves  and  utensils,  so  of  two 
boys  turning  the  clods,  one  may  see  nothing  but  grain 
producing  soil,  the  order  may  be  made  to  see  multitudes 
of  things  besides,  both  useful  and  elevating. 


centuries  past.  What  are  they  ?  Largely,  pièces  of 
useless  mechanism.  Glocks  from  that  of  Strasbourg 
Gathedral  down,  which  tell  upon  their  dialsmany  things 
that  an  almanac  will  tell  better;  automata  endowed  with 
ail  powers,  except  thought,  microscopic  figures  of  exqui- 
site  character,  counted  perhaps  by  the  tbousands  on  a 
single  inch  of  ivory.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that 
the  world  would  hâve  lost  little  or  nothing  had  thèse  ail 
perished  with  the  hand  that  produced  them.  How 
différent  now  !  We  almost  take  off  our  hat,  or  ought  to, 
to  the  steam  engine  as  it  thunders  along,  not  as  a 
représentative  of  physical  power  or  mechanical  skill 
simply,  but  because  of  the  productive  thought  it  embodies  ; 
thought  to  some  purpose  ;  thought  that,  combined  with 
skill.  lias  not  simply  produced  a  curious  automaton,  but 
that has  almost  vitalized  dead  matter,  and  added  to  human 
drudgery.  So  with  the  obedient  leviathans  ploughing 
the  deep,  the  délicate  spindles  humming  at  their  tedious 
work,  the  télégraphie  pens  registering  thought,  the 
spectroscopes  turned  heavenward,  and  telling  us  more 
about  the  sun,  and  even  cornets,  than  we  knew  about 
our  own  hills  a  century  ago.  The  question  naturally 
suggests  itself,  whether  even  with  ail  our  progress  in 
éducation,  there  may  not  be  some  antiquated  branches 
or  methods  of  teaching  in  primary  schools  not  exactly 
consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  âge. 

The  agent  in  the  introduction  of  such  study,  is  by 
force  of  circumstanees,  that  most  concerned  in  ail  others. 
To  teach  Natural  Science  in  a  primary  school,  of  course 
requires  in  the  teacher  information  as  to  the  proper 
method,  as  well  as  in  other  branches.  Pennsylvania 
has  doue  nobly,  but  I  trust  has  only  made  a  beginning 
in  the  éducation  of  her  teachers.  From  the  Normal 
Schools  there  must  go  out  a  molding  influence,  and 
unless  they  are  in  every  respect  as  efficient  as  they  ought 
to  be,  that  is,  as  efficient  as  they  can  be  made,  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  the  State  had  never  attempted  to 
educate  its  teachers.  The  whole  question  of  science 
study  in  primary  schools  seems  to  résolve  itself  into  that 
as  toits  position  in  the  curriculum  of  Normal  Schools, 
and  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  is  taught  there. 

[Philadclphia  School  Journal.) 


Parent  and  Teacher. 


By  E.  Schneider. 
Every  young  man,  while  at  school,  and  when  yet  under 
the  care  and  directing  influence  of  parental  authority  in 
the  family,  looks  out  upon  the  world  with  high  hopes 
We  cannot  j  and  with  pleasing  anticipations.  But  how  often  is  that 
tell  how  much  talent  for  investigation  also  might  receive  I  laudable  ambition,  which  fires  the  soûl  of  the  generous 
its  initiative  in  a  primary  school  ;  most  trivial  circum  youth,  misunderstood,  misdirected  and,  consequently, 
stances  often  lead  to  the  discovery  and  direction  of ,  disappointed  in  almost  every  attempt  to  produce  some 
genius.  But  one  word  as  to  a  suggestion  that  may  be  '  thing  worthy  of  remembrance  and  gratifying  to  praise- 
made,  that  there  is  no  room.  This  is  what  the  collèges  j  worthy  desires.  Many  a  noble  boy,  who  looks  forward 
said  but  a  few  years  ago,  but  they  hâve  somehow  or,  upon  the  busy  arena  of  human  life  with  buoyant  hopes 
other  managed  to  find  it.  I  would  simply  suggest,  is  it'  and  with  a  light  heart,  treads  it  afterwards  with  sorrow, 
not  a  fair  inquiry,  whether  there  are  not  also  in  a  '  because  no  kindness  cheers  him  and  no  efficient  hand 
primary  course  of  instruction,  branches  that  are  taught  directs  him  in  his  purpose  ;  and  because  ail  his  plans  are 
beyond  their  reasonable  claim  as  disciplinary,  or  practical  ;  therefore  brought  to  naught.  How  the  heart  is  crushed 
branches?  Let  us  take  arithmetic,  one  of  the  most  and  how  the  fallen  hopes  are  dragging  him  to  the  very 
valuable  for  discipline  and  practice,  and  is  it  not  possible   depth  of  sorrow  ! 

that  excessive  time  and  work  may  in  some  cases  be  spent  It  is  the  business  of  a  teacher  not  only  to  teach  the 
upon  arithmetical  puzzles  and  curiosities,  that  bave  no  branches  of  a  common  school  éducation,  but  also  to  do 
practical  value  in  themselves,  and  the  discipline  from  his  part  towards  training  the  young  in  the  way  they 
which  might  readily  be  dispensed  with  ?  May  it  not  be  should  go  ;  to  impress  upon  their  tender  hearts  a  proper 
so  in  almost  ail  branches  ?  In  the  muséums  of  Europe  sensé  of  their  accountability  to  Him  who  rules  over  us  ; 
we  find  accumulations  of  the  products  of  the  mechanical  to  mould  and  direct  those  beautiful  and  innocent  little 
skill,   and  labor,   and   patience  and  genius  of  several   thoughts  springing  up  continually  in  the'youthful  minds; 
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and  to  hold  up  to  their  view  the  examples  of  the  good 
and  great  who  lived  in  bygone  days.  Then  the  visions 
of  bliss,  which  they  imagine  themselves  to  see  before 
tliem,  may  possibly  be  realized. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  cai>  you  feel  assured  that  a 
Knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  of  geography  and 
grammar,  (,.  arithmetic  and  algebra,  is  ail  that  is  neces 
sary  to  make  your  children  happy,  and  to  insure  them 
honorable  success  in  life?  Is  the  great  object  and  end  of 
man's  existence  in  tins  world  to  get  money  and  become 
rich?  Do  you  send  your  boy  to  sehool  to  learn  to  become 
"  sliarp"  and  get  gain?  Does  wealth  of  itself  produce 
happiness?  Your  answer  to  ail  thèse  questions,  given 
from  expérience,  is,  No  !  Oh  !  tell  me  not,  for  I  know 
\vell,ho\v  you  long  to  breathe  into  your  sons  and  daughters 
to  noblest  sentiments  of  your  warm  and  tender  parental 
hearts.  You  know  from  expérience  how  chilly  is  this 
océan  of  life,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  sail  across  it 
without  sinking  to  the  bottom  ;  that  even  wealth,  with 
ail  its  glittering  appearances,  cannot  prevent  such  a  sad 
end,  if  unaccompanied  by  correct  moral  principles.  And 
you  know,  too,  that  the  vessel  in  which  every  man  is 
compelled  to  sail  over  thèse  rough  waves  is  built  in 
youth.  YA'ill  you  then,  can  you,  look  with  indifférence 
upon  the  character  of  him  who  trains  and  educates  your 
child? 

The  english  language  con tains  two  lines,  which  are 
often  quoted  by  writers  when  speaking  of  gênerai 
influence  of  éducation.    They  are  thèse  familiar  words  : 

ïis  éducation  t'omis  t!ie  comruon  mind  ; 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined. 

There  is  mueh  truth  in  thèse  words,  and  yet,  I  think, 
they  convey  to  many  minds  a  great  eri'or.  ïf  the  writer 
thereof  meant  to  say,  that  mère  intellectual  culture  is 
sufficient  to  promote  morality  and  to  make  raen  good 
and  worthy  eitizens,  lie  made  a  very  great  mistake. 
Intellectual  culture  does  undoubtedly  form  and  mold 
the  mind,  but  it  exerts  no  influence  upon  the  heart,  which 
is  after  ail  the  fountain  and  source  whence  springall  our 
thoughts,  and  were  lies  the  motive  powerof  ail  our  deeds. 
Mental  training  forins  the  mind;  moral  and  rligion  cul- 
ture govern  and  influence  the  heart.  Education,  without 
religion  and  moraliy,  produces  but  a  doubtful  blessing. 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  the  greatest  and  wisest 
i  cacher  that  ever  trod  the  earth,  entered  our  world  and 
introduced  among  men,  and  exemplified  in  lus  life,  the 
best  code  of  morals  with  which  mankind  has  ever  been 
blessed.  On  one  mémorable  occasion  the  following 
words  fell  from  liis  sacred  lips  :  "  Seek  ye  flrst  the 
kingdom  of  God.  and  llis  righteousness,  and  ail  thèse 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  This  déclaration  cm- 
bodies  a  principle  of  moral  ethics  that  underlies  our  entire 
social  and  political  existence  ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  so 
broad  and  comprehensive  in  its  meaning,  that  it  can  be 
applied  to  ail  our  undertakings,  and  made  the  law  of 
conduct  in  ail  our  social  transactions  with  one  another. 
No  otlier  words  can  express  more  beautifully  than  thèse 
of  our  Saviour,  that  happiness  and  prospenty  are  con- 
nected  with  business  transactions  hased  on  righteousness  ; 
thaï  lie  wbo  values  his  moral  principles  above  mère 
eartbly  gain  will  meet  with  more  success  in  the  end 
than  he  who  acts  from  opposite  principles  ;  that  lie  who 
makes  it  the  first  and  chiefaim  of  his  life  toberighteous 
in  ail  llis  dealings,  lives  in  accordance  wiih  the  laws  of 
social  life  estabhshed  by  heaven  itself,  and  that  he  will 
be  abundantly  rewarded.  In  ail  we  purpose  to  do,  and 
in  ail  our  business  intercourse  with  one  another,  this 
principle  is  to  be  our  rule  of  conduct.  The  worth  of  any 
occupation  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  earthly 
gain  it  may  temporarily  bring  us.  Its  value  musl  dépend 


upon  the  moral  basis  on  which  it  rests,  and  on  the  prin 
ciples  which  govern  us  while  engaged  in  it.  If  it  stands 
not  on  such  a  basis,  its  foundation  lacks  firmness.  and  it 
will  (herefore  give  way  from  under  us,  and  disappoint 
us  in  ail  our  hopes'and  calculations.  They  who  disregard 
this  primiple,  and  build  not  on  this  broad  moral  basis  in 
their  pursuits  in  life,  must  fail  in  their  aims,  and  verify 
in  their  own  sad  expérience  that  there  is  "a  sorrow  that 
worketh  death." 

If  it  be  true,  then,  that  unless  correct  moral  principles 
underlie  our  business  transactions;  that,  unless  those 
who  direct  and  control  our  extensive  commercial  affairs. 
and,  that  unless  those  who  give  tone  and  force  to  the 
thinking  of  our  social  life,  aregoverned  by  a  proper sensu 
of  their  accountability  to  the  Suprême  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse,  we  must  sutfer  seriously  in  that  which  ought  to 
secure  us  true  national  prosperity  and  happiness,  how 
important  is  it  then,  also,  that  our  system  of  éducation 
be  placed  on  the  same  moral  1  asis  upon  which  rests  our 
entire  social  existence. 

If  ail  that  has  just  been  said  be  true — and  no  one  in  his 
sane  mind  will  deny  it — the  question  then  arises  :  To 
whom  belongs  the  duty  of  furnishing  tins  part  of  a  child's 
éducation  ?  When  and  where  should  it  he  given?  Should 
the  teachers  of  our  common  schools  be  entrusted  with 
the  whole  or  with  any  part  of  so  sacred  and  tender  an 
interest?  It  must  rest  with  some  one.  Who  are  the 
parties  to  whom  it  belongs?  Thèse  questions  will  lie 
considered  in  mv  next  article. 


ftome  leiiiiirlis  on  K  initiation — How  to  «:ii!  il  foriïi. 

By  Wm.  McKay.  (*) 

Mr.  Président  and  gentlemen  : — The  subject  of  tu-day's 
debate  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  important  that  could 
occupy  the  time  and  attention  of  the  teacher.  And  I  will 
venture  to  assert  that,  no  questiou  falti.  g  within  the 
teacher's  province  is  less  undc''stood.  Perhaps  iny asser- 
tion may  be  questioned  by  some,  and  by  others  ignored  ; 
but,  sir,  I  will  believe  my  position  istenable — expei  ince 
lias  taught  me  so,  and  tho  wisdom,  expérience,  anu 
practice  of  both  ancrent  and  modem  teachers;  not  only 
confirm  my  blief,  but  place  it  beyond  dispute.  Why  do 
1  assume  or  assert  that,  no  question  pertaining  to  the 
school-room  is  less  understood  than  that  of  "  How  to 
excite  Emulation  in  the  pupils.-'  Well,  sir,  1  think  1 
need  not  go  further,  than  to  place  before  you  the  great 
diversity  of  character,  of  talent,  of  âge,  of  disposition, 
which  every  teacher  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  when 
he  enters  into  his  school-room  duties.  Is  any  one  pre- 
pared to  say,  when  he  contemplâtes  the  school-room  with 
its  living  mass  of  diversities:  or  when  lie  enters  on  his 
duties  as  teacher  that,  this  is  only  a  secondary  question 
— that  time  ami  expérience  will  combat  !he  diffleulty 
SUCcessfully.  Yes,  time  and  experiei.ee  will  soflen  am. 
smooth  many  difhculties.  and  if  lie  lie  auapt,  aud  intelli 
gent  teacher,  give  him  a  clc  r  Ldea  of  the  charac- 
ter ana  dispositions  of  llis  pupils,  whal  he  may  bave  tO 
encounter, — to  combat, — to  overthrow.  Thèse  nïay  make 
him  master  of  the  situation  ;  lie  may  even  lie  feared  uni 
objeyed  in  the  department  of  discipline.  But /car  ami 
obédience  are  concomitants  that  hâve  "lien  a  contrary 
ell'cct  upon  the  lazy,  the  slothful,  the  ilull,  than  that  for 
which  they  were  intended.  Again,  sir,  let  us  take  •> 
slight  survey  of  the  teacher  himself.  Let  me  ask,  are  ail 
teachers  possessed  of  those  innatc  qualities  requisil 

(•)  Read  before  the  Frcnch  Teacher^'  Association  in  connec- 
tion witbr  the  Jacques-Cartier  Normal  Scliool,  Montréal.  January 
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command  respect,  to  exercise  authority  ?  Concomitants  ; 
which  must  invariably  attend  incitement  to  Emulation. 
Neither  you,  Sir,  nor  any  sane  man  would  answer  this 
question  "in  the  affirmative  :  No  !  you  know  it  would  be 
coutrary  to  fact,  contrary  to  reason,  and  contrary  to 
expérience.  I  hâve  said  that  a  teacher  must  be  possessed 
of  inhérent  qualities  torender  himsuccessful,  and  worthy 
of  the  name  of  teacher.  Thèse  may  be  classified  categoric- 
ally  as  love,  respect,  authority,  and  fear.  The  first  of  thèse 
qualities,  I  believe,  will  not  be  questioned  in  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  standing  relation  between pupils  and  teacher.But 
the  last,  namely  fear,  may  be  questioned  with  some  show 
of  plausibility  :  by  fear  I  do  not  mean  to  place  the  term 
before  you  in  its  literal  acceptation.  What  is  meant  is 
simply  fear  ofdispleasing,  fear  of  offending,  fear  of  loosing 
the  love  and  friendship  ofthe  teacher.  Perhapsno  man  either 
in  ancient  or  modem  times,  ever  exercised  suchpowerful 
stimulating  influence  over  his  pupils  as  did  the  "  great 
master  of  Rugby,"'  the  celebraied  Dr.  Thos.  Arnold. 
Rugby  and  "  Master  of  Rugby"  are  passports  over  the 
civilized  world  for  éducation  perfected.  How  came 
Rugby  to  occupy  such  distinction  in  the  educational 
world  ?  Simply  because  Dr.  Thos.  Arnold  possessed  in 
a  pre-eminent  degree,  love,  respect,  authority,  and  that 
fear  to  which  I  hâve  already  drawn  your  attentian.  Let 
me  hère  say  that  thèse  where  reciprocal  between  both 
teacher  and  pupils,  in  so  far  as  the  dignity  of  the  teacher 
was  not  compromised  in  that  of  the  pupil. 

I  will  now  cite  to  you  a  remark  made  by  one  of  the 
pupils  of  that  celebrated  institution,  in  illustration  of  the 
foregoing.  A  remark  stamped  with  the  concurrence  and 
approbation  of  ail  the  pupils  of  Rugby.  He  said  "  what 
ever  peculiarity  of  character  was  "impressed  on  the 
scbolars  whom  it  sent  forth  was  derived,  not  from  the 
genius  of  the  place  but  from  the  genius  of  the  master  ; 
throughout,  whether  in  the  school  itself  or  in  its 
after  effects,  the  one  image  that  we  hâve  before  us 
is  not  Rugby  but  Arnold."  Gentlemen,  picture  to 
yourselves  the  great  Doctor  with  a  tear  in  his  eye, 
relating  the  following incident  to  his  own  family  in  after 
years.  "  Once  "  he  say6,  "  in  the  school-room,  I  lost 
patience  with  a  stupid  boy  and  gave  him  a  sharp  rebuke 
for  his  idleness."  "  Sir,"  said  the  boy  lookiug  uppiteously 
into  my  face,  "  why  do  you  scold  me  ?  Why  do  you  fee"l 
displeased  with  me?  I  ara  doing  my  best:  indeed  I  am." 
"  Never,  said  the  Doctor,  will  the"  look  of  that  piteous 
face  :  that  plaintive  truthful  déclaration  sent  direct  to  my 
soûl  be  effaced  therefrom.  No,  its  image  is  hère  still" 
laying  his  hand  on  his  heart  to  suit  the  action  to  the 
word. 

The  above  incident  is  related  in  illustration  of  the 
greatness  and  goodness  of  both  headand  heart  of  Arnold. 
A  récent  writer  on  Education,  a  practical  teacher,  one 
who  bas  left  his  impress  on  the  public  éducation,  (Dr. 
Bernstein)  has  declared  that,  20  0/0  to  25  0/0  of  the 
teachers  of  every  country  prove  themselves  good  Admi 
nistrators;  good  disciplinarians — perhaps  5  0/0  to  10  0/0 
fair  emulalors  and  teachers  : — And  from  2  0/0  to  5  0/0 
successful  Emulators  or  men  properly  qualified  for  the 
onerous  duties  of  the  teaehers.  Now  thèse  figures  are 
the  resuit  of  travel,  inquiry  and  observation  ;  and  whilst 
I  ackuowledge  the  candour  of  the  man,  apart  from  his 
native  partiality  for  Prussia  : — Yet  it  is  with  no  small 
degree  of  pride  and  pleasure  that,  1  find  this  frank,  this 
high  tnbute,  founded  upou  minute  observation  and 
comparison,  paid  to  my  native  country  and  fellow  coun- 
trymen  "  The  irish  System  is,  in  my  opinion  superior  to 
any  other  System  in  Europe".  ""The  Irish  teachers 
though  the  worst  paid  class  of  public  servants  in  Europe, 
are,  as  a  body,  superior  to  ail  and  every  class  of  public 
teachers  ou  ihe  Continent".    The  same  authority  in  a 


lengthened  and  magnificient  analysis  of  the  above  ligures, 
proves  and  I  beUeve  conclusively  too,  that  the  small 
percentage  of  good  and  successful  teachers  and  emulators 
is  to  beattributed  solely  to  one  misehievous  fact — that  is, 
that  the  teacher's  heart  and  soûl  are  not  concentrated  in 
the  duties  of  his  calling.  No  :  he  exclaims,  there  is  one 
point  of  paramount  importance  to  him  :  far  away  and 
beyond  in  importance  the  minds,  the  bodies  and  the 
soûls  of  the  little  création  placed  under  his  charge — that 
point  is,  must  I  acknowledge  it,  the  ail  powerful  L.  S.  D. 
Again  he  says  "  as  a  teacher,  I  am  the  teacher's  friend  : 
— I  know,  I  feel,  I  am  convinced,  they  receive  but  paltry 
rémunération  for  the  duties  which  state  and  parents 
e.xpect  from  them  :  And  assuredly  such  will  ever  be  the 
case  while  teachers  affix  a  higher  value  on  the  L.  S.  D. 
than  on  the  human  soûl  and  intellect  ". 

Now,  Mr.  Président  and  Gentlemen  :  if  I  occupy  your 
time  and  attention  at  great  length  ;  the  vast  importance 
and  magnitude  ofthe  subject  will  plead  my  justification. 
The  great  importance  of  the  subject  I  enunciated  at  the 
very  commencement.  I  hâve  given  you  some  substantial 
facts  which  perhaps  few  if  any  if  you  ever  heard  or  read 
of.  Facts  which  some  among  you  may  deem  foreign  to 
the  subject  under  considération,  but  which  I  hold  as  of 
primary  importance.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  down 
a  gênerai  proposition  or  two  of  my  own  which  may 
perhaps  startle  many  :  not  on  which  are  the  best 
methods  of  exciling  émulation,  but  why  we  bave  little 
or  no  émulation  in  our  schools  as  a  gênerai  rule.  This 
charge,  I  shall  bring  home  to  teachers  themselves.  If 
from  the  premises  I  lay  down,  and  on  which  I  base  my 
argument  ;  a  false  or  equivocal  conclusion  be  adduced, 
I  am  open  to  conviction,  deal  with  me  as  anillogical  and 
wilful  perverter  of  truth  ;  but  if  I  bring  the  charge  directly 
home  to  the  teacher  ;  let  each  and  every  man  who  honors 
the  name  and  profession,  exclaim  with  unanimous 
accord  :  Yes  we  are  the  cause  of  "  want  of  émulation", 
to  us  it  must  be  attributed,  but  no  longer  shall  we  bave 
it  said  as  reasonïng,  rational  beings,  that  we  forget  our 
duties  to  ourselves,  and  above  ail  to  those  children 
placed  under  our  fostering  care. 

Sir,  it  is  a  pretty  évident  fact.  I  had  almost  said  an 
incontestible  fact  that,  the  man  who  desires  to  excel  in 
any  mechanical  art,  (hère  I  shall  except  the  mechanical 
genius)  must  acquir'e  his  skill,  dexterity  and  excellence 
from  study  application,  and  practice.  His  mechanical 
tools  must  be  adéquate  to  his  wants,  and  generally  if 
not  invariably  sélect.  Thèse  he  employs  unceasingly, 
his  increasing  skill,  and  laudable  ambition  to  gain  the 
summit  of  his  profession  nervehim  with  the  most  intense 
émulation.  He  will  never  rest,  his  brain  is  always 
employed,  his  tools  get  no  time  to  rust,  until  he  lays  his 
oarstranquilly  down  on  the  proudestand  lof tiest  summit 
of  mechanical  perfection.  The  same  reasoning  holds 
good  in  every  profession.  But  let  me  corne  to  the  applica- 
tion. How  many  ?  or  rather  shall  I  say  few  how  of  our 
teachers,  our  professional  teachers,  the  proudest,  the 
noblest  and  the  loftiest  profession  on  God's  earth  to-day  ; 
ifl  expect  the  teachers  and  expounders  of  his  word  and 
law— Yes  :  how  few,  how  very  few  do  excel  in  this  noble 
profession.  Why  do  so  few  excel  in  it?  I  anticipate 
vour  auswer  They  divest  themselves  of  laudible  ambi 
tion  thev  hâve  few  or  no  tools,  (if  you  permit  me  the 
expression  for  books)  and  what  they  hâve  generally  of 
an  inferior  quality.  In  them  théiers  no  food  for  promot- 
ing  émulation.  Nothing  to  say  they  belong  to  the  proudest 
and  noblest  mission  on  earth  ;  no  nothing  to  spur  them 
onward.  When  their  day's  work  isover  their  minds  are 
either  allowed  to  roam  at  large,  or  otherwise  pour  over 
the  poisonous  pages  of  some  obscure  and  îlliterate 
romance  writer.     Nothing  to  recall    to   their  minds  the 
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duties  of  the  school-room  on  the  morrow.     No,  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing. 

Will  von  say  to  me,  sir,  that  my  picturo  is  loo  highly 
colored,  that  in  the  main  my  prenises  are  wrong.  Il' 
you  cannot  bring  this  charge  home  tome,  my  conclusion 
follows  as  naturally  as  that  two  and  two  make  four,  viz  : 
that  teachers  are  to  blâme  themselves,  in  most,  if  not  in 
ail  instances,  for  want  of  émulation  in  their  classes.  They 
don't  study,  nor  read  works  treating  on  their  profession 
to  give  them  a  laudable  ambition  or  émulation.  How, 
in  the  name  of  common  sensé  is  the  m  an  who  has  no 
ambition  oremulation  for  bis  profession,  to  communicate 
or  stimulate  émulation  in  his  apprentices.  I  think  I 
need  not  carry  the  simile  farther. 

I  sball  now  call  your  attention  to  a  few  "  extracts" 
which  sustain  my  proposition, — testimony  whick,  l  hold, 
challenges  contradiction. 

Dr.  \.  D.  Lord  of  Colombus,  Ohio.  In  speaking  of  gêne- 
rai Libraries  for  teachers  says  :  "  We  and  the  commu- 
nity  would  look  with  distrust,  if  not  with  contempt,  upon 
the'man  who  would  commence  the  practice  of  the  Law 
without  having  in  his  possession  a  single  treatise  on 
Law.  Are  we  not,  then,  justified  in  withholding  respect 
from  one  who  attempts  to  teach  without  the  opportunity 
of  daily  référence  to  the  excellent  works  which  hâve 
been  prepared  to  teach  teachers  ?  The  teacher  should 
hâve  a  professional  Library  and  should  replenish  it 
yearly,  as  regularly  as  he  does  his  wardrobe,  and  as 
îiberally  as  his  circumstances  will  allow."  (Quoted  by 
Wells  in  a  work  intituled  "  Graded  Schools  "). 

Again    Wells  in    the    same    work  says "  The 

character  of  schools  must  always  dépend  mainly  upon 
the  character  of  the  teachers,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
schools  generally  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  efforts 
ruade  by  the  teachers  for  their  own  improvment.  The 
teacher  who  is  satisfied  with  présent  attainment,  and 
whose  ambition  in  school  rises  no  higher  than  mère 
selfish  répétition  of  past  efforts,  will  be  sure  to  furnish 
an  example  in  which  both  teacher  and  school  are 
constantly  deteriorating.  It  is  the  manifest  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  strive  every  day  to  make  some  positive 
advance  upon  the  labors  of  the  previous  day.  To  this 
end  he  must  not  only  be  fruitful  in  expédients  and 
assiduous  in  studying  the  character  and  dispositions  of 
his  différent  pupils,  but  hemust  also  avail  himself  of  the 
wisdom  and  expérience  of  others  who  areengaged  in  the 
same  work.  The  study  of  educational  works  embodying 
the  results  of  the  best  efforts  of  successful  educators  in 
this  and  other  countries  is  an  indispensible  auxiliary  to 
the  labors  of  the  teacher  who  is  désirons  of  advancing  to 
a  high  standard  in  his  profession  ". 

Now,  Mr.  Président  and  Gentlemen  ;  I  believe  i  hâve 
not  only  proved  :  but  sustained  my  proposition  by 
collatéral  évidence  selected  from  Standard  Authorities  ; 
I  shall  now  corne  directly  to  my  subject  "  Emulation  ", 
ami  give  you  the  expérience  and  sentiments  of  some  of 
the  best  Educators  living  and  dead  on  this  greatest  of 
school  room  questions. 

Pestàlozzi,  quoted  by  Young  says  : — "  The  [nteresl  m 
study  is  the  lirst  thing  which  a  teacher  should  endeavour 
to  excite,  and  keep  alive.  There  are  scarcely  any  circum 
stances  m  which  a  want  application  in  children  does  not 
proceed  from  a  want  of  interest  ;  and  then  are  perhaps 
some  under  which  a  wantof  interest  does  not  originate  in 
the  mode  of  teachingadopted.  Twonld  goso  farasto  1  <  i  >  il 
downasarule,  that  whenever  children  are  inattentive,and 
apparently  take  no  interest  in  a  lesson,the  teacher  -liould 
always  look  to  himself  for  the  reason.  When  a  quanti ty 
of  dry  mattei  is  before  a  child,  when  a  child  is  doomed 
to  listen  to  lengthy  explanations,  or  to  go  through 
exercises  which  iiave  nothing  in  themselves  to  relieve, 


and  attract  the  mind,  this  is  a  tax  upon  thespirits  which 
a  teacher  should  make  it  a  point  to  abstain  from  impres- 
sing. In  the  same  manner,  if  the  child,  from  the 
imperfection  of  his  reasoning  powers,  or  his  non 
acquaintance  with  lads,  is  unable  to  enter  into  the  sensé, 
or  to  follow  the  chain  of  ideas  in  a  lesson  :  when  he  is 
made  to  hear,  or  to  repeat  what  to  him  is  but,  sound 
without  sensé, — this  is  perfectly  absurd.  And  when  to 
ail  this  the  fear  of  punishment  is  added,  besides  the 
tedium  in  itself  is  punishment  enough,  it  becomes 
absolute  cruelty  ". 

Young  commenting  on  the  above  thus  proceeds  : 
"  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  then  is — how  to  créa  te 
an  interest  in  study  so  as  to  cause  the  mind  to  receive 
and  retain  the  necessary  information.  Knowledge  niay 
be  divided  into  first,  that  derived  from  the  involuntary 
actions  of  the  sensés  impressed  by  some  outward  object 
or  event,  which  by  ils  novelty  or  interest  makes  a  distimi 
and  permanent  impression  on  the  mind  ;  and  secondly, 
such  as  is  obtained  designedly  by  compelling  the  attention 
of  the  perspective  and  reasoning  powers  to  some  sub 
iects  with  which  we  wish  to  become  acquainted. 
The  first  merely  wants  to  be  directed  to  become  a 
fruitful  source  of  improvement,  but  no  child  will  adopt 
the  second  without  some  motive.  Two  stimulants  were 
much  in  fashion  in  the  old  System,  fear  and  ambition; 
fear  of  the  rod,  and  ambition  to  be  considered  élever  with 
a  mingling  of  envy  of  the  more  gifted."  He  sums  up 
this  :  "  But  will  not  love  do  more  than  fear?  Will  not 
the  désire  to  acquire  kuowledge  for  ils  own  sake,  once 
awakened,  do  more  than  the  wish  to  excel  others  ?  The 
answer  is  not  diflieult,  and  the  choice  once  made,  minor 
détails  will  follow.  Love  and  a  désire  for  knowledge, 
should  be  the  ruling  motives  kept  always  before  the 
pupils.  Herein  lies  the  true  principle  of  ail  émulation." 

Wilderspin  who  may  juslly  be  considered  the  founder 
of  the  "Infant  School  System"  as  at  présent  existing  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  says:  "The  fondamental 
principle  of  éducation  should  be  to  let  the  child  think  for 
himself.  If  he  arrive  at  erroneous  conclusions,  assist 
him  in  attaining  the  truth  :  but  let  him  with  such 
assistance  arrive  at  it  by  his  own  exertions."     ■■This."  he 

maintains "  will  give  him  a  vigorous  and  masculine 

character,  grasping  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  with 
the  power  and  right  of  a  conquerer  thus  placing  him  on 
the  direct  path  for  love  of  knowledge  ;  and consequently 
inspiring  him  with  a  laudable   émulation."     The  same 

athority  would  also  hâve  the  teacher "  encourage  the 

development  of  peculiar  talents  in  each  individu  al; 
watch  their  progress.  and  remove  them  from  class  to 
classas  soon  as  they  are  lit.  The  child  who  is  not  advainced 
in  proper  time  will  rétrograde,  and  lose  ail  spirits  of 
émulation." 

■■  De  Fallenberg  should  hâve  everj  liour  occupied.  so 
that  the  evil  shall  not  lind   opportunities  for  deveiop 

ment." "A  mind  if  not  active  for  good  is  active  for 

evil.  Industry  quickens,  cheers,  ami  gladdens  everj 
moment  that  il  OCCupies,  and  is  the  mother  of  main 
virtues  when  it  has  grown  into  a  temper  of  the 
mind,  and  the  aursing  mother  of  many  mora  [fa 
mind  be  inactive,  il  musl  ool  be  left  to  its  own 
Stagnation  :  it  should  not  he  li>t h'>>  eveu  in  i t > 
pleasures.  Ail  gréai  seminaries  of  learning  areconducted 
upon  the  principle  of  the  •■Division  of  Labor,"  wherein 
.ne  occupied  a  aumbei  of  masters,  and  conséquent  1a  a 
variety  of  occupation.  Change  of  room  and  occupation 
is  a  renewed  active  tj  of  the  mind;  1 1  ^  elaslicitj  i- 
restored  by  the  short  interval  ni  freedom  allowed  between 
the  lessons,  and  by  the  entérine  upon  a  new  train  of 

ideas,  for  the  faculties  are  not  fatigued  by  th :cupation, 

as  by  being  too  long  employed   upon  one  subject.    A 
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vaiïety  of  masters  lias  also  tins  good  effect  ;  a  boy  may 
begin  the  day  under  unfavorable  circumstances  :  idlè 
ness,  dullness,  inaptitude,  caprice,  or  some  trifling 
physical  ailment,  and  during  his  first  lesson  incur  disap- 
probation  ;  now  if  lie  hâve  the  same  master  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  morning,  both  continue  under  the 
same  impressions.  When  the  master  is  changed,  the 
faults  committed  during  one  lesson  are  not  carried  on  to 

the  next." "And  thus  the  stimulus  for  compétition  and 

émulation  is  left  intact."  Rollin  speaking  generally  on 
the  comparison  between  Private  and  Public  Education, 
following  in  the  wake  of  his  favorite  authority  the  great 

Quintilian  thus  sums  up "the  great  advantage   of 

schools  is  émulation.  A  child  there  improves  both  by 
what  is  said  to  himself  and  what  is  said  to  others.  He 
will  every  day  see  his  master  approve  one  thing,  and 
correct  another;  blâme  the  idleness  of  this  boy,  and 
commend  the  diligence  of  that,  and  he  will  be  the  better 
for  it  ail.  The  love  of  glory  will  serve  him  as  an  incen- 
tive to  take  pains.  He  will  be  ashamed  to  give  place  to 
his  equals,  and  will  take  pains  toexcelthe  most  forward. 
A  good  scholar  will  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  be  the 
first  in  his  form,  and  carry  the  prize.  This  gives  ardor 
to  young  minds  ;  and  a  noble  émulation  well  managed 
without  any  mixture  of  malice,  envy,  and  pride,  is  one 
of  the  best  means  to  lead  them  to  the  exercise  of  the 
greatest  virtues,  and  the  most  arduous  undertakings." 

"  It  is  requisite,  says  Fenelon,  to  pursue  ail  possible 
means  to  make  things  you  require  of  them  agréable  to 
the  children.  Hâve  you  any  thing  displeasing  to  propose 
to  them  ?  Let  them  know,  that  the  pain  will  soon  be 
followed  by  pleasure;  show  them  always  the  usefulness 
of  what  you  teach  them  ;  let  them  see  "its  advantage  in 
regard  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  and  the  duties  of 
particular  stations.  This,  tell  them,  is  to  enable  you  to 
do  well  what  you  are  one  day  to  do  ;  it  is  to  form  you 
judgment,  it  is  to  accustom  you  toreason  upon  the  affàirs 
of  life.  It  is  requisite,  to  show  them  a  solid  and  agree- 
able  end,  whicli  may  support  them  in  their  labour,  and 
never  prétend  to  oblige  them  to  the  performance  of  a  dry, 
absolute  authority." 

That  part  of  the  works  of  Rollin  from  which  I  bave 
taken  the  above  extracts,  is  simply  the  pith  of  Quintilian, 
Locke,  and  Fenelon  in  treating  of  the  same  subject. 

In  summarizing  the  above  "  extracts,"  1  deduce  the 
the  following  fundamental  propositions  : 

!o.  Prop.  The  teacher  to  becoine  asuccessfulemulator, 
niust  acquire  the  title  for  himself,  by  a  laudable  rivalry 
among  his  co-laborers. 

2o.  He  inust  not  only  possess  a  thirst  for  gênerai 
knowledge  ;  but  a  particular  thirst  for  professional 
knowledge. 

3o.  A  love  for  communicating  knowledge. 

4o.  Aptness  to  teach. 

ôo.  He  must  be  capable  of  securing  attention.  The 
teacher  who  fails  to  get  the  attention  of  his  pupils,  fails 
wholly.  There  is,  and  there  can  be  no  teaching  where 
the  attention  is  not  secured. 

Oo.  To  hold  the  attention  when  once  secured  :  the 
teacher  must  always  be  thoroughly  prepared  in  the 
lesson:  so  that  the  pupils  may  feel  they  are  learning 
from  him. 

7o.  The  teacher  must  always  bave  his  knowledge  per 
fectly  at  command,  it  must  be  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 

8o.  The  pupils  must  bs  each  and  every  one,  constantly 
under  the  eye,  and  the  eyes  must  be  used  quite  as  mucîi 
as  the  tODgue. 

Oo.  The  teacher  must  learn  to  teach  without  a  book. 
How,  I  may  be  asked,  is  this  to  be  done  ?  My  answer  is 
simple  and  to  the  point.  Make  a  thorough  and  constant 
préparation  of  your  lessons  :  As  did  the  celehratod  Rollin 


who  déclares  that,  he  never  entered  his  class-rooni  with- 
out such  préparation. 

lOo.  In  teaching  any  subject  introduce  it  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  the  compréhension  of  your  pupils;  devested 
of  ail  extrinsic  matter.  Show  its  use  and  importance  not 
only  now,  but  in  ail  future  Unie.  The  boy  is  not  fitted 
to  the  instruction,  but  the  instruction  to  the  boy. 

llo.  The  teacher  must  identify  himself  with  the  plays 
and  pastimes  of  his  pupils.  Enter  int  j  ail  thèse  with  the 
spirit  and  buoyancy  of  childhood,  (yet  taking  care  to  pré- 
serve his  dignity  and  decorumt  by  so  doing  lie  imper 
ceptibly  insinuâtes  himself  into  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tions of  his  pupils,  and  therein  créâtes  an  undying  regard, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  émulation. 

12o.  The  great  rule  of  making  the  lesson  interesting 
on  whatever  subject.  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  This 
it  is  agreed  by  educationists  and  teachers,  is  the  climax 
of  ail  émulation. 

Mr.  Président  and  gentlemen, — I  feel  that  I  bave 
discharged  an  important  duty  hereto-day.  If  my  words, 
quotations  and  suggestions,  should  only  set  one  teacher 
in  every  hundred  a  thinking  and  reading,  then  may  I 
say  with  something  approaching  self  congratulation  :  my 
words  hâve  been  the  means  of  creating  émulation, 
laudable  émulation  among  our  teachers  and  schools. 


Oi-igiii  of  the  naine  Aaticrica. 

By  Jcles  Marcoi'. 

(Hepi-inted  from  The  Atlantic  Monthhj  for  March,  1875  ) 

The  controversy  as  to  the  priority  of  discovery  and  the 
honor  of  bestowing  a  name  on  the  New  World  bas  been 
so  long  undecided, — almost  three  centuries, — that  any 
light  thrown  upon  this  intricate  problem  may  help  its 
true  solution,  if  the  truth  be  discoverable  at  this  late  day  ; 
and  with  this  hope  I  offer  the  following  contribution. 

Amcrie,  Amerrique,  or  Amérique  is  the  name  in  Naca- 
ragua  for  the  high  land  or  mountaiu  range  that  lies 
between  Juigalpa  and  Libertad,  in  the  province  of 
Chontales,  and  which  reaches  on  the  one  side  into  the 
country  of  the  Carcas  Indians,  and  on  the  other  into  that 
of  the"  Ramas  Indians.  The  Rios  Mico,  Artigua,  and 
Garca,  that  form  the  Rio  Blewûelds  ;  the  Rio  Grande 
Matagalpa,  and  the  Rios  Rama  and  Indio,  that  flow 
directly  into  the  Atlantic  ;  as  well  as  the  Rios  Gomoapa, 
Mayales,  Acoyapa,  Ajocuapa,  Oyale,  and  Terpenaguatapa, 
flowing  into  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  ail  hâve  their 
sources  in  the  Americ  range  (l). 

The  names  of  places,  in  the  Indian  dialects  of  Central 
America,  often  terni inate  in  ique  or  ic,  which  seems  to 
mean  "  great,"  "  elevated,"  "  prominent,"  and  is  always 
applied  to  dividing  ridges,  or  to  elevated,  mountainous 
countries,  but  not  to  volcanic  régions  :  for  instance, 
Nique  and  Aglasinique  in  the  lsthmusof  Darier  (totados 
Unidos  de  Colombiat  ;  Tucarique  and  Amerrique  in 
Nicaragua;  Amatique,  Manabique,  Ghaparristique,  Lepat- 
erique,  Llotique  and  Ajuterique  in  Honduras  ;  Atenquique 
(Estados  Unidos  de  Mexico)  ;  Tactic  and  Polochic  in 
Guatemala  ;  Tepic,  Acatic,  and  Mesquitic  in  the  state  of 
Jalisco.  The  list  of  Indian  local  or  other  names,  with 
the  termination  of  ique  or  ic,  as  Cacique  or  Cacic,  great 
chief,  might  be  easily  lengthened. 

It  is  now  well  known,  tlirough  the  learned  researches 
of  philologists  for  the  last  twenty  years,  that  no  denomi- 

(1)  See  public  documents  of  the  Nicaragua  govcrnment  ;  and  The 
Nnturalisl  in  Nicaragua,  by  Thomas  Bell,  8vo.  London,  1873. 
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nations  are  more  securely  established  than  the  names  of 
localities — mountains,  valleys,  lakes,  rivers.  Even  the 
most  absolute  conquest,  unless  it  totally  exterminate  the 
aboriginal  race  inhabiting  a  country,  does  not  destroy 
entirely  the  names  of  localities,  or  lieux-dits,  as  the  French 
so  well  express  it.  Thèse  names  may  be  slightly  modiûed, 
by  various  spelling,  but  the  primitive  sound  remains. 
And  even  where  the  aboriginal  race  entirely  disappears, 
the  names  of  places  are  often  preserved,  at  least  as 
synonyms  ;  of  which  there  are  many  examples  in  Canada, 
in  NewEngland,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  Union. 

The  question  to  be  decided  is,  whether  the  word 
Americ  or  Amerrique,  designating  a  part  of  the  terra 
jlrma  discovered  by  Cristoforo  Colombo,  on  lus  fourth 
and  last  voyage  to  the  New  World,  was  known  to  the 
great  navigator,  and  consequently  could  hâve  been 
repeated  by  him  or  by  the  companious  of  bis  voyage. 
There  is  no  certainty  of  this  ;  for  the  word  is  not  found 
in  the  very  brief  account  lie  has  left  us.  Butas  the  origin 
of  the  word  Americ  has  been  until  now  an  enigma,  in 
spite  of  the  différent  interprétations  of  it  that  hâve  been 
given,  and  as  Vespuchy  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  name, 
entirely  unknown  to  him, — the  inventor  of  the  word 
Americi  or  America  being  a  printer  and  bookseller  in  a 
small  town  hidden  in  the  Vosges  Mountains, — it  is  per- 
haps  well  to  review  the  facts,  and  to  show  where  lies  the 
gruatest  probability  for  a  true  solution  of  the  origin  of 
this  word  America,  which  dénommâtes  alone  a  hemis 
phere. 

In  the  Lettera  Rarissima  of  Cristoforo  Colombo  giving 
an  abridged  description  of  his  fourth  voyage,  1502-3,  lie 
says  that  after  having  passed  the  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios, 
on  the  Mosquito  coast,  lie  reached  the  Rio  Grande  Matag- 
alpa,  which  lie  called  the  Disaster  River,  and  after 
reniai  ning  anchored  there  for  several  days,  lie  stopped 
aome  time  for  repairing  his  ships  and  giving  rest  to  the 
crews,  between  the  small  island  of  La  Huerta  (thegarden 
Quiribiri)  and  the  continent,  opposite  the  village  Cariai 
or  Cariay.  Cariai  is  so  like  Carcai,  or  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  Carcas  Indiaus,  who  still  live  in  that  neighborhood, 


accords  with  narration  of  Colombo.  The  Carcas  Indians 
inhabit  ail  this  région,  and  work  to-day  in  the  gold  mines 
ofSanto  Domingo  and  Libertad,  on  the  Rio  Mico,  another 
aflluent  of  the  Blewfields,  at  the  foot  of  the  Americ  (or 
Amerrique)  range.  Carambaru  was  probably  near  the 
Rio  Rama,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Hamas  Indians. 
Now  the  Ramas  and  Carcas  Indians  hâve  alwapsresisted 
ail  attempts  at  civilization  ;  most  of  them,  especially  the 
Ramas,  are  wholly  gavage,  and  allow  no  one  to  penetrate 
into  their  country  ;  they  hâve  remained  the  same  as 
they  were  when  Colombo  visited  them  in  1502. 

It  is  well  known  with  what  tenacity  the  Indians  attach 
themselves  to  ail  their  surroundings  ;  and  the  Americ  or 
Amérique  range  forms  the  highest  chain  of  mountains  in 
the  country  of  the  Carcas  and  Ramas  Indians,  the  average 
being  three  thounsand  feet  ;  making  a  dividing  line 
between  the  waters  tlowing  directly  into  the  Atlantic, 
and  those  that  empty  into  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua.  Accor- 
ding  to  travelers  who  bave  visited  certain  places  in  tin; 
neighborhood  of  Libertad,  Juigalpa,  and  Acoyapo,  this 
mountain  range  is  very  conspicuous  ;  it  is  seen  from  afar, 
with  its  précipitons  rocks,  great  white  elifl's,  and  huge, 
isolated,  rocky  pinnacles.  This  ridge  divides  the 
country  into  two  parts,  distinguished  by  totally  différent 
climates.  To  the  east  continuai  rains  hâve  caused  impé- 
nétrable forests,  and  to  the  west  of  this  dividing  line  the 
country  is  arid  and  improductive  for  want  of  rain.  The 
Americ  range  prevents  the  passage  of  ail  the  moisture 
from  the  Atlantic.  The  direction  is  from  north-north- 
west  to  south  southeast,  and  the  last  spur  of  the  range 
is  on  the  Atlantic  coast  a  little  to  the  north  of  Greytovvn  ; 
the  ramifications  being  in  the  'country  of  the  unapproa- 
chable  and  savage  Rainas  Indians 

There  is  the  strongest  évidence  that  this  word,  deno- 
ting  the  range  and  the  rocks  of  Amerrique.  Amérique,  or 
Americ,  is  an  indigenous  word,  the  terminal  ique  or  ic 
being  common  for  the  names  of  locality,  in  the  language 
of  the  Lenca  Indians  of  Central  America,  a  part  of 
Mexico  ;  and  that  this  name  as  been  perpetuated  without 
altération  since  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  by  the 
complète  isolation  of  the  Indians  who  live  in  this  part  of 


that  it  is  possible  the  variation  is  caused  by  an  error  in  continent,  who  call  their  mountains  by  the  same  word 

to-day  as  they  did  in  1502,  when  Colombo  visiter!  them, 
Amerrique,  Amérique,  or  Americ.  Thèse  mountains  are 
auriferous  ;  at  their  foot  lie  the  gold  mines  of  Libertad 
and  Santo  Domingo,  and  further,  the  gold  of  the  alluviuiu 
or  the  placers  is  entirely  exhausted,  which  can  only  b> 
explained  through  a  previous  washing  by  the  Indians 
themselves  ;  at  présent  thé  gold  is  to  be  found  only  in 
the  veins  of  quartz  rock. 

Colombo  says  the  Indians  named  several  localities  rich 
in  gold,  but  he  does  not  give  the  names  in  his  very  cur 
laili'd  accouni.  contenting  himself  with  citing  the  name 
of  the  province  of  Ciamba  ;  but  il  is  highl^  prob  ible  thaï 
tins  name  Americ  or  Amerrique  was  often  pronounceri 
by  the  Indians  in  answer  to  the  pressing  demands  ofthe 
Europeans  of  the  expédition.  The  eagerness  for  gold 
was  such  among  the  Qrst  oavigators  that  it  formed 
their  chief  préoccupation  everywhere  ;  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  to  their  continuai  questions  as  to  the  place 
where  the  gold  was  found  thaï  the  Indians  wore  as  orna- 

inents.  the  reply  would  be,  frono  Americ,  tliis  word 
signifying  the  mosl  elevated  and  conspicuous  pari  ofthe 
interior,  the  upper  country,  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  province  of  Ciamba. 

It  does  not  follow  that  Colombo  was  ignorant  of  Ihe 
word  Americ  because  he  has  omitted  il  in  the  Lettera 
Rarissima,  which  was  addressed  by  1 1 i m  to  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  the  powerful  King  of  Spain.    It  isevident,  from 


reading  the  manuscript  letter  of  Colombo,  the  c  having 
been  mistaken  for  an  f, 

The  great  object  of  the  desires  and  researches  of 
Columbo  and  his  company  was  the  finding  of  gold  mines  ; 
and  of  thèse  the  inhabitants  of  Cariai  or  Carcai  had 
much  to  relate  ;  they  led  Colombo  to  another  village 
called  Carambaru,  whose  inhabitants  wore  golden  mir- 
rors  round  their  necks.  Thèse  Indians  named  several 
places  where  mines  of  gold  existed,  the  lasl  named  being 
Veragua,  twenty-five  leagues  distant  on  the  coast. 

Colombo  and  bis  company  were  struck  by  the  number 
of  sorcerers  (medicine  men)  among  the  Cariai  or  Carcai  ; 
and  the  sailors  afterwards  thought  they  had  been 
bewitchïd  by  them,  as  they  suffered  from  the  many 
tempests  and  mishaps  ôf  ail  sorts  they  were  obliged  to 
endure  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 

What  was  the  geographical  position  of  Cariai  (Carcai), 
Carambaru,  and  Veragua?  Veragua  is  known  to  be  in 
the  great  Bay  of  Chiriqui  (Costa  Rica)  :  Colombo  says  in 
his  narration,  "  It  is  the  custom  in  this  territory  of 
Veragua  to  bury  the  chief  men  with  ail  the  gold  they 
possess  ;  "  and  in  thèse  last  years  gold  had  been  found  in 
the  tombs  of  the  aborigines  of  that  country.  Carambaru 
was  at  least  twenty-five  leagues  distant  from  Veragua 
(Chiriqui),  which  brings  us  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
Rio  San  Juan  and  Greytown.  Cariai  iCarcaii  must  bave 
been  a  little  farther  north,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 


moutli  of  the  Hio  Blewfields  (of  which  the  Rio  Carea  is  j  lus  mention  of  several  places  «  hère  gold  was  to  be  found, 
one  of  fhe  affluents),  where  are  several  islands,   and  this    as  the  Indians  had  told  him'withoul  giving  their  names. 
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that  lie  did  not  tell  ail  he  knew  ;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered  that  tlie  Lettera  Rarissima  was  written  under  the 
most  painful  circumstances.    He  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  loaded  wilh  chains,  olu,  infirm,  and 
overwhelmed  by  suffering  and  injustice,  and  not  in  a 
position  to  make  a  very  full   report  of  his  expédition. 
His  account  of  his  fourth  voyage  is  the  least  clear  and 
précise  of  ail  his  writings,  showing  in  its  confused  and 
melancholy  style   the  sad  condition   to  whi'ch  he  was 
reduced,  and  although  the  name  Americ   is  not  seen 
thereiti,  the  régions  may  hâve  been  considered  by  Colombo  J 
and  his  companions  as  an  unexplored  El  Dorado,  occupj-  i 
ing  the  interior  of  the  country  in  the  province  of  Ciamba,  | 
along  the  coasts  of  which  they  had  navigated. 

We  may  suppose  that  Colombo  and  his  companions  on 
their  return  to  Europe,  when  relating  their  adventures,  I 
would  boast  of  the  rich  gold  mine  they  had  discovered 
through  the  Indians  of  Nicaragua,  and  say  they  lay  in 
the  direction  of  Americ.  This  would  make  popular  the 
word  Americ,  as  the  common  désignation  of  that  part  of 
the  Indies  in  which  the  richest  mines  of  gold  in  the  New 
World  were  situated. 

The  word  Americ,  a  synonym  for  this  golden  country, 
would  become  known  in  the  sea-ports  of  the  West  Indies 
and  then  in  those  of  Europe,  and  would  gradually 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  continent,  so  that  a 
printer  and  bookseller  in  Saint  Dié,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Vosges,  would  hâve  heard  the  word  Americ  without 
understanding  its  true  meaning  as  an  indigenous  Indian 
word,  but  would  become  acquainted  with  it  in  conversa- 
tions about  thèse  famous  discoveries,  as  designating  a 
country  in  the  New  Indies  very  rich  in  mines  of  gold. 

Hylacomylus  (2)  of  Saint  Dié,  ignorant  of  any  printed 
account  of  thèse  voyages  but  those  of  Albericus  Vespucius, 
— published  in  Latin  in  1505,  and  in  German  in  1506, — 
Ihought  he  saw  in  the  Christian  name  Albericus  the 
origin  of  this,  for  him,  altered  and  corrupted  word, 
Americ  or  Amérique,  and  /enewing  the  fable  of  the 
monkey  and  the  dolphin,  who  took  the  Pirceus  fora  man, 
called  this  country  by  the  only  name  among  those  of  the 
navigators  that  had  reached  him,  and  which  ressembled 
the  word  Americ  or  Amérique. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  was  necessary  to  change 
considerably  the  Christian  name  of  Vespucius,  and  from 
Albericus,  Alberico,  Amerigo,  (3)  and  Morigo,— which  are 
the  différent  ways  of  spelling  the  first  name  of  Vespuzio, 
or  Vespuchy,  or  Vespucci, — he  made  Americus!  Thus, 
according  to  my  view,  it  is  owing  to  a  grave  mistake  of 
Hylacomylus  that  the  aboriginal  name  of  the  New  World, 
Americ  or  Amérique,  lias  been  Europeanized  and  con- 
nected  wtth  son  of  Anastasio  Vespuzio. 

Had  this  mistake  occurred  in  Spain,  Portugal,  or  the 
West  Indies,  evidently  it  would  hâve  been  corrected  ; 
for  Vespuzio  and  many  of  the  companions  of  Colombo 
were  still  living.  But  in  the  little  town  of  Saint  Dié,  the 
name  of  which  probably  was  never  known  to  Cristoforo 
Colombo  or  Alberico  Vespuzio,  distant  from  any  sea-port, 
this  little  pamphlet  of  the  bookseller  Hylacomylus  (4)  was 

(2i  This  teacher,  bookseller,  aud  printer,  of  Saint  Dié  (Vosges)  is 
so  little  known  that  even  his  name  is  not  exactlj  known  :  it  is 
thought  to  hâve  been  Martin  Waldseemûller  or  Waltzemùller,  and 
that  the  Latin  name  of  Hylacomylus  was  adopted  by  him  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  custom  of'the  time. 

(3)  It  is  important  to  remark  that  Hylacomylus  knew  only  the 
names  Albericus  and  Alberico,  which  renders  the  ■■nation  by  him  ni' 
the  name  America  still  more  improbable,  il  he  had  not  hèard  the 
indigenous  name  America  The  lirsl  nain-  of  Vespuzio  was  only 
spelt  Amerigo  and  Morigo  in  Spanish  documents  that  rcmained 
unpublished  until  many  years  aller  the  death  ofHylacomylus. 

ii:  Intituled,  Cosmographie  Introduetio  cum  quibusdam  Geome- 
iria-  ae  Astronomice  principiis  ;  ad  cam  Rem  necessariis  insuper 
quatuor  Americii  Vespucii  Navigationes  :  p.  52  in  quai  lo,  1507 


restricted  to  a  small  circle  ;  and  in  truth  it  isaround  this 
limited  area  that  the  error  waspropagatedandprolonged 
by  the  publication  of  a  new  édition  of  the  pamphlet  of 
Hylacomylus  at  Strasburg  in  1509,  and  by  the  appearanev 
at  Basle,  in  1522,  of  the  first  map  upon  which  was  seen 
America  provincia. 

This  map,  with  the  name  America  upon  it,  reached 
Spain  long  after  the  death  of  Cristoforo  Colombo,  which 
took  place  in  1506  ;  and  the  companions  of  lus  expédition, 
almost  ail  unlearned  men,  were  also  either  dead  or  gone 
back  to  the  Indies,  and  no  one  was  there  who  oould 
correct  the  mistake,  even  supposing  that  the  map  gave 
the  origin  of  the  word.  The  name  Americ  had.  been 
heard,  not  as  that  of  a  niatt,  but  of  a  country.  of  an 
undetermined' portion  of  the  terra  firma  of  the  New 
World,  and  it  was  accepted  without  difficulty,  no 
attention  being  paid  to  the  mistake  of  the  printer  and 
bookseller  of  Saint  Dié,  whose  pamphlet  was  probahly 
unknown  in  Spain. 

There  can  be  little  dottbt  that  the  world  Americ  was 
not  only  known,  but  popularized  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
the  sea-ports  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Indies.  or  it 
would  not  hâve  been  thus  at  once  accepted  by  universal 
consent,  without  discussion.  This  is  ail  the  more  probable 
from  the  fact  that  Hylacomylus,  beside  the  marked 
altération  of  the  rule  which  bas  always  been  followed  in 
naming  countries,  by  giving  the  first  name  instead  of  the 
family  name  of  his  hero  ;  lie  should  hâve  called  the  New 
World  Vespuzia  or  Vespuchia. 

The  Christian  name  of  an  ordinary  man  is  never  used 
to  designate  a  country,  but  only  that  of  an  emperor,  king, 
queen  or  prince  ;  thus  we  say  Straits  of  Magellan,  Van- 
couver's  Island,  Tasmania,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  e<c„ 
while  we  hâve,  on  the  other  hand,  Louisiana,  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Maryland,  Filipinas,  Victoria,  &c.  There  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  Cristoforo  Colombo, 
for  no  one  lias  thought  of  giving  the  name  of  Cristoforia 
to  a  country,  and  that  of  Cristoforo  to  a  town  ;  while  at 
several  epochs  many  names  of  Colombia,  Columbia, 
Columbus,  and  Colon  bave  been  given.  Furthermore,  in 
giving  to  Vespuzio  the  honor  of  naming  the  New  World. 
Hylacomylus,  using  the  Christian  name  contrary  to  ail 
précèdent,  should  hâve  named  it  Albericia  or  Amerigia 
or  Amerigonia  or  Morigia,  and  not  America. 

The  only  way  to  explain  this  name,  reached  with.  such 
difficulty.  is  that  Hylacomylus  had  previously  heard 
pronounced  the  name  Americ  or  Amérique. 

Amerigo  Vespuchy  (as  the  name  is  written  by  Cristoforo 
Colombo  in  his  letter  dated  Seville,  5  February,  1505i 
died  in  1512,  long  before  the  publication  at  Basle  of  the 
map  in  Mêla  cum  commentatio  Vadiani.  without  knowing 
"  the  dangerous  glory  that  was  preparing  for  him  at 
Saint  Dié,"  as  Humboldt  expresses  it  ;  lie  believed  uutil 
the  end  of  his  life  that  the  New  World- was  the  coast  of 
Asia,  and  died  as  he  had  lived,  piloto  mayor  de  Indias. 

This  belief  in  the  Indies,  and  the  nearness  to  the  river 
Ganges  of  their  discoveries,  prevented  Colombo,  his 
contemporaries,  and  his  successors,  from  giving  the 
countries  they  fourni  a  collective  name.  The  idea  origi- 
nated  with  men  in  the  interior  of  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
unacquainted  practically  with  the  navigation  of  those 
times,  so  feverish  with  the  excitement  of  voyages  ;  and 
who,  repeating  the  sayings  of  the  sailors,  without  knowing 
very  well  what  they  were  about,  applied  a  name  already 
known  to  those  who  had  returned  from  the  Indies,  but 
which  was  without  any  exact  geographical  position,  to 
an  entire  group  of  newly  discovered  lands,  liaitlly  then 
recognized  as  a  whole. 

The  mistake  of  theoretical  geographers  of  Saint  Dié, 
Strasburg,  and  Basle  eoukl  hardly  bave  been  corrected, 
unless  by  Colombo,  who  was  no   longer  in  this  world  ; 
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and  then  the  discoveries  of  Cortez,  Pizarro,  and  others, 
came  to  change  the  direction  of  ideas  as  to  1 1 10  countries 
fabulously  rich  in  gold. 

Although  Nicaragua  was  conquered  in  [522,  by  Gil 
GonzalesdeAvida.  apartofit  remained  whollyuDknown, 
especially  the  région  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  Lake 
Nicaragua,  in  which  lies  the  Amerrique  range  ;  and  the 
ignorance  of  this  part  of  America  lias  continued  so  long, 
that  the  Californian  émigration  even  lias  passed  by  it 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua  withoul  any  Knowledge 
of  or  interest  in  ils  existence.  It  may  lie  said  that  the 
région  of  country  lying  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
[lie  dividing  line  for  the  waters  that  llow  into  Lake 
Nicaragua  is  to  this  day  entirely  unknown;  the  Carcas 
and  Ramas  Indians,  especially  the  Iatter,  oppose  any 
entrance  into  tlieir  country,  rejecting  even  the  Indians 
who  search  for  caoutchouc,  and  who  intrepidly  pursue 
their  work  in  countries  as  yet  closed. 

The  theoryl  havepresented  hassomegreat  advantages. 
In  the  first  place,  it  takes  nothing  from  the  glory  of 
Colombo,  the  name  of  the  continent  discovered  by  hini 
being  au  indigenous  name  which,  from  designating  a 
small  and  limited  country,  lias  been  extended  to  include 
the  whole  of  the  New  World,  through  the  mistake  of  a 
teacher.  printer  and  bookseller  in  a  little  town  hidden 
among  the  Vosges  Mountains. 

The  accusations  of  plagiarism  from  which  Alberico 
Vespuzio  bas  suffered  are  abolished,  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  reason  to  reproach  him  with  having  imposed, 
or  having  suffered  to  be  imposed,  his  Christian  name  on 
a  whole  continent  ;  inasmuch  as  this  name  was  never 
Amerie  or  Amérique,  but  Alberico  or  Amerigo.  The 
name  Amerie,  although  aboriginal,  makes  no  confusion 
between  a  part  and  the  whole,  becausethe  locality  where 
it  exists  as  lieu  dit  is  too  small,  obscure,  and  insignificant 
to  give  rise  to  any  false  or  double  meanings  of  the  term. 
Finally,  this  name  appears  to  be  admirably  chosen, 
extending  as  ihe  Amerie  range  does  from  the  centre  to 
the  extremities  of  the  continent,  radiating  as  it  were, 
giving  one  hand  to  the  North  and  one  to  the  South, 
looking  to  the  Antilles  and  to  the  Pacific,  and  beingeven 
the  central  point  of  the  immense  chain  of  mountains 
which  extends  from  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  the  borders 
of  Macker.zie  River,  and  forms  the  backbone  of  the 
western  hémisphère  ;  in  truth,  the  longest  range  of 
mountains  upou  our  globe. 

It  is  well  chosen,  also,  as  it  probably  was  heard  by 
the  great  Admirai  Colombo  on  his  fourth  voyage,  the 
illustrioua  discoverer  of  the  New  World  being  the  iirs' 
European  who  heard  and  pronounced  the  word  Amerie 
or  Amerrique,  although  we  hâve  no  material  certainty 
ofthis.  Had  the  naine  belouged  to  a  part  of  either 
extremity  of  the  continent,  it  would  hardly  hâve  been  so 
readily  accepted  ;  but  it  grasped  and  took  the  New  Woi«ld 
as  it  were  round  the  centre,  vaguely.  inerely  signifying 
a  région  very  rich  in  gold  mines  ;  and  it  was  employed 
and  accepted  without  a  thought  of  the  rn Lot  Alberico 
Vespuzio  ;  it  was  a  long  lime  after  thaï  discussions  arose 
among  learned  geographers,  and  that  the  gross  mistake 
of  Hylacomylus  was  imposed  upon  the  world  as  truth. 
In  a  world.  the  name  Amerie  is  American. 


Early  Teartiing, 

BY    MARIA    H.    MIDDLETON. 

No  one  who  bas  carefully  observed  human  nature  eau 
doubt  that  in  each  individual  is  born  a  separate  and  dis 
tinct  and  inaliénable  character  of  his  own,  modifiable 


debasable,  but  in  the  beginning  and  the  end  recognizably 

the  same. 

■    Du  bisl  .mi  Kiid*' — was  du  Ijist . 
s.'t/  dir  Perruecken  aufvon  milHoncn  l    cken, 
si/'  deinen  Puss  auf  ellenlrohe  Socken, 
Du  Ijlriljsi  doeb  immer,  was  du  bisl.  " 

Education  in  its  broadest  sensé  means,  after  ail,  but  the 
aid  which  can  be  given  morally,  intellectually,  and  phy 
sically  to  that  development  which  is  in  the  first  instance 
the  work  of  nature.  Yet  what  an  art  it  is  !  To  carry  it 
on  successfully  what  a  combination  does  it  require  of 
straight-forward  plaindealing,  with  conscientious  tact, 
sonnd  judgment,  and  discrétion  ! 

When  we  look  round  on  the  wonderful  diversity  of 
character  and  the  wide  différence  of  disposition  that 
becomes  visible  in  children  at  the  earliest  âge,  it  seems 
natural  enough  that  there  should  be  varying  opinions 
and  théories  as  so  the  best  mode  of  rearing  thern.  But 
unhappily  thèse  théories,  reduced  to  practice,  do  not  vary 
as  we  should  expect  them  to  do,  so  as  to  suit  themselves 
to  the  improvement  of  the  beings  they  are  intended  to 
ad  upon,  but  rallier  according  to  the  arbitrary  whims 
and  convenience  of  those  who  hold  them;  andjust  as 
often  the  love  and  tenderness  which  children  inspire 
blind  and  bias  the  judgment  not  prone  to  err  on  other 
subjects.  "  Nothing  is  so  bad  for  a  child  as  strietness.  " 
So  says  many  a  tender  mother,  and  acts  on  the  convict- 
ion, regard less  that  the  maxim  con tains  but  partial  not 
absolute  truth. 

That  habit  of  immédiate  obédience  which  is  a  child's 
only  safeguard  from  many  evils  can  not  be  too  early 
insisted  upon.  A  baby  fifteen  montlis  old  is  sometimes 
seen  to  display  an  obstinacy  and  défiance  quite  comical 
in  its  intensity,  butgiving  sure  warning  of  the  discipline 
already  needed  by  the  unruly  spirit.  Very  early  too,  as 
soon  as  the  faculty  of  reason  begins  to  work,  should  we 
try  to  make  plain  to  the  compréhension  why  obédience  is 
a  dutv  ;  because,  after  ail,  what  we  want  is  not  the  sub- 
dued.  spirit  of  tire  well-trained  o.x,  but  the  glad,  readj 
acquiescence  of  the  Irustful,  reverential  human  being  : 
not  the  dogged,  discontented  yielding  to  fear  of  punish- 
ment,  but  the  rational,  enlightened  resting  on  superior 
guardian-ship.  The  subject  seems  too  trite  to  admit  of 
argument,  ail  mothers  who  hâve  followed  the  oldproverb 
know  so  well  its  effîcacy  ;  but  at  the  présent  day  the 
mistake  lias  beconie  so  eomiiion  of  believing  that  a  child 
is  the  worse  for  not  being  allowed  its  own  way.  and  that 
strength  of  will  and  individuality  will  be  the  sacrifice  if 
be  is  early  made  to  go  in  the  way  lie  should  walk  in, 
that  an  exposure  of  the  fallacy  is  not  uncalled  for.  Those 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  permanent  influence  of  early 
impressions  should  at  least  remember  that  the  every  day 
happiness  of  children  is  best  consulted  by  giving  them  a 
higher  will  to  follow  than  the  dictâtes  of  their  own 
wavering  and  untaught  fancies. 

Let  each  person  observe  in  his  own  limited  expérience 
which  children  are  the  happiest  and  healthiest  in  every 
sensé  ;  those  who  rule  their  parents  and  follow  their  own 
caprices?  And  looking  fartner,  which  bave  grown  up 
into  wise  and  worthy  citizens  :  those  whose  early  days 
were  left  in  their  own  hands  to  fashion  as  they  would  '.' 

No.  Where  the  character  is  by  nature  strong  and 
decided  we  need  not  dread  thaï  it  will  lose  its  tone  from 
judicious  training  ;  if  it  be  déficient  in  depth,  the  greater 
need  is  there  to  supply  itswantby  cultivation  and  gui- 
dance.  Raw  nature  is  as poor a reliance  in  moral matters 
raw  genius  "  is  well  know  n  to  be  in  matters  intellec 
tuai. 

One  oJ  the  hardesl  questions  that  présent  thenischo 
iu  the  bringing  up  of  children  is  how  besl  tomanageand 
make   available    for    good   that   sensitive   tempérament 
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which  lias  become  so  painfully  common  in  thèse  days  of 
indulgent  parents,  whose  weak  nerves  and  overweaning 
tenderness  are  often  the  prime  cause  of  the  mischief. 
Who  shall  prétend  to  estimate  the  amount  of  torture 
which  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  child  in  whom  this  disposition, 
early  manifested,  lias  been  nourished  andexaggerated  by 
injudicious  treatment,  by  undue  tenderness,  or  by 
undue  harshness  ?  Both.  are  equally  perilous  ;  for 
this  morbid  plant,  sensitiveness,  is  best  fostered  by 
extrêmes,  and  can  be  uprooted  only  by  the  greatest 
care  and  skill.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  this 
defect  regarded  by  a  fond  parent  with  almost  admiring 
sympathy  ;  and  the  child  learns  to  pride  itself  on  that 
excess  of  leeling  which,  if  not  subdued  in  early  years, 
will  become  the  bane  of  its  life.  Nothing  is  more  true 
than  that  this  lauded  sensitiveness  is  ever  a  sign  of  an 
unhealthy  imagination,  and  that  it  is  sure  to  degenerate 
into  one  of  the  most  subtile  forms  of  self-love.  A  child 
can  not  be  too  early  taught  to  despise  it  in  himself  as  a 
1  weakness  that  pre vents  him  from  seeing  and  judging 
clearly.  Do  not  tell  him  he  is  sensitive  ;  that  is  a  "  grown- 
up  "  word  he  will  take  crédit  to  himself  for  deserving, 
without  understanding  ail  the  sad  meaning  of  it.  But  by 
slow  degrees,  by  gentle  reasoning,  by  loving  remons- 
trance  even,  this  wreakness  of  character  may  be  braced, 
and  the  extrême  tenderness  for  self  be  turned  into  déli- 
cate considération  for  the  feelings  of  others. 

Another  habit  of  mindalliedto  this  one,but  even  more 
common  and  more  difficult  of  cure,  is  an  intense  self 
consciousness  from  which  some  children  suffer  severely, 
and  which,  if  not  checked,  becomes  a  most  serious  impe- 
diment  to  the  strong  development  of  mind  and  character. 
The  impossibility  of  losing  the  thought  of  self  in  the 
présent  interest  either  of  work  or  amusement,  stunts  the 
énergies  so  effectually  that  opportunities  of  improvement 
and  enjoyment  pass  by  half  used  or  unheeded  ;  and  the 
dwarfed  being,  engrossed  in  its  petty  self-contemplation, 
loses  more  and  more  the  capacity  for  extending  its  sphère 
healthy  mental  and  moral  action.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  one  who  lias  not  felt,  or  at  least  carefully  watched, 
the  fatal  working  of  this  mental  disease  tojudge  of  the 
loss  of  power  it  entails.  This  self-consciousness  is  not 
simple  shyness,  for  it  is  often  active  in  solitude  ;  nor 
distrust  of  self,  for  it  is  compatible  with  great  self-esteem  ; 
nor  is  it  self-conceit,  for  at  times  it  causes  agonies  of  self- 
reproach  ;  it  is  not  by  any  means  but  another  word  for 
vanity  ;  but  it  partakes  of  the  nature  ail  thèse,  showing 
itself  as  often  in  one  form  as  in  another.  It  is  always 
ambitious  to  excel,  yet  is  in  itself  a  bar  to  ail  excellence. 

Now  how  much  of  ail  this  is  the  resuit  either  of  neglect 
or  error  in  the  bringing  up  of  the  child  ?  We  ail  agrée 
that  there  is  no  charm  about  childhood  so  great  as  the 
unconscious  grâce  with  which  it  shows  itself  what  it 
genuinely  is,  without  guile  or  préméditation  ;  yet  how 
often  we  thoughtlessly  destroy  the  very  attraction  that 
fascinâtes  us  by  unwise  remark  and  untimely  notice  ! 
A  child  learns  so  easily  to  think  itself  pretty,  clever, 
engaging;  and  so  slowly  that  the  "  weightier  matters  of 
thelaw'  are  not  comprised  in  thèse.  "  A  quick  child 
will  always  find  out  the  truth  about  such  things."  So  it 
will  ;  therefore  do  not  help  it  to  this  knowledge,  because 
with  its  immature  judgment  it  can  notweigh  things  great 
and  small  by  just  measure,  and,  dwelling  on  what  it  is, 
will  forget  that  it  never  can  be  the  half  of  what  there  is 
no  safety  but  in  its  striving  to  become.  And  thus  is  the 
old  advice  to  administer  to  children  "a  little  wholesome 
neglect"  still  most  valuable  in  regard  to  certain  matters. 

When  this  unfortunate  temper  of  mind  has  grown 
with  the  growth  and  strengthened  with  maturing  years, 
it  is  wellnigh  ineradicable  even  by  the  sternest  self-disci- 
pline ;  nay,  often  it  has  become  so  much  a  partof  the  nature 


that  its  possessor  remains  forever  ignorant  how  much  his 
powers  are  cramped  by  it.  Where  it  is  constitutional, 
and  not  the  conséquence  of  the  thoughtless  folly  of 
friends,  it  must  be  combated  by  awakening  and  bringing 
into  activity  the  opposite  tendencies.  Let  the  child  be 
drawn  away  from  self-occupation  by  being  led  to  take 
an  interest  in  others;  let  him  learn  imperceptibly  to  feel 
how  pleasant  it  is  to  think  of  a  great  variety  of  subjects  ; 
above  ail,  if  lie  shows  a  particular  fondness  orfacility  for 
any  kind  of  work,  encourage  him  to  exercise  it;  awaken 
his  enthusiasm,  and  you  save  him  from  himself. 

When  we  turn  from  faults  to  be  cured  or  avoided  to 
virtues  that  must  be  cultivated  and  instilled,  there  can 
surely  be  no  question.  Entire  truthfulness  is  the  noblest 
foundation  of  character,  and  from  the  earliest  âge  it 
should  be  insisted  on  in  word  and  deed,  by  precept  and 
example,  as  the  one  thing  most  needful  ;  for  it  is  the 
primary  source  of  moral  and  mental  health,  without 
which  whatever  else  is  fair  and  beautiful  will  be  stàined 
with  impurity.  Most  people  allow  this,  but  only  half 
regard  it.  A  "child  is  ordered  not  to  tell  stories,  is  some 
times  punished  when  lie  does  ;  while  often  he  detects 
words  of  untruth  spoken  by  his  elders — "  innocent  white 
lies  "  they  are  perhaps  called.  Falsehood  is  of  différent 
kinds,  aiïd  we  will  not  discuss  its  varying  degrees  of 
heinousness;  but  even  thèse  "  white  lies,"  comparatively 
innocent  as  they  are,  will  be  found,  when  narrowly 
looked  into,  to  leave  a  stain  on  the  conscience  and  to 
lower  its  moral  tons  ;  in  so  far,  at  least,  they  are  never 
harmless. 

Why  is  it  that  anxious  parents  who  strive  so  earnestly 
to  implant  a  heartfelt  love  in  their  children  of  ail  that  is 
good  and  true,  are  so  slow  in  calling  to  their  aid  the  love 
of  ail  that  is  beautiful?  The  connection  that  lias  existed 
from  everlasting  between  thèse  three  ideas  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of  in  our  teaching.  God  has  joined  them 
together,  and  it  is  at  his  own  péril  that  man  disunites 
them.  At  what  stage  is  the  human  mind  so  apt  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  their  eternal  harmony  as  when  it  is  first 
opening,  fresh  and  pure,  for  the  réception  of  ail  wonder- 
fultruths?  A  riper  âge  will  better  grasp  abstract  truth. 
will  more  keenly  appreciate  sacred  beauty,  will  more 
highly  prize  the  nobility  of  goodness;  but  only  to  inno- 
cent childhood  is  it  given  to  accept  trustingly,  unquestion 
ingly,  and  with  absolutebelief  the  thought  that  ail  thèse 
form  but  one  great  and  inséparable  whele.  Older  and 
stronger  eyes  see  but  can  not  unravel  the  iuterlacings  of 
darkness  with  light  ;  to  the  little  child  the  "  true  light" 
may  shine  and  ail  the  dark  Unes  be  mercifully  hidden. 
So  let  us  never  forget  to  teach  the  children  that  part  of 
happiness  which  lies  in  the  récognition  of  "ail  things 
bright  and  beautiful." 

Itis  a  pretty  thought  of  an  American  authoress,  and 
one  worthy  of  being  acted  on,  that  children  should  be 
early  led  to  the  habit  of  observing  the  sky  and  itswond- 
erful  and  perpétuai  change  of  beauty.  And  what  an 
exquisite  touch  does  Buhver  give  to  the  description  of 
one  of  the  heroes  in  his  best  novel,  when  he  says  that 
Leonard's  eyes  had  in  them  the  look  of  having  gazed 
much  at  heaven  ! 

As  regards  that  part  of  a  child's  éducation  which  is  to 
be  obtained  from  books,  it  seems  very  strange  that  doubt 
should  ever  arise  as  to  the  best  instructor.  Is  it  not  self- 
evident  that,  where  circumstance  make  it  possible,  the 
father  and  mother  are  the  channels  through  which 
knowledge  of  every  kind  flows  most  easily,  most  benefi 
cially,  into  the  child's  understanding  ?  Who,  if  not 
they*  will  regard  it  with  the  love  and  interest  needed  to 
impart  with  patience,  with  sympathy,  with  délicate  tact 
what  is  good  for  the  food  and  growth  of  the  young  mind 
— that  much  of  knowledge  and  no  more,  that  sort  of 
knowledge  and  no  other  ? 
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And  yet  weare  told  that  lessons  from  books  are  a  thing 
apart,  not  belonging  to  the  parents'  duty,  but  to  the 
province  of  the  trained  teacher.  Why  ?  Not  because  the 
parent  is  incapable — that  would  imply  too  open  a 
reproach;'  but  because  the  worry  and  irritation  insépar- 
able from  teaching  and  learning  aliénâtes  the  love  ofthe 
child.  That  is  the  answer.  But  what  a  confession  it  is 
— a  confession  that  one  ofthe  strongest  and  most  effectuai 
means  of  influence  is  eut  off  from  the  naturalguardian 
and  guide  !  Can  it  be  true?  Whcre  lovingwisdom  and 
firmness  and  forbearance  actuate  the  teacher  he  is  never 
the  object  of  aversion  or  disgust,  Luit  of  révérence  and 
affection.  Doubly  powerful  then  must  be  lus  teaching  if 
it  is  further  aided  by  the  strongest  ofnatural  tiesbetween 
him  and  lus  pupil;  and  it  is  ouly  when  the  prime 
requisite  of  self-control  is  wanting  in  the  parent  that  he 
need  dread  for  himself  the  conséquence  of  fulfilling  tins 
plainest  oi  duties.  Many  ana  inestimable  are  the  advant- 
âges  derived  from  schools  and  collèges  and  the  other 
modes  of  the  public  instruction  after  the  first  years  of 
expansion  and  growth  are  at  an  end — advantages  most 
of  them  not  attainable  in  private  tuition;  but  for  those 
tender  first  impressions  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  equal 
in  benefit  to  pure  and  conscieutious  home-teaching. 

After  ail  cornes  the  question,  Where  are  we  to  find  the 
ripe  judgemeut,  the  practical  wisdom  without  which,  say 
what  we  will,  teacher,  guardian,  nay,  fatherandmother, 
are  ail  incompétent  to  their  charge?  Like  the  other  great 
treasures  of  heaven  and  earth,  thèse  precious  qualities 
aie  rare — not  possessed  in  any  eminent  degree  but  by 
those  who  hâve  striven  and  suffered  for  them.  In  the 
expérience  of  their  lives,  in  the  depths  of  a  prayerful 
humility  must  parent  and  teacher  alike  seek  what  they 
need,  or  answer  to  themselves  and  to  their  children  for 
the  lack. — Ilouf  and  School  for  February. 


The  Sevcu  Laws  of  Teaching. 

iu;v.  j.  m.  GiiEc.onv.  i.l.  d. 

Ifwe  aualyze  carefullya  full and  perfectactof  teaching, 
we  shall  find  that  it  involves  seven  distinct  éléments,  or 
parties  and  parts — two  actors,  a  teacher  and  a  learner  ; 
two  spiritual  éléments,  the  knowledge  to  be  communi- 
cated  and  the  médium  of  communication  ;  and  three 
active  processes,  that  of  the  teacher  in  teaching,  that  of 
the  pupil  in  learning,  and  that  of  testing  and  rendering 
permanent  the  work  done.  None  of  thèse  éléments  can 
be  subtracted  and  leave  the  work  entire  and  complète  ; 
and  no  true  account  ofthe  philosophy  of  teaching  can 
lie  given  which  do  not  include  them  ail. 

Each  of  thèse  seven  éléments  lias  ils  own  great  aatural 
condition  or  law  of  action,  and  thèse,  taken  together, 
constitute  the  Seven  Laws  of  teaching.  Thèse  laws  are 
so  simple  and  natural  that  they  must  suggest  themselves 
almost  spontaneonsly  to  anyone  who  will  carefully  note 
in  turn  the  several  parties  ami  éléments  already  named. 
Is  it  not  évident  that — 

1.  A  teacher  must  knoto  thoroughly  whal  he  would 
teach. 

1.  A  learner  musl  allend  with  interest  to  whal  he  would 
learn. 

3.  dhamedium  must  be  language  uuderstood  by  botb 
teacher  and  pupil  in  the  saine  sensé. 

i.  The  truth  to  be  taught  must  be  related  to  truth 
already  known,  as  we  can  only  reacb  the  unknown 
through  that  which  is  known. 

5.  Theact  of  teaching  is  the  actofarousingand  guiding 
the  self  activities  of  anotlier  mind  so  as  to  develop  in  it  a 
certain  thought  or  feeling. 


G.  The  act  of  learning  is  the  act  of  reproducing,  fully 

and  accurately  in  our  own  understanding,  the  ideas  to 
be  acquired. 

7.  The  test  and  confirmation  of  teaching  are  to  be 
found  in  répétitions  and  reviews. 

Thèse  simple  and  fundamentalprinciples  may  be  better 
understood  if  stated  as  iules  to  be  observed  by  the  tea 
cher,  thus  : 

i.  Know  thoroughly  and  familiarly  whatever  you 
would  teach. 

■2.  Gain  and  keep  the  attention  of  your  pupils,  and 
excite  their  interest  in  the  subject. 

3.  Use  language  which  your  pupils  fully  understand, 
and  clearly  explain  every  new  word  required. 

4.  Begin  with  what  is  already  known,  and  proceed  to 
the  unknown  by  easy  and  natural  steps. 

5.  Excite  the  self-activities  of  the  pupils.  and  read 
them  to  discover  the  truth  for  themselves. 

6.  Require  pupils  to  restate,  fully,  correctly,  in  their 
own  language,  and  with  their  own  proofs  and  illustra- 
tions, the  truth  taught  them. 

7.  Review,  review,  review,  carefully,  thorougly,  repea- 
tedly,  with  fresh  considération  and  thought. 

Thèse  lawsunderlie  andcontrolallsuccessful  teaching. 
Nothing  need  be  added  to  them  :  nothing  can  be  sal'eU 
taken  away.  No  one  who  will  thoroughly  master  and 
use  them  ïieed  l'ail  as  a  teacher,  provided  he  will  also 
maintain  the  good  order  which  is  required  to  give  free 
and  undisturbed  action  to  thèse  laws. 

They  are  of  universal  force  and  value.  They  cover  ail 
teaching  of  ail  subjects  and  in  ail  grades,  since  they  are 
the  fundamental  conditions  on  which  ideas  may  be  made 
to  pass  from  one  mind  to  another.  They  are  as  valid  and 
necessary  for  the  collège  professor  as  for  the  teacher 
of  little  children  ;  for  the  teacher  of  Bible  truth  as  for 
the  instructor  in  arithmetic.  In  proportion  as  the  truth 
to  be  communicated  is  high  and  difficult  in  character. 
so  ought  thèse  laws  to  be  more  carefully  observed. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  succesful  teachers  who 
never  heard  of  thèse  laws,  and  who  uncousciously  follow 
them,  just  as  there  are  people  who  walk  safely  without 
any  knowledge  of  mechanies  or  gravitation,  and  talk 
intelligibly  without  knowing  grammar.  They  bave 
learned  them  from  practice,  and  obey  them  from  habit. 
It  is  none  the  less  true  that  their  success  cornes  from 
obeying  law,  and  not  in  spite  of  law.  Some  teachers  are 
a  "  law  unto  themselves.  "  They  catch  by  intuition  the 
secret  of  success,  do  by  a  sort  of  instinct  what  olhers 
do  by  rellection  ;  but  a  carcful  observation  of  their 
methods  would  go  to  prove  the  truth  and  value  of  thèse 
principles.  To  those  who  are  not  thus  teachers  by  nature. 
the  knowledge  of  thèse  laws  is  of  inestimable  advantage. 

The  laws  themselves  will  seem  at  the  first  simple  fai 
obvious  asscarcely  to  need  succh  formai  statement,andso 
plain  that  no  explanation  eau  inake  clearer their meaning. 
But  like  ail  fundamental  truths,  their  simplicity  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  Each  one  in  volves  many  subordinate 
principals  and  rules,  and  touches,  when  fulh  developed, 
the  outeraost  limite  of  the  whole  science  of  teaching. 
[ndeed,  in  a  careful  study  of  thèse  seven  laws  we  shall 
find  every  valuable  principle  of  éducation,  and  everj' 
practical  iule  which  can  be  of  any  value  iu  the  teacher's 
work. 

"  A  teacher  musl  k  1 1  <  i  %s  thoroughly  whal  he  would  I 
[t  seems  self-evident  that  one  can   not  teach   wi 
knowledge,  but  il  aeedssome  reflection  to  show  that  this 

knowledge  must  he  thorough  and  familiar.  Knowledge 
has  its  degrees.  Il  is  of  ail  grades,  from  the  Qrst  dim 
and  partial  appréhension  ol' a  l'act  or  truth,  to  the  full 
and  familiar  understanding  of  such  fact  or  truth   in  ail 
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its  connections — its  philosophy,  its  power,  and  its  beauty. 
We  may  know  a  fact  so  as  to  recognize  it  when  another 
tells  it  ;  we  may  know  it  so  as  to  be  able  to  recall  it  for 
ourselves  ;  we  may  know  it  so  as  to  describe  it  in  a 
gênerai  way  to  a  friend  ;  or,  finally,  we  may  know  it  so 
fully  and  familiarly  that  we  can  clearly  explain,  prove, 
and  illustrate  it,  as  a  truth  whose  importance  we  feel,  and 
whose  beauty  or  grandeur  inspires  us.  It  is  tins  last  form 
of  knowledge  which  our  law  demands.  Such  knowledge 
is  indispensable  to  him  who  will  teach  with  the  highest 
success. 

Philosophy. — An  inquiry  into  the  philosophy  of  this 
law  will  make  clearer  its  necessity  and  power.  It  is 
suffîciently  évident  that  one  can  not  teach  to  another 
what  he  does  not  known  himself,  and  the  shallow  think- 
er  will  easily  conclude  that  this  is  ail  the  law  means. 
But  there  is  a  profounder  philosophy  in  it  than  this. 

1.  A  truth  which  is  only  partially  known  neverreveals 
its  deeper  connections,  and  its  thousand  beautiful  analo 
gies  to  other  truths.  It  stands  alone,  dry  and  barren. 
The  eye  catches  no  fine  ressemblances,  and  the  under- 
standing  fir.ds  no  fruitful  relations  linking  it  to  the  great 
body  of  truth.  The  imagination  looks  in  vain  for  the 
rich  and  beautiful  simile  to  transfigure  a  fact  seen  only 
iu  dim  outline,  or  known  only  in  shapeless  and  imper- 
fect  fragment.  The  power  of  illustration — that  central 
power  in  the  teacher's  art -cornes  only  with  clear  and 
familiar  knowledge. 

2.  But  our  philosophy  goes  still  deeper.  Truth  must 
be  clearly  understood  before  it  can  be  vividly  felt.  It 
must  be  fully  approved  by  the  intellect  before  it  can  be 
admitted  to  the  familiar  friendship  of  the  heart.  Only 
the  profounder  scholars  in  any  science  grow  enthusiastic 
over  its  glories  and  grandeurs.  It  was  Hugh  Miller,  the 
deep-read  geologist,  whose  trained  eye  read,  and  whose 
éloquent  pen  recorded  "The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks." 
Kepler,  the  great  astronomer,  grew  wild  with  delight  as 
the  mysteries  of  the  stars  unrolled  before  him.  And  few 
can  tell  with  what  an  all-absorbing  interest  Agassiz 
studied  the  stony  remains  of  the  old  dead  fiihes.  He 
must  ever  be  a  cold  and  lifeless  teacher  who  only  half 
knows  the  lessons  he  would  teach.  But  he  whose  soûl 
lias  caught  fire  from  the  greats  truths  he  carries,  glows 
with  a  contagious  enthusiasm,  and  unconsciously  infects 
his  pupils  with  bis  own  deep  interest.  "  Almost  thon 
persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian,"  said  the  half-kindled 
Agrippa  as  Paul  told  with  irrépressible  warmth  the  story 
so  vivid  in  his  remembrance,  so  fresh  in  his  feeling.  It 
is  the  very  secret  of  éloquence  both  in  the  preacher  and 
teacher — this  earnest  feeling  of  truths,  grandly  and 
vividly  conceived. 

3.  And  as  knowledge  thus  thoroughly  and  familiarly 
known  rouses  into  action  ail  the  powers  of  the  teacher, 
and  even  lends  them  a  higher  inspiration  and  efficiency, 
so  it  also  enables  him  to  direct  and  use  thèse  powers  to 
the  best  advantage.  Instead  of  the  hurry  and  worry  of 
one  who  lias  to  glean  from  the  text  book,  each  moment, 
the  answers  needed,  he  is  at  home,  on  familiar  ground, 
and  can  watch  at  ease  the  motions  of  his  class,  and  direct 
with  certainty  the  current  of  their  thoughts.  He  is  ready 
to  interpret  their  first  faint  apprehendings  of  the  truth, 
to  remove  the  obstacles  from  their  path,  and  to  aid  and 
inspire  their  struggling  search  by  the  skillful  hint  which 
llashes  a  half.revealing  light  into  the  too  thick  darkness. 

•i.  Finally,  ready  and  évident  knowledge  exhibited  by 
the  teacher  awakens  a  needfnl  confidence  in  the  mind  of 
the  pupil.  We  follow  with  eager  expectation  and  delight 
the  guide  who  knows  thoroughly  the  field  we  wish  to 
explore,  but  drag  without  interest  after  one  whom  we 
suspect  to  be  an  ignorant  pretender.  Children  always 
object  to  being  tanght  by  one  whom  they  hâve  found  to 


be  ignorant  or  unready  in  their  lessons.  Nor  is  this  ail. 
;  Just  as  the  great  scholar  créâtes  interest  in  the  science 
which  clothes  him  with  so  much  renown — just  as  the 
j  learning  of  Tyndall  awakens  in  us  a  longing  to  know 
I  more  of  those  physical  phenomena  which  he  studies 
|  with  such  zeal — so  the  ripe  and  radiant  knowledge  of  the 
j  well-prepared  teacher  of  the  Bible  will  kindle  in  his  class 
i  the  active  désire  to  know  something  more  of  the  book 
j  which  so  absorbs  bis  study. 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  thouroughly  learned 
'  lesson  ;  and  such  is  the  wide  and  generous  meaning  of 
of  this  meaning  of  this  first  great  law  of  teaching.  The 
law  itself  simply  and  clearly  defines  the  true  and  necess 
ary  attitude  of  the  first  of  the  two  parties  ever  présent  in 
every  act  of  teaching.  It  exhibits  the  teacher  as  standing 
over  against  his  class,  laden  with  knowledge.  kindling 
with  a  genuine  enthousiasm  boni  of  the  truth,  eager 
to  instruct  and  ready  to  comprehend  his  little  disciples, 
and  to  lead  them  into  fields  as  familiar  as  they  are  delight 
fui.  It  is  the  teacher's  one  great  natural  law,  and  out  of 
this  must  grow  ail  practical  rules  for  his  préparation  and 
his  work. 

Rules. — Among  the  rules  which  corne  from  the  law, 
the  following  are  among  the  most  important  : 

1.  Prépare  each  lesson  by  fresh  study.  Last  year's 
knowledge  has  necessarily  faded  somewhat.  Only  fresh 
conceptions  warm  and  inspire  us. 

2.  Study  the  lesson  till  its  truths  and  facts  take  shape 
in  easy  and  familiar  language.  The  final  proof  and 
product  of  clear  thought  is  clear  speech. 

3.  Find  in  the  lesson  its  analogies  and  likenesses.  In 
thèse  lie  the  illustrations  by  which  it  can  be  made  to 
reveal  itself  clearly  to  others. 

4.  Find  the  natural  order  and  connection  of  the  différ- 
ent facts  and  truths  of  the  lesson.  Ajumbled  mass  of 
materials  do  not  make  a  building,  nor  does  a  jumble  of 
disjointed  facts  make  up  the  divine  doctrines. 

5.  Seek  for  the  relations  of  the  lesson  to  other  lessons 
already  learned,  and  to  the  life  and  duty  of  the  learners. 
The  vital  force  of  truth  lies  in  its  relations.  It  is  the 
passage  of  the  electric  fire  along  the  distant  connected 
wires  which  makes  the  télégraphie  apparatus  important. 

ti  Use  freely  ail  aids  to  gain  the  truth,  but  never  pausr 
till  the  truth  gained  has  been  thoroughly  digested  iu 
your  own  mind,  and  its  full  meaning  and  importance 
bave  arisen  upon  you  as  a  vision  seen  by  your  own  eyes. 

Violations. — The  vio'ations  of  this  first  great  law  of 
of  teaching  are  too  fi  equent  and  too  familiar  to  need 
description.  The  very  ignorance  of  his  pupils  often  en- 
courages  the  teacher  to  neglect  the  préparation  of  his 
lesson.  He  thinks  that  at  any  rate  lie  will  know  much 
more  of  the  lesson  than  the  children  will,  and  counts 
perhaps  that  he  will  find  enough  to  say  about  it,  or  that 
at  worst  his  ignorance  and  mistakes  will  pass  unnoticed 

Some  go  further  even  than  this,  and  assume  that  it  is 
the  children's  work,  not  theirs,  to  study  the  lesson  ;  and 
that  with  the  aid  of  the  book  in  hand  they  shall  be  able 
to  ascertain  easily  enough  if  the  children  hâve  done 
their  duty.  Others  look  carelessly  or  hastily  through 
the  lesson,  and  conclude  that  although  they  hâve  not 
mastered  its  meaning  fully,  they  hâve  at  least  gatherel 
enough  to  occupy  the  hour  ;  that  any  more  knowledge 
would  be  useless  for  that  occasion,  and  that  they  can,  if 
needful,  eke  out  the  little  they  know  with  random  talk 
or  some  story.  Others  still,  lacking  time  or  heart  for  the 
labor  of  préparation,  carelessly  dismiss  ail  thought  of 
teaching  anything,  and  content  themselves  with  such 
exercises  as  they  can  find  to  fill  up  the  hour,  hoping  that 
as  the  school  is  a  good  thing,  at  any  rate,  the  children 
will  get  some  good  from  their  mère  attendance.  Thus 
a  majority,  perhaps,  of  teachers  go  to  their  work  eithor 
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wholly  without  the  requisite  knowledge,  or  only  parti  y 
prepared.  and  the  grand  fruits  \ve  look  for  from  this 
great  army  of  workers  seem  long  coming,  if  not  beyond 
hope.  Let  this  flret  great  fundamental  law  be  fully 
obeyed,  or  even  as  fully  as  the  circumstances  of  our 
teachcrs  permit,  and  we  should  import  into  our  schools 
an  attractive  power  that  would  at  once  more  than  double 
their  usefulness,  and  give  an  irrésistible  charm  to  their 
exercises — National  S.  S.  Teacher. 

{To  be  continuât.* 


Tlie  Art  of  1  h  iiikiiiK  and  tlie  Habit  of  Obses  valiou. 

We  hâve  frequeutly  directed  the  attention  of  parents 
and  instructors  to  the  importance  of  teaching  children  to 
think,  and  we  now  quote,  from  the  Philadelphia  Ledger, 
some  apposite  remarks  on  the  subject. 

"  In  very  early  life,  the  perceptive  faculties  are  the 
principal  channels  through  which  we  eau  reach  the 
mind.  Closely  connected  with  this  subject  is  the 
cultivation  of  the  thinking  powers.  The  two  are  indeed 
so  intimately  blended  that  neither  can  be  effectually 
improved  without  some  increased  development  of  the 
other.  In  learning  toseeand  hear  with  délicate  accuracy, 
we  insensibly  strengthen  our  powers  of  thought,  and 
accustom  thein  to  work  more  effectively.  Still  the 
opération  of  thinking  deserves  a  far  more  systematic 
training  than  it  usually  obtains. 

••  When  we  are  striving  for  success  or  excellence  in 
any  spécial  pursuit,  we  think  to  some  purpose.  Our  will 
concentrâtes  our  tboughts  to  tlie  point  in  question, 
dismisses  summarily  ail  irrelevant  subjects,  présents  the 
matter  in  its  varions  bearings,  with  some  degree  of 
logical  séquence,  and  rarely  allows  the  mind  to  drift 
away  from  it  until  some  definite  resuit  lias  been  obtained. 
There  is  a  considérable  portion  of  every  one's  time  in 
which  nothing  but  thinking  can  be  done."  There  is  time 
spent  in  Gare,  where  evenreadingis  injurions  :  and  there 
are  times  of  waiting,  resting,  and  enforced  inaction, 
when  the  mind  has  undisturbed  opportunity  for  effective 
opération.  Then,  too,  there  are  many  employments  so 
meclianical  as  to  claim  no  portion  of  the  mind's  aid. 
When  we  hâve  learned  to  do  anything  "  without 
thinking  about  it."  the  thoughts  necessarily  run  in  other 
channels.  Much  manual  labor  is  of  this  description.  A 
distinguished  prisoner  of  war,  of  large  mental  resources, 
being  alloweâ  to  choose  his  employment  while  in 
confinement,  selected  one  so  simple  as  to  requin»  neither 
skill  nor  thought,  assigning  as  a  reason  that,  though  his 
hands  would  be  occupied  by  comp\ilsion,  his  mind  at 
least  would  continue  his  own  and  remain  in  frecdom 
We  ail  hâve  some  of  sucli  work,  and  many  hâve  much. 
Now,  if  we  had  Learned  to  employ  this  time  in  clear  and 
consécutive  thought — if  our  will  could  control  our 
reflections,  directing  them  in  definite  channels,  and 
aiming  to  reach  some  well  defined  conclusions — we  can 
hardly  compute  liow  great  an  effect  would  be  produced 
in  strengthening  our  mental  powers,  in  maturing  our 
judgment,  in  bringing  us  to  the  knowledge  and  apprécia- 
tion of  truth,  and  thus  of  iucreasing  our  solid  happiness 
and  our  permanent  value  to  the  community. 

"  The  best  exercise  of  every  faculty  is  the  chief  road 
to  true  enjoyment,  and  no  one  who  has  once  tasted  the 
pleasures  of  thinking  to  a  purpose  will  ever  willingly 
allow  liis  mind  to  dissipate  in  wandoring  thoughts  and 
day  dreams.  Neither  is  such  discipline  so  diffîcull  as 
some  imagine.  If  begun  in  early  life,  by  awakening  tlie 
childish  interest  in  what  is  seen  and  heàrd,  alluring  the 
mind  to  refiection   by  question  and  answer.  and  accom- 


panying  the  thoughts  to  dwell  for  short  periods,  but 
intently,  upon  familiar  subjects,  it  will  become  pleasant 
exercise,  and  gradually  grow  into  the  habituai  ténor  of 
the  mind  What  we  truly  will  to  do  is  already  liai f 
accomplished  ;  and  the  watch  Unis  placed  over  the 
thoughts  will,  of  itself,  reduce  to  order  and  regularity 
much  that  is  now  chaos  and  confusion.  It  is  by  no 
meansnecessary  that  the  subjects  thus  mentally  discussed 
should  be  remote  or  abstract.  On  the  contrary.  let  them 
be  matters  familiar  to  our  minds  and  agreeable  to  our 
tastes.  Let  the  memory  please  us  with  pictures  of  the 
past,  and  the  imagination  revel  in  beauty  of  scène  or 
heroism  of  deed.  Let  tlie  business  man  revolve  the 
scheme  which  lie  longs  to  exécute,  and  tlie  philosopher 
meditate  on  the  principles  of  life.  But  whatever  be  the 
subject,  let  the  thoughts  pursue  it  with  a  consistent 
progress  that  shall  eventuate  in  some  real  benefit  to  the 
mind." 

Similar  in  nature  and  importance  is  the  habit  of  rapid 
and  accurate  observation,  the  great  value  of  which  was 
the  subject  of  an  address  to  the  Dairymen's  Association, 
delivered  by  Mon.  Horatio  Seymour.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  he  said  : 

"  It  seems  singnlar  that  some  men  pass  through  life 
without  observing  things  which  corne  before  their  eyes 
almost  daih-.  An  intelligent  farmer  once  told  me  that 
he  would  not  recognize  any  of  the  horses  belonging  to 
his  neighbors,  excepting  those  noticeable  from  some 
pecuiiarity  of  color.  A  Chicago  merchant,  who  daily 
drove  his  own  horse  eight  or  ten  miles,  told  us  he  had 
never  noticed  any  différence  in  the  movement  of  horses  : 
did  not  notice  the  différence  between  trotting  and  pacing. 
A  collège  président  is  said  to  hâve  made  the  question 
"  in  which  way  do  the  seeds  lie  in  an  apple  ?  "  a  test  of 
the  habit  of  observation  among  his  students.  Our  tests 
with  this  question  would  indicate  that  more  than  one 
half  of  the  average  men  and  women  either  don't  know, 
or  will  answer  incorrectly.  We  once  received  a  well 
written  essay  on  the  value  of  observing  closely,  yet  there 
was  not  a  capital  letter  or  a  punctuatiou  mark  in  tlie  half 
dozen  pages.  Many  such  instances  could  be  given,  were 
it  necessary. 

"  This  matter  is  not  one  of  slight  importance.  The 
carefully  observant  man  will  see  things  which  will  beof 
pecuniary  importance  to  him,  while  his  ill  trained 
neighbor  may  lose  by  not  seeing.  The  farmer  with 
habits  of  observation  will  notice  slight  symptoms  of 
illness  in  his  animais  or  plants  ;  will  readily  see  the 
effect  of  this  or  that  practice  :  will  much  more  quickly 
discover  countless  little  things  which,  if  neglected,  may 
resuit  in  serions  loss. 

"As  in  the  case  of  habits  generally,  much  can  1  sdone 
inchildhood,  and  it  certain  ly  should  betheduty  of  parents 
and  other  leachers  to  help  children  to  learn  to  observe 
carefully,  quickly,  accurately.  It  is  told  by  some  one 
that  in  his  chilihood  he  practiced  running  past  a  shop 
window  and  then  stopping  to  describe  as  many  articles 
as  he  could  recall,  and  m  ihis  way  he  acquired  wonderful 
quickness  of  observation.  There  are  hosts  of  points  to 
which  a  farmer's  boy  should  hâve  his  attention  called  at 
an  early  âge.  Suggestions  as  to  the  mode  ofgrowth  of 
plants,  tlie  form  of  a  leaf,  growth  of  a  fruit,  or  the 
pointing  outofpeculiaritiesof  différent  classes  of  animais, 
may  do  him  great  goodin  developing  tliis  habit,  and  also 
hâve  a  marked  effect  in  interesting  him  iu  his  calling. 

"  This  habit  of  observation  should  not  be  confinée!  to 
the  ihings  we  see  alone,  but  should  extend  to  the  things 
we  hear,  and  those  we  readaswell.  In  this  latter  matter, 
there  is  great  lack.  Many  read  to  little  profit  because 
they  hâve  not  trained  themselves  to  observe  carefully." 
— Scienlifit .)  'nei-icau. 
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ItlcGiil  ï'iîiversity. 

The  following  report  is  published  by  permission  of  His 
Excellency  the  Govemor  General  : 

To  His  Excellency  the  Riyht  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
Yiscount  and  Baron  Clandeboye,  £c,  K.  P.,  K.  C.  B.,  Govemor- 
General  qfthe  Dominion  of  Canadi,  ii-c,  &c'.,  &-c. 

May  it  Please  Your  Excellency  : 

The  Governors,  Principal  and  Fellows  of  McGill  ,.University, 
Montréal,  beg  leave  to  présent  to  your  Excellency,  as  Visitor 
on  belialf  of  the  Crown,  the  following  report  on  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  University  ond  its  Affiliated  Institutions, 
for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1874,  beginning  as  usual  with  the 
Statistics  of  the  Educational  year. 

The  number  of  students  in  McGill  Collège,  in  the  présent 
session,  is  as  follows  : 

Students  in  Law 54 

Students  in  Medicine 129 

Students  in  Arts 121 

304 

or,  deducting'iive  students  entered  in  more  than  one  faculty, 
in  ail,  299. 

The  students  in  Morrin  Collège,  Québec,  are  9  in  the 
undergraduate  course  and  79  occasional. 

The  teachers-in-training  in  the  McGill  Normal  Schoolare  118. 

The  pupils  in  the  Model  School  of  the  Normal  School  are  340. 

Of  the  students  and  teachers-in-training,  about  250  are 
persons  not  résident  in  Montréal,  but  attracted  to  it  by  the 
educational  advantages  offered  by  the  University  and  its 
Affiliated  Collèges. 

At  the  meetings  of  Convocation  in  Mardi  and  May  In- 1.  the 
following  degrees  were  conferred  : 

DoctorofLaws  (in  course) ) 

Doctors  of  Civil  Law  (in  course.) 2 

Doctors  ot  Medicine 31 

Masters  of  Arts 6 

Bachelors  of  Civil  Law 15 

Bachelors  of  Arts !ti 

Bachelors  of  Applied  Science G 

Total 77 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  McGill  Normal  School,  the 
following  diplomas  were  granted  by  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  : 

For  Académies fi 

For  Model  Seliools 25 

For  Elemcntary  Schools 39 

Total 70 

This  raises  the  total  number  of  diplomas  granted  to  teachers 
trained  in  the  McGill  Normal  School,  since  its  institution  in 
1867,  to  866  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
benefit  to  the  cause  of  elementary  éducation  in  the  Province 
of  Québec  which  lias  resulted  from  its  opération.  It  would, 
indeed,  hâve  been  impossible  to  secure  the  progress  which  lias 
taken  place  in  the  schools  of  the  Protestant  population  of  this 
Province,  either  in  the  cities  or  in  the  country,  without  the 
supply  of  trained  teachers  which  the  Normal  School  lias 
t'urnished.  It  is  to  be  observed,-  also,  that,  owing  to  the 
necessity  foi"  the  existence  of  three  Normal  School  in  this 
Province,  the  sum  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  McGill 
Normal  School  has  been  small  in  comparison  with  the  require- 
ments  of  such  an  institution,  and  its  building  accommodation 
has  been  détective  ;  while  the  diificulties  under  which  the 
Protestant  minority  in  this  Province  hâve  laboured  in  the 
matter  of  éducation,  hâve  tended  to  reduce  the  rémunération 
of  teachers.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  thèse  disadvantages,  the 
McGill  School  has  kept  up  a  standard  of  training  equal  to  that 
of  any  similar  institution  elsewhere,  and  has  enabled  the 
Protestant  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Montréal,  and  other 
Boards  which  hâve  employed  its  teachers,  to  establish  elemen- 
tary schools  of  the  highest  character,  and  which  must  hâve  a 
marked  effect  on  the  mental  and  moral  élévation  of  the 
community. 


Since  the  date  of  our  last  Report,  the  Faculty  of  Law  has 
sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  removal  by  death  of  Prof.  P.  R. 
Lafrenaye,  D.  C.  L.,  who  has  for  many  years  occupied  the  chair 
of  Légal  History,  and  who,  not  onlyin  his  capacityas  Professor, 
but  as  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  and  as  its  Représentative  in 
the  Corporation  of  the  University,  has  been  distinguished  by 
his  able  and  assiduous  labours  in  the  cause  of  Légal  Education. 
It  is  only  just  to  his  memory  to  mention  the  punctuality  and 
care  with  which  he  discharged  every  officiai  duty,  and  the 
obligations  under  which  the  University,  and  the  Faculty  of 
Law  in  particular,  lie  to  him  in  this  respect.  Owing  to  the 
illness  of  Prof.  Lafrenaye,  the  duties  of  his  chair  had  been  for 
some  time,  and  still  are,  discharged  by  Edrnund  Lareau,  Esq., 
B.  C.  L.,  as  Lecturer. 

In  the  Médical  Faculty,  Dr.  Drake  having  been  under  the 
necessity  of  asking  relief  from  his  duties  as  Professor  of  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine,  the  Governors  were  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  secure  the  services  of  Dr.  Osier  as  lecturer.  Dr.  Osier 
is  a  graduate  of  this  University,  and  as  a  student  was  distin- 
guished for  his  proiieiency  in  physiological  and  rnicroscopical 
investigations.  He  has  since  pursued  thèse  studies  with  rnuch 
distinction  in  London  and  Vienna. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  the  staff  remains  unchanged.  Dr. 
Ilari'ington,  who  has  for  several  years  discharged  as  lecturer 
the  duties  in  the  School  of  Mining  Engineering  formerly 
performed  by  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt,  and  lias  also  delivered  the 
lectures  on  Chemistry  to  students  in  Arts,  lias  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Professor.  The  number  of  students  ir  Arts 
continues  slowly,  though  steadily,  to  increase,  and  it.  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation  that  the  increase  in  the  présent  year 
is  largely  of  regular  students  in  the  undergraduate  course. 
The  Department  of  Practical  and  Applied  Science  numbers 
thirty-three  students,  the  greater  part  being  in  the  course  of 
Civil  Engineering.  This  is  a  gratifying  proof  that  this  course 
meets  a  want  felt  in  the  Dominion,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  number  desiring  such  instruction  would  be  greater, 
were  there  more  stringency  in  the  requirements  exacted  of 
candidates  for  employment  in  the  Government  Works  and 
Surveys.  The  Department  of  Applied  Science  rests,  to  some 
extent,  on  annual  contributions  from  friendsof  the  University, 
and  as  its  importance  and  success  are  now  established,  we  are 
making  efforts  to  secure  for  it  a  more  permanent  endowment. 

The  importance  of  the  studyof  Modem  History,  and  especially 
of  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  desirableness  of  providing  for 
its  more  extended  culture  in  connection  with  the  course  of 
study  in  Arts,  hâve  long  been  subjects  of  solicitude  to  the 
Corporation  of  the  University.  The  historical  collection  pre- 
sented  by  Mr.  Peter  Redpath  has  placed  the  more  valuable 
books  of  référence  within  reach  of  students.  Short  courses  of 
lectures  hâve  been  delivered  by  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  who 
has  also,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Corporation, 
delivered  a  lecture  on  study  of  history  as  the  annual  University 
lecture  of  the  présent  session.  The  gold  and  silver  medals 
which  the  University  owes  to  the  liberalityof  Your  Excellency, 
hâve  been  assigned  for  compétition  in  historical  essays,  the  first 
subject  announced  being  the  "  Growth  of  the  English  power  in 
America,  between  the  period  of  the  first  settlement  and  the 
conquest  of  Québec  in  1759."  The  judges  appointed  are  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cornish,  with 
whom  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  has  kindly  consented  to  be 
associated.  No  further  development  can  at  présent  be  secured 
for  the  work  of  éducation  on  this  subject,  unless  a  spécial 
endowment  for  a  chair  or  lectureship  can  be  secured. 

The  arrangements  mentioned  in  the  last  report  with  référence 
to  the  Meteorological  Observatory,  hâve  now  been  in  opération 
for  a  year,  with  very  satifactory  results,  under  Mr.  C.  H.  Me 
Leod,  B.  Ap.  Sci.,  as  Superintendent.  In  addition  to  the  obser- 
vations required  by  Prof.  Kingston,  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Government  observatories,  Mr.  McLeod  has  been  enabled,  witli 
the  aid  of  an  assistant,  Mr.  J.  S.  McLennan,  B.  A.,  to  carry  on 
six  additional  observations,  making  nine  in  ail  daily.  The 
continuance  of  thèse  observations  will  eventually  give  more 
satisfactory  data  for  the  accurate  registration  of  our  local 
meteorological  phenomena  than  we  hâve  hitherto  possessed 
With  the  aid  of  Prof.  Kingston  we  hâve  also  been  enabled  to 
establish  an  Anemometer  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Royal,  con- 
nected  with  the  observatory  by  electric  telegraph,  so  that  the 
most  commanding  possible  position  has  been  secured  to  regis- 
ter  the  winds  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley.  Classes  hâve  also 
been  established  for  the  instruction  of  senior  students  in 
meteorological  observations,  and  certiMcates  are  given  to  thoso 
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who  hâve  attained  a  satisfactory  proficiency.  In  the  past  session 
five  certificates  of  this  kind  were  granted.  In  the  présent  session 
six  students  are  in  attendance.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
the  work  of  the  observatory  should  be  further  extended,  more 
especially  in  the  direction  of  Astronomical  and  Magnetical 
Observations,  both  in  connection  \vith  the  importance  of  Mon- 
tréal as  a  central  point,  geographically  and  commercially,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  students  in  Applied  Science  ;  but  this 
cannot  at  présent  be  attempted  without  increased  means. 

Some  désire  having  been  expressed  by  schools  in  Montréal 
for  the  continuation  and  improvement  of  the  examinations  for 
pupils  of  the  higher  schools,  instituted  some  years  ago  by  the 
University,  a  committee  wasappointed  to  revise  the  régulations 
relating  to  such  examinations,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
we  may  be  able  to  re-establish  them  in  time  for  the  close  of 
the  présent  session  of  the  schools.  It  is  certainly  much  to  be 
desired  that  hère,  as  in  England,  some  such  test  of  proficiency 
should  be  open  to  the  pupils  of  our  higher  schools. 

We  hâve  much  pleasure  in  reporting  the  donation  to  the 
University,  on  the  part  of  Henry  <_  hapman,  Esq  ,  of  the  sumof 
$700  for  the  endowment  of  the  Henry  Chapman  goldmedaland 
prizes  in  connection  therewith  The  University  owes  to  Mr. 
Chapman  the  first  of  its  gold  medals,  established  by  him  in 
1856.  Since  that  time  a  copy  in  gold,  struck  from  diesexecuted 
by  Mr  Léonard  Wyon  of  London,  has  been  annually  given  by 
Mr.  Chapman  ;  and  he  now  adds  to  his  former  well  timed  act 
of  liberality  by  securing  the  permanence  of  the  medal,  under 
an  endowment  invested  for  its  maintenance. 

Considérable  additions  hâve  been  niade  to  the  library  by  the 
Collège  Book  Club,  and  other  donors  ;  and  by  récent  purchases 
the  Philosophical  Apparatus  in  Optics  and  Electricity  has  been 
brought  quite  up  to  the  présent  requirements  of  thèse  subjects. 
Some  small  additions  hâve  been  made  to  the  Chemical  Appar- 
atus, and  a  collection  of  Mechanical  Models  has  been  procured 
fer  the  Department  of  Applied  Science.  The  Muséum  has 
increased  slowly,  principally  by  donations,  some  of  which, 
however,  hâve  been  of  considérable  interest  and  value.  Among 
thèse  may  be  mentioned  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  500 
species  of  shells  of  the  Central  Pacific,  collected  and  named  by 
Mr.  A.  Garrit,  from  Dr.  William  Eobertson,  of  Papete,  Tahiti  ; 
a  collection  of  200  named  Tropical  Ferns,  from  G.  Barnston, 
Esq  ,  and  Fossils  from  Barbadoes,  from  His  Excellency  Gover- 
or  Rawson.  The  arraîigement  and  mounting  of  Dr.  Carpenter's 
magniticent  collection  of  shells  has  been  proceeding  steadily, 
and  it  now  forms  one  of  the  most  attractive  parts  of  the 
Muséum,  and,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  has  been  rend- 
ered  useful  in  the  détermination  of  various  collections  made 
abroad,  and.  in  other  ways  for  the  advancement  of  Science. 
I  hâve  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Excellency's  humble  servant, 

C.  D.  DAY.  LL.  D., 
Chancellor  McGill  University. 


l'nissiuii   >oi  nul  Schools. 

A  writer  in  the  Athlantic  Honthhj  gives  the  following  interest- 
ing  account  of  Prussian  Normal  School  éducation  : — 

In  Prussia,  sooner  than  elsewhere,  it  was  understood  that  to 
bave  good  good  teachers,  it  is  necessary  to  organize  spécial 
institutions  for  thoir  professional  éducation.  With  us  it  is  too 
often  taken  for  granted  that  a  reformed  programme  means  a 
reformed  system  of  éducation.  In  Prussia,  whenan  improvement 
is  attempted  either  in  the  matter  or  form  of  instruction  in  the 
schools.  the  reform  begins  with  the  normal  schools.  Hence, 
to  understand  Prussian  éducation  it  is  necessarv  to  stddy  the 
historyof  the  devolpment  of  the  Prussian  normal  schools. 
Professor  Stowe  and  .Mr.  Mann  describe  I  the  Prussian  syatem 
of  training  teachers  as  it  existed  forty  years  ago,  when  the  aim 
was  less  to  train  the  future  schoolmaster  for  the  technioal  work 
of  teaching  children  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher,  than  to  give  him  a  complète  mental  culture.  There 
was  too  much  theoretical  lecturing,  and  not  enough  practi.-U 
teaching  of  the  elementary  branches  and  training  in  the  art  of 
school  keeping  The  results  of  this  system  proved  unsntis- 
factory,  and  a  sounder  educational  theory  at  length  proscribed 
both  its  aim  ard  its  method.  The  réaction  ngainst  it,  however. 
being  greatly  intensified  by  political  considérations,  was  carried 
too  far.  The  scientific  furniture  of  the  old  echool  was  discarded, 


little  attention  was  paid  to  gênerai  culture,  and  the  forming 
and  development  of  the  understanding  were  to  much  ignored. 
The  reactionary  Regulalive  of  1S54  did  not  allow  the  teaching  of 
systematic  pedagogy  even  in  a  popular  form,  prescribing  in  its 
place  "the  art  of  school  management,"  and  limiting  the  matters 
taught  in  the  lessons  very  nearly  to  the  st  ndard  of  the  course 
in  the  elementary  school.  The  teaching  of  method  as  a  separate 
branch  was  no  longer  permitted,  and  as  a  part  of  school 
management  it  was  to  be  introduced  only  so  far  as  necessary  to 
explain  the  connection  between  the  various  parts  of  elementary 
teaching,  and  the  relation  in  which  each  part  stands  to  the 
objects  of  the  school  and  to  the  éducation  it  is  designed  to 
give.  Physics,  the  favorite  branch  of  the  old  teachers,  was 
tumed  out  of  doors,  and  Heimathskunde,  or  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  our  neighborhood,  was  substituted  for  it,  while 
gênerai  history  was  supplanted  by  "  history  of  ourfatherland." 
In  teaching  German  the  "  so-called  classical  literature  "  of 
Germany  was  absolutely  prohibited,  even  for  private  reading, 
and  in  its  place  a  sélect  library,  chiefly  compilations  of  modem 
writers,  was  ordered  for  the  normal  schoal.  Learning  by  rote 
was  largely  substituted  for  the  formai  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing, and  "instead  of  knowledge  the  object  proposed  to 
the  student  was  the  acquisition  of  the  technical  facilities  which 
the  children  were  to  learn  from  him."  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  sort  of  schoolmaster  formed  by  this  system  of  training. 
He  had  too  little  culture  and  knowledge,  and  hence  too  little 
independence  With  limited  power  of  comprehending  prin- 
ciples,  he  was  necessarily  confined  to  a  mechanical  routine.  In 
technical  skill,  within  a  narrow  range,  no  doubt  he  excelled. 
but  in  educating  power,  in  the  capacity  to  form  character,  and 
to  inspire  his  pupils  with  a  worthy  ambition,  he  was  sadly 
déficient.  The  reform  evidently  went  too  far,  and  overshot  the 
mark.  But  in  the  history  of  Prussian  éducation  we  do  not  find 
a  répétition  of  unsuccessful  experiments,  and  out  of  ail  this 
expérience  wisdom  has  been  learned.  The  new  reform,  as 
presented  in  the  Regulative  of  the  Minister  of  Instruction, 
seems  to  hâve  avoided  both  the  former  extrêmes,  and  to  hâve 
hit  the  golden  mean  The  new  programme  is  characterized  by 
a  wise  modération.  It  is  proportionate  in  ail  its  parts.  Itmakes 
due  provision  for  both  gênerai  culture  and  technical  skill.  In 
theory  and  practice  it  is  equally  balanced.  One  advantnge  is 
as  little  as  possible  sacrified  to  another. 

Every  normal  school  is  to  hâve  organically  connected  with  it 

two  practice  schools,  one  graded  and  the  other  ungraded.   The 

course  of  instruction  continues  three  years,  the  pupils  of  each 

year  constituting  a  class.     It  is  the  object  of  the  lowest  class 

to  bring  under  uniform  training  and  work  students  whose  pre- 

vious  préparation  has  been  différent.     They  are  to  be  taught 

;  to  arrange  and  supplément  their  knowledge,  and  to  reproduce 

j  it  independently.     In  this  grade,  the  students  hâve  noconnc  ■ 

i  tion  with  the  practice  schools.  In  the  second  class  the  students 

!  receive  such  extension  of  their  knowledge  as  they  will  require 

j  in  their  subséquent  work  as  teachers.     In  the  practice  schools, 

I  they  listen  to  the  exercises  of  the  teachers,  in  which,  at  inter 

I  vais,  they  render  assistance,  and  make  trials  independently  in 

i  teaching.     In  the  first  olass,    where   the   course   is  concluded, 

!  the     pupils     are     especially     instructed    with    référence    to 

i  their  future  self-culture.     Besides,  they  undertake,  under  the 

guidance  and  oversight  of  the  principal  and  instructors  of  the 

■  practice  schools,  continuous  instruction  in  the  same.     In  this 

practice  they  are  to  be  occupied   not  less   than  six  nor  more 

than  ten  hours  a  week,  and  the  programme  mustbe  soarranged 

that  no  pupil  will  leave  the  training   seminary  without  having 

had  an  opportunity  to  practice  the  teaching  ofall  the  essential 

branches  prescibed  for  the  common  schools.     In  the  Prussian 

seminaries   for   teachers   the   practicing   school   is    the   point 

round  which  the  wholc  of  the  instruction  turns.     And  bénin 

they  are  vastly  superior  to  our  American  normal  schools,  which 

are  rarely  provided  with  any  practicing  school  at  ail.     Hence 

our  normal   schools   are   too   theoretical.     Like   the   Prussian 

normal  schools  of  forty  years  ago,  they  are  aiming  too  exclu- i  vol  y 

at  gênerai  culture,  and  not  enough  at  practical  skill.     They 

send   out  pupils   largely   imbued   with   good    principles.     but 

lamentably  déficient  in   the   technical  skill   they  need  m 

school  room.    Under  the   head   of   "Pedagogy,"    in    the    nen 

scheme,  the  following  are  tho  requirements: — 

•■  l.owest  class  two  hours  n  week.  The  students  are  instructed 
in  the  essential  points  with  regard  lo  the  history  of  éducation 
and  instruction,  by  means  of  sketches  of  the  most  prominent 
men,  of  the  most  agitated  periods,  of  the  most  interesting  .ai'! 
successful  improveruents  in  the  sphère  "t  tli-  common  school. 
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"  Midclle  class,  two  hours.  In  gênerai,  on  the  subjects  of 
éducation  and  instruction  (Instruction.  Forai  of  Instruction. 
Education  by  Instruction),  including  what  is  necessary  in  logic 
and  psychology. 

"  Upper  class,  three  hours.  In  particular,  on  the  mode  of 
teaching  (Method).  Office  of  the  school.  Administration  of 
the  school.  More  extended  duties  of  the  teacher  and  his  self- 
improvement.  The  students  are  made  acquainted  with  the 
gênerai  relations  regarding  common-school  instruction  current 
in  the  department  for  which  theyare  being  directly  prepared." 

Within  the  limits  of  this  judicious  outline  the  director  of 
each  normal  school  is  to  arrange  a  particular  programme  of 
instruction  in  his  branch  of  the  institution,  which  must  be 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  Minister  of  Instruction.  And  so 
of  ail  the  other  required  subjects  of  instruction,  namely,  reli- 
gion, German,  history,  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  natural 
history,  physics,  chemistry,  geography,  drawing,  writing,  gym- 
nastics,  music  ;  the  French,  Engllsh,  or  Latin  language  ;  garden- 
ing,  and  silk-culture.  The  information  which  the  students 
receive  in  ail  thèse  branches  is  to  be  in  its  form  a  sample  of 
that  which  they  will  later  hâve  to  impart  as  teachers.  The 
courses  on  German  and  music  are  especially  elaborate  and 
comprehensive.  To  the  former  are  given  five  hours  a  week 
during  the  first  two  years,  and  two  duriug  the  third  ;  and  to 
the  latter  the  same  in  the  lower  classes,  and  three  hours  in  the 
higest-  ']  he  reason  why  so  much  time  is  devoted  to  music  is 
that  the  seminary  has  to  form  not  only  the  teacher  of  singing 
for  the  school,  but  the  organist  and  the  precentor  of  the 
church.  The  course  in  this  branch  therefore  comprises  not 
on'y  singing  and  harmony,  but  instruction  on  the  violin,  piano, 
and  organ. 

Ail  educational  interests  centre  in  the  teacher,  and  the  test 
of  every  System  of  éducation  is  found  in  its  provisions  for 
securing  compétent  teachers.  Ilere  is  the  weak  point  in  the 
Systems  in  our  several  States,  Nowhere  is  there  anything  like 
adéquate  provision  either  for  educating  professionally  a  supply 
of  teachers  or  for  duly  testing  their  qualifications.  In  this 
gênerai  lack  of  the  necessary  means  of  securing  skilful  teachers, 
is  found  the  chief  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  our 
schools,  especially  those  outside  the  cities  and  larger  villages. 
In  our  efforts  to  supply  this  deficiency  we  shall  do  well  to  avàll 
ourselves  of  the  results  of  the  expérience  of  that  country  which 
has  always  been  foremost  in  this  matter,  and  especially  of  the 
results  embodied  in  this  new  scheme. 


Hoiv  to  Mtidy  History. 

By  Thos.  Wextwortii  IIicginsox. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  very  creditable  to  the  brains  of 
children  that  they  habitually  rebel  against  the  study  of  History, 
as  presented  to  them  Why  should  any  boy  or  girl  sincerely 
wish  to  know  in  which  Olympiad  the  victory  of  Corœbus  took 
place,  or  whether  Ottoman  was  or  was  not  the  son  of  Ortogul. 
There  still  remain  among  us  many  institutions  where  historié 
teaching  means  only  a  list  of  names,  or  a  complex  chart,  or 
"River  ofTime."  A  graduate  ofa  Boston  grammar  school 
once  told  me  that  she  was  required  in  lier  school  daj's,  to  put 
on  paper  every  date  that  occurred  in  the  portion  of  "  Worcester's 
History,"  studied  by  the  class.  On  a  large  sheet  she  made  five 
columns  of  thèse  dates  ;  she  then  learned  them  by  heart  so 
thoroughly  that  she  could  repeat  them  backwards,  and  at  the 
âge  of  twenty-two  she  had  forgotten  every  one. 

Warned  by  expérience,  when  she  herself  became  a  teacher, 
she  adopted  a  wholly  différent  plan.  Taking  the  successive 
periods,  she  gave  lier  papils  in  each  case  a  few  outlines  and  a 
î'ew  dates  from  the  manual.  Then  she  gave  a  few  questions,  of 
which  they  were  to  learn  the  answers  for  themselves,  in  such 
books  as  they  could  find,  in  the  school  library  or  elsewhere. 
They  were  to  bring  to  lier  ail  the  light  they  could  obtain  ;  she 
was  to  add  whatever  she  had.  From  time  to  time,  wider 
examinations  summed  up  the  whole.  This  method  often  led 
to  prolonged  study  of  particular  points.  Thus,  the  Reformation 
occupied  one  paragraph  in  the  manual  they  used  ;  but  to  that 
one  paragraph  her  class  devoted  six  lessons.  The  pupils 
eagerly  discussed  every  point  of  the  Reformation,  talking  it 
over,  Protestants  and  Catholics,  together,  with  perfect  freedom, 
— and  at  the  end  of  the  time  they  passeda  written  examination 
that  amazed  lier 


Nor  did  the  benefit  end  hère.  lier  pupils  found  their  love  of 
books  rapidly  develop,  when  the  charm  ofa  spécial  investigation 
was  off'ered  to  them  ;  and  one  young  girl  told  her,  several  years 
later,  that  her  whole  intellectual  activity  dated  from  this 
course  of  lessons  ;  and  that  whereas  she  had  before  been 
content  with  an  exclusive  diet  of  Mrs.  Southworth,  she  had 
ever  since  demanded  better  food. 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  suggesting  nothing  new  to  teachers  of 
expérience.  I  am  aware  also  of  the  obstacles  to  any  course 
that  demands  original  research  on  the  part  of  pupils.  But, 
after  ail,  it  is  only  this  fiavor  of  original  research,  on  however 
small  a  scale,  that  makes  History  take  any  real  root  in  the 
mind  ;  and  a  single  period  or  event,  explored  in  this  way,  fixes 
the  very  facts  more  vividly  in  the  mind  than  if  they  had  been 
learned  by  heart  from  a  neat  little  conipendium  table,  ail 
conveniently  arranged  beforehand  bysomebody  else.  Of  course 
History  can  no  more  be  learned  without  names  and  dates  than 
a  body  can  exist  without  a  skeleton.  But  the  driest  anatomist 
does  not  seriously  maintain  that  the  skeleton  is  the  body,  and 
that  flesh  and  blood  hâve  no  business  to  exist.  Yet  the 
anatomical  teacher  of  History  does  believe  this,  and  grows 
indignant  when  you  ask  that  his  department  should  consist  of 
anything  but  bones.  For  ruyself,  I  believe  in  the  bones — in 
their  place.  No  pupil  should  be  permitted  to  take  merely  the 
picturesque  and  romantic  partof  any  period,  without  a  perfectly 
connected  framework  of  dates  for  its  vertébral  skeleton.  But 
a  very  few  dates  will  answer  for  this,  and  the  fewer  they  are 
the  more  lfkely  they  will  be  to  remain  in  the  mind.  It  is 
better  te  learn  only  twenty  of  thèse,  and  carry  them  tkrough 
life,  than  to  be  able  to  repeat  five  colunins  backwards,  when 
you  are  sixteen,  and  to  hâve  forgotten  them  ail  when  you  are 
twenty-two. — New  England  Journal  of  Education. 


In"  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Province 
of  Québec,  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1874,  we  find  the 
follow'ng  statistics  of  expenditure  and  revenue  :  Common 
Schools,  $145,000  ;  Superior  Education,  including  High  Schools 
of  Québec  and  Montréal,  and  compensation  to  Roman  Catholic 
institutions  for  grant  to  Iligh  Schools,  $78,410  ;  Jacques  Cartier 
Normal  School,  $14,433.33  ;  McGill  Normal  School,  $.4,033.34; 
Journals  of  Education,  $2,400;  Teachers'  pensions,  $5;187  ; 
prize  books,  $2.500;  School  lnspectors'  salaries,  $21,169.07; 
Schools  in  poor  municipalities,  $8,000  ;  School  of  science  and 
art,  Montréal,  $3,000.  Total  expenditure,  $308,160.07.  Of  the 
above  expenditure  the  following  are  the  balances  deposited  at 
crédit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Province  of  Québec  on  J  mie  30th, 
1874  ;  Common  Schools,  $1;629.27  ;  Superior  Education  (School 
of  arts  and  science,  Catholic  fund,)  $2,182,13  ;  ditto,  (School  of 
arts  and  science,  Protestant  fund),  $237.70  ;  Teachers'  pension 
fund,  $23  ;  poor  niunicipalities,  $647.  The  following  is  the 
revenue  for  the  year  :  Jacques  Cartier  Normal  School,  pupils' 
fées,  &c,  $1,310  ;  McGill  Normal  School,  do,  $1,956.36  :  Laval 
Normal  School,  do,  $3,946.26  ;  Journals  of  Education,  sub- 
scriptions,  $683.35  ;  Teachers'  subscriptions  to  pension  fund, 
$405.91  ;  Miscellaneous,  $128.16  ;  chèques  cancelled  and 
depositea  with  Treasurer,  $104.     Total  Revenue,  $8,530.04. 


Military  Education  in  Schools. 

A  day  or  two  ago  a  rnost  important  proposition  was  brought 
before  the  House  ofCommons  by  the  member  for  Grenville, 
Dr.  Brouse.  A  proposition  which  though  not  accepted  by 
them,  was  promised  due  considération  at  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  It  lias  been  said  that  at  Eton  and  Ilarrow  were 
fought  England's  great  battles  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  for  there 
was  received  that  mental  and  muscular  training  which  enabled 
those  who  were  to  be  the  commander»  of  the  future,  success 
fully,  to  put  their  own  strength  and  that  of  their  followers 
against  bodies  not  only  far  superior  in  numbers,  but  having  to 
ail  appearances  the  advantage  in  physique.  The  mover  of  the 
resolution  discussed  the  subject  as  well  from  the  hygienic  as 
from  the  military  point  of  view  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
amount  of  évidence  which  he  produced  in  support  o  the 
sanitary  part  of  his  proposai  was  incontestable,  however  opinions 
may  differ  as  to  the  advisability  of  our  raising  amongst  our 
school  boys,  a  military  force.  Although  there  hâve  been 
brilliant  exceptions,  the  rule  is,  that  the  accompaniment 
of  a  sound  mind  must  be  a  sound  body,   and  hence   if  oar 
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boys  inust  excel  in  learning  and  in  the  arts  it  is  our  duty 
to  give  them  that  physical  exercise  which  will  not  only 
give  them  soundness  of  constitution,  but  a  zest  and  an 
appetite  for  graver  niatters.  In  many  instances  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  whether  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  hâve 
been  those  who  upon  the  Isis  and  the  Cam  liave  known  best 
how  to  contend  for  those  laurels  which  are  esteemed  as  highly 
as  any  which  were  accustomed  to  be  obtained  upon  the  plains 
of  Olympia,  or  as  any  which  could  be  achieved  in  contests  more 
illustrions,  or  llàYing  more  influence  upon  the  life  and  well- 
being  of  nations.  It  lias  been  demonstrated  frequently,  and 
expérience  has  shown,  that  ail  work  and  no  play  rnakes  Jack  a 
dull  boy.  Now,  if  thèse  essential  récréations  be  directed  in 
such  a  way  as  mil  develope  muscle,  and  prépare  the  coming 
nun  for  any  contingencies  which  may  ariso  in  the  lifetime  of 
bis  countryj  when  skilled  force  lias  to  contend  with  skilled 
force,  there  is  then  the  question,  is  it  advisable  that  thèse 
amusements  shall  at  the  same  time  take  a  practical  tum,  such 
as  the  one  indicated  by  the  member  for  Grenville.  Some  of 
the  opponents  of  the  proposai,  and  their  opinions  are,  doubt- 
less,  entitled  to  great  weight,  ho  kl  that  it  would  be  injudicious 
to  place  arms  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  youths,  as  the 
number  of  accidents  which  cannot  be  avoided  would,  doubless. 
be  considerably  increased.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
seem  that  by  giving  the  boys  the  nianual  exercise  simply,  they 
would  obtain  a  familial-  acquaintance  with  their  weapon,  an 
acquaintance  which  in  the  future  would  enable  them  to  use  it 
to  the  best  possible  advantage,  when  they  were  allowed  to 
hâve  full  control  over  it.  Moreover,  under  proper  restrictions, 
surely  it  could  not  be  contended  that  there  would  be  more 
accidents  than  under  the  présent  System,  where  to  our  adult 
volunteers  is  served  out  ammimition  for  practice  purposes. 
The  boys  knowing  by  expérience  the  capacity  of  their  tirearm 
would  not  be  very  likely  to  use  it  for  purposes  other  than 
legitimate.  Eesides  their  weapon  is  not  in  their  actual 
possession  at  the  times  when  ebullitions  of  passion  are  the 
mbst  likely  to  take  place,  and  any  feeling  of  hatred,  would  in 
ail  probability  hâve  subsided,  before  it  could  be  taken 
hold  of.  It  was  urged  by  the  mover  of  the  motion  that  this 
military  training  would  accustom  the  youth  to  obédience  and 
to  discipline  ;  while  on  tbe  other  hand  it  was  contended  that 
our  boys  need  not  be  taught  obédience,  so  much  as  self-reliance. 
It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  cultivation  of  both  thèse  spirits 
is  incompatible,  inasmuch  as  the  occasions  on  which  thèse 
qualities  are  required  are  not  altogether  the  same.  Nationally 
speaking,  a  self-reliant  spirit,  well  disciplined,  is  that  which 
will  best  succeed  ;  while  individually  self-reliance  without 
something  of  System,  is  not  the  strongest  of  supports  upon 
which  to  lean.  One  honorable  member  said  that  lie  would 
sooner  teach  his  child  to  drink  or  to  thieve  than  give  him 
military  training.  But  as  we  hâve  seen,  the  exercise  is  in 
itself  bénéficiai  ;  while  in  answer  to  those  who  say  that  in  our 
âge  the  tactics  of  war  are  a  pièce  of  superfluous  instruction,  we 
can  but  say  that  it  appears  to  us  that  our  âge  is  not  the  one 
when  arbitration  will  be  the  method  adopted  to  settlo  national 
difficulties.  As  the  Minister  of  Militia  said  the  subject  should 
hâve  considération,  we  commend  it  in  ail  its  aspects  to  his 
most  ferions  attention. — Montréal  Herald. 


Druwiug  in  Schools. 

We  print  herewitfa  a  short  article  on  drawing,  by  a  practical 
teacher.  We  hope  it  will  be  supplemonted  by  other  articles 
on  the  first  piinciples  of  this  art.  It  is  plain  that  too  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  this  study  among  educators. 
There  are  two  organs,  the  eye  and  the  ear.  By  elocutior, 
exeii  ises,  and  by  mu-ie,  the  ear  is  trained  to  distinguish  shades 
ofsoun<l;  and  no  one  tinds  fault  with  tho  attention  given  in 
this  direction.  But  who  will  deny  that  ..1'  tho  two  the  eye  is 
the  more  precious  organ  of  the  sensés?  Drawing  is  specially 
adapted  t<»  the  training  "I'  this  little  organ  oflight.  The 
educatt-d  eye  will  enjoy  as  much  in  the  gallery  of  sculpture  or 
paintings  as  the  ear  of  the  well-trained  mïisicia'n  in  tho  présence 
of  Thomas' orchestra.  So  the  pend]  may  well  take  the  place 
of  the  piano  in  the  case,  of  a  large  portion  of  pupils. 

Photography  is  not  higli  art.  It  is  the  mechanioal  copying 
of  nature,  or  the  transfering  process.  Besides,  not  everyone 
e  m  bave  at  hand  the  caméra,  nor  canv  one  about  in  the  pockot. 


But  a  pencil  or  crayon  can  easily  be  transported,  and  their  use 
by  the  hand.  directed  by  a  well-trained  eye,  constitutes  true 
art.     Let  us  look  into  this  matter  a  little,   fellow  teachers  and 

school  ofticers,  and  give  the  etje  the  attention  it  deserves 

We  might  enlarge  on  the  discipline  derived  from  the  study 
of  drawing;  also  the  refining  effect  produced  on  character  and 
manner,  if  time  and  space  permitted. 

The  subject  of  drawing  in  schools  merits  more  attention  than 
has  been  heretofore  accorded  to  it.  Unfortunatelv,  the  gênerai 
impression  seems  to  be  that  it  is  merely  an  accomplishment  to 
be  mastered  by  a  favored  few,  or  by  those  specially  gifted  by 
nature  with  a  talent  for  it.  That  it  can  bo  learned  by  the 
ma jority  of  pupils  as  easily  as  writing,  will  hardly  be  credited. 
and  yet.  after  giving  the  matter  a  fair  trial  in  a  school  of 
average  ability,  we  found  the  number  of  those  whose  could  not 
draw  well,  as  far  as  the  subject  had  been  pursued  for 
a  given  time,  was  no  greater  than  of  those  who  could  not 
Write  well  after  a  much  longer  trial.  Drawing  aids  in  writing 
by  training  the  eye  and  quickening  the  powers  of  observation. 
That  the  eye  needs  this  can  be  proved  by  a  simple  expédient. 
Take  any  company  of  a  hall'  dozen  or  more,  and  ask  them  to 
give  the  measurement  of  various  objects  in  the  room,  estimât- 
ing  distances  wholly  by  the  eye  :  the  resuit  will  be  truly  sur- 
prising.  Boys  need  just  the  éducation  acquired  by  this  study. 
That  skilled  labor  commands  the  highest  prices  is  patent,  and 
in  mechanical  pursuits  the  trained  liand  and  eye  are  of  great 
value.  The  m  m  who  can  illustrate  his  idea  with  his  pencil. 
invariably  rises  in  his  occupation.  The  carpenter  who  draWG 
well,  becomes  foreman  ;  and  the  machînest,  in  many  cases,  the 
successful  inventor.  The  farmer  also  with  this  aid  can  desoribe 
the  insect  which  destroys  his  crops,  or  plot  his  ground. 

If  one  of  two  men  is  describing  to  the  other  some  parcel  of 
land,  block  of  buildings,  or  a  given  locality,  how  much  more 
easily  and  effectively  could  lie  do  this  with  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pencil  than  by  talking  several  minutes? 

t'hildren  bave  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and  powerofeom 
bination,  which  in  its  crude  state  manitests  itself  in  picturing 
wonderful  ladies,  impossible  horses,  &-c.  The  delight  with 
which  they  receive  any  hints  which  lead  them  to  use  this  power 
in  a  more  satisfactory  manner,  ought  to  convince  the  most  skep- 
tical  of  its  utility. 

The  low  estimato  of  its  importance  is  in  part  due  to  the  want 
of  knowledge  of  its  principles  and  practice  ;  hence  the  attitude 
ofmanyis  that  of  opposition.  Let  its  advantages  becomes 
thoroughly  appreciated,  then  we  sliall  see  our  schools  taking 
the  position  on  this  subject  so  much  to  be  desired. — American 
Journal  of  Education. 

.1. 


MpclliitK  -^latrli  in  Mnsic  Hall. 

School  Boys  axd  tue  Pkess  Coxten'd — An  Ami-mv,  Si  km:. 

The  Boston  Traveller  thus  describes  tho  late  contest  : 
Music  Hall  was  filled  to  overflowing,  last  evening,  with  an 
intelligent  company  assembled  to  witness  an  old-timo  spelling 
match,  arrangea  for  the  amusement  of  a  Boston  audience  by 
Mr.  B,  W.  Williams,  of  the  American  Literary  Bureau.  For 
last  night's  match  iifty  boys  wore  selected  from  the  Kpglish 
lligh,  the  Bi'immer  and  the  Kice  (irammar  schools,  und  the 
opposing  side  of  equal  number  was  made  up  of  proof-readers 
and  compositors.  mainly  from  the  daily  papers,  and  three  or 
four  reporters.  The  boys  apparently  rangea  in  âge  from  II'  t<> 
10  years,  while  the  printers  were  ranged  between  the  typo  of 
20  and  the  gray-haired  type  sticker  of  more  than  an.  Direotly 
m  front  "i  the  organ  a  stand  was  plaoed  fer  the  aooomxnodation 
of  Prole--or  .Moses  T.  Brown,  who  was  to  pronounce  the  words, 
and  just  behind  him  weie  stationed  thejudges,  Mr.  I.u.ni-  \. 
Wheelock,  Master  of  the  Kice  School,  Mr.  Wm.  11.  Baldwin,  of 
the  T.  M  t.'.  Union,  and  Mr.  Moses  II.  Sargent,  Treasurerof 
the  Congregational  Publishing Sooietj  The  two  aides ooeupied 
Beats  at  opposite  sides  of  the  platfoini,    Gloing  eaeh   other.      A 

richly  bound  oopy  of  Worcester's  masterpieee  and   Webster'a 
unabridged,   the  prises  For   the  suooesstul  contestants,  w< 
conspiouously  displayed  on»  table  in  the  centre  of  the  platform 
The  exercise  began  shortly  before  S  o'clock,  the  words  bejng 
spelled  in  the  régulai-  order  of  the  spoliera  as  thev  Bat,  and 
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alternating  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  first  three  words 
given  out  ivere  "  attorney,"  "  orthography  "  and  "  penduluni," 
ail  of  which  were  spelled  correctly,  but  the  fourth,  "  courtesy," 
proved  fatal  to  a  high  school  boy,  who  introduced  an  •'  e  "  in 
the  last  syllable.  "  Catastrophe  "  was  then  spelled  correctly, 
and  "  niiîlennium,"  propounded  to  a  compositor  and  former 
reporter  and  proof  reader,  who  was  vanquished  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, and  retired  from  the  field  in  hot  haste.  On  the  third 
round  two  proof-readers  on  city  papers  lost  their  seats  in  suc- 
cession. Things  went  srnoothly  for  a  while,  with  no  noticeable 
occurence  except  that  one  speller  was  saved  from  losing  his 
seat  by  the  audience  laughing  at  the  misspelling  of  a  syllable, 
and  allowing  him  to  correct  himself  before  it  was  too  late. 

A  journalist  made  a  "  hit  "  with  a  "  ferrule,"  remarking,  in 
answer  to  the  applause,  that  he  "  had  felt  it  before.''  The 
word  "  slue  "  slew  one  of  the  boy  spellers,  and  such  words  as 
"cataclysm,"  "filigree,"  "  opedeldoc,"  "duel"  and  others 
troubled  both  sides.  Quite  a  dispute  arose  about  the  spelling 
of  "repellent,"  a  journalist  spelling  it  with  an  "a,"  which  he 
contended  was  the  correct  orthography  of  the  word  signifying 
a  late  style  of  ladies'  garment,  but  the  word  not  being  found 
in  the  dictionary  he  was  desired  to  retire.  The  word  "  ecstacy  " 
was  the  occasion  of  the  retirement  of  a  proof-reader,  though  it 
appeared  to  be  due  to  misunderstanding  between  him  and  the 
pronouncer,  and  not  a  fair  test  of  his  ability.  One  of  the  best 
spellers,  on  the  side  of  the  newspaper  men,  was  Mr.  Backham, 
a  compositor,  who  occupied  the  position  of  "endman,"  and 
spelled  the  first  word  that  was  given  out.  He  sat  with  his 
broad-brimmed  hat  in  his  hand,  and  spelled  the  words  pro- 
pounded to  him  in  a  deliberate  way. 

When  shortly  after  nine  the  ranks  had  been  reduced  to 
fifteen  or  more  on  the  boys'  side,  to  about  half  the  number  on 
the  other  side,  tins  gentleman  was  given  the  word  "  syzygy," 
when  he  was  obliged  to  give  up,  saying  that  he  hadneverheard 
the  word  before.  Ilereupon  a  great  clamor  arose  that  the  word 
was  a  technical  one,  such  words  being  "ruledout,''  and  the 
word  was  withdrawn.  The  very  next  word  which  he  received, 
however,  was  "  phocine,"  which  he  also  confessed  he  had  never 
met,  and  in  spite  of  the  cry  of  "  technical,"  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  his  seat.  The  excitement  was  now  almost  at  its  height. 
Three  members  of  the  press  went  down  in  succession  on  "  san- 
atory,"  "saccharine,"  and  "  cachinnation  "  ;  and  only  Mr. 
Charles  Kimball,  the  proof-reader  on  the  'Franscripi,  was  left  to 
oppose  the  three  lads  from  schools.  In  a  few  minutes  two  of 
thèse  three  were  floored.  The  lot  of  playing  "second  fiddle  " 
fell  to  the  Tiansaipt  représentative,  who  spelt  "  conferible  " 
with  two  r's.  Master  Frank  M.  Eisbree,  of  the  first  class  in  the 
English  iligh  School,  was,  therefore,  awarded  the  chief  prize 
amid  the  heartiest  applause.  The  assemblage  then  adjourned, 
having  certainly  passed  a  very  enjo}'able  evening.  The  receipts 
will  net  a  very  handsome  sum  for  the  cause  of  missions. 

A  second  spelling  match  will  be  given  inMusicHallSaturday 
afternoon.  The  matinée  contest  will  be  between  young  and 
old,  maie  and  female.  Several  prizes  will  be  given  to  the  best 
spellers. 


Kewards  J'ur  the  dull. — We  go  on  ycar  nficr  ycar  in  our  Systems 
of  éducation  under  ihe  impression  that  because  "  It  always  w  s  so," 
it  always  ought  lo  be  so.  We  hâve  had  to  excite  the  dull  and  tire 
indolent  by  row.irds  and  punishment-,  and  holding  them  up  before 
all  alike  hâve  given  the  prizes  of  success  to  the  bright  and  strong, 
when  the  dull  who  did  well  deserved  more  fraise  thnn  the  brilliant 
who  bore  oft  the  palm.  And  in  tin  daily  lessons  of  the  scliool,  in 
the  wretched  night  work  to  which  children  are  condemned  by  the 
combined  mistakes  of  teachers  and  parents,  th. •  brain  of'he  young 
is  inordinately  taxed  at  a  period  of  Hfe  wlien  tliere  is  the  gTratest 
danger  of  doing  lasting  injury  to  the  r.ervous  System. 

It  is  a  very  grave  error  of  teachers  and  purent»  that  young  people 
do  not  stutly  wiiile  they  are  recitmg.  and  some  teachers  and  parents 
give  it  as  a  reason  why  their  children  s' ould  stady  ont  of  school, 
that  th. -y  are  reciting  half  the  time  in  school,  nnd  therefore  do  not 
study  but  six  hours  a  day  if  they  take  three  of  them  at  home.  But 
under  a  ti-Acker  fit  to  bc  in  a  school,  the  scholar's  mind  is  more 
stimulated  to  learn  during  a  recitation  than  while  he  is  at  his  desk 
and  book.  The  boy  before  a  blackboard  Works  hirder  thin  he  docs 
while  preparing  for  bis  récitation. 

My  plca  then  is,  that  rewards  may  bc  given  in  school  to  those 
who  hive  made  the  greatest  progrès»,  not  to  those  only  who  hive 
corne  out  ah.-ad.  I  plead  for  the  slow,  the  weuk,  ihe  neglected,  and 
ask  thit  they  mav  be  hslped  by  encouragement,  and  that  they  may 
not  be  stimulated  to  hurt  themselvos;.     The  Waste  of  brain  poWer  in 


j oulh  is  so  great  that  thousands  who,  in  schaol  nnd  collège,  are 
considered  geninses,  amount  to  little  in  afur  life  T  ey  burn  out  in 
the  roorning.  S  ime  who  are  moderato  sclnlars  beenme  mcnofth: 
greatest  |iw:r.  They  developed  strength  when  ih-  w.»k  w.is  to  be 
donc. 

Great  fcluden.ts  sometimes  Waste  themselves  in  woïk.  One  mon 
made  a  dictionaiy  on  which  $:>0,00O  Were  expended,  and  it  w.is  sold 
for  Wiste  paper.  Artists  h  >ve  put  their  iives  into  their  woik,  and 
died  urkooWQ  to  finie  or  fortune.  Moderato  woik  w  mld  hâve  won 
both.  HuW  mar.y  poets  hive  pcrish'd  as  did  Kirke  White  !  But  it 
is  th.-  steady,  patient  labor  thjt  builds  the  pyramid.  The  rivais  of 
Domenichino  callcd  him  "  the  great  ox,"  but  not  one  of  t  cm  is  now 
known  t  y  naine,  while  his  great  w>ikis  priccless  and  immortai. 
Fabius  Miximus'W.i.s  called  "  ike  little  sheep  "  in  dérision  when  hi 
was  ;.oung,  but  the  meikness  nnd  piacidiiy  or  his  temper  proved  to 
be  the  quality  which  made  km  ih<  saviour  of  lis  country. — A".  Y. 
Observer. 


SCIENCE. 


The  Transit  of  Venus. 


Inteeksting    Account    by    Prof.    Hall — Success   at  all   thk 

Northern  Stations— Spéculations  as  to  the  Sun's  distance 

from  the  earth. 

Observations  in  Siberia. — Professor  A.  Hall,  chief  of  the  party 
that  went  to  Siberia  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  returned 
to  San  Francisco  on  the  3th  ult.,  by  the  Alloua,  and  tells  the 
story  of  his  trip,  as  follows,  to  the  Chronicle  : — The  professor 
has  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  service  of  the  Government  as 
Professor  of  the  Naval  School,  and  connectée!  with  the  Naval 
Observatory  at  Washington.  His  party  consisted  of  seven 
persons  :  U  B.  Wheeler,  of  Détroit,  Assistant  Astronomer  ;  D. 
E.  Clark,  of  Indianapolis,  Chief  Photographer  ;  Messrs.  Tappan, 
Rockwell,  and  Lacy,  Assistant  Photographers  ;  Mr.  Gardner, 
Machinist.  They  left  San  Francisco  on  the  '^Sth  of  July  in  the 
Pacific  Mail  Company's  steamship  Alaska,  and  reached  Yoko- 
hama on  the  23rd  of  August,  after  a  very  pleasant  passage. 
Prof.  Watson's  part}',  destined  for  Pékin,  went  out  by  the 
same  vessel.  From  1  okohama  to  Nagasaki  they  were  taken 
by  the  steamship  Golden  Age,  and  thence  to  Vladisvostock  in 
the  United  States  sloop-of  war  Kearsarge,  Capt.  D.  B.  Harmony, 
detailed  especially  for  tho  purpose.  The  entire  voyage  was 
fortunate,  the  party  just  escaping  the  typhoon  that  swept  over 
Nagasaki  with  such  fury just  before  their  arrivai.  They  reached 
their  destination  Sept  8.  Vladisvostock  is  the  Russian  naval 
port  of  Eastern  Siberia.  It  is  about  700  miles  from  Nagasaki, 
and  some  seventy  miles  north  of  the  northern  line  of  Corea. 
It  was  selected  as  a  station  for  the  reason  that  it  was  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Russians,  that  the  différent  methods  of  the 
two  nations  of  observing  the  transit  might  be  closely  comparée!. 

The  Russian  parties  on  the  coast  were  stationed  as  follows  : 
One  at  Vladisvostock,  with  an  equatorial  télescope  for  observing 
the  contacts,  and  a  micrometer  for  observing  the  distance  of 
Venus  from  the  sun's  limb  during  the  transit  ;  one  at  Possiette, 
sixty  miles  south,  provided  with  an  equatorial  télescope  and  a 
photographie  apparatus  ;  a  third  at  Port  Nahodka,  only  provided 
with  an  equatorial  télescope  for  observing  the  contacts  ;  a 
fourth  at  Lake  Hanka,  a  small  bodyofwater  a  little  inland, 
having  a  heliometer  for  measuring  the  distance  of  Venus,  in 
transitu,  from  both  the  sun's  limbs  ;  fifth,  and  last,  at  Hakodadi, 
provided  with  nieans  of  observing  tho  contacts.  The  distribu 
tion  of  the.  Russian  parties  and  the  minute  division  of  their 
labors  had  advantages.  Although  not  many  miles  apart  one 
might  bave  clear  weather,  while  the  work  of  the  others  was 
embarrassed  or  entirely  interrupted  by  clouds,  and,  having  but 
one  or  two  spécial  things  to  observe,  they  would  observe  that 
one  thing  better  than  if  their  attention  was  distracted  bymany 
simultaneous  duties. 

The  Russian  parties  were  all  provided  with  very  good  instru- 
ments, and  the  iron  houses  brought  out  from  Europe  for  the 
purpose  by  way  of  the  Islhmus  of  Suez.  They  were  circulai-, 
and  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  much  more  comfortable  than 
those  provided  for  Prof.  Hall's  party,  the  Russians  being 
thoroughly  posted  respecting  the  climate  and  their  own  needs. 
The  Russian  observers  were  good,  well-trained  men.  Dr. 
Glassenapp,  in  charge  of  the  party  stationed  at  Lake  Hanka,  is 
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an  excellent  astronomer.  AU  had  spécial  training  at  the 
Pulkowa  Observatory  under  Struve,  the  chief  astronomer 
of  Russia. 

Tiie  réception  ol'  the  American  party  at  Vladisvostock  was 
most  cordial.  The  town  is  rough  and  rude,  bot  h  as  regards  its 
construction  and  its  population.  It  contains  not  far  fr  m  5.01  K I 
inhabitants,  mostly  souliers  and  sailors.  It  is  a  remote  Rus- 
sian  outpost,  nearl'y  1,(XX)  miles  intervening  between  itand  the 
settlements  Ln  the  interior  of  Siberia.  ïhe  female  portion  of 
the  population  were  exiled  from  Russia  for  crime,  and  are  the 
most  depraved  of  their  sex.  The  religious  temples  consist  of 
one  Greek  church  and  a  Clùneso  joss-house,  people  of  the 
latter  nation  constituting  an  important  élément  of  the  city's 
hunianity.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  seems  suited  to  agri- 
cultural  purposes,  but  little  lias  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of 
itsdevelopment.  The  rainy  season  is  in  June  and  July,  the 
weather  corresponding  somewhat  with  the  foggy  peculiarities 
of  the  coast  of  California.  'When  the  party  arrived  at  Vladis- 
vostock and  for  some  time  after  the  skies  were  clear, 
and  the  atmosphère  temperate  and  delightful.  Ganieabounds 
along  the  Siberian  coast,  splendid  pheasant  and  deer  being 
abundant,  and  tigers  as  large  as  the  great  man  eaters  of  India 
imite  numerous.  Capt.  llarmony  procured  a  tiger's  skin  that 
measured  fifteen  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail 
Vladisvostock  is  the  centre  of  a  district  ruled  by  a  Russian 
Gove-nor,  who  lias  as  lus  principal  executive  a  chief  of  Police. 
Upon  the  arrivai  of  the  Kearsage  Prof.  Hall  landed  and 
niade  known  liis  business  to  the  Chief  of  Police.  Hewaskindly 
received.  Permission  was  at  once  given  to  land  baggage  and 
instruments  and  every  faeility  affbi'ded  for  carrying  out  the 
design  of  the  expédition.  A  permit  was  granted  to  purchase 
the  lumber  with  which  to  erect  tlie  necessary  buildings,  the 
red  tape  being  considered  essentiel,  but  not  made  offensively 
pronuaent.  ïhe  treatment  of  the  Danish  Telegraph  Company, 
which  owns  the  line  of  cable  Connecting  Vladisvostock  with 
Xagaski,  was  extremely  cordial.  They  gave  the  use  of  their 
Unes  free  of  charge  for  communication  between  Prof.  Davidson 
and  Prof.  Hall,  the  manager  at  the  former  place  entering 
heartily  in  the  work. 

The  site  selected  for  the  érection  of  the  buildings  was  a  mile 
south  of  the  town,  on  an  élévation  that  gave  a  clear  horizon  to 
the  télescope.  The  instruments  to  be  used  consisted  of  an 
equatorial  télescope  for  observing  the  contacts  and  measuring 
the  chords  of  the  cusps;  transit  instrument  for  determin- 
ing  time  and  the  latitude  and  longitude  ;  the  photographie 
apparatus  whicli  consisted  of  a  télescope  of  about  forty  feet 
focal  length,  with  otheressentialparaphernaliaof  photography. 
The  American  parties  alone  used  the  télescope  in  photograpîi- 
ing.  Other  nations  photographed  by  négative  through  the  lens 
of  the  caméra.  This  télescope  was  placed  so  that  it  sliould  lie 
exactly  level  or  horizontal  and  also  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian,  the  lens  being  about  6  inches  in  diametor.  The  lens 
was  mounted  on  an  iren  pier  sunk  about  five  feet  into  the 
ground.  Back  of  this  lens  was  placed  a  glass  mirror  which 
reHected  the  sunlight  through  the  lens  into  the  photographie 
house  situated  forty  feet  south  of  it.  In  the  north  side  of  this 
photographie  house  was  made  an  opening  through  which  the 
light  passed,  and  on  the  top  of  a  second  iron  pier  was  placed  a 
sensitive  plate  on  which  the  photographs  of  the  sun  were  made. 
In  sinking  the  piers  the  ground  was  found  to  be  clay  mixed 
with  sharp  gravel,  which  made  a  sound  foundation,  not 
afterward  aft'ected  in  any  way  by  the  severe  cold  weather.  The 
matter  of  protecting  the  chemicals  used  in  the  photographing 
was  found  very  diflicult  in  so  cold  a  climate.  To  effect  this  it 
was  found  necessary  tu  build  ail  around  tlie  photographing 
house  another  house  just  six  inches  largei  on  ail  sides,  the 
interspaces  beiug  lilled  in  witli  gawoust.  The  roof  was  covered 
with  a  tarpaulin  well  planted.  It  was  also  warmed  by  a  Russian 
stove  [brick].  On  the  south  side  of  the  photographing  house 
and  warmed  by  the  Bame  stove,  was  still  another  building  in 
which  were  placed  the  clock  and  the  chonograph  for  recording 
the  signais,  with  a  telegraph  wire  passing  from  it  to  the  transit 
house.  which  was  Iikj  feet  north. 

Ail  this  was  done,  and  everything  was  ready  to  observe  the 
transit  by  the  niiddlo  of  Ûctober,  if  Venus  had  seen  fit  to 
auticipate.  The  first  work  was  to  détermine  the  local  time  and 
the  latitude.  About  the  lst  of  Xovember  the  exchange  of  time 
signais  was  commenced  with  Prof.  Davidson  at  Nagasaki,  for 
the  purpose  ofdetermining  the  longitude  between  that  place 
and  Vladisvostock.  the  latter  point  having  been  connectai   in 


longitude  with  Europe  by  the  Russian  Astronomers.  It  may  be 
hère  said  that  since  tho  transit  Prof.  Davidson  has  connected 
Nagasaki  with  Tokio,  the  capital  of  Japan,  and  therefore  Tokio 
is  now  connected  in  longitude  with  Europe.  The  longitude 
work  was  finished  about  the  lOth  of  Xovember. 

About  this  date  tho  regular  drill  in  photography  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  the  operators  for  their  important  work 
was  commenced,  and  thenceforward  continued  until  the  time 
of  the  transit.  It  consisted  in  taking,  each  clear  day,  a  few 
photographs  of  the  sun  at  varions  altitudes,  to  test  the  working 
of  the  chemicals  and  plates,  and  to  détermine  the  force  of  the 
suu's  light  at  various  heights  above  the  horizon.  It  was  found 
necessary  in  this  practice  to  move  the  slide  which  eut  ort'  the 
light  very  slowly  as  the  sun  was  quite  near  the  horizon,  and  the 
photographs,  generally,  not  good.  The  extrême  cold  was  a 
barrier  to  success,  which  had  to  be  contended  against  at  no 
other  station.  The  interior  of  the  photographing  house  had 
to  be  kept  very  warm  while  outside  it  was  extremely  cold.  A 
north  west  wind  prevailed,  and  although  the  station  was  in  the 
country,  the  air  bore  much  fine  dust.  The  différence  of  tempe- 
rature  inside  and  out  was  30  °,  so  that  if  the  slide  moved  even 
slowly  the  iimge  on  the  négative  was  seriously  disturbed  by 
the  variation,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  extrême  difiieulty  to  get 
them  of  sufticient  sharpness  of  outline  for  measurement.  The 
drill  continued  for  four  weeks,  three  hours  a  day,  ail  of  tho 
party  becoming  more  and  more  interested  as  the  critical  time 
for  observation  approached.  The  party  were  ail  in  excellent 
health,  except  Mr.  Rockwell,  who  was  so  much  indisposed  as  to 
be  unablo  to  participate  in  the  work.  For  the  six  days  just 
preceeding  the  transit  tlie  weather  was  superb.  The  sun  shone 
with  that  glorious  brilliancy  unknown  except  in  Winter  and  in 
high  northern  latitudes.  The  wind,  which  had  been  from  the 
north-west  and  bitter  cold,  died  out  gradually,  and  the 
atmosphère  became  warmer.  At  Vladisvostock  the  first  contact 
or  beginning  of  the  transit  was  at  10  A.  M.  At  8  o'clock  a  light 
haze  spread  over  the  sky,  which  thickened  until  10,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  détermine  the  first  contact  as  well  as  could  be 
desired.  There  were  four  critical  moments  of  observation  : 
that  point  of  time  when  Venus  first  touched  the  sun'sedge; 
the  moment  when  it  passed  entirely  across  the  sun's  edge  and 
was  within  its  disk  ;  the  moment  when  it  had  passed  across 
and  touched  the  sun*s  opposite  edge  in  passing  off:  and  the 
exact  time  when  it  cleared  the  sun's  disk. 

The  men  were  ail  at  their  posts  ready  for  work  when  the 
critical  moment  came.  Prof.  Hall  was  at  the  large  equatorial 
télescope  to  observe  the  exact  moment  of  contact  ;  Mr.  Wheeler 
was  at  the  smaller  3-inch  equatorial  télescope  with  like  intent. 
The  chief  was  about  sixty  feet  from  his  principal  assistant  and 
100  feet  from  the  photographers.  Mr.  Gardner  was  either 
assisting  Prof.  Hall  or  adjusting  the  mirror  which  reflccted  the 
light  into  the  photographing-house.  Though  there  wasmeasur 
able  success  in  observing  the  moment  of  first  contact,  the 
haze  was  so  thick  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  take  the  photo- 
graphs at  the  moment. 

The  observation  of  the  moment  of  second  contact  was  attended 
with  like  results.     The  time  was  noted  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
and  some  photographs  were  taken  that  were  tolerably  satisfac- 
tory.     The  duration  of  the  transit  was  four  hours  and  forty  five 
minutes,  during  which  period  the  haze  dispersed  three  times, 
allowing  the  photographers  to  get  some  excellent  piotures. 
The  haze  was  a  b'ttle  dense  at  the  moment  of  third  contact,  and 
its  time  wis  protty  accurately  noted.     At  the  moment  of  final 
contact,  or  when   it  left  tho   sun's  disk,  the  sun   was  near  the 
horizon  and   much   obseured.    and    Venus    entirely   invisible. 
Prof.  Hall  remained  at  bis  télescope  only  at  the  moment 
contact,  assisting  tlie  photographers  tlie  remainder  of  the  i1 
There  were  thirteen  photographia  taken,  and  the  exact  tiine  of 
«h  was  noted,  inorder  to  show  it-  pn  from  the 

centre  of  the  sun's  face.  This  is  the  important  tliing  to  know. 
The  négatives  will  ail  bave  to  be  sent  t>  Washington  to  bave 
that  point  accurately  settled.  Some  of  tlie  photographs 
well  definerl  :  others  are  fa  in  t.  and.  as  yet,  of  uncertain  value. 
Prof.  Hall,  thinks  that  the  American  method  of  observation 
is  much  préférable  to  '.hose  of  foreign  nations,  It  is  pecular  in 
the  use  of  the  photographie  télescope  and  tho  plumb  line. 
thereby  rendering  more  certain  tlie  relatived  distança  of  Venus 
from  the  sun's  centre  and  its  angle  of  position.  The  distance 
of  the  i>hotographic  lens  from  the  surface  ■>' 
is  also  accurately  measured,  which  gives  the  means  of  determi- 
ning with  grent  accurateness  tlie  angular  value  b|  nce. 
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Our  apparutus  is  inferior  in  sorne  respects  to  that  of  foreign  ' 
nations.  The  French  use  silvered  glass  for  mirrors,  while  the 
Americans  use  simple  glass.  With  the  former  kind  from  fifty 
to  100  pictures  might  hâve  been  taken  at  Vladisvostock  instead 
of  thirteen,  the  reflective  power  of  light  being  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent,  greater,  much  more  satisfactory  results  being 
possible  in  hazy  weather.  ïhe  apparatus  used  by  the  American 
parties  for  moving  the  heliostat  can  be  much  improved  Ail 
the  machinery  used  by  the  French  parties  of  observation  was  of  i 
the  finest  finish  and  nicest  adjustment,  which  it  is  obvious, 
would  greatly  facilitate  opérations,  requirir.g  quickness  of 
movement  and  delicacy  of  touch. 

Of  the  work  at  Pékin,  Prof.  Hall,  had  heard  a  little  from  an  I 
attaché  of  the  French  party  of  observation  at  that  point.  The 
weather  was  partially  cloudy,  and  the  results  not  altcgether 
satisfactory.  At  Naga-aki  the  weather  was  clear,  and  some 
photographs  were  taken.  At  Yokohama  two  contacts  ivere 
observed,  and  sixty  pictures  taken,  among  which  were  seven  or 
eight  daguerréotypes.  The  French  party  at  Cobi,  in  the  north 
of  Japau,  had  clear  weather  and  was  quite  successful.  The 
Mexican  party  at  Yokohama  observed  ail  the  contacts  and  took 
a  good  many  pictures.  Of  ail  the  pictures  taken  those  of  the  ! 
Americans  are  likely  tobeofthe  greatest  benetit  to  science.  | 
The  Kussian  parties  on  the  cost  had  weather  very  much  like 
that  at  Vladisvostock,  and  obtained  only  partial  results  I 
They  took  some  photographs  and  observed  some  of  the  con- 
tacts.  At  none  of  their  stations  were  ail  their  observations 
entirely  complète  and  satisfactory.  The  Russian  parties  inland, 
whose  line  of  stations  extended  from  Vladisvos  ock  to  the 
Caspian  sea,  had  clear  weather  and  obtained  excellent  results, 
especially  at  Nertschinsk,  where  they  had  a  heliometer,  an 
instrument  by  which  the  objective  is  eut  in  two,  making  two 
images. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  sufficient  data  hâve  been  obtained 
from  the  northern  stations  for  calculating  the  solar  parallax. 
If  the  southern  expéditions  hâve  met  with  similar  success  the 
désirable  resuit  is  assured.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  Prof. 
Hall  that  the  calculation  from  the  imperfect  data  alroady  secu 
red  is  sufficient  to  détermine  the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth 
with  accuracy.  Ile  thinks  that  9  .',000,000  is  nearly  correct,  and 
no  subséquent  calculation  is  likely  to  reduce  those  figures. 
Two  years  must  elapse  before  the  results  of  the  observation  can 
be  completed  and  compared,  those  of  one  nation  with  one 
another,  and  with  the  results  of  foreign  nations.  The  resuit  of 
each  nation's  work  will  enter  as  a  factor  into  the  gênerai  work, 
as  its  assigned  value.  The  sun's  diameter  is  32  minutes  of  arc, 
and  our  photographs  are  4  inches  in  diameter  1,1*  0,000  of  an 
inch  on  the  photograph  will  correspond  to  about  0.05  second  of 
arc  ;  and  if  the  photographs  can  be  measured  to  this  degree  of 
exaetness,  the  application  of  photography  will  be  a  great 
advance  in  such  observations. 

The  Professor  left  Vladisvostock  on  the  12  of  December,  and 
.lapan  on  the  Oth,  having  a  pleasant  voyage  to  this  port.  The 
buildings  at  Vladisvostock,  were  sold  standing.  He  hopes  by 
the  time  ofthe  next  transit  in  i882,  to  hâve  ail  apparatus 
essential  to  observation  complète  and  perfect. 

The  application  of  science  to  agriculture. — In  the  course  of  a 
speech  of  considérable  length  at  a  récent  meeting  of  an  eastern 
agricultural  society,  Mr.  J.  J.  Mechi,  who  presided,  said  he 
wanted  to  impress  upon  his  brother  farmers  the  desirability  of 
preparing  their  land  for  steam  power,  and  availing  themselves 
of  it.  It  was  not  want  of  money,  for  there  were  plenty  of 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  holding  400  and  500  acres,  who 
were  silly  enough  to  send  their  corn  and  other  stuff  to  him  to 
be  ground  and  cart  it  back  again.  Although  they  were  making 
him  a  large  profit  he  altvays  told  them  how  fooîish  they  were 
and  he  believed  it  was  because  they  did  not  like  the  trouble  that 
they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  steam  on  their  own  farms.  He 
therefore  wished  to  impress  upon  the  rising  génération  more 
particularly  the  benefits  of  the  use  of  steam  as  a  motive  power 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  No  better  thing  could  be  done 
by  a  farmer  with  a  large  holding  than  to  send  his  son  for  a 
month  or  two  where  steam  machinery  was  made  and  used,  and 
when  once  the  young  man  saw  the  economy  and  eBJciency  of 
steam  as  a  motive  power,  there  is  no  doubt  he  would  adopt  the 
use  of  it,  provided  his  landlord  permitted  him  by  adapting  the 
fields  to  it.  If  he  asked  any  farmer  présent  whether  he  had 
been  to  his  landlord,  aj.d  expressed  a  désire  to  adopt  the  use 
of  steam  power,  requested  him  \o  square  his  fields,  and  so  on, 


for  him,  he  did  not  believe  one  of  them  would  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  Had  any  of  them  been  thus  to  their  landlords  ? 
No  response.  Well,  if  they  believed  in  it,  and  did  not  bring 
their  power  to  bear,  landlords  were  justified  in  saying,  as  they 
often  did,  "  We  hear  no  complaints  from  our  tenants  about 
their  fields  not  being  adapted  to  steam."  If  the  farmers  of 
England  were  with  proper  pressure  to  put  the  matter  before 
their  landlords,  the  latter  as  sensible  men  would  be  open  to 
conviction,  and  he  believed  the  whole  thing  might  be  worked 
out  with  the  joint  action  ofthe  two.  Their  business  as  farmers 
was  to  keep  the  foreigner  out  of  the  market  by  the  cheaper 
production  of  food — they  should  be  able  to  produce  the  largest 
possible  quantity  at  such  a  price  as  to  give  them  a  large  profit. 
Mr.  Mechi  then  mentioned  that  the  fixed  steam  engine  on  his 
farm  had  been  in  use  there  for  twenty  eight  years— it  only  cost 
him  £150  when  new,  and  £50  for  fixing;  it  was  still  a  good  one, 
and  the  number  of  horses  it  represented  had  perished  over  an 
over  again  in  that  twenty-eight  years.  He  belived  that  agricul- 
ture was  about  to  become  scientific.  Science  had  not  been 
acceptable  generally  in  agriculture — book  farming  was  not 
believed  in  as  the  right  thing — but  he  thought  a  great  change 
was  coming  over  the  agricultural  mind  on  this  question,  and  he 
mentioned,  as  an  indication  of  this,  that  the  London  Farmers" 
Club,  which  included  many  of  the  most  eminent  agriculturists 
of  the  kingdom,  had  done  great  honour  to  themselves,  and 
good  to  the  cause  of  progress  in  agriculture,  by  electing  for 
their  chairman  for  the  current  year  Professor  Voelcker,  the 
great  chemical  analyst.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  was  a  great  step 
in  advance,  and  an  indication  of  which  way  the  thing  was 
moving.  But  this  was  only  a  confirmation  of  the  motto  adopted 
by  the  Royal  Agricultural  iSociety  for  thirty-two  years — 
"  Practice  with  Science."  (Applause.)  He  thought,  therefore, 
he  was  justified  in  saying  that  thinking  minds  had  long  béer, 
convinced  that  in  agriculture;  as  in  other  things,  it  was  neces- 
sary  to  know  the  why  and  the  wherefore — to  know,  for  instance, 
how  it  was  that  a  crop  of  barley  yielded  much  better  after  a 
long  fallow  than  after  a  crop  of  roots.  Mr.  Mechi  dwelt  upon 
the  scientific  branch  of  this  question,  and  then  proceeded  to 
remark  upon  the  growing  interest  that  was  being  manifested 
in  steam  cultivation,  mentioning  that  the  ploughs  hired  by 
him  this  year  were  applied  for  by  a  number  of  farmers,  many 
of  whom  had  to  be  disappointed  on  account  of  the  numerous 
engagements.  He  believed  that  in  another  year  they  should 
see  more  steam  ploughs  at  work  in  the  neighbourhood,  espe 
cially  where  the  fields  were  in  a  condition  to  receive  them,  and 
this  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  and  profit  of  the  farmer 

Burns  and  Freezinys. — Whatever  is  good  for  one  is  just  as  good 
for  the  other.  Cold  water  or  snow  will  remove  the  first  fire  or 
cold,  then  essence  of  peppermint,  or  a  strong  solution  of  aluni 
water  will  liarden  the  skin  and  draw  out  the  pain.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  with  burns  or  freeze3,  not  to  break  or  rack  up 
the  skin  ;  and  never  put  on  drawing  poultices,  it  makes  a  big 
sore.  A  cloth  with  a  little  mutton  tallow  or  some  soft  oil 
spread  upon  it,  will  keep  out  the  air  and  heal  it  where  the  skin 
is  torn  up. 

Origin  ofthe  Art  oj  Navigation. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Anthro- 
pological  Institute  ôf  London,  on  Dec,  22,  Col  Lane  Fox  read 
a  paper  on  early  modes  of  navigation,  in  which  he  described 
the  various  contrivances  employed  by  savage  races  for  transit 
on  the  water.  Commencing  with  the  simple  trunk  canoë,  the 
author  traced  the  devolpment  ofthe  art  of  boat  and  ship-build- 
ing  through  the  stages  of  stitched  plank  canoës,  bark  canoës, 
rafts,  outrigger  canoës,  the  variation  of  hull,  sail,  and  gave  the 
distribution  of  their  many  forms  and  modifications.  It  was 
argued  that  the  rude  bark  float  of  the  Australians,  the  Tas- 
manian,  and  the  Ethiopian,  the  catamaran  of  the  Papaun,  the 
dug  out  canoë  of  the  New  Zealander,  and  the  built-up  canoë  of 
the  Samoan,  were  survivais  representing  successive  stages  in 
the  development  of  the  art  of  shipbuilding,  notlapses  to  ruder 
methods  of  construction  as  the  resuit  of  dégradation  ;  that 
eacli  stage  supplies  us  with  examples  of  what  at  one  time  was 
the  perfection  of  the  art  countless  âges  ago.  Some  of  the 
more  primitive  kinds  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  world, 
whilst  others  had  a  more  limited  area  of  distribution.  Taken 
together  they  enabled  us  to  trace  back  the  history  of  ship- 
building from  the  time  of  the  earliest  sculptures  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  art 
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Elévation  of  Boulders  by  Ice. — In  northern  régions,  where  the 
tide  rises  six  or  eight  feet,  boulders,  or  rock  of  considérable 
size,  are  of  ten  raised  from  the  sea  bed  to  the  surface  of  the  ice 
produced  thereon  Of  this  Dr.  J.  Rae  gives  the  following 
explanation  :  "  When  the  ice  is  forming  in  early  winter  it  rests, 
when  the  tide  is  out,  on  any  boulders  that  may  be  at  or  near 
low-water  mark.  At  first,  while  the  ice  is  weak,  the  bowlders 
break  through  it  ;  but  when  the  ice  becomes  two  or  three  feet 
thick,  it  freezes  firmly  to  the  boulder,  and  when  the  tide  rizes, 
ia  strong  enough  to  lift  the  boulder  with  it.  ïhus  fastened  to 
the  ice,  the  stone  continues  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  each  tide,  until,  as  the  winter  advances,  it  becomes 
completely  enclosed  in  the  ice.  In  the  spring,  by  the  double 
effect  of  thaw  and  evaporation,  the  upper  surface  of  the  ice, 
to  the  extent  of  three  or  more,  is  removed,  and  thus  the 
boulders,  which,  in  autumn,  were  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  are  now  on  the  ice.  while  it  is  still  strong  and  thick  enough 
to  travel  with  its  load  before  favorable  winds  and  currents  to  a 
great  distance." 

— We  call  the  attention  of  the  Canadian  authoritiesand  others 
to  the  fact  that  the  British  Muséum  isallbutdestituteof  books 
and  documents  relating  to  Canada.  This  is  to  be  regretted. 
and  we  trust  that  our  great  national  library  will  be  supplied 
byCanadians  themselves  with  the  best  books  that  hâve  hitherto 
appeared,  and  may  continue  to  appear  for  the  future,  relating 
to  their  country.  Xo  better  use  can  be  made  of  a  public  docu- 
ment than  to  place  it  there,  where  the  public  are  supplied 
witli  every  facility  for  Consulting  it. — Canadian  Xews. 

The  Palestine  explorations.  —  Lieutenaut  Conder,  R.  E.,  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Survey  Expédition,  reports  important 
discoveries  of  ruins,  which  he  proposes  to  identify  with  some 
of  the  lost  Biblical  cities  and  sites  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah. 
Among  thèse  are  Chozeba  (1  Chron.  iv,  22),  now  caïled  Kirbet 
Kueizibeh;  Maarah  (Joshua  xv,  5  ),  the  position  of  which  ap- 
pears  marked  by  the  name  which  at  a  certain  point,  is  now  borne 
by  the  valley  at  whose  head  it  stood — the  Wady  el  Moghair,  or 
Valley  of  the  Cave  ;  Arab  (Joshua  xv,  52),  which  was  one  of  a 
group  round  Hebron — a  ruin  lias  been  found  on  a  site  which 
appears  to  fultil  the  scanty  requirements  of  the  information  we 
posaes  called  Khirbet  el  Arabiyeh,  in  which  the  old  name  is 
preserved  with  a  modem  signification.  Zanoah  (Joshua  xv, 
5G,  and  1  Chron.  iv,  18)  which  lay  apparently  between  Juttah 
and  Cain,  is  identitied  with  Kliirbet  Sanut,  a  ruin  lying  very 
near  the  ancient  Cain.  Lieutenant  Conder  finds  also  close  by 
tho  spot  where  the  "forestof  Harith"  has  been  always  placed 
a  ruin  bearing  the  name  Khrasas  in  which  the  essential  letters 
of  Ilarith  are  still  found;  he  also  points  out  that  the  "  f'orest  " 
of  the  authorized  version  appears  in  the  Septuagint  and 
Josephus  as  the  "city."  Again,  with  regard  to  the  "  wood  of 
Ziph."  whether  Jonathan  went  to  meet  David,  Lieutenant 
Conder  thinks  that  there  could  never  hâve  been  any  wood  in 
this  district,  now  absolutely  treeless,  and  has  discovereda  ruin 
called  Khirbet  Khoreisa,  and  which  the  Hebrew  Choresh,  trans- 
lated  as  the  "  wood/'  seems  to  be  preserved  close  to  the 
undoubted  site  of  Ziph.  Hère  again  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
.Septuagint  substitutes  for  "  wood  of  Ziph,"  the  "  new  place.'' 
He  thinks,  too,  that  he  has  found  the  "  rockof  Maod,"  to 
which  David  "  went  down"  in  a  place  now  called  the  'Valley 
of  Rocks  ;  "  the  hill  llachilan,  where  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
épisodes  in  the  life  of  David  took  place  and  the  Clift'of  Ziz,  for 
which  ho  proposes  a  site  very  far  from  that  indicated  by 
previous  explorers.  Ile  has  been  also  ongaged  in  a  search  for 
the  limits  of  the  Levitical  towns,  hoping  to  tind  some  inscrip- 
tion or  monument  similar  to  that  which  forwarded  the 
researches  of  M.  Hanneau  on  the  site  of  Geyer.  Ile  lias  not 
found  any  Hebrew  inscription,  but  appears  to  hâve  discovered 
boundar  stones  which  may  prove  to  be  tho  ancient  Levitical 
landmarks.  (M  ail  thèse  point  further  information  inay  be 
oxpectrd.  No  new  tacts  hâve  arrived  concerning  the  so  called 
Moabite  pottery  and  inscriptions  sold  by  Mr.  Shapera  at  Jcru 
salem.  In  the  last  number  of  the  "Acâdemy,"  Mr.  Neubauer 
unhesitatingly  pronounces  the  inscriptions — of  which  there  are 
now  some  hundreds — to  be  ail  forgeries,  a  conclusion  at  whicli 
he  arrived  more  than  a  year  ago,  from  internai  évidence,  and 
quite  apart  from  the  fact  already  proved  by  M.  Clormont  Gan- 
neau.  Lieut.  Conder  is  about  to  rnake  a  survey  of  Mr.  Henry 
Maudsley's  récent  discoveries  atMount  Zion,  for  tho  Committeo 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 


MISCELLANY. 


I.iijht  [m-  the  sick. — Mis-  Nighting.ile  in  lier  "  Notes  on  Nursing 
oat   importance  of  admitling  sunlight  freely  to  ail 
iccupied  bj  the  sick.     As  tliis  is  a  point  often  cntirely  over- 

lookeil  in  il nstruction   of  hospitals  ami   in   the  sélection  of  t !■•- 

sick-rooin  in  private  liouseswecall  spécial  attention  to  lier  reniarks  : — 

Il  is  the  unqualified  resuit  ol  ail  my  expérience  with  the  sick,  (liai 
second  only  lu  their  need  of  fresh  air  is  their  need  of  li^hl  ;  that,  aft'-i 
a  close  room,  what  hurts  them  most  is  a  dark  room.  Ami  that  it  i- 
not  only  light  but  direct  sunlight  they  want.  I  liad  rather  hâve  the 
power  of  carrying  my  patient  about  âfter  the  sun,  according  to  the 
aspei  i  of  the  rooms,  il  i  inces  permit,  than  lel  him  linger  in  a 

room  when  tbe  snn  is  oIT.  This  is  by  no  meuns  the  case.  The  sun 
is  not  only  a  painter,  but  a  sculptor.  You  admit  that  bo  does  the 
pholograph.  Withoul  going  into  any  scientific  exposition  we  musi 
admit  that  light  has  quite  as  rcal  and  tangible  efforts  tipou  the 
human  body.  but  this  is  not  ail.  Who  has  not  observed  the  puri- 
fying  effect  of  light,  and  especiallj  of  direct  sunlight,  upon  the  air  of 
a  room  ''.  Hère  is  an  observation  within  evéry-body's  expérience.  Go 
into  a  room  where  the  shutters  are  alwa\  s  shut  in  a  sick  roorn  or  a 
bedroom  there  sir  uld  never  !"•  shutters  shut),  and  thougb  tho  room 
bo  uninhabiied,  thongh  the  air  lias  never  been  polluted  l>\  the 
breathing  ofhuman  beings,  you  will  observe  a  close,  musty  smell  of 
corrupt  air.  ».  e.  unpurified  by  tho  effect  of  Uie  sun's  rays.  The 
mustiness  of  dark  rooms  and  corners,  indeed,  is  proverbial  The 
eheerfulness  ol  a  room,  the  usefulness  of  Mglîi  in  treating  disease  is 
ail-important. 

A  very  high  authorilj  in  bospital  construction  lias  said  thatpeoplc 
do  not  enough  consider  tho  différence  between  wards  ami  dormit- 
in  planning  their  buildings.  But  I  go  farther,  and  say,  that  health  • 
people  never  remember  the  différence  between  hed-rooms  and  sick- 
rooms,  in  making  arrangements  for  the  sick.  To  a  sleeper  in  healtli 
it  does  not  signify  what  the  view  is  from  his  hed.  He  ought  never  to 
be  in  it  excepting  when  asleep  and  at  night,  \specl  does  not  very 
much  signifj  either  provided  the  sun  reach  his  bed-room  some  lime 
in  every  da\,  to  purin  Un'  air),  because  he  oughl  never  to  be  in  his 
bed-room  excepl  during  the  Imurs  when  there  is  no  sun.  Uni  the 
case  is  exactlj  reversed  with  the  sick.  even  should  they  ho  as  man; 
hours  out  of  their  bods  as  you  are  in  yours,  which  probablv  they  are 
not.  Therefore,  that  thej  should  beable,  without raising  themselves 
or  turning  in  hed,  to  soc  out  of  a  window  from  their  beds,  to  sec  sky 
and  Sun  lighl  at  least,  if  you  can  show  them  nothing  clse.  I  assert  to 
be,  if  n"t  of  tho  verj  first  importance  forrecovery,  at  loast  something 
verj  near  it  ;  you  should  thprefore  look  to  tho  position  of  the  beds 
ofyour  >iok  ono  ofthe  verj  first  tliiiiL'-.  If  they  can  see  ont  of  two 
Windows  instead  of  one,  so  much  the  better.  Again,  tho  rnorning 
sun  and  the  mid-daj  sun — tho  hours  when  they  aro  quite  certain  nol 
to  h-'  up,  are  of  more  importance  to  them,  if  a  choice  musl  be  made, 
than  tho  afternoon  sun.  Perhaps  j  ou  can  take  tbem  oui  of  bed  in  the 
afternoon  and  sel  them  by  tho  window.  where  thej  eau  sec  Lhe  sun. 
Uut  tho  best  rulc  i-.  if  possible,  to  give  them  direct  sunlight  rrom  the 
moment  be  rises  till  the  moments  he  sels. 

Anothcr  great  diffei  'nce  between  lhe  bed-room  and  the  sick-room 
is.  that  the  slci  per  h  is  a  ■■  ei  .  large  balance  offresli  air  to  begin  with. 

when  lie  begins  the  nigbf,  il'  liis  coin  lias  1 n  opened  ail  daj  as  il 

ought  to   l  k ni.i n   lias  nol,   because  ail  day   ho  has   been 

breathing  the  air  <n  the  same  room,  and  dirtying  it  by  tho  éma- 
nations from  himself.  Far  more  care  is  therefore  necessary  to  kcep 
up  a  constanl  change  oi  air  in  tho  siek-oom. 

Ii  is  hardlj  necessarj  t  i  add  that  there  are  acute  ases  particularlj 
i  ;  ■-.  i  ihihalmic  cases,  and  diseases  where  tho  eye  is  morbidlj 
s?nsitive),  where  a  subdued  light  i-  necessary.  Uni  a  dark  north 
room  is  inadmissible  even  for  thèse.  ïou  can  always  moderato  tho 
lighl  bj  blinds  and  curtains. 

Il     v.     il.        dark   window  or  bed   curtains  should.  howe 
hardlv  éver  be  used  fur  an;    kind  -i'  m-1  m  this  country.    A  light 
white  curtain  .a  the  head  ol  the  bed  is,  in   gênerai,  ail  that  is  ni 
sary,  .nol  a  green  blind  t"  lhe  window,  to  bo  drawn  down  only  when 
neces 

One  of  the  grcatesl  observers  of  human  things  (nol  pbysiologi 

languoge,   "Where  there  is  sun  there  is  thought. 
A.Û  physiol  to  confirm  this.     Whero  is  the  sbady  side  ordeep 

valleys,  then    is  cretinism.    Where  aro  cellars  and  tho  un-un I 

sides  "f  uai  row  Jtreets,  there  is  the  degeneracj  and  weaklinessof  lin 
huinan  raci — mind  and  bodj   equall     d       loraling.     Put  the 
withering   plant  and   human    being   into   lhe  snn,  and   if  not  too  far 
gone,  each  will  recover  health  and  spiril 

[t  is  a  curious  thing  to  ol  «  alaiœl  ail  patients  lié 

their  faces  u d  to  the  light,  exactlj   as  plants  always  make  l 

wav  lowardstlio  light  ;  a  patient  will  even  complain  that  it  . 
him  pain  "  lying  ou  tli.it  side."  "  Thon  why  do  you  lio  on  that  s  d 
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He  does  not  know, — bul  we  do.  It  is  because  it  is  tbe  side  towards 
the  window.  Walk  through  the  wards  of  an  hospilal,  remember  the 
bedsides  of  private  patients  you  hâve  seen,  and  count  how  many  sick 
you  ever  saw  lying  with  their  l'ace?  towards  t ho  wall. 

Men  we  durit  u-anl  io  meel. — Tbe  maa  who  grunls  and  gaps  as  he 
gobbles  up  his  soup,  and  at  every  oth«r  mouthful  seenis  threatened 
with  a  choking  Ut. 

The  man  who,  having  by  an  accident  been  thrown  once  iu  your 
roinpany,  makes  bold  to  bawl  your  name  out,  and  to  shako  your 
hand  profusely  when  you  pass  hira  in  Ihe  street. 

The  man  who,  pleaaing  old  school-l'ellowsliip,  which  you  bave 
r]uite  forgotten,  never  meets  you  without  trying  to  extort  a  Qve 
pound  note. 

The  man  who  volunteers  his  criticism  on  jour  uew  play  or  piclure 
and  points  out  its  worst  faults  in  présence  of  your  wil'o. 

The  man  wlio  artfully  provokes  you  to  play  a  gaine  of  billiards 
with  him,  and  though  he  feigns  to  be  a  novice,  produces  his  own 
chalk. 

The  man  who  can't  sit  at  your  table  on  any  set  occasion  without 
getting  on  his  legs  to  propose  somo  stupid  toast. 

The  man  who,  thinking  you  are  musical,  bores  you  with  his  notions 
of  the  music  of  the  future,  of  which  you  know  as  little  as  the  music 
of  the  sphères. 

The  man  who  wears  a  white  liât  in  winter,  and  smokes  a  pipe 
when  walking,  and  accosts  you  as  "old  l'ellow"  just  as  you  are 
hoping  to  make  a  good  impression  on  some  well-dressed  lady  l'riend. 

The  man  who,  with  a  look  of  urgent  business,  when  you  are  in  a 
hurry,  takes  you  by  the  button-hole  to  tell  you  a  bad  joke. 

The  man  who,  sitting  just  behind  you   at    the  opéra,  destroys  half] 
your  enjoyment  by  humming  ail  the  airs. 

Tho  man  who  makes  remarks  on   your  personal  adornmenl,  asks 
you  where  you  buy   your  waistcoats,   and   what  you  paid  for  your    hX\earnëd 
ilress  coots.  ,,,-,,,        .,,     ,.,,,  r  ..        ,        ,  !  cannot   cognize  tbe   gênera!  except    through  the   particular.     Tlial 

The  man   who   lards   lus  talk  with   Utile   scraps  ol   Frcneh  and i  chiWren  d  =  not  love  studv  in  Ibis  rorm,  does  not  prove  that  norma 
German  alter  his  ratura  from  a  Continental  tour.  ,  and  „„,,„,„  „„rcjsc  is     «t    ,,.asrlIlt_(inivs  nol      0V1>  that  nature  h„ 

ihe  man  who  spoils  your  pleasure  m  seeing  a  new  play  by  ,  not  madl,  ,„„,„.,,  exerois0  ^  nfeasant  as  bodilv  exercise.  We  hall 
applauding  in  wrong  places  and  muttermg  in  stage  whispers  his  the  Rindçrgarten  raethods  âsa  stepin  the  riglit  direction.^-5.  .s' 
comments  on  the  plot.  j  jv™.. 

And,  to  finish  with,   the  man  who,  when  you  draw  back  slightly  ( 
io  appreciate  a  picture,  coolly  cornes  and  stands  in  front  of  you,  and 
then  receding  also,  trcads  upon  your  tocs. — Punch.  j 

Stick  to  old  friends. — Never  give  up  old  friends  for  new  oues.  j 
Make  new  ones,  too,  ifyoulike:  and  when  you  bave  learned  that 
you  can  trust  them,  love  them  if  you  will,  but  remember  the  old 
ones  still.  Do  not  forget  that  they  bave  been  tried  and  found  Irue, 
that  they  bave  been  merry  with  you  in  tioio  of  pleasure,  and  when 
sorrow  came  to  you  they  sorrowed  also.  No  matter  if  they  bave 
gone  down  in  the  social  scale  and  you  up  ;  no  matter  if  poverty  and 


methoil  of  so-called  teaching.  If  there  were  as  much  interférence 
with  the  spontaneous  bodily  activities  of  children,  as  there  is  with 
their  mental  activities  ;  if  we  attempled  to  direct  their  plays  in  the 
same  unnatural  mauner  that  we  attempt  to  direct  their  studies.  play 
would  soon  become  distastefnl.  If  we  insisted  on  tlieir  engaging  iu 
plays  in  which  they  took  no  interest,  the  hearty  shout  and  the 
rushing  footsteps  would  soon  be  nnheard  ;  but  we  do  insistlhat  the 
child  shall  engage  at  the  outset  in  mental  exercise  in  which  fie 
cannot  feel  an  interest  ;  we  occasion  at  the  outset  a  distaste  which 
is  associated  with  ail  mental  labor. 

The  mind  was  made  to  know  The  child  spontanoously  sets  tu 
ucquire  knowledge.  He  breaks  his  watch  to  know  what  is  inside  of 
it.  He  cornes  near  drowning  himself  to  learn  how  deep  tho  water  of 
the  pond  is.  He  runs  away  from  his  nurse  in  search  of  llowers.  By 
following  the  instincts  of  nature  in  devcloping  body  and  mind  lie 
gives  gréât  aniHivanco  to  nurses  and  teachers. 

His  teachers  undertake  to  expel  nature.  Nature  tells  the  child  to 
use  his  sensés  in  aci|uiring  knowledge  of  the  wondersby  which  he  is 
surrounded.  The  teacher  tells  him  lie  must  learn  from  books.  H.' 
must  go  to  school  to  learn.  The  process  of  learningeonsists  perhaps 
in  sitting  still  for  a  large  part  of  the  lime,  and  occasionnally  viewing 
lue  forms  and  repeating  the  names  ofthelelters  of  the  alphabet 
Investigatmg  the  method  by  which  birds  build  tlieir  nests,  and  bj 
which  the  squirrel  digs  his  hole,  was  interesting.  Those  researches 
were  perhaps  cliarged  to  the  account  of  idleness.  which  the  urchin 
is  urged  to  eschew.  and  to  dévote  himself  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  by  learning  the  alphabet  by  rote,  and  by  committing  to 
memory  définitions  which  lie  cannot  by  any  possibility  undersland. 

Take  the   text-books  which  till   recently,  at  least,   bave  been   put 

into  the  bands  of  the  young,  and  nothing  can  be  conceived  of  botter 

adapted    to   disgust   them    with  study.     Abstract    définitions  and 

j  statements  of  gênerai  truths  were  always  placed  Drst,  and  were  to 

first — words  and  words  onlv,   since   tho  human   mind 


Making  home  iiappy. — The  subject  of  makiug  home  attractive  ami 
providing  innocent  amusement  for  the  young  caused  a  lively  discus- 
sion at  a  meeting  of  Moravian  congrégations  recently  held  at 
Gnadeuhullen,  jOhio.  It  is  an  important  subject,  but  one  that  is 
too  liltle  attend  id  ta,  an<l  is  too  Utile  understood  by  those  who  are 
disposed  to  give  it  considération,  Children  crave  variety  in  amuse- 
ment and  associations  as  well  as  in  occupation.  Old  things  tire, 
new  ones  delight.  The  mysterious  regularity  with  which  out-dooi 
sports  succeed  each  olher  through  the  différent  seasons  is  governed 
iiiisfortune  bave  corne   to   them    w'hile   prosperity   and   pleuty'have  !  UV  a  law  oftho  childish  nature  and  mind  which  it  is  well  to  regard 


fallen  to  you — are  they  any  the  less  true  for  that?  Are  not  their 
hearts  as  warm  as  tender  if  they  do  beat  beneath  homespun  inslead 
ofvelvet?  Yes,  friends,  they  are  .as  Irue,  and  tender,  and  loving  : 
and  don't  forget  old  friends. 


Interfering  with  nature. — AU 
school  ;  at  least  few  love  it  for 
school  because  they  meet  fheir 
I*ew  love  the  studies  and  the 


children  love  play.  Few 
its  own  sake.  Many  love  to  go  to 
companions  and  enjoy  their  societv. 
exercices  of  the  school.  Why  this 
différence  ?  Why  do  ail  young  persons  love  play  ?  Why  do  they  love 
to  run  and  jump  and  climb,  and  Unis  fatigue  their  bodies,  when  thev 
might  be  reposing  in  the  shade,  or  seated  cosily  by  the  tiresido  ? 

Because  play  is  natural  to  them.  Nature  has  made  the  voluntarv 
exercise  of  the  muscles  pleasant.  Exercise  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  a  condition  of  growth.  If  it  bad  not  been  made  a  source  of 
pleasure,  the  condition  of  growth  would  not  be  met.  If  exercice  were 
left  to  the  reason  or  conscience  of  the  child,  oreven  to  Ihereason  and 
aulhority  of  the  parent,  it  would  seldom  be  tuken  at  the  proper  lime 
or  in  a  proper  manner.  The  condition  of  growth  would  be  neglected. 
The  body  would  not  be  developed.  As  nature  did  not  leave  the 
taking  of  food,  another  condition  of  growth,  to  reason  and  conscience, 
but  implanted  the  désire  for  food,  and  added  the  penalty  of  hunger. 
so  she  lias  rendered  the  love  of  exercise  natural  and  instinctive  to  the 
young.  The  business  of  the  parent  is  to  supervise,  and,  in  some 
measure,  direct  their  activity  without  checking  its  spontaneily. 

What  bas  nature  done  with  respect  to  mental  exercise  ?  Has  she 
made  the  exorcise  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  bodily  powers 
pleasant.  and  the  exercise  necessary  to  the  developinaiit  of  the 
mental  powers  unpleasant  ?  Is  this  the  reason  why  children  love 
play  and  hâte  study  Y 

Analogy  suggests  that  she  would  make  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
exercise  pleasant.     Has  she  not  done  so  » 

We  lielieve  she  has,  and  Ihat  the  reason  of  Ihe  aversion  to  sludy 
and  mental  exercise,  so  often  manifested1,  is  found  in  the  injudicious 


m  the  provision  of  in-door  cnlertainment.  Tho  désire  for  variety 
may  be  restrained  within  proper  limifs,  but  il.  can  be  disregarded 
entirely  only  at  the  risk  of  ruining  the  disposition  of  the  child,  and 
of  impairing  his  capacity  l'or  future  activity. 

If  entertainment  adapted  to  tho  childish  wanls  is  not  provided  ai 
ove  the  home,  it  will  be  sought  abroad.  Tho  child  al  home  is  under  proper 
control  and  good  influences,  and  is  safe.  The  child  abroad  is — 
where  ?  under  what  influcuces  ?  in  what  péril  Y  No  one  knows,  but 
he  is  certainly  in  danger,  lie  meets  abroad  nui  those  who  hâve 
pleasant  homes  and  are  well  trained,  for  Ihey  are  a!  home,  but  Ihose 
whose  homes  are  forbidding,  whose  training  bas  been  imperfect,  or 
who  are  unruly.  Such  associâtes  cannot  improve  him  ;  they  are 
certain  to  tainl  his  murais  ;  Ihey  may  ruin  him.  He  may,  Io  lie 
sure,  lie  forced  tu  staj  u(  home  b\  a  painful  and  cruel  restreint,  Uni 
undér  such  treatment  lie  wiH  grow  morose,  inopish,  and  weak  in 
morals.  To  fail  tu  surround  home  with  attractions  which  will  make 
it  lovable,  mure  pleasanl  1  lia u  any  olher  place,  is  a  sure  way  lu 
prevent  the  pruper  development  of  children,  even  when  il  lues  nui 
resuit  in  committing  them  lu  vice. 

The  menus  of  accomplisliing  liiis  objecl  are  as  numorous  and 
varions  as  the  dispositions  and  circumstances  of  familles.  A  fund- 
amental  condition  is  the  prevalencâ  ol  regularit)1  and  System  in  the 
performance  ofhome  duties.  Thèse  dulies  slmuid  be  well  deflnod. 
and  the  faiihful  discharge  ef  them  rigorousl)  exacted.  Thebcsl 
ordered  iiousehulds  are.  as  a  rule,  Ile'  inost  ploasant  ;  lie- children 
who  are  under  the  mosl  constant,  even  discipline  aie  ihe  liappiest. 

The  dispositions  and  lastes  of  the  children  must  he  consulted. 
When  this  is  well  donc  they  may  be  made  lu  lind  in  occupation 
nearly  ail  the  amusement  they  need.  Every  child  lias  some  cruft 
or  art  to  which  he  is  especiaUj'  inclined.  Il  may  be  drawing,  or 
music.  some  little  mechanlcal  art,  or  natural  hislory',  or  something 
active.  Whatever  il  is.  he  bas  shown  Ihe  way  in  which  he  will  be 
mosl  successfully  deall  with.  His  taslo  -houid  be  eoltivated;  lie 
should  bè  giten  the  means  of  enjoying   :i    ;<s  l'nlh  qs  çlrcumstan    ■ 
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will  permit.  U  is  in  the  praclice  of  partieularly  liked  arts— Ihe 
pursuil  of  hobbies,  they  are  called  in  older  life — that  our  uiuch 
worked  business  men,  "divines,  lasers  and  doctors  lind  their  most 
wholesomo  relaxation.  Where  there  are  several  children,  eacli 
allowed  to  indulge  his  spécial  taste,  a  goodly  variety  of  resources 
l'or  diversion  grows  up  of  ilself,  and  with  it  is  developed  also  vvithin 
the  Family  no  little  ofthe  variety  of  Society  whicta  the  children  will 
need,  for  they  will  find  no  end  of  entertainement  in  Consulting  and 
advising  each  other  about  their  spécial  pursuits.  If  the  parent  has 
a  hobby,  ho  could  introduce  and  contributif  another  élément  to  the 
gênerai  stock. 

We  '-orne  now  to  the  provision  of  spécial  amusements.  Where 
the  linme  has  been  built  up  on  the  principlea  we  hâve  sketohed,  very 
little  raii'  need  to  be  taken  of  them  ;  they  will  hâve  provided  them- 
><'lvi->.  Still  they  are  an  élément  that  should  not  beoverlookoé,  and 
in  some  unfortunato  families  they  may  form  th"  oaly  resort.  People 
of  means  inay  buy  expensive  gifts  and  toys  and  gaines  ;  others  will 
hâve  lo  dépend  upon  their  ressources  for  contrivance.  Afterall.  the 
simplesl  games  are  the  best.  The  games  provided  should  bn  such  as 
ail  can  join  in,  oldas  well  as  young,  if  they  wish,  and  the  fear  of 
noise  should  not  prevent  those  which  require  some  activity  being 
preferred.  Some  very  stupid,  tiresomo  contrivances  areoireredto 
the  public  under  the  namesof  games.  They  are  not  adapted  lo  the 
object  sought,  and  should  be  put  away.  Likewise  ail  gaines  should 
be  avoided  which  are  alike,  or  which  will  remind  one  of  those  sports 
of  the  world  whereby  the  unwary  are  led  down  to  wlckedness  and 
min. — Melliodisl. 

Seven  conditions . — A  récent  wjik  on  the  Franco-Ger.nan  w,ir 
quotes  some  Mnes  which  appear  beneath  a  séries  of  old  designs  to  be 
luund  in  ahnost  every  kouse  on  both  banks  t-f  the  Rhine.  They  are 
km  Wn  as  the  "  Seven  Conditions,"  which  are  represented  by  typical 
figures  : 

"  The  first  is  th?  K.mperor  ivhi  says,  ;  I  levy  tributc  ;  ' 

"  Next  cornes  the  Nobleman,  who  says,   '  I  hâve  a  firce  estate;  ' 

"  The  Priest  says,  '  I  take  tithes  ;  ' 

"  The  Jcw  (mcditwval  type  of  the  trader)  fay.",  'Ilivcbymy 
i  rofits  :  ' 

■'  The  Soldier  says,  '  I  pay  f  r  nothing  ;  ' 

"  The  Beggar  says,  '  I  hâve  nothing  ;  ' 

'•  The  Peasant  says,  '  God  hclp  me,  for  tliesc  six  oiher  men  lnve 
ail  to  be  supportcd  by  me.'  " 

Hoic  to promoie peacein  ajamily.—l.  Rememher,  that  our  will 
is  hk-jly  to  be  crossed  every  day  ;  bu  |  repare  for  it. 

2  Every body  in  the  bouse  lus  an  evii  nature  as  w-11  as  ourselves, 
ami,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  expect  too  tuuch. 

'■',.  To  learn  lh; différent  t.  mperand  disposition  of  cach  individual. 

4.  To  look  on  each  member  <  f  the  f»mily  as  one  for  whom  we 
should  hâve  a  rare. 

0.  Wneti  any  >;ooJ  hsppens  to  any  one  to  rejoice  at  it. 

(i.  Whm  inclined  to  g've  an  nngry  ans-w.r,  to  "  overcome  evil 
wiih  gfod." 

T.  If  froin  si,  k  uss,  pa:n  <•!•  ii.fi  mit/  w  -  f  el  irritabl  ,  to  keep  a 
strict  w.tt  h  over  ourselvea. 

8.  To  observe  when  others  arc  suffering,  and  drop  a  wjrd  of 
kindness  mid  sympathy  suited  to  iIimt. 

9.  Tu  WiU  h  the  little  opportunités  of  pleasing,  aie!  to  put  little 
annoyanceu  ont  of  the  w»y. 

10  T  i  uk  •  a  cheerful  vi«w  of  evcrjthing,  even  of  the  weather, 
and  encourage  hope. 

11.  To  snenk  kindly  to  the  servants — to  praise  thera  for  little 
tliings  when  you  can. 

12.  In  ail  little  pleasures  which  may  occur,  to  put  yourself  last, 
18.  To  trv  for  "  the  soft  answer  that  tnrneth  away  w.-ath." 

Learn  to  niny  Ballada. — If  you  bave  a  Vjice,  whether  remarquable 
lo,-  strength  or  sweetness,  or  neither,  strive  tocultivate  it.  A  woman 
Wao  can  not  sing  is  as  a  fl  ,w-r  without  perfime,  a  butterfly  w.thout 
«rings.  I  do  not  mean  *ou  inust  sing  scales  and  trills  bf  t  lie  hour  ; 
those  notions  bave  left  me  long  ago.  Learn  operatic  wonders,  if 
you  like,  only  be  sure  to  learn  them  correctly;  but  they  are  casily 
forgotten,  rest  assure  1. 

I.2arn  a  hundred  or  more  beautiful  little  ballads.  Not  th;  kind 
that  take  a  town  by  slonn  and  die  out  in  one  season,  but  real  songs 
that  never  grow  old,  whose  tunes  arc  melody  and  whosc  Word:;  are 
noetr  .  You  will  tind  in  happiness,  when  your  lover  berids  over 
you  eager  to  whispei  a  secret  you  aro  ready  to  h-ar,  that  jour  joy 
and  your  love,  your  raodesty  and  your  pride  blcnd  more  sweotlv 
whsn  you  sing  "  Annie  Laurie  "  or  "  Wiihin  a  mile  oj  Edinboro' 
Ibwn"  thin  m  executingth)  most  w.mdcrful  gymnaaties  with  your 
vocal  org  ms. 

In  sorrow,  some  such  song,  with  ail  the  sweet  meiuories  of  tho 
past  clinging  n !>■>■•  '  ils  (entier  notes,  will  call  forth  tears  to  caso  «n 
aching  heart, 


Then  thore  cornes  to  every  blessed  woman  a  time  when  a  weary 
little  head  lies  on  h-r  bosom,  little  eyelids  are  drooping,  twilight  is 
drawirg  about  lier — too  early  for  a  lamp,  too  early  for  any  but  little 
folks  to  sleep  ;  thuiitisthat  ail  the  accomplish-nents  of  hir  girl- 
hood  are  as  nothing  compared  to  one  simple  song  that  lulls  a  tired 
baby  to  sleep.  Th  >re  is  something  soothing  to  the  child  in  tho 
mother's  voice  at  anv  tin»1',  ami  it  instinctively  loves  the  melody  of 
a  song  ;  so,  girls,  whiie  you  car,  think  of  the  mine  of  wealth  you 
can  lay  up  f  or  lha  children  that  will  cotne  by  and  by  with  their 
smiles  and  their  kisses  to  brighten  the  Way. — (JVflf»  February 
"  Home  and  School,"  Louisville,  Ky.) 

Politeness. — Politeness,  a  due  and  propej  regard  that  is  for  the 
feelings,  wishes,  and  pleasures  of  other  people,  is  the  thing  fat, 
perhaps,  of  al!  others  renders  life  the  easiest  and  the  pleasantest  ;  it 
is  the  oil  tint  ennbles  ail  ths  wheels  of  (ha  coinplex  machinery  ol 
social  life  to  Work  satisfuctorily.  What  a  pity  it  is  thin  thst  it 
should  be  disregirded  as  it  so  frequently  is  in  domest.c  life, 
th?  place  wh-re  of  ail  othsrs  its  softenuig  influence  is  th; 
most  required  The  constant  intercourso  of  home  life  causis 
unsuitable  tempers  and  dispositions  tojar  each  other  iu  a  manner 
htrdly  possible  in  gênerai  society — how  ur.wise  then  it  is  to  relinquish 
the  one  quality  which  acts  as  a  species  ofbuffer  betwein  antagonistie 
tempérament!  Besides,  it  is  a  cardinal  mistake  to  regard  politeness, 
as  so  many  unfortunately  do,  as  a  species  of  "  Company  manner,"  to 
be  assumed  or  re'inquishcd  simultaneously  with  our  best  clothes  ;  it 
is,  properly  considered,  a  most  valuable  quality,  invo'ving  seif  control, 
some  unselfi-hness,  and  a  certain  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others. 
We  wish  we  could  regard  it  as  by  any  means  a  common  virtue  in 
the  home  cirelr,  but  f -ar  it  h  very  far  indecd  froni  being  so  ;  neith  sr 
men  nnr  wjmen  are  blameless  in  this  respect,  but  i-wing  to  their 
gontler  and  soi'ter  natures  women  are  less  fréquent  oll'enders  than 
the  lords  of  création  Still  they  frequently  alh.w  th-msrlves  a 
license  in  saying  unpleasant  things  to  their  own  immédiate  belong- 
ings,  thit  they  wjuld  never  take  in  the  heanng  of  a  stranger.  They 
argue,  "  It  is  hard  if  you  can't  sa»  whtt  you  think  to  your  ht.: 
husband,  or  sister,  or  other  relative."  Grantiii — but  thi  very  saine 
thing,  if  necessury,  niry  be  said  indiffèrent  ways — why  not  seiei  t 
the  one  which  will  neither  woun  1  th:  feelings  nor  rouse  the  tempi  r 
ofthe  listener  ?  Manv  i  f  th;  bitlcrest  and  most  irréparable  disagrte- 
ments  in  married  life  hâve  arisen,  not  frotn  any  Wint  of  absoiuto 
affection,  but  frotn  a  carelessness  on  one  side  or  the  other,  frequently 
ou  both,  as  to  the  mannir  in  which  subjocts  on  which  there  may  be 
a  différence  of  opinion  are  remarked  upon.  It  is  almost  impossible 
that  iwo  people  can,  even  though  they  bc  husband  and  wife,  th'rk 
alike  on  every  subjâct,  the  probabilities  arc  tint  on  many  thtir 
opinions  will  be  widely  dift-nnt.  Why,  however,  shou'd  the  not 
be  as  politely  tolérant  of  each  other's  vitws  in  private  as  ronventio- 
naiityW'uld  force  them  to  be  in  public?  Why  shouM  th-  w  fo's 
expression  of  opinion  be  receired  with,  "  Mary,  don't  be  a  foo',"  or 
Ihe  husband's  with,  '*  Henlly,  John,  you  are  quite  too  silly  "  ?  We 
bave  already  said  the  men  are  tli  :  worst  offenders,  perhaps  breause 
they  care  less  for,  and  consequentlv  think  less  of,  th  :  Bmall  conrtesies 
of  life  than  do  women.  Still  this  reflection  hardly  consoles  a  w  >man 
when  she  tirst  linds  lier  husband  punctihous  in  helping  evciy  Other 
woman  over  the  raised  stile,  where  lie  leaves  lier  to  climb  a  five- 
harred  gâte  unassisled  ;  nor  is  she  free  froni  a  certain  feeling  of 
mortification  when  the  tinds  he  considers  it  too  much  trouble  to 
dress  for  donner  with  lier  alone,  or  to  vom  h-afe  an  anfcwer  to  a 
question  .'hould  lie  hâve  ihe  newspaper  in  his  hand. — Scottùh 
American. 


Obltuary. 

CANON  KING8LBY: 

Tlvî  subject  of  this  notice,  wat  ofthelatc  Rov.  C.  Kings- 

ley,  who  foi  rs  held  the  '  ion  of 

London  which   has  identilled   itself  in   the  public  mind  with  the 
las  Carlyle  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke.    He  was  the 
entative    of  an   old   Chesl  hich,   in   the   stirrin^- 

Qtury,  attached  itself,  lirst  to  the  eau 
Cromwell  and  the  Parliamentarians,  and  aftei  to  thaï   of  Charles  il 
AI  il."  lime  ofhis  death,  hif  parents  residod  at  Home,  in  Deyonshtre, 
and  it  was  there  that  he   passed  his   boybood.    His  éducation    vas 
intrusted  to  a  private  tutor  after  he  left  lus  father's   immédiate 
;lll,l  |,,.  pa  London.    and    thence    t 

Magdoleinc  Collège,  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguisbed   himself  i 
obtaining  a  scholarship  and  eerverol  priaw.    Heultimately  took   bis 
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dcgrco  in  184-,  withafirst-class  classics,  and  a  second  in  matliematics. 
He  at  llrst  intended  to  go  to  tlie  Bar,  but  ai'ter  a  short  study  with 
that  view,  he  turned  liis  attention  to  the  Church,  and  was  ordained. 
In  1844  lie  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Eversley  in  Hampshire, 
where  lie  had  previously  been  Gurate,  and  to  winch  his  affections  as 
well  as  his  duties  hâve  ahvays  remaincd  attached.  There,  in  lus 
moorland  districts,  he  was  lirst  brought  into  sympathy  with  the  poor. 
and  his  fréquent  relations  with  the  working  classes  subsequently  may 
lie  attri:  uted  largely  to  that  sympathy  so  acquired.  He  wasafterward 
appointed  to  a  canonry  in  Chester  Cathedral,  and  also  was  made  one 
ofthe  Chaplains  in  Ordinary  tu  the  Oueen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  But 
it  is  by  his  works  that  he  will  ho  ehiefly  remembered.  His  récent 
visit  to  tins  country  largely  increased  the  number  of  his  friends  hère, 
but  a  kindly  feeling  toward  him  on  the  part,  ofthe  Amercan  people 
was  long  before  experienced,  on  account  of  his  earnest  exertions  in 
hehalfof  the  labouring  poor.  His  sympathies  in  their  behalf  may 
hâve  been  aroused  very  early  in  life,  but  tliey  were  certainly  sthnul- 
ated  at  Eversley,  and  again  by  the  writings  of  Horace  Mayhew  in 
the  London  new-papers.  As  a  Churchman,  he  belonged  to  the  Broad 
Church  Party,  of  wliich  Dean  Stanley  is  a  prominent  light  ;  and,  as 
a  novelist  and  a  poet,  he  may  be  judged  according  to  the  estimate  of 
his  respective  judges,  but  as  as  a  friend  to  the  poor  and  the  oppressed 
his  claims  to  admiration  cannut  be  gainsaid.  Of  his  books,  the  best 
known  is,  perhaps,  "Alton  Locke,"  which  was  written  especially  to 
advance  his  favorite  cause.  But  tliroughout  lus  whole  life  the 
impulse  was  at  work.  His  literary  labours  produced  besides, 
"  Twenlv-five  Village  Sermons,"  "  the  Saints'  Tragedy,"  a  drama 
in  verse  ;  "  The  Message  ofthe  Church  to  Laboring  Men  "  ;  "  Yeast, 
a  Problem  ";  "  Phaeton,  or  Loose  Thoughts  for  Loose  Thinkers  "  ; 
"  Hypathia,"  "  Alexandria  and  Her  Schools,"  "  Weslward  Ho  !" 
"  Glaucus,"  ••  The  Heroos,"  "  Two  Years  Ago,"  "  The  Water 
Babies,"  ••  Andromcda  and  Other  Poems."  besides  a  large  number 
of  poems,  sermons,  lectures  and  essays,  and  many  contributions  to 
the  sériais,  especially  Frazcr's  Magazine. 

Mr.  Kingsley  was  married  in  1844,  the  same  year  that  lie  reeeivcd 
holy  orders,  to  a  daughter  of  Pascoe  Grenfell,  who  was  for  many 
years  member  of  Parliament  for  Truro  and  Créât  Marlow.  His  death 
at  the  yearly  âge  of  lifty-live  will  lu'  regretted  eyerywhere,  for  his 
works  and  labors  are  known  wherever  the  English  languago  is 
spoken,  but  il  will  ht  especially  deplored  in  England,  where  he  won 
universal  respect,  and  more  particularly  by  the  poor,  who  hâve  lost 
an  earnest  faithful,  and  powcrful  friend. —  .V.  )'.  Time1;. 


But  men  are  men,  and  press  on,  like  hounds  upon  the  chase  ; 
And  on  we  spurred,  and  ever  o'ertook  him  in  the  race; 
But  the  three  or  four  tliat  followed  him  turn'd  round  ;  we  stood 

[at  bay  ; 
And  along  the  broken  path  still  Montero  held  his  way. 
Now  and  then  he  stumbled,  but,  lirm  with  word  and  rein. 
He  cheered  up  the  brown  charger,  and  ail  was  speed  again. 
Ile  knew,  the  good  steed  knew  it,  the  race  was  l'or  the  life 
Of  the  dear  and  noble  master,  sore  wounded  in  the  strife. 
(■''  Xo  quarter,"  was  the  watchword,   "  Give  quarter,"  had  been 

[his  ; 
Few  men  were  we,  and  desp'rate,  but  we  never  thought{of  tins  !") 
They  drew  rein  in  Abarzuza,  and  from  the  panting  horse 
Tenderly  they  lower'd  him — was  it  lif..-  still,  or  a  corse  ? 
He  breath'd  but  a  few  seconds,  he  press'd  Montero's  hand  ; 
And  every  eye  was  moisten'd,  for  our  hearts  were  ail  unmanned. 
A  priest  quick  did  his  office,  his  sins  were  ail  forgiven; 
St.  Manuel  pass  him  quickly  through  purgat'ry  to  heaven  ! 
Slowly  we  retreated  ;  but  while  this  was  going  on, 
Their  rout  had  been  accomplished,  and  the  bloody  day  was  won. 
But  the  glory  not  with  us,  but  Montero  must  remain, 
And  we  grudge  it  not  ourfoemen — they,  too,  are  sons  of  Spain  ; 
Nor  never  since  the  Cid's  daye,  Buy  Diaz  of  Bivar, 
Did  knight  or  squire  win  honour  by  a  nobler  deed  of  war  ! 
We  are  brothers,  we  are  brothers  ;  oh  !  when  will  discord  ceasc  ! 
St.  Michael,  give  us  vict'ry  !  St.  Mary,  give  us  peace  ! 


IPOETIFL-sr  . 


Montero's  Flight. 

{From  Blackwood' s  Magazine.) 

We  were  fighting  for  Don  Carlos — the  cause  of  God  and  Spain. 
As  in  days  of  Don  Pelayo,  the  mountain  'gainst  the  plain. 
The  Bepublic  sat  triumphant  on  Don  Pelayo's  throne; 
And,  brave  among  the  bravest,  old  LaConcha  led  them  on. 
We  held  our  proud  position  on  Monte  Muro's  height  ; 
And  allaround  Abarzuza  their  movements  were  in  sight. 
He  climbed  the  village  steeple,  and  bade  the  assault  begin, 
And  they  rushed  up  like  a  tempes  t,  our  vantage  post  to  win  : 
Cavalry  and  footmen,  up  the  rugged  mountain  track, 
They  kept  their  steady  progress,  and  not  a  man  looked  back 
Then  we   poured  from  our  intrenchments,  like  a  rain-swelled 

[river  course  ; 
And  they  stood  against  the  torrent,  like  the  dam  that  stems  its 

[force. 
That  living  dam  was  yielding,  their  strength  was  giving  way, — 
Then  he  hurrieddown,  exclaiming,  "I  die  or  win  today! 
My  horse,  niy  horse,  Montero  !  "  and  drew  his  trusty  brand,— 
His  foot  was  in  the  stirrup,  but  the  sword  fell  from  his  hand. 
A  shot  of  ours  had  struck  him  right  on  his  gallant  breast  ; 
It  struck  as  strikes  the  lightning  an  old  oak's  honoured  crest. 
lie  fell  :  his  bright  eye  darkened,  as  the  sun's  light  in  éclipse. 
With  "  Death  from  the  Guérillas  !  "  and  "  God's  mercy  !  "  on  his 

[lips. 
But  time  was  none  for  thinking  ;  our  advance  was  near  tlie  force. 
And  quick  as  light,  Montero  placed  the  old  man  on  his  horse  : 
And  leaping  up  behind  him,  and  clasping  him  round  tight 
Plunged  spurs  up  to  the  rowels  and  darted  orl'in  Hight. 
Oh  !  glorious  more  than  vict'ry  that  Hight,  when  as  a  sliield, 
The  gallant  young  Montero  bore  his  chieftain  from  the  held  ! 
His  back  a  mark  for  bullets,  but  none  were  shot,  I  ween  ; 
(  lr,  if  shot,  they  were  averted  by  our  Lady,  Heaven's  Queen. 


ï'Iic  Wonv  ofSieam. 

The  i'ollowing  fine  poem,  by  George  W.  Cutter,  6f  Covington, 
Ky  ,  Blackieood  lias  pronounced  "  the  best  lyric  ofthe  century  :  :' 

Harness  me  down  with  your  iron  bands, 

Be  sure  of  your  curb  and  rein, 
For  I  scorn  the  strength  of  your  puny  hands 

As  a  tempest  scorns  a  chain. 
How  I  laughed  as  I  lay  concealed  from  sight 

For  many  a  countless  hour, 
At  the  childish  boasts  of  human  might, 

And  the  pride  of  human  power. 

When  I  saw  an  army  upon  the  land, 

A  navy  upon  the  seas 
Creeping  along,  a  snail-likeband, 

Or  waiting  a  way  ward  breeze  : 
When  I  saw  the  peasant  réel 

Witli  the  toil  that  he  faintly  bore, 
As  he  turned  at  the  tardy  wheel, 

Or  toiled  at  the  weary  oar  : 

When  I  measured  the  panting  courser's  speed, 

The  Hight  of  the  carrier  dove. 
As  they  bore  a  law  a  king  decreea, 

Or  the  Unes  of  impatient  love, 
I  could  but  think  how  the  world  would  feel 

As  thèse  were  outstripped  afar, 
When  I  should  be  bound  to  the  rushing  keel 

Or  chained  to  the  Hying  car  ! 

Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  They  found  me  at  last, 

They  invited  me  forth  at  length, 
And  I  rushed  to  my  throne  with  a  thunder  bla-t. 

And  laughed  in  my  iron  strength  ! 
Oh  1  then  ye  saw  a  wonderous  change 

On  the  earth  and  océan  wide, 
Where  now  my  Hery  armies  range, 

Xoi1  wait  for  wind  nor  tide. 

Ilurrah  !  hurrah  !  the  waters  o'er, 

The  mountain  steep  décline  ; 
Time — space—  hâve  yieîded  to  my  power — 

The  world  !  the  world  is  mine  ! 
The  rivers  the  sun  hath  earliest  blest. 

Or  those  where  his  beams  décline  ; 
The  giant  streams  of  the  queenly  West, 

Or  the  Orient  floods  divine. 
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The  océan  pales  where'er  I  sweep 

To  hear  my  strength  rejoice, 
And  monsters  of  the  briny  deep 

Cower  trembling  at  my  voice. 
I  carry  the  wealth  and  ore  of  earth, 

The  thought  of  the  God-like  niind  : 
The  wind  lags  after  my  going  forth, 

The  lightning  is  left  behind. 

In  the  darksome  depths  of  the  fathoniless  mine 

My  tireless  arms  doth  play. 
Where  the  rocks  ne'er  saw  the  sun's  décline 

Or  the  dawn  of  the  glorious  day  : 
I  bring  earth's  glittering  jewels  up 

From  tlie  hidden  caves  below, 
And  I  make  the  fountain's  granité  cup 

With  a  crystal  gush  o'erflow. 

I  blow  the  bellows,  I  forge  the  steel 

In  ail  the  shops  of  trade  ; 
I  liammer  the  ore  and  turn  the  wheel 

Where  my  arms  of  strength  are  niade  ; 
I  manage  the  furnace,  the  mill,  the  mint — 

I  carry,  I  spin,  I  weave, 
And  ail  my  doings  I  put  in  print 

(  >n  every  Saturday  eve. 

I've  no  muscles  to  weary,  no  breath  to  decay. 

Xo  bones  to  be  "  laid  on  the  shelf," 
And  soon  I  intend  you  may  '•  go  and  play," 

While  I  manage  the  world  myself. 
But  harness  me  down  with  your  iron  bande, 

Be  sure  of  your  curb  and  rein, 
For  I  scorn  the  strength  of  your  puny  hands 
As  the  tempest  scorns  a  chain. 


OFFICIAL    NOTICES. 


Books  receïved. 

\Ve  hâve  received  from  the  Publishers  (S.  T.  Gordon  à  .Son, 
13  East,  14th  Street,  New  York,)  the  popular  new  schoolbook, 
"  Silver  Threadsof  Song,"  compiledby  the  wellknown  popular 
song  writer,  II.  Millard.  It  contains  208  pages  of  the  veiy 
choicest  of  the  popular  songs  of  the  day,  together  with  a  large 
number  written,  expressly  for  the  use  of  schools,  by  Mr.  Mil- 
lard, words  by  Mr.  George  Cooper.  In  it  will  be  found  music 
for  every  variety  of  school  exercise — duetts,  trios,  and  quar- 
tettes, &o.  The  rirst  24  pages  treat  of  the  éléments  of  music, 
which  are  preseuted  in  an  easy  and  pleasing  form.  A  Fainj 
Opérette,  suitable  for  children,  on  the  familiar  subject  of  Littl'e 
Red  Ridinq  IIood,  and  a  Musical  Charade,  of  a  higher  character, 
for  school  exhibitions,  intituled  Excellent,  close  the  volume, 
which  we  are  sure  will  be  deservedly  popular. 

The  Brooklyn-  Journal  of  Education. — We  hâve  received  the 
lirst  number  of  tins  work,  which  we  are.  sure  will  receive  a  warm 
welcome  from  ail  those  interested  or  engaged  in  éducation. 
The  différent  subjects  are  treated  in  a  masterly  style,  far 
superior  to  that  found  in  a  largo  number  of  periodicals  of  the 
same  nature.  The  letter  pross  and  gênerai  form  of  the  book 
are  elaborate  ;  and  this  gives  us  promise  that  the  contents  will 
always  be  of  a  high  order.  We  wish  our  new  contempornry 
a  long  and  successful  career. 

Tiiird  Annual  Report  of  Public  School. — Biithli  Columbia. 
Ubport  upon  iNsrECTioN  of  Protestant  Schools,   for  1872-73. 
—  Xewfoundlaii'i. 

Report  of  Suferintendent  of  Education.— State  of  Alabama. 
Acts  of  THE  Board  of  Education. — State  of  Alabama. 


tiiuisii'\  or  Public  instruction. 
APPOINTMENTS. 

BOARD   OF   EXAMINER  S. 
ST.   iiva'inth. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor,  by  order  in  Council  of  the  21sl  Decem- 
ber  ]  874.  lins  been  pleased  to  appoint  the  following  named  gentlemen 
to  be  members  of  the  Board,  lately  established  at  St.  Hyaeinlh,  to 
examine  candidates  for  Elementary  School  Diplomas,  namely  : 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Alphonse  Gravel,  Amédée  Dumenil,  L.  N. 
Archambault,  Jean-Charles-Alfred  Desnoyers  and  M.  Godard,  and 
Messrs.  Hilaire  Blanchard,  Charles  Bachand,  Jean-Baptiste  Dëîftge, 
Solyme  Bertrand  and  Roé  Gervais. 

GASPÉ. 

By  order  in  Council  ofthe  IGth  February,  1875  : 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  bas  been  pleased  to  name  Mr.  François 
Xavier  Lavoie,  member  ofthe.  Board  at  Percé,  inthecounty  ofGaspé, 
vite  Revd.  J.  .).  Lepage,  resigned. 

dedford  (protestant  doard.j 

By  order  in  Council  ofthe  20th  February,  187Ô  : 

Tue  Lieutenant  Governor  lias  been  pleased  to  name  Mr.  Cyrus 
Thomas,  member  of  the  Protestant  Board  at  Bedford,  vire  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin A.  Harfcell,  resign-'d. 

SCHOOL   COMMISSIONERS. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor,  by  order  in  Council  of  lin-  2lst  Decem- 
bcr,  1874,  lias  been  pleased  to  make  the  following  appointments 

County  of  Gaspé,  Paboi — The  Revd.  André  Audet  via  Revd.  P. 
Saucier. 

County  of  Stanstead,  Stanstead. — Mr.  Alexander  Monroe  via  Mr. 
Harry  House. 

County  of  Témiscouata,  St.  Paul-de-la-Croix — Messrs.  Joachim  St. 
Pierre,  Ephrem  Caron,  Ferdinand  Malenfant,  Octave  Côté  and 
Aristobule  Côté, 

Bv  order  in  Council  ofthe  ~ 7 1 1 1  January,  1875  : 

County  of  Argenteuil,  Hurrington  Xo.  1— Messrs.  John  Camoron 
and  Donald  Deware,  continued  in  office. 

County  ofDorchester,  Ste,  Claire — Messrs.  François-Xavier  Chabot, 
Jean  Laliberté,  Charles  Fradet,  Jean  Clirysostome  Lecours  and 
Philippe  Fournier. 

By  order  in  Council  ofthe  llïtli  February,  1875: 

County  ofCompton,  St.  Malo  d'Aukland — Mr.  Jean  R  t  Mr. 

(  Iclave  Dagenais. 

CountA  ofDorchester,  Standon-  -Messrs.  Louis  Jacques,  I'r.r 
Ferland,  Antoine  Noël,  Jean-Baptiste  Nadeau  and  Anselme  Vachon. 

County  ofRimouski,  Rimouski  (Parish) — Revd. Mr.  Pierre-Charles- 
Alphonse  Winter,  vice  Revd.  Mr.  !..  J.  Bernard. 


DIPLOMAS  G-RANTED  BY  BOARDS  OF  EXAMINERRS. 

U0NA\  ENTURE. 

Im.euentaRY    School,   Isl  chus:  Misses.  Louise   Couture  (P.    B 
Catherine  Dutil  K     Vngelina  Leblanc  F   E      Angélique  Poirier  and 
Marie  Anne  Audet    F  . 

Bth  February,  187  i 

CASPB. 

Elbmkntary  School,  Ist  class  :  Misses  Hclen  Maria  Barbourand 

■  1 1  •■    >'■■        E 

2nd  February,  1*7"' 

KAXOl  RASKA. 

gLE!  -         i.    Isl    clast:    MissSS,   Georgina    Dionne   tnd 

c.'lin.i  Lajoie  (F).  . 

lùmiMue  School,  înd  clast  :  Miss.  Louise  Thénault  (P 
:trd  Pebruar) .  [875, 
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EOARD). 

Casimir  Michaud    (F)    and 


Misses.  Joséphine    Benoit, 


MONTREAL  (CAÏIIOL! 

Model   School,    Ist  class  :     Messrs 
Edouard  Roy  (F.  E). 

ELEMENTARY     ScHOOL,      Ist     ClOSS      (F) 

Sophronie  Alphonsino  Brunet,  Marie-Anne  Charbonneau,  Darr 
Christ  in,  Apolline  Dupuis,  Angélina  Fontaine,  Marie-Anne  Oranger, 
Hose-Delima  Meilleur,  Agathe  Thériault. 

Elementary  School,  2nd  clins  :  Misses.  Emma  Allard,  'F  E), 
Strazile  Chalifoux  (F),  Emma  Daniel,  Cordelie  Lacbmbe,  Malvina 
Lareau,  Mary  McAffery  (E),  Ernestine  Mercier,  Emma  Parent,  Régina 
Renault  and  Zéluma  Viau  (F). 


MONTREAL  (PROTESTANT  BOARD). 

Elementary  School,   Ist  class  (E)  :  Misses.  Mary  J. 
Lavalette,  Jane  McBain  and  Jlarriet  Smith. 
19th  February,  1875. 


lia»,  KaleE. 


OTTAWA. 

Elementary  School,  Ist  class  (F.  E.)  ;  Mr.  John  Cook. 
Elementary  School,   2nd  class   (E)  :  Mrs.    Widow   John   Carson, 
born  Elizabeth  Bâtes. 
3rd  November,  1874 

Elementary  School,  IsUclass  (E)  :  Mr.  William  Russell  and  Miss. 
Khoda  McKay. 

Elementary  School,  2nd  class  (E)  :  Mr.  Samuel  Reynolds  and 
Misses.  Jane  Smith  and  Minnie  York. 

Ist  February,  1875. 

QLEIiEC  (CATHOLIC  BOARD) . 

Model  School,  !st  class  (F.  E.)  :  Miss.  M.  Olympe  Eugénie 
Doucet. 

Model  School,  2nd  class  (F)  :  Misses.  Elizabeth  Bélanger,  Clara 
Avelina  Lemay  and  Césarie  Olivier. 

Elementary  School,  [st  class  :  Misses.  Mary  Cleary,  Emélie  Fal- 
conbridge  and  Rebecca  Staples  (E),  Reine  Azelina  Desvarennes, 
décile  Turcotte  (F)  and  Célanire  Lévesquo  (F.  E). 

Elementary  School,  2nd  class  :  Misses.  Joséphine  Labrecque 
(F  Ej,  Délina  Blanchel  Julie  Alvina  Courteau,  Caroline  Eléonore 
Francœur  dite  Leclerc,  Artémise  Hamelin,  Emélie  Elmire  Lamarre, 
Hormeléne  Lebourdais,  Zoanne   Leclerc  and  Malvina  Théberge,  (F). 

3rd  November,  18^4. 

QUEBEC  (PROTESTANT  BOARD). 

Elementary  School,  Ist  class  :  Misses.  Jane  Brennan,  Agnes 
Fraser,  M.  A.  McKenzie,  Anny  Florence  McKie.  Caroline  H.  Park, 
Charlotte  Plante,  Marv  Ellen  Webster  (E). 

4th  August,  1874. 

Elmentary  School,  Ist  elass  :  Miss.  Sarah  McKillop  (E). 
Elementary  School,   2nd  class  :    Misses.  Marlha   Grahain,   Celia 
Jane  Shurber  and  Mrs.  Diana  Watcrs  (E). 
3rd  November,  1874. 

Model  School,  Ist  chss  :  Miss.  Frances  Phillips  (Ej. 
Elementary  School,   Ist   class  :    Misses.  Isabella   Gr.   Johnston, 
Mary  E.  McKiehan  and  Caroline  McVittie  (E). 
2nd  Februarv,  1875. 


SHERBROOKE. 

Elementary  School,  Ist  class  :  Misses.  MargarelFarquhar,  Elvina 
A.  Greenlay,  Orphena  J.  Lasell  and  Elizabeth  Pallister  (E). 

Elementary  Scnooi..  2nd  class  :  Misses.  Violetta  R.  Coats  nnd 
Aima  R.  Warner  (E). 

2nd  February,  1875. 


T!iREE-RI\  ERS. 

Model  School,    Ist  cla.is  (F)  :  Miss.  Virginie  Vignault. 

Elementary  School,  Ist  class  (F)  :  Misses.  Rose-Anna  Bordeleau, 
Marie-Alvina  Proteau,  Noémie  Mercure.  Victorine  Pépin,  Honorine 
Courteau,  and  Mathilde  Brisson. 

:lrd  November.  1874. 


Wanted. 

By  the  School  Commissioners  of  Capo  D'espoir,  Gaspé,  two  Female 
Teac.hers  having  first  elass  elementary  Diplomas  and  capable  oî' 
tenching  French  and  English.     Salaries  libéral. 


Addres? 


Bei  h.  F.  McDonell, 

Présidée  i. 
or     Pnn.ip  Ahearn, 

Bec.-Treasurer. 


ADVERTISEMEKTTS. 


WATERLOO  and  SWEETÎBURli   (PROX6STAN1    BOARD) 

Elementary  School,  Ist  class  |E)  :  Mr.  Chartes  Curlis  and  Misses. 
Hattie  Parker  and  Marlha  Richardson. 

Elementary  School,  2nd  class  (E)  :  Misses  Délia  A.  Billetdoux  and  i 
Kttie  England. 

8th  February,  1875. 


1  gDUCATlONAL  ÏBW8. 


I  MODEL  TBAÏHIB'S  1D1UU. 


The  Choicest  Short  Essays  and  Sélections.  Just 
what  every  teacher  wants.  Contains  more  reading 
matter  than  many  jouroals  that  cost  twice  as 
much.  Give  each  subscriber  two  Beautiful  Graphie 
Etchings. 

ONÏ,Y  75  cts.  .4   YEAB. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  COPY, 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR  IT. 

With  any  $1.50  Educational,  for  only  $:2  00. 

Address, 

GEO.  M.  GAGE, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


THE  JOURNAL   OF   EDUCATION. 

(FOR  THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC.) 


The  Journal  nf  Education, — published  uuder  tho  direction  of  the 
Hon.  tho  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Edited  by  II.  II.  Miles, 
Esq.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  and  G.  W.  Colfer,  Esq., — olfers  an  advanta- 
geous  médium  for  advertising  on  matters  appertaining  BSclusivoly 
to  Education  or  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 

TERMS  : — Subscriplion  per  annum  SI. 00  ;  Public  School  Teachers 
halfprice  ;  School-Boards  ic,  frre. 

Adierlising. — One  insertion,  S  lines  or  less  SI  00,  over  8   lines,  lu 
cents  per  line  ;  Standing  advortisements  at  reducod  charges,  accord 
ing  to  circumstances,  but  not  less  than  $10  per  annum. 

Public  School  Teachers  advertising  for  situations,  fret.  Scliool- 
Boards  kc.,frec. 

Ail  communicatkmsielating  to  the  Journal  to  be  addressod  lo  the 

i  editors. 
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Meteorology. 

Observations  taken  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  during  the  month  o!' 
January,  1875  ;  Lat  :  44°  39'  North  ;  Long.  03e  3C  West  ;  heighl 
above  theSea,  I30feet, by2od Corporal  J.  T.  Thompson,  A.  H. Corps 
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Barometer,  Highest  reading,  on  tho  7th 30.519  inchcs. 

Lowest      "  8tli 29.333 

Range  of  pressure 1. 180 

Mean  Ibr  month  (réduced  to  32  F] 29.948 

Thcrinometer,  Highest  reading  on  the  31st  44.4     degrees. 

Lowcsl      "  "        '2  Ist -7.6 

Range  in  month 52.0 

Mean  of  ail  highest 24. 4 

"     lowest  5.4 

daily  range I'J.0 

l'or  month 14.9 

Highest  reading  in  sun's  rays 101.5 

Lowest  reading  on  thegrass — .2 

Hygromoter,  M  .an  of  dry  liulb 16.9 

wet    ■•   16.1 

■•     dew  point b 10.2 

Elastic  force  ofvapour 7 068  grains. 

Vapour  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air .86 

rcquired  to  saturate  air .28 

ïho  figure  of  humidity  (Sat.  100) 73 

Average  weigh!  ofa  cubic  foot  ofair ôs.t.l 

W'in.i.  Mean  direction  of  North 4.5      days. 

NorthEast 5.0 

East : 0.5 

South  East 1.0 

South  1.5 

South  West 1.0 

West.. 0.5 

North  West 14.0 

Calm 3.0 

Daily  force 1.2 

••    horizontal  movemenl 223.1      miles. 

eu  uni.  Mean  amount  of  (0  to  lOi 5.7 

Ozone,  u  in  m. 2.4 

llain.  Number  of  days  ;t  fbll ; 

Snow,        ••        "     "   •'        12 

Ain  mnl  collectedon  gi  mnd 9.27    inches. 

Number  of  days ■ o 


Synopsis  of  Tomperaturo,  Cloud  and  Précipitation  for  the  montli 
of  January,  compiled  at  the  Toronto  Observatory,  from  Observa- 
lions  in  the  severaJ  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  : — 


Observations  lakcn  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scolia,  during  the  month  of 
February  18.75,  Lat  :  44  =  39'  North;  Long.  G3°  36  West:  heiyht 
ibove  the  Sea,  130  reet,  by  2nd  CorporalJ. T. Thompson,  A.  K Corps. 

Barometer,  highest  reading  on  the  I  lih 30.500  inches. 

lowest  •■      2Gth 29.140 

range  of  prossure 1  300 

mean  for  month  (reduced  to  3â  "  F) .'0.860 

Thermometer,  liighesl  reading,  on  the25th 47.0     degrees. 

lowest  •■  ••       15th 13.2 

range  in  month 61.1 

i!i"iin  of  highest   30.2 

mean  of  lowest 7.2 

mean  daily  range 23.0 

mean  for  montli 18.7 

highest  reading  in  sun's  rays 09.0 

lowest         "        on  the  grass Yro/r:\ 

;.  mean  ni'  dry  lmlh 20.3 

mean  of  wet  bulb 19.6 

mean  dew  point U.o 

olastic  force  of  vapour 08  ï  grains. 

weight  of  vapour  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air..    1.01 

••  weight  rcquired  to  saturate  du    20 

the  degree  ofhumidity  (Compl.  Sat.  100). 

average  wcigbl  ofa  cubic  Pool  ofair 577.7    grains. 

Wiiid,  mean  direction  •  !'.  North 2.5 

Non  h  East 1.5 

fia  ;  h  i' 

South  Ëasi  l.o 

South ï.O 

South  Wcsl 1.0 

Wcsl 2.0 

North  West 15  0 

Calm 3.0 

Daily  rorce 3.2 

horizontal  movomcnl Oui  oi  repair. 

Cloud,  mean  amounl  [0  to  \*>  5.0 

Ozone,  mean  amount  (0  tu  lo  1.7 

Itain.  number  of  days  il  fell 5 

Snow.  number  of  days  il  fell 13 

Amount  collerled  on  ground 8.40  inebes. 

Pojr,  numl  0 
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being  100.     «  Ten  inches  of Snow  is  taken  as  equal  to  one  incli  of  water. 


Humidilv  relative,  saturalii 


Mean  température  for  the  monlli  +  9.44  ;  mean  of  maxima  and  minima  température,  8.0  ;  yreatest  heat  was  on  t lie  2ilh,  43.4  ;  greatosl 
cold  was  on  the  8th,  24  belcw  zéro  ;  giving  a  range  of  température  of  67.1  degrees  for  the  m  on  th.  Greatest  range  of  the  ihermo'ter  in  one 
day,  was  S3.9  degrees  on  ihe  4th  ;  least  range,  was  5.9  degrees  on  the  Ist.  Mean  range  for  the  month.  16.46.  Number  of  days  on  winch 
tho  thermometer  was  below  zéro,  15.  Mean  heighl  of  the  barometer  for  month  29.9592  ;  highest  reading  of  barometer,  30.601,  was  on  the 
lOth  ;  lowest  reading,  29.303.  was  on  Ihe  3rd  ;  giving  a  range  of  1,298  inches  for  the  month.  Mean  elastic  force  of  vapour  in  the  atmos- 
phère =  0630  inches  of  mercury.  Mean  relative  humidity,  78.54.  Maximum  relative  humidity,  was  100  on  the  7lh,  8th,  9th  and  25lli 
during  clcar  and  cloudy  weather.  Minimum  relative  humidity,  was  45  on  the  4th  during  fair  weather.  Mean  velocity  of  wind.  17.06 
miles  per  hour  ;  maximum  velocity,  45  miles  per  bour  on  the  3rd  ;  prevailing  wind  from  the  'West.  Mean  of  sky  clouded  in  tenths,  5.93. 
Snow  fell  on  12  days.  Depth  of  snow  fall  during  month,  12.9  inches,  which  is  equal  to  1.29  inches  of  water.  Rain  fel)  on  three  <\n\  -  : 
deplh  of  rain  fall  during  month,  0.42.     Total  précipitation  in  inches  of  1.71. 
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"The  Scven  Laws  of]  Teaching. 

nEV.  j.  M.  GREGORY,  LL.  n. 

(Continuai) 

"  A  learner  must  attend  with  interesl  to  whdl  he  would  leum." 

Exploration. — This  law,  at,  first  sight,  seems  double, 
since  to  gain  attention  and  to  excite  interest  are  usually 
counted  as  distinct  and  quite  différent  acts.  Reflection 
shows  them  to  be  but  co-ordinate  éléments  of  the  same 
act,  each  one  being  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  other. 
The  necessary  and  characteristic  mental  attitude  of  one 
who  learns  is  that  of  attention,  and  this  attention,  if  free 
and  not  forced,  ahvays  implies  interest  in  the  subject 
studied. 

Attention,  loosely  considered,  is  of  Iwo  sorts — compcllcd 
and  atlracted.  The  former  is  exercised  by  an  effort  of 
the  will,  and  usually  in  obédience  toacommand;  the 
latter  springs  from  désire  and  is  given  from  choice,  and 
generaliy  without  consciousness  of  effort.  The  one  is 
merely  mechanical — the  turning  the  mind  towards  the 
subject;  the  other  is  vital — the  mind  grasping  and 
devouring  it.  Compelled  attention,  especially  that  of 
little  children,  is  ahvays  weak  and  wavering,  and  usually 
merely  external.  In  any  proper  sensé  it  is  not  attention 
at  ail.  The  little  form  assumes  the  look  of  attention,  but 
the  mind  works  only  partially  and  under  restraint,  and 


speedily  wanders  to  other  and  more  attractive  thoughts. 
True,  or  attracted  attention  is  simply  e.xcited  interest 
seeking  its  food.  Unconscious  of  effort,  it  scarcely  knows 
fatigue. 

There  are  several  grades  of  attention.  The  first  is  that 
in  which  the  physical  sensés,  eye  and  ear,  are  lent  to  the 
teacher,  and  the  mind  passively  receives  only  what  the 
teacher  forcibly  impresses  upon  it.  From  the  lowest 
grade  there  are  successive  steps  in  which  the  intellect 
rouses  itself  to  higher  efforts,  impelled  by  dutv,  bv 
émulation,  or  by  hope  of  reward.  But  the  highest  and 
most  productive  grade  is  that  in  which  the  feelings 
become  deeply  enlisted,  the  subject  interests,  and  the 
whole  nature  attends.  Eye  and  ear,  the  intellect  and 
heart  concentrate  their  powers  in  a  combincd  effort,  and 
the  soûl  sends  to  the  task  ail  its  faculties  roused  to  their 
utmost  activity.  Such  is  the  attention  demanded  by  this 
law,  and  such  is  the  attitude  of  the  true  learner. 

Philosophy  of  the  Lan:. — The  first  in  tout  and  reason  of 
this  Law  are  too  obvious  to  need  discussion.  Ilowever 
teachers  may  neglect  it  in  practice,  ail  admit  in  theorv, 
that  without  attention  the  pupil  canlearn  nothing.  One 
may  as  well  talk  to  the  deaf  or  the  dead,  as  to  the\vholly 
inattentive.  A  little  attention  to  the  psychological  facfs 
which  underlie  the  law  will  bring  ont  into  clear  and 
more  impressive  light  its  vital  and  inévitable  force  and 
authority. 

Knowledge  can  not  be  passed  like  some  substance  from 
one  mind  to  another.  Thoughts  are  not  things  which 
may  be  held  and  handled.  They  are  simply  the  silent 
acts  of  the  invisible  mind.  Ideas,  which  are  but  the 
intangible  products  of  thoughts,  can  only  be  communie- 
ated  by  inducing,  in  the  receiving  mind,  action  corres- 
pondent to  that  by  which  thèse  ideaswere  first  conceived. 
In  other  words,  ideas  can  only  be  transmitted  by  being 
rethought.  Knowledge  can  not  be  seperated  from  the 
act  of  knowing. 

It  is  obvious,  there  fore,  that  the  attention  required  is 
something  more  than  a  passive  présentation  of  thepupil's 
mind  to  the  teacher's  mind.  and  b.6  tnrns  lus  eye  to  the 
teacher's  face.  Attention  is  an  act,  not  merely  a  position. 
The  learner's  mind  must  work  as  well  as  lus  sensés;  or 
rather  the  mind  must  work  in  and  through  the  sensés  ; 
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and  just  in  proportion  to  the  eïiergy  and  completeness  of 
its  action  will  ne  the  vividness  and  accuracy  of  the 
Knowledge  he  gains.  If  the  mental  action  is  feeble  and 
imperfect,  the  conceptions  formed  will  be  faint  and  frag- 
mentary,  and  the  knowledge  gained  will  prove  incorrect, 
useless,  and  easily  forgotten. 

Aroused  attention  is  something  more  than  a  state  of 
waiting  and  expectancy.  The  notion  that  the  mind  can 
be  made  simply  récipient,  a  mère  bag,  or  a  pièce  of 
blank  paper,  or  a  cake  of  wax  under  the  seal,  is  neither 
safe  nor  philosophical.  Its  very  nature,  as  far  as  we  can 
nnderstand  it,  is  that  of  power  or  force,  and  force  car 
only  exhibit  itself  in  action.  To  awaken  attention  is  to 
put  the  mind  in  motion,  and  teaching  is  nothing  more 
than  directing  this  motion.  The  mind  sees  not  by  looking 
into  the  teacher's  mind,  but  by  steadily  regardjng  the 
same  object  the  teacher  bas  regarded. 

But  further.  The  vigor  of  mental  action,  like  that  of 
muscular  action,  is  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the 
feelings  which  inspire  it.  The  powers  of  the  intellect  do 
not  corne  forth  in  their  f ull  strength  at  the  mère  commaud 
of  a  teacher,  nor  even  some  cold  and  oppressive  sensé  of 
duty.  It  is  only  when  we  "  work  with  a  will,"  that  is 
with  a  keen  and  hearty  interest  in  our  work,  that  we 
bring  our  faculties  either  of  body  or  mind  out  in  their 
fullest  energy.  It  follows  that  the  true  attitude  of  the 
learner's  mind  is  that  of  active,  interested  attention. 
Where  this  is  wholly  lacking,  nothing  is  learned  ;  just 
in  proportion  as  this  is  attained  will  the  learning  be 
rapid,  easy,  and  thorough.  The  law  is  as  certain, 
invariable,  and  ail  controlling  as  the  law  of  gravitation. 
— That  is  a  law  of  matter  ;  this  is  the  law  of  mind. 

Remariés. — It  is  a  most  important  remark  that  the 
éléments  of  interest  vary  with  the  agesof  the  pupils,  and 
with  advancing  stages  of  growth  and  culture  ;  and  with 
thèse  will  vary  also  the  scope  and  power  of  attention. 
The  child  of  six  years  can  neither  feel  interest  in  nor 
give  any  genuine  attention  to,  the  thoughts  which  interest 
the  youth  of  sixteen. 

Another  truth,  equally  important  to  be  remarked,  is 
that  the  power  of  attention  varies  with  the  mental 
development,  and  is  proportioned  nearly  to  the  years  of 
a  child  ;  that  ofyoung  children  being  weak  and  exhausted. 
This  power  is  itself  a  product  of  éducation,  and  marks 
accurately  the  strength  of  the  intellect.  Said  a  man  of 
great  mental  power:  "The  différence  between  me  and 
the  man  of  weak  intellect  lies  in  my  power  to  maintain 
my  attention — to  keep  it  plodding."  Thus,  power  of 
attention  is  both  strength  and  skill. 

Children  and  adults  are  often  interested  in  the  same 
scènes,  historiés,  or  lessons,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  are  interested  in  the  same  ideas,  or  aspects  of  the 
subject.  The  child's  attention  is  fixed  only  npon  the 
sensible  fact  or  some  picturesque  view  of  it;  the  adnlt 
mind  attends  to  the  profounder  relations,  and  the  remoter 
connections  and  conséquences  of  the  fact. 

Attention  follows  interest.  Hence  the  folly  of  attempt 
ing  to  gain  attention  to  any  subject  in  which  you  can  not 
awaken  the  learner's  interest.  The  assertion  that  children 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  pay  attention  because  it  is  their 
duty,  dénies  the  fundamentâl  law  of  attention. 

The  two  chief  hindrances  to  attention  are  apathy  and 
distraction.  The  former  may  arise  from  consiitutional 
inertness,  or  from  weariness  or  other  bodily  condition  of 
the  hour.  Distraction  is  the  division  of  "the  attention 
between  several  différent  objects.  This  is  peculiarly  the 
fault  of  immature  and  undisciplined  minds.  The  quick 
sensés  of  children  are  caught  so  easily  by  a  great  variety 
of  objects,  and  they  can  flnd  so  littlein'them  to  interest 
them  that  their  thoughts  flit  with  the  tireless  wingof  the 
butterfly. 


Interest  has  several  sources.  It  may  come  from  (1)  the 
lesson  itself  as  truth,  or  from  some  picturesque  or  practical 
aspect,  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  or  a  power  for  good  ;  (2)  the 
connections  of  the  truth  with  the  learner's  expériences  in 
the  past  or  présent  time,  or  his  hopes  in  the  future  ;  (3) 
the  sympathetic  interest  inspired  by  the  teacher's 
manifested  interest  in  the  lesson  ;  or  (4)  "finally,  from  the 
companionship  and  émulation  of  fellow  learners  of  the 
same  lesson.  Thèse  sources  of  interest  ail  point  to  some 
object  of  attention  belonging  to  the  lesson  or  its  connec 
tions. 

Practical  Rules. — From  our  law  itself  and  the  fore- 
going  remarks  upon  it,  spring  many  and  important  rules 
of  teaching.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  obvions 
and  practical  : 

1.  Never  begin  a  recitation  or  class  exercise  till  the 
attention  of  the  whole  class  is  secured. 

2.  Pause  whenever  the  attention  is  lost  or  interrupted, 
and  do  not  go  on  till  it  is  completely  regained. 

3.  Never  exhaust  completely  the  pupils'  power  of 
attention,  and  hence  never  continue  an  exercise  after 
signs  of  weariness  appear.  Either  change  the  subject  or 
pause  to  kindle  fresh  attention. 

4.  Let  the  length  of  time  of  the  recitation  correspond 
to  the  âges  of  the  classes,  making  the  lessons  of  young 
pupils  very  brief. 

5.  Illustrations,  and  especially  if  presented  to  the  eye, 
help  to  rouse  and  fix  the  attention,  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  illustrations  shall  not  too  much  withdraw 
the  attention  from  the  real  subject. 

G.  Seek  to  rest  and  encourage  the  attention  by  a 
pleasing  variety,  but  avoid  distraction. 

7.  Attempt  very  difficult  subjects  only  when  the  mind 
is  fresh,  and  arouse  the  attention  to  its  highest  pitch. 

8.  Select  carefully  those  aspects  of  the  lesson,  and  use 
such  illustrations  "as  shall  be  adapted  to  the  âge  and 
attainments  of  your  class. 

9.  Kindle  and  maintain  the  highest  possible  interest  in 
the  subject  itself. 

Violations. — The  violations  of  thèse  rules  are  many  and 
fréquent,  and  they  constitute  the  most  fatal  class  of  errors 
committed  by  ordinary  teachers  Lessons  are  often  begun 
before  the  attention  of  the  class  is  gained.  and  continued 
long  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  given.  In  otner  cases,  pupils 
are  urged  to  listen  and  learn  after  their  limited  power  of 
attention  is  exhausted,  and  when  weariness  has  sealed 
their  minds  against  any  further  impression.  Illustrations 
are  sometimes  wholly  neglected,  and  often  so  badly 
chosen  and  so  extravagantly  used  as  entirely  to  distract 
the  mind,  and  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  lesson 
itself.  Llttle  or  no  heed  is  given  to  the  varying  âges  and 
talents  of  the  pupils;  and  those  wholly  unequal  in  years 
and  attainments  are  often  united  in  the  same  classes  and 
taught  the  same  lessons  in  the  same  way.  Only  very 
careless  and  casual  efforts  are  made  to  sélect  sucn  lessons 
and  aspects  of  lessons  as  are  adapted  to  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  the  class  ;  and  almost  no  attempt  is  made  to 
excite  a  genuine  and  lively  interest  in  the  subject.  And 
finally,  and  worst  of  ail,  whatever  interest  the  pupil  may 
chance  to  feel  is  sometimes  repressed  by  a  dry  and  un- 
sympathizing  manner  of  the  teacher;  and  a  painful 
disgust,  instead  of  a  winsome  and  strengthening  delight, 
is  created  by  the  unskillful  and  unnecessary  harshness 
which  robs  the  pupil's  mind  at  once  of  its  désire  and  its 
power  to  learn. 

What  wonder  that  through  thèse  and  other  violations 
of  this  most  obvions  law  of  teaching,  our  schools  are 
made  unattractive,  and  their  success  is  so  limited  and 
poor  ! 

"  The  médium  must  be  languagc  understood  by  both  teacher 
and  pupil  in  the  same  sensé." 

The  meaning  of  this  law  is  simple  and   obvious.     It 
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merely  insists  that  the  médium  of  communication  between 
the  teacher  and  learner  must  be  understood  alike  by 
botli, — that  it  shall  be  true  language  to  both, — to  liiai 
that  hears  it  as  well  as  to  him  that  speaks  it.  The  teacher 
may  know  familiarly  a  large  number  of  words.  The 
child  necessarily  knows  but  few,  and  thèse  only  imper - 
fectly.  In  this  case  it  is  the  child's  language,  not  the 
teacher's,  which  must  furnish  the  médium  of  instruction. 
The  child  can  not  of  himself  corne  up  to  the  teacher's 
plane  of  expression  :  the  teacher  must  go  clown  to  that  of 
the  child's. 

Philosophy  oftheLaw. —  I.  Words  are  signs  of  ideas. 
They  are  not  natural  symbols,  but  artificial  ;  hence  they 
will  only  express  to  any  mind  the  ideas  which  that  minci 
has  previously  associated  with  them.  Language  does 
not  necessarily  earry  to  another  mind  the  thought  of  the 
speaker,  but  rallier  the  thoughts  or  ideas  which  the 
hearer  has  learned  to  find  in  its  words. 

2.  The  same  word  is  often  the  sign  of  several  ideas. 
The  teacher  may  know  them  ail  ;  but  the  pupil  perhaps 
knows  but  one.  To  one  person  it  is  rich  with  ahundred 
related  meanings  ;  to  another  it  is  the  représentation  of 
some  one  barren  nation.  To  the  former  it  is  éloquent 
with  grand  and  pleasing  associations;  to  the  latter  it  is 
absolutely  destitute  of  force  or  beauty!  Thus,  the  simple 
word  Art,  is,  to  a  Reynolds  or  a  Ruskin,  the  expression 
of  ail  that  is  beautifuf,  grand,  and  elevating  in  human 
achievement,  and  of  ail  that  is  most  benign  in  human 
eivilization.  To  the  ordinary  mind  it  means  only  craft 
— a  mechanic's  trade,  or  a  hypocrite's  pretence.  So  the 
name  Jésus,  to  the  Christian  thinker,  embraces  ail  that 
is  sweet  and  most  glorious  in  God's  moral  government, 
and  ail  that  is  pure  and  hopeful  in  humanity — ail  the 
long  story  of  man's  fall  and  dégradation,  and  ail  the 
sublime  hope  of  a  blissful  immortality  and  of  a  heavenly 
home.  To  the  mère  worldling  it  isthe  simple  name  of 
an  historié  character,  without  any  peculiar  import  ;  to 
the  infidel  it  is  a  word  hateful,  if  notloathsome.  In  aless 
marked  degree,  such  variations  of  signiûcance  belong  to 
hundreds  of  the  common  words  of  our  language. 

3.  He  will  teach  most  whose  language  raises  the  most 
and  clearest  images,  and  excites  the  most  action  in  the 
minds  of  his  pupils.  One  who  can  use  the  child's 
language,  precisely  in  the  child's  sensé  of  it,  can  convey 
his  own  thought  in  its  full  extent  and  power  to  the  child's 
mind,— at  least  as  far  as  that  thought  lies  within  the  reach 
of  the  child's  understanding. 

4.  But  language  is  the  instrumentas  well  as  the  vehicle 
of  thought.  Words  are  tools  under  whose  plastic  power 
the  mind  reduces  the  crude  masses  of  its  impressions  into 
clear  and  valid  propositions.  The  most  useful  and  some- 
times  the  most  difficult  of  the  processes  of  thinking  is 
that  of  shaping  our  thoughts  into  accurate  and  appropriate 
expressions.  Ideas  become  incarnate  in  words.  Thev 
rise  into  bodily  form  in  language,  and  stand  ready  to  be 
studied  and  mcasured,  and  marshaled  into  the  combina- 
tions  and  working  array  of  intelligible  thought.  Till 
they  are  thus  shapcd  into  expression,  our  conceptions  flit 
as  phantoms  vague  and  indistinct;  their  real  character, 
and  their  maniTold  and  useful  relations  are  unknown,  if 
not  unsuspected.  More  than  half  the  work  of  teaching 
is  that  of  helping  the  chid  to  gain  a  full  and  clear  expres- 
sion of  what  it  already  knows  imperfectly  ;  to  aid  him  to 
raise  up,  and  round  ont  into  plain  and  adéquate  sentence 
the  dim  and  fragmentary  ideas  of  childhood.  It  is  diffi 
cuit  to  ovcrstate  the  importance  of  this  work  What  a 
misérable  mistake  and  mockerv  is  it,  therefore,  if  the 
language  employed  is  that  to  which  the  pupil  does  not 
attach  clear  and  distinct  meanings  ! 

5.  Thinking  is  often  onlv  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  truth  by  means  of  the  forais  of  speech.     We  Utbor  and 


wrestle  with  the  truth  as  with  some  opposing  force, 
struggling  te,  reduce  it  to  a  clear  and  full  statement 
under  which  the  mind  grasps  and  uses  it.  We  master  it 
by  expressing  it,  and  rest  content  as  one  who  has  gained 
a  victory.  Hence,  in  teaching,  the  use  of  language  is 
not  merely  a  vehicle  to  carry  truths  from  teacher  to 
pupil.  It  is  the  subtile  agent  by  which  the  teacher  enters 
the  domain  of  the  pupil's  thoughts,  touchingand  rousing 
the  mental  forces  as  with  a  battle  cry — reinforcing  the 
mind  in  its  efforts  to  master  the  dira  and  fragmentary 
impressions  which  were  crowding  upon  and  confusing  it 
like  a  beleaguering  host.  And  in  this  battle  it  is  the 
pupil's  own  hand  that  must  grasp  and  use  the  weapons 
offered  it.  It  is  the  pupil  who  must  talk.  What  teacher 
has  not  sometimes  stoodand  watched  this  struggle  as  the 
childish  intellect  lias  grappled  with  a  new  truth,  and 
bravely  essayed  to  force  it  into  fitting  words  in  order  to 
understand  it  ? 

6.  But  language  bas  yet  another  use.  It  is  the  store- 
houso  of  our  knowledge.  Ail  that  we  know  of  any  object, 
fact,  or  truth  may  be  found  laid  up  in  the  words  we  use 
concerning  them.  So  the  child's  language  is  not  only  the 
exact  measure  of  its  clearer  knowledge,  but  is,  as  one 
may  say,  the  virtual  embodiment  of  that  knowledge. 
WÏien  we  use,  therefore,  the  language  of  the  child,  we 
summon  ail  his  acqnired  intelligence  to  our  aid.  Each 
wordflashesitsown  kindledlight  upon  the  truth  it  would 
exhibit  to  him.  and  brings  its  own  gathered  forces  to 
strengthen  our  arguments.  The  first  new  or  unknown 
word  introduced  breaks  the  electric  chain  of  thought.  The 
truth  no  longer  passes  entire.  A  shadow  falls  upon  the  field 
of  the  pupil's  intelligence,  and  heceases  towork,  orgropes 
in  darkness.  New  words  may  be  necessary  when  new 
objects  are  to  be  named,  or  a  new  idea  to  be  symbolized. 
Language  must  keep  pace  with  thought.  But  till  the 
child's  own  mind  has  itself  freighted  the  new  symbol 
with  meaning,  it  can  render  no  service  in  the  commerce 
of  truth.  It  but  darkens  ami  deludes,  where  it  should 
illumine  and  guide. 

Such,  then,  are  the  uses  of  language  in  teaching.  It 
enables  the  teacher  to  enter  into  the  chambers  of  his 
pupil's  understanding,  rail  around  him  ail  the  knowledge 
with  which  that  understanding  is  already  furnished, 
rouse  into  action  ail  the  trained  powers  "of  thought, 
suggest  the  new  line  of  work,  and  guide  and  stimulate  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  new  truths  to  be  mastered  and 
believed  in.  Who  can  over-estimate  the  part  this  artist 
power  must  play  in  the  work  of  instruction  ?  The  main 
secret  of  éducation  lies  hidden  hère. 

Rules. — The  practical  rules  directed  by  thèse  principles 
and  growing  out  of  this  law  are  full  of  importance. 

1.  Use  the  fewest,  simplest,  and  plainest  words  the  idea 
can  be  expressed  with.  Every  unnecessary  word  adds 
to  the  child's  work,  and  increases  the  danger  of  creating 
misunderstanding. 

2.  Repeat  the  thought,  if  not  evidently  understood,  in 
other  language.  This  is  not  the  stringing  out  words  for 
hiddeu  in  Ihe  l'oregoing  rule,  lmt  Uie  holding  up  the 
thought  under  a  new  light. 

3.  Use  words  in  the  plainest  and  commonest  meaning, 
and  use  tho  same  words  as  far  as  practicable,  always, 
with  the  same  or  kindred  meaning. 

i.  Use  short  sentences,  and  of  the  simplest  construction. 
A  long  sentence  otten  réqnires  more  power  of  attention 
than  the  child  possesses,  to  carry  forward  and  combine 
into  the  full  and  perfecl  sensé  the  seperate  meanings  of 
ail  Ihe  words.  Short  sentences  OOtb  rest  and  stimulate 
the  mind. 

ô.  Note  carefully  the  words  tised  by  the  pupils.  This 
will  tell  you  what  words  you  may  use  with  them,  and 
helpyou  to  correct  their  errors  m'  thonght  and  exprès 
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6.  When  it  is  necessary  to  teach  a  new  word,  always, 
as  far  as  practicable,  give  the  idea  before  the  word.  That 
is  the  order  of  nature. 

7.  Labor  to  increase  steadily  the  pupil's  knowledge, 
both  in  the  number  of  words  and  in  the  extent  and 
clearness  of  the  understood  meanings.  The  enlargement 
of  a  pupils  laguage  is  the  increase  of  his  knowledge  and 
of  his  capacity  to  know. 

8.  Secure  the  largest  and  best  possible  use  of  language 
by  the  pupil.  The  teacher  is  succeeding  best  whose 
pupils  talk  most  freely  and  correctly  on  the  subject  of 
the  lessons. 

9.  Young  pupils  may  be  asked  to  repeat  words  after 
the  teacher,  to  form  the  habit  of  speech  ;  and  ail  pupils 
should  talk  on  the  review. 

Violations. — This  third  greatlaw  of  teaching  is  violated 
more  frequently  than  even  the  bestteachers  suspect.  The 
interested  look  and  the  smiling  assent  of  the  pupil  often 
deceive  the  experienced  instructor  into  the  belief  that  his 
language  is  under-tood,  and  ail  the  more  easily  because 
the  pupil  himself  is  deceived,  and  says  he  understands 
when  he  lias  only  a  mère  glimpse  of  the  meaning. 
Ghildren  are  often  entertained  with  the  manner  and 
seem  attentive  to  the  thoughts  when  they  are  only 
watching  the  eyes  and  lips  of  a  speaker.  They  sometimes 
also  claim  to  understand,  simply  to  please  their  instructor 
and  gain  his  good  will.  Thus"the  teacher  is  constantly 
in  danger  of  being  betrayed  into  a  serious,  if  not  fatal 
mistake. 

The  misuse  of  language  is  perhaps  the  most  common 
failure  in  teaching.  Not  to  mention  those  pretended 
teachers  who  cover  up  their  own  ignorance  or  indolence 
by  a  use  of  words  which  they  know  the  children  will 
not  understand  ;  and  omitting  also  those  who  are  more 
concerned  to  exhibit  their  éloquence  and  to  awaken 
wonder  at  their  wisdom,  than  to  convey  it  to  others  ;  we 
find  still  some  honest  teachers  who  labor  hard  to  make 
a  clear  and  forcible  statement  of  the  truth,  and  then  feel 
that  their  duty  is  done.  If  the  children  do  not  understand 
it  must  be  from  hopeless  stupidity  or  from  willful 
inattention.  Often  it  is  a  single  unusual  or  misunderstood 
term  that  makes  the  break  in  the  electric  cable  ;  but  it 
does  not  occur  to  the  teacher  to  hunt  up  the  break,  and 
substitute  a  clearer  term.  The  history  of  teaching  is  full 
of  strange  and  even  comical  mistakes  made  by  children 
in  interpreting  the  language  of  adults;  enougb  to  put 
every  teacher  on  his  guard  against  this  painful  source  of 
failure. 

But  even  those  teachers  who  easily  use  simple  and 
intelligible  language  to  their  classes,  frequently  fail  in 
the  higher  use  of  this  teaching  instrument.  They  do  not 
secure  a  clear  statement  of  the  truth  from  the  child,  and 
they  hâve  no  test  of  their  own  success.  A  volume  would 
be  required  to  state  fully  the  blunders  committed  in 
violation  of  this  law.  They  may  be  suspected  from  the 
facts  that  there  are  above  eighty  thousand  words  in  the 
Euglish  language  ;  that  perhaps  not  more  than  two 
thousand  of  thèse  are  in  use  in  common  life,  and  that  a 
child's  vocabulary  does  not  often  contain  over  five 
hundred  or  one  thousand  words.  But  the  topics  studied 
in  school  lie  mostly  outside  of  our  daily  life,  and  hence 
outside  rouch  of  our  every-day  speech.  It  lias  been 
acknowledged  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  gênerai 
enlightenment  of  the  common  people  is  their  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  language  through  which  they  might 
be  addressed.  We  add  that  this  lack  of  language  is  itself 
lack  of  knowledge,  since  words,  to  be  true  words,  must 
be  signs  of  known  ideas.— National  S.  S.  Teacher. 


The  first  stcps  in  Teaching  a  Language. 

Paper  Read  by  Revd.  R  H.  Quick,  before  the  Collège  of 
Preceptors  February  7th,  1875. 

Those  of  us  who  hâve  visited  the  Brighton  or  the 
Sydenham  Aquarium  well  know  the  sight  of  the 
sea  anémones.  The  first  impression  one  gets  of  them  is, 
that  they  are  merely  enjoying  themselves,  or  exhibiting 
their  beauty  as  a  peacock  spreads  his  tail.  But  if  we 
watch  them  till  a  tiny  fish  happens  to  stroll  their  way, 
we  discover  then  that  the  anémones  are  not  standing  at 
ease  or  courting  our  admiration  No  soomer  is  the  fish 
within  reach,  than  the  hitherto  placid  anémone  becomes 
ail  activity  ;  the  beautiful  fibres  disappear.  and  the  little 
fish  disappears  with  them.  If  we  hâve  the  patience  to 
await  the  resuit,  we  see  the  anémone  at  length  open  out 
again,  and  there  reappears,  not  the  fish,  but  just  so  much 
of  it  as  the  anémone  finds  indigeslible.  The  rest  lias 
become  anémone. 

Now  hère  we  see  in  a  figure  the  proper  attitude  and 
action  of  the  mind  of  a  learner.  It  keenly  desires 
knowledge  ;  it  is  on  the  look  out  for  it  ;  it  seizes  on 
whatever  information  cornes  within  its  reach,  and  it 
works  upon  this  information,  analyzes  it,  appropriâtes  ail 
the  pith  of  it,  and  rejects  nothing  but  the  useless  shell. 

If  I  were  asked,  then,  who,  in  my  opinion,  were  the 
best  teachers  of  language,  I  should  not  say,  those  who 
follow  Ascham's  method,  or  Jacotot's  method,  or  Prend 
ergast's  method;  but  those  whose  pupils  désire  to  learn, 
and  hâve  their  minds  well  exercised  on  the  information 
given  to  them.  It  is  with  teaching  as  with  the  religion 
of  the  Bible.  The  outcome  of  that  religion  should  be 
charity;  and  even  it  the  Roman  Church  were  infallibie, 
a  Quaker  with  charity  would  clearly  be  a  better  Christian 
than  a  Roman  Catholic  without  it.  In  like  manner,  the 
outcome  of  intellectual  teaching  should  be  interest  and 
mental  vigour;  and  the  artieulus  stantis  aut  cadentis 
ecclesise,  if  by  ecclesia  you  understand  any  teaching  what- 
ever, must  always  be  the  answer  to  the  questions — Does 
it  make  the  pupils  anxious  to  learn  ?  Does  it  set  their 
minds  to  work  on  what  they  are  learning  ? 

I  hâve  thought  it  necessary  to  make  this  préface, 
because  I  shall  be  concerned  chiefly  with  différent 
methods  ;  and  yet  I  do  not  think  that  he  is  necessarily 
the  best  teacher  who  follows  the  best  methodizer.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  of  a 
good  method  ;  and  1  long  to  see  the  différent  methods  of 
teaching  much  more  commonly  studied  than  they  now 
are.  Everybody  who  attempts  to  teach  must  hâve  his 
modus  operandi  :  and  if  it  is  home-made,  it  will  probably 
be  a  very  awkward  one.  We  hâve  ail  heard  of  the 
celebrity  who  was  a  manof  greattaste,  but  unfortunately 
it  wasbad  taste.  Similarly,  the  ignorant  untrained  teacher 
will  certainly  be  a  man  of  method,  and  of  very  bad 
method  too.  '  As  Talleyrand  has  said,  "  Les  méthodes 
sont  les  maîtres  des  maîtres."  Teaching  is  very  highly 
skilled  labour  ;  and  ail  such  labour  can  be  perfected  oniy 
by  means  of  traditional  knowledge.  There  may,  indeed, 
hâve  been  great  teachers,  who  dispensed  with  such 
knowledge  ;  but  it  is  not  safe  for  us  to  do  so.  In  going 
out  to  fight  our  Goliath,  the  giant  Dullness,  we  must  not 
reject  the  most  approved  weapons  because  David  was  so 
successfui  without  them. 

Let  me,  then,  begin  by  statiug,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  methods  for  language^teaching  that  hâve  become  most 
celebrated. 

Ascham's  is  so  generally  known,  that  I  needonly  recall 
it  to  your  memory.  He  made  a  model-book  of  some 
letters  of  Cicero's.  His  method  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
two  things  ;  first,  for  thoroughness  with  which  the  model 
book  was  to  be  studied  ;  secondly,  for  the  great  stress 
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laid  on  re-translation  into  Latin.  The  pupil  was  to  begin 
the  model  book  as  soon  as  he  knew  his  declensions  and 
conjugations  ;  he  was  to  learn  everything  from  the 
master,  who  translated  the  book  to  him,  parsed  every 
word,  and  so  forth.  The  perfect  gramrnar  was  to  be 
constantly  referred  to,  and  tauglit  by  the  master  as 
occasion  offered,  in  connection  with  the  text  of  the  model 
book.  Each  pièce  of  the  moael  book  was  to  be  stndied 
again  and  again,  with  varions  objects,  so  that  the  pupil, 
bel'ore  he  advanced  beyond  it,  would  hâve  read  it  "a 
dozen  times  at  the  least." 

I  should  very  much  like  to  hâve  the  expérience  of 
niasters  who  hâve  tried  Ascham's  method.  My  own 
notion  about  it  is,  that  re  translation  with  beginners  is 
only  another  name  for  learning  by  heart  ;  and  though 
thoroughness  is  of  immense  value  where  it  can  be 
attained,  it  is  not  always  attainable.  Moreover,  in 
striving  after  it,  the  teacher  may  sicken  the  learner  at 
the  very  outset. 

Ascham  is  well  kaown  in  England.  Ratke — or,  as  he 
Latinized  his  name,  Ratichius — is  well  known  on  the 
Continent.  He,  too,  began  with  a  model  book,  and  that 
without  auy  preparatory  drill  in  conjugations  and  declen- 
sions. But  Acham's  pupils  were  to  advance  very  slowly  ; 
Ratichius's  were  to  forge  ahead  at  once.  A  play  of 
Terence's  was  the  model  book,  and  the  learners  were  to 
go  through  the  translation  of  the  whole  play  three  times 
before  they  saw  the  Latin.  The  pupils,  says  some 
objector  fond  of  epigram,  are  tired  of  the  play  before 
they  begin  it,  When  they  did  begin,  the  master  construed 
it  to  them,  repeating  each  half-hours  coustruing.  After 
going  through  the  play  in  this  way,  they  began  again, 
and  the  boys  were  put  on  during  the  second  half  hour  in 
what  the  master  had  construed.  Then  came  a  course  of 
exercises,  applied  grammar,  &c,  ail  connected  with  the 
play.  I  think  the  plan  of  making  the  learner  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  translation  first  contains  a  hint  that 
might  be  turned  to  good  account.  But  to  a  meeting  of 
teachers  like  this,  1  need  not  point  out  that  the  notion  of 
leaving  boys  audilores  tantum  for  the  whole  of  the  first 
reading,  is  simply  absurd. 

The  system  of  Ratichius  is  remarkable  for  its  use  of  a 
model  book  to  be  rcad  in  large  quantities,  so  that  more  is 
thought  of  the  frequency  of  the  impression  made  in  the 
learner's  mind  than  of  the  distinc'ness  of  the  impressions. 
Perhapsit  may  be  well  hère  to  leave  chronological  order, 
and  to  mention  Hamilton  the  modem  champion  of  the 
plan  which  plunges  the  beginner  into  large  quantities  of 
the  model  book.  In  most  cases  the  chronological  order 
is  best,  because  each  innovator  is  inlluenced  by  the 
thoughts  of  his  predecessors  ;  but  this  does  not  apply  to 
Hamilton,  who  had  as  little  knowledge  as  Topsy  of  his 
spiritual  ancestry. 

"  About  every  language,"  says  Hamilton,  "thereare 
two  great  divisions  of  knowledge  :  first,  knowledge  of 
words  and  usages;  second,  knowledge  of  principles. 
Which  should  corne  first?  Principles,  says  the  school 
master,  and  he  therefore  teaches  synthetically.  Knowl- 
edge of  words  and  usages,  say  I — and  I  therefore  teach 
analytically.  Let  the  pupils  be  taught  some  of  the 
language  itself,  and  let  them  make  their  own  observa- 
tions on  it.  Ail  they  want  is  to  bave  the  language  made 
intelligible  to  them,  and  to  hâve  their  power  of  observa- 
tion directed.  Rules  about  the  language  must  be  given 
when  the  learner  feels  his  need  of  them,  not  earlier." 
Hamilton,  though  lie  talked  a  good  deal  about  llienatural 
method,  rejected  Montaigne's  plan  of  teaching  by  talking 
the  foreign  language.  "  Instruction  not  connected  with 
a  book  is  apt,"  said  he,  (and  hère,  perhaps,  we  shall  ail 
agrée  with  mm,)  "to  be  desultory,  and  in  the  air.  It 
wants  the  book  to  fix  it.  So  let  the  model  book  be  kept 
to."    This  book  was  to  be  read  and  re-read  by  means  o( 


an  interlinear  Hamiltonian  translation.  A  Hamiltonian 
translation,  I  muste.xplain,  is  neithera  translation  proper, 
nor  a  vocabulary.  but  a  tertiwm  /juid,  in  which  each  word 
is  rendered  according  to  its  person,  tense,  or  case,  as  if  it 
belonged  to  the  context,  and  yet  lias  none  but  its  root 
meaning  assigned  to  it,  although  this  may  make  the 
passage  unintelligible.  After  repeated  readings,  grammar 
is  to  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  model  book;  and, 
after  a  great  deal  of  reading,  reproduction  or  imitation  is 
to  be  attempted  in  speaking  and  writing.  Thus  HamUton 
agrées  with  Ratichius,  and  differs  from  Ascham,  in 
insisting  on  large  quantities;  and  in  making  at  first  no 
use  of  the  pen.  The  system  seems  to  me  little  better  than 
revived  Ratichianism,  and  yet  it  caused  great  excitement 
as  a  new  discovery;  and  Hamilton,  shortly  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1831,  had  as  many  as  G00 
pupils,  and  was  very  celebrated,  both  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  New. 

Ail  the  methodizers  I  hâve  mentioned  go  on  the  plan 
of  taking  some  book  written  in  the  language,  and  drilling 
their  pupils  in  that.  Before  I  come  to  those  who  would 
make  their  own  book,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take 
Jacotot's  plan.  As  I  hâve  already  said,  one  very  broad 
distinction  between  the  methodizers  is,  that  some  hurry 
the  beginner  along  through  the  model  book  ;  others 
require  him  to  work  at  each  lesson  till  he  has  thoroughly 
mastered  it.  The  most  uncompromising  champions  of 
the  latter  method  are  Jacotot,  and,  in  our  own  day, 
Prendergast.  For  both  of  thèse  I  hâve  a  very  higb 
respect,  though  want  of  time  will  prevent  me  on  the 
présent  occasion  from  doing  anything  like  justice  to  their 
merits.  Jacotot  required  the  pupil  to  learn  Télémaque, 
the  whole  of  Télémaque,  and  nothing  but  Télémaque  and 
what  could  be  deduced  from  it.  For  a  long  tune  the 
pupil  was  always  to  begin  each  lesson  from  the  beginning 
of  the  book,  advancing  a  little  further  every  time.  Thus 
the  earlier  chapters  would  be  gone  over  not  only  twelve 
times  at  the  least,  as  Ascham  says,  but  twelve  times 
twelve  at  the  least,  From  the  book  the  pupil  was  to 
make  out  for  himself  the  grammar  of  the  language  ;  the 
teacher  had  only  to  guide,  test,  and  stimulate,  and  on  uo 
account  was  he  to  tell  anything  that  the  learner  could 
possib'y  get  at  for  himself.  I  take  it  that  Jacotot  has 
taught" more  emphatically  than  any  one  three  great 
pœdagogic  truths— first,  that  good  teaching  exercises  the 
active  rather  than  the  réceptive  faculties  of  the  learner's 
mind  ;  second,  that  ail  fresh  knowledge  should 
connected  with  what  the  learner  knew  before;  and  third, 
that  a  thorowjh  knowledge  of  anything  is  an  almost 
inexhaustible  source  of  power.  However,  if  his  principles 
were  right,  there  must  hâve  been  some  grave  defects  in 
his  application  of  them  ;  or  his  system,  which  at  first 
met  with  immense  success,  would  not  hâve  so  speedily 
lost  its  ground. 

We  now  corne  to  the  methodizers  who  teach  from  a 
model  book  of  their  own  preparing.  Tin-  book  thus 
prepared,  which  has  had  the  longesl-lived  celebrity,  is 
the  "  Orbis  l'ictus  "  of  Coincnius.  Theobjectol  Comenius 
was  twofold— first,  tosupplya  vast  amount  of  information 
about  things;  second,  to  give  a  Large  vocabulary.  11-' 
therefore  tries  to  squeeze  both  the  visible  world  ami  the 
Latin  language  between  the  covers  of  his  book,  ami  lie 
proclaims  itas  a  meritthat  no  vocable  in  the  book.  excepl 
the  Utile  words  like  and  and  but,  occurs  a  second  time. 
To  quote  the  words  of  an  excellent  writer  on  the  subji 
of  language-learning.  Dr.  James  Clyde,  "  It  is  of  gi 
moment  to  see  clearlv  what  part  ni'  the  vocabulary  thaï 
is  in  which  the  vital  organs  of  Ihe  language  are  placed." 
iliBut    Comenius   treats    the   Ik».1v    linguistic,  as  if   ils 
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overgrown  hair  and  nails  were  as  vital  as  its  heart  strings. 
A  plain  man  might  think  that,  as  there  are  plenty  of 
things  which  it  is  important  for  a  beginner  to  learn,  his 
attention  had  better  be  confined  to  thèse.  The  art  student 
is  not  taught  for  some  time  about  composition  and 
chiaroscuro.  The  musicmaster  does  not  in  the  first 
lesson  practisethe  pupil  in  appoggiaturas.  But  the  simple 
plan  of  confîning  oneself  with  beginners  to  what  is 
essential  for  them — the  jam  nunc  debentia  dici — has  been 
neglected  by  teachers  of  a  later  date  than  Comenius. 

Gomenius,  like  those  methodizers  who  chose  a  classic 
of  the  language,  wanted  the  substance  of  the  model  book 
to  be  valuable  on  its  own  account.  Almost  ail  the  other 
constructors  of  their  own  book  hâve  consideredlinguistic 
teaching  only.  The  existence  of  the  clock,  the  possible 
—  indeed  probable  —  non-existence  of  your  patience, 
prevents  me  from  naming  several  of  thèse,  who  should 
not  be  thus  neglected.  But  I  must  hasten  on  to  the  two 
I  think  most  important.  They  are  Robertson  and  Prend- 
ergast. 

The  Robertsonian  method  is  known  chiefly  in  France, 
as  a  similar  method,  that  of  Langenscheidt,  is  in  Ger 
many.  Robertson  has  framed  his  model  book  in  snch  a 
way  as  to  include  ail  the  main  root  words  in  the  French 
language.  When  an  author  sets  to  work  to  employ  a 
certain  set  of  words  rather  than  to  convey  any  particular 
meaning,  the  composition  can  hardly  turn  out  a  great 
literary  success.  Robertson  admits  that,  like  Mr.  Mala- 
prop,  he  forces  into  the  service  many  poor  words  that 
would  get  their  habeas  corpus  from  any  court  in  Christ- 
endom.  I  observe  that  a  disciple  of  his,  Dr.  Boltz,  who 
published,  two  or  three  years  ago,  a  Robertsonian  Intro- 
duction in  German,  has  simply  taken  a  taie  written  in 
that  language,  so  that  he  is  Robertsonian  only  in  his 
treatment  of  the  "Stoff"  selected.  Thistreatmentreminds 
one  of  Ascham's  plan,  but  in  some  respects  it  is  great 
advance  upon  it.  The  text  is  split  up  into  lessons — the 
early  ones  consisting  of  only  two  or  three  short  sentences. 
Of  each  lesson  we  hâve  three  translations — the  first  a 
literalinterlinear  translation,  thene.xt  one  in  fair  English, 
and  the  third  a  translation  phrase  by  phrase,  in  parallel 
columus.  This  last  is  for  practice  in  retranslation,  and 
the  pupil  is  required  to  study  it  till  lie  can  readily  give 
the  foreign  équivalent  for  eàch  phrase.  Then  the  words 
of  the  lesson  are  used  l'or  what  Mr.  Prendergast  would 
call  variations — a  very  valuable  feature  in  this  System. 
Afterwards  cornes  a  lexicographical  and  grammatical 
commentary  on  the  words  of  the  lesson,  about  which  a 
vast  sea  of  information  is  given,  altogether  beyond  the 
beginner's  capacities  and  requirements.  This  part,  says 
Robertson,  may  be  omitted — must  be,  I  should  say  ;  but 
some  facts  about  the  really  important  words  of  the  lesson 
would  no  doubt  be  useful. 

Last,  not  least,  on  our  list,  we  hâve  Mr.  Prendergast, 
whose  system  deserves  a  much  more  lengthly  exposition 
than  I  can  now  afford  it. 

Mr.  Prendergast  teaches  the  beginners,  not  seperate 
words,  but  sentences.  There  are  in  every  language  a 
number  of  common  séquences,  which  form  its  idiom. 
The  learner  must  be  habituated  to  thèse  séquences,  and 
must  not  be  allowed  to  translate,  word  by  word,  from 
his  own  language  ;  for  so  long  as  he  does"  this  he  will 
group  the  words  according  to  the  English  idiom.  Mr. 
Prendergast,  therefore,  would  put  into  the  beginner's 
hand  a  book  giving  a  number  of  idiomating  sentences  in 
the  foreign  tongue,  and  the  corresponding  sentences  in 
good  English.  The  foreign  sentences  should  be  so  framed 
as  to  include  ail  the  main  constructions  in  the  language. 
The  language  would  thus  be  learnt  "  in  miniature." 

The  learning  by  heart  of  sentences  constructed  for  the 
purpose  is  the  groundwork  of  the  system.  But  a  sentence 


thus  leamed  might  remain  in  the  pupil's  mind  without 
lifej  the  équivalent  for  a  particular  English  sentence,  and 
notliing  more.  So  the  learning  of  a  model  sentence  is 
quite  insufficient  by  itself.  Mr.  Prendergast  requires  the 
learner  to  "  master,"  not  only  the  sentence,  but  also  a 
number  of  variations  of  it,  in  which  he  finds  ail  that  he 
has  learnt  in  the  previous  sentences  worked  up  with 
what  he  has  learnt  in  the  last  one.  Of  course  *he  possible 
combinations,  which  may  be  thus  formed  when  several 
sentences  hâve  been  learnt,  are  inexhaustible  ;  and  by 
having  the  changes  rung  for  him  on  the  phrases  he 
already  knows,  the  pupil  is  to  get  his  ear  accustomed  to 
the  séquences  of  the  language,  until  by  mère  imitation 
he  can  ring  the  changes  for  himself.  Each  sentence,  and 
each  group  of  variations,  mustbe  "  mastered  "  before  the 
learner  may  go  further  ;  Le.,  they  mustberepeatedagain 
and  again  till  the  pupil  can  read  off  the  foreign  sentence 
from  the  English  as  quickly  and  with  as  little  effort  as 
if  the  words  themselves  were  before  him.  This  is  an 
essential  feature  of  the  system,  and  Mr.  Prendergast  dreads 
nothing  so  much  as  a  multiplicity  of  vague  impressions. 
He  therefore  calls  his  plan  the  "  Mastery  System." 

"  Do  the  exact  opposite  to  what  is  usual,"  says  Rous- 
seau, "  and  you  will  almost  always  do  what  is  right."  I 
am  far,  indeed,  from  adopting  this  cynical  maxim 
generally  ;  but  in  the  matter  of  language-teaching,  it 
may  certainly,  hère  and  there,  be  applied  with  advantage. 
As  I  hâve  said  elsewhere,  (2)  the  great  difiieulty  is  to  get 
under  weigh  in  the  new  language.  The  first  stage — 
which  with  schoolboys  is  often  the  last  also — is  one  of 
utter  helplessness.  In  this  stage  the  foreign  words  mostly 
remain  mère  units,  without  any  tendency  to  cohere  in 
the  shortest  places,  much  less  to  organize  themselves  into 
perfect  sentences.  Beginners  (if  1  may  take  liberties  with 
Tennyson) 

"  Camiot  underatancl  how  language  breeds, 
Think  it  a  dead  thing." 

I  How  are  we  to  breathe  life  into  it  ?  The  very  first 
requirement  is  more  time  than  the  régulation  two  hours 
a  week.  The  unfortunate  modem  language  master  in 
our  schools  is  sometimes  blamed  because  his  boys  hâve 
not  exactly  a  Parisian  accent.  Whoever  cares  to  make 
the  calculàtion  will  find,  as  M.  Héron-Wall  lias  pointed  out, 
that,  in  a  form  of  twenty  boys,  each  boy  speaks  French. 
at  the  outside,  four  hours  a  year.  Almost  ail  our  modem 
language  learning  is  on  this  scale  ;  and  parents  wonder 
that  boys  learn  more  French  or  German  in  three  months 
abroad,  than  we  teach  them  during  their  school  course. 
The  fact  is,  more  time  is  given  to  learning  the  language 
during  the  three  months,  than  ail  the  time  devoted  to  it 
at  school  put  together.  Then,  again,  we  know  that  a 
thing  is  remembered  in  proportion  to  the  interest  it 
excites,  the  time  it  has  the  mind  to  itself  and  the 
frequency  of  its  renewal.  When  I  think  of  the  amount 
of  interest,  time,  and  attention  bestowed  upon  French 
and  German  in  some  of  our  schools,  I  am  antonished 
that  anything  is  learnt  at  ail  ;  and,  contrary  to  my  wont, 
I  look  upon  the  schoolboy  as  possessed  of  remarkable 
powers  of  acquisition.  The  only  way  to  give  thèse 
languages  a  chance  is  to  adopt  what  Mr.  Wilson  of 
Rugby  calls  stratification  ofstudies,  and,  atthe  commence 
ment  of  a  language,  to  dévote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  it. 

Supposing  four  hours  a  week,  at  the  least,  secured  for 
the  language,  how  should  we  set  about  teaching  it  ?  Hère 
we  find  ourselves  pulled  in  différent  directions  by  three 
classes  of  methodizers.  The  first  would  begin  with  the 
grammar.  The  second  would  hâve  some  small  portion 
of  the  language  thoroughly  "  mastered."  The  third 
would  run  the  beginner  straight  through  a  book  in  the 

(2)  In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  April,  1872. 
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foreign  tODgue.  For  various  reasons,  which  I  cannot 
now  give  at  length,  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  what  I 
may  call  the  rapid-impressionist  school.  1  agrée  entirely 
with  Mr.  Prendergast,  that,  as  a  rule,  we  make  far  too 
great  demands  on  the  memory  of  beginners.  At  this 
point  in  preparing  my  lecture,  I  took  down  from  my 
shelf  Mr.  Prendergast's  very  valuable  work  "  The 
Mastery  of  Languages  "  (a  work  which  should  Le  read, 
as  I  think,  by  ail  teachers),  and  opening  it  a  random,  I 
at  once  lighted  on  the  following  sentence  :  "  Let  it  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  most  fatal  of  ail  errors  is  the 
overloading  of  the  memory."  (p.  25.)  I  hold  that  this 
sentence  pronounces  the  condemnation  of  at  least  nineteen 
out  of  every  twenty  books  written  for  beginners  in  a 
foreign  language.  Let  us  hear  the  opinion  of  a  man 
whom  we  bave  most  of  us  read,  and  whose  authority  we 
ail  respect.  Professor  D'Arcy  Thompson.  "  My  own 
expérience,"  he  says,  "  in  the  tnition  of  elementary 
pupils,  lias  taught  me  that,  for  a  considérable  time,  a 
teacher  should  be  content  with  a  very  small  vocabulary, 
but  that  he  should  task  to  the  utmost  his  own  patience 
and  ingenuity  in  presenting  that  limited  stock  of  vocables 
to  the  minds  of  his  charges,  under,  if  possible,  ail  the 
conceivable  forma  and  phases  of  a  kaleidoscopic  diversity. 
In  the  shop  Windows  of  Dublin  I  hâve  seen  exhibited  a 
little  book,  which  on  its  title-page  undertakes  to  teach 
young  housekeepers  one  hundred  différent  ways  whereby 
to  cook  an  apple.  In  this  volume  I  bave  adduced  a 
sentence  of  niue  words,  whi:h  is  capable  of  579  perfectly 
grammatical  and  idiomatically  permissible  transmuta 
tions."  ("  Scala  Nova,"  Préface.) 

Hear,  too,  M.  Marcel,  who,  oddly  euough,  is  a  rapid 
impressionist, —  "  The  introduction  of  new  words  is  not 
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The  most  important  and  the  most  neglected  part  of 
éducation  is  the  training,  from  birth,  of  ail  the  sensés  and 
faculties  of  the  body.  To  be  perfect,  it  must  be  begun  at 
the  very  earliest  stage  ofinfancy,  and  continuedtill  every 
sensé  ând  every  bodily  power  shall  bave  reached 
maturity.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  man  so  educ- 
ated,  with  ail  the  sensés  and  other  bodily  faculties  brought 
into  full,  natural,  and  healthy  action,  and  with  only  the 
commonest  school  instruction,  would  be  more  likely  to 
live  a  happy,  useful,  and  distinguished  life,  than  the 
same  man  with  ail  the  discipline  that  the  best  académies 
and  collèges  could  give,  witliout  this  complète  éducation 
of  the  bodily  faculties. 

This  perfect  physical  éducation  must  be  beguu  with 
the  beginning  of  the  child's  life  ;  and,  if  any  mother,  or 
noble  woman  who  hopes  to  become  a  mother,  résolves, 
on  reading  this, — and  I  hâve  such  entire  confidence  in 
the  nobleness  of  woman's  nature  that  I  hâve  no  doubt 
that  man  y  will  résolve, — to  give  this  perfect  éducation  to 
her  child,  I  would  refer  her  to  the  best  book  that  bas 
everappeareduponthesubjectofphysiologyandhealth,(l> 
in  which  she  will  find  everything  that  she  wishes  to 
know.  But  she  will  find  that  it  requires  and  deserves 
the  most  careful  study.  Let  her  read  it  thoughtfully,  but 
not  waste  time  upon  the  question. 

The  most  precious  thing  that  was  ever  committed  to 
the  care  of  a  mortal,  a  new-born  infant,  is  laid  in  the 
mother's  arms,  the  most  délicate,  the  frailest,  the  most 
dépendent  af  ail  things.  The  heaven-given  intelligence 
is  in  embryo  ;  ail  the  sensés  which  are  to  be  trained  to 
so  "favourable  to  progressas  the  reiterated  use  of  thosejbe  ministers  of  this  intelligence,  the  sensés  of  sight, 
already  known.    What  is  required  for  the  exchange  of  jfeeling,  hearing,  smelliug,  and  taste,  are  to  be  carefully 


thougbt  is  not  so  much  the  names  of  things  as  the  power 
of  affirming,  denying,  and  questioning  about  them.  The 
vocabulary  of  yôung  children  is  very  limited,  and  yet 

how  readily   aiid  fluently  they  speak  ! Half  the 

knowledge, Vith  twice  the  power  of  applying  it  is  better 
than  twice  the  knowledge  with  half  the  power  of 
application."  (Marcel"s  "  Study  of  Languages,"  New- 
York,  p.  117. 

But  perhapsit  will  be  said,  the  memory  isnot  overbur- 
dened  on  the  rapid  plan,  because  not  everything  is 
remembered,  but  only  the  most  important  things,  which 
recur  the  most  frequently.  But,  as  I  believe,  the  learner 
gets  bewildered  by  large  quantities  of  the  language,  and 
never  feeling  quite  certain  about  anything,  he,  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  cannot  be  said  to  know  anything.  Unless 
he  knows  more  about  the  words  than  their  équivalent 
English,  he  must  make  ail  sorts  of  blunders.  He  will 
confound  together  words  which  are  accidentally  simildr, 
and  not  see  connections  which  really  exist.  Who  would 
suppose,  e.  g.,  that  itineris  was  connected  with  iter,  and 
that  itur  was  not  connected  with  it  ?  And  when  the 
inind,  after  a  Hamiltonian  course,  tries  to  reproduce  its 
impressions  of  the  language,  it  finds  itself  full  of  half 
impressions  and  wrong  impressions,  and  much  that  it 
lias  learnt  is  worse  than  useless  to  it.  Me  magistro, 
nobody  shall  learn  on  Hamilton's  method,  or  anything 
like  it.  To  use  a  metaphor  of  Mr.  Prendergast's,  I  want 
my  pupils  to  bave  a  disciplined  régiment  of  words,  not  a 
mère  rahble  however  numerous. 

So  hère  I  seem  driven  into  the  arms  of  those  who 
recommend  Mastery  from  the  very  first  ;  indeed,  the 
grammarians  may  put  in  a  plea,  that  the  grammaris  the 
manual  of  drill,  and  that,  if  we  want  to  oflicer  our  words 
properly,  we  ought  to  study  the  manual. 
{To  be  continued.) 


watched,  protected  from  harm,  and  gradually  directed 
to  their  proper  object.  Every  part  of  the  infant  body 
is  imperfect.  The  boues  are  not  hard  ;  those  of  the  head 
do  not  protect  the  head,  but  are  themselvestobe  carefully 
protected,  till  they  touch  each  other  and  unité,  so  as  at 
last  to  protect  the  brain.  The  eye,  destined  to  connecl  tin' 
individual  with  almost  ail  else  in  création,  and  to  give 
knowledge  of  ail  things  external.  must  be  watcbiully 
cared  for.  The  head  should  never  be  so  laid  that  the 
sunshine,  or  the  full  light  of  day,  or  of  a  lamp,  can  direct 
lv  fall  upon  it.  The  chamber  should  be  kept  partially 
lîghted.    AU  movements  about  it  should  be  gentle. 

When  the  child  gets  on  far  enough  to  creep,  and  toget 
at  and  handle  everything  it  can  reach,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  do  so.  It  is  learning  the  use  of  its  fingers, 
what  things  are  hard  and  what  soft,  what  smooth  and 
what  rough.  It  will  soon  learn  what  are  heavy  ami 
what  light;  what  are  flexible  and  whatstiff;  that  is,  it 
will  learn  the  qualifies  of  things.  Every  movement  and 
every  touch  is  recoguized  by  the  brain,  and  is  thus 
educating  the  brain.  A  child  should  not,  unnecessarily, 
be  interrupted  or  disturbed  in  its  investigation,  at  th.' 
very  moment  when  lie  is  much  interested  in  them  as  its 
auht  is  in  the  last  novel,  or  its  brother  in  Higginson's 
America,  or  its  father  in  his  volume  of  history.  No  child 
can  be  led  prematurely  to  walk,  without  the  riskof 
weakeniug  or  crooking  its  legs.  Let  it  alonc  ;  it  will 
walk  when  it  is  ready. 

When  a  boy  is  stout  enough  to  be  abroad,  especially 
if  he  bave  the  privilège  of  living  in  the  country,  Ici  lmn 
go  abroad  and  play  in  the  grass  and  in  the  dirt  and 
among  the  ston-'s.  AU  thèse  are  things  which  lie  must 
Learn  about,  and  he  is  in  hast"  to  pursue  lus  éducation. 


(1)  Fkisiology  and  Hygiène.  By  J.  C.  Dalton,  M.  D.  Published 
by  Uarper  &  Brothers.  For  a  spécimen  of  this  teaching,  look 
at  the  article,  headed  "  Exercise, "  folloiving  this  article. 
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He  must  Le  making  his  expérimenté,  and  finding  out  the 
différence  between  wet  land  and  dry  land,  or  mud.  If  he 
can  get  near  a  brook  or  stream,  he  must  be  studying  the 
running  of  water,  and  its  whirling  and  falling,  and  the 
making  and  breaking  of  bubbles.  He  is  as  really 
and  as  naturally  and  earnestly  studying  the  nature  of 
water,  as  the  philosopher  is  when  he  is  pursuing  exactly 
the  same  study,  and  calling  it  Hydrostatics  and  Hy- 
draulics.  If  his  parents  bave  taste  and  sensé  and  know- 
ledge  enough  they  will  sympathise  with  him,  and  thus 
quicken  and  guide  his  inquirics  and  awaken  new.  The 
insect  world,  the  world  of  creeping  things  and  birds  and 
quadrupeds,  will  open  to  him,  especially  if  he  hâve  the 
good  fortune  to  live  near  a  forest,  I  know  an  old  man 
who  had  a  grandson,  not  old  enough  to  be  a  candidate 
for  school,  who  had  become  very  much  interested  in  but- 
terflies,  grasshoppers,  and  other  insects.  "  Grand-papa," 
he  said  one  day  to  the  old  man,  "  I  hâve  found  some- 
thing  very  curious  in  this  créature  ;  I  don't  know  that 
you  will  understand  it — I  do  not  understand  it  very  well 
myself."  He  then  pointée!  out  an  apparatus  under  the 
insect's  wing,  and  said  :  "  There,  he  does  not  sing 
through  his  mouth,  but  through  that  hole."  He  had 
himself  thus  discovered  what  had  not  been  long  known 
by  the  naturalists. 

What  shall  the  boy  do  in  winter?  Let  him  go  out 
into  the  snow  and  learn  to  play  in  it,  and  wade  in  the 
snow,  or  slide  on  the  ice  as  soon  as  he  can.  Let  him  be 
out  as  much  as  possible  ;  for  the  sun  is  not  only  the  giver 
of  light  and  heat,  but  of  life  and  health  also.  In  the  long 
evenings,  let  him  hâve  plays  of  ail  sorts,  if  he  can  find 
companions  ;  Hunt  the  Slipper,  Puss  in  the  Corner,  and 
everything  else  of  the  kind.  Or  he  may  hâve  gymnastics  ; 
he  and  his  companions,  his  sister,  his  aurits,  his  brother, 
his  father,  if  he  has  manliness  and  sensé  enough  to  join. 
Let  theni  square  their  shoulders,  throwing  back  their 
arms  and  holding  up  their  heads,  and  walk,  backward 
and  forward,  with  measured  steps;  jump — once,  twice, 
thrice,  four,  Ave,  or  six  times  ;  run  and  spring,  once  and 
again,  as  far  and  as  high  as  possible  ;  swing  the  arms, 
first  oue,  then  the  other,  then  both,  five  or  six  times — 
first  forward,  then  backward  ;  throw  the  firstup  forcibly 
as  high  as  possible,  and  down  forcibly  man  y  times. 
The6e  drills,  and  others  that  will  readily  occur.  mav  be 
devised  to  exercise  and  develop  ail  the  muscles  ol  ail"  the 
limbs,  so  that  they  may  be  brought  to  their  full  size  and 
strength  ;  for  it  will  soon  be  seen  that  a  muscle  much 
used,  if  used  carefully,  will  become  larger  and  fuller  and 
stronger.  By  keeping  the  shoulders  well  back  and  the 
head  erect,  during  ail  thèse  exercises,  the  chest  will 
expand,  and  the  breathing  naturally  become  freer  and 
fuller.  The  mother  must  take  care  that  the  dress  both 
of  boys  and  girls  should  be  so  fashioned  as  never  to 
impede  any  motion  of  the  limbs,  and  especially  not  to 
compress  the  régions  of  breathing  or  of  digestion. 

There  is  no  reason  why  boys,  as  well  as  girls,  should 
not  be  taught  ail  the  arts  which  may  pleasantly  occupy 
the  hands,  such  as  knitting,  netting,  sewing,  crotcheting. 
Ail  such  things  will  give  them  the  ready  use  of  their 
fingers,  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  exercising  their 
powers  of  attention,  and  thus  developing  and  exercising 
their  brain.  (2) 

To  aid  in  exercising  the  skill  in  contrivance,  sets  of 
paper  and  wooden  models,  geometrical  and  building, 
and  a  variety  of  others,  may  be  introduced,  which  will 
entertain,  occupy,  and  instruct  the  children.  And  it 
will  be  well  and  pleasant  for  the  mother  to  enable  the 


(2)  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  ail  young  nien  were  taught 
some  lady-work  to  occupy  their  hands,  so  that  they  might  join 
in  conversation  and  be  agreeable  without  the  avrkwardness  of 
being  idle. 


child  to  use  the  proper  names  and  words  in  speaking  of 
ail  thèse  things.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  enlarge  upon 
this  subject,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the 
course  to  be  taken  with  other  things.  I  wish,  however, 
before  passing  from  the  children  at  home,  to  say  some- 
thing  to  their  mother. 

My  dear  lady,  I  hâve  been  suggesting  a  few  thoughts 
upon  things  which  are  often  considered  of  little  conse 
quence,  but  which  really  are  of  the  very  highest,  as  they 
concern  the  future  health  and  welfare  of  your  children. 
But  thèse  are  really  of  transient  import,  in  comparison 
with  another,  which  is  of  infinité  conséquence.  You  are 
forming  the  character  of  your  child.  You  are  deciding 
whether  lie  shall  be,  so  far  as  dépends  on  you,  a  noble 
créature,  full  of  high,  pure,  wise,  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses,  happy  and  giving  happiness,  or  a  cold,  low, 
frivolous,  selfish  being,  seeking  his  own  advancement, 
and  indiffèrent  to  ail  about  him.  Which  of  thèse  forms 
of  character  he  shall  assume  dépends,  I  repeat  it,  very 
much,  almost  entirely,  upon  your  teaching  and  influence. 
Whatever  you  would"  bave  him  be,  you  must  be  yourself. 
For  a  model,  for  a  perfect  guide,  you  hâve  not  far  to 
seek.  You  hâve  it  in  the  character  and  teachings  of 
Jésus  Christ.  The  great  question  with  you  is,  Shall  I  be 
a  Christian,  renouncing  ail  selfishness,  and  living  for 
my  children?  or  shall  I  live  a  low,  selflsh  life,  seeking 
my  own  présent  indulgence,  and  content  to  live  as  the 
poorest  worldling  about  me  lives?  Shall  I  live  for  my 
children,  or  shall  I  sacrifice  them  aud  live  for  the  selflsh, 
frivolous  world  about  me?—  New  England  Journal  of 
Education. 


Exercise. 

The  natural  force  of  the  muscular  System  requires  to 
be  maintained  by  constant  and  regular  exercise.  If  ail 
the  muscles,  or  those  of  any  particular  part,  be  allowed 
to  remain  for  a  long  time  unused,  they  diminish  in  size, 
grow  softer,  and  flnally  become  sluggish  and  debilitated. 
By  use  and  exercise,  on  the  contrary,  they  inaintain 
their  vigor,  continue  plump  and  firm  to  the  touch,  and 
retain  ail  the  characters  of  a  healthy  organization.  It  is 
very  important,  therefore,  that  the  muscles  should  be 
trained  and  exercised  by  sufficient  daily  use.  Too  much 
confinement  by  sedentary  occupations,  in  study,  or  by 
simple  indulgence  in  indolent  habits,  will  certainly 
impair  the  strength  of  the  body  and  injuriously  affect  the 
health.  Every  one  who  is  in  a  healthy  condition  should 
provide  for  the  free  use  of  the  muscles  by  at  least  two 
hours'  exercise  each  day  ;  and  this  exercise  can  not  be 
neglected  with  impunity,  any  more  than  the  due  provision 
of  clothing  and  food. 

The  muscular  exercise  of  the  body,  in  order  to  produce 
ts  proper  effect,  should  be  regular  and  moderate  in  degree. 
It  will  not  do  for  any  person  to  remain  inactive  during 
the  greater  part  of  tlïe  week,  and  then  take  an  excessive 
amount  of  exercise  on  a  single  day.  An  unnatural 
defleiency  of  this  kind  cannot  be  compensated  by  an 
occasional  excess.  It  is  only  a  uniform  and  healthy 
action  of  the  parts  which  stimulâtes  the  muscles,  and 
provides  for  their  nourishment  and  growth.  Exercise 
which  is  so  violent  and  long  continued  as  to  produce 
exhaustion  or  unnatural  fatigue  is  an  injury  instead  of 
an  advantage,  and  créâtes  a  wasteand  expenditure  of  the 
muscular  force  instead  of  its  healthy  increase. 

Walking  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  useful  kinds  of 
exercise,  since  it  calls  into  easy  and  moderate  action 
nearly  ail  the  muscles  of  the  body,  and  may  be  continued 
for  a  long  time  without  fatigue.  Riding  on  horseback  is 
also  exceedingly  efficacious,  particularly  as  it  is  accom- 
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panied  by  a  certain  amount  of  excitement  and  interest 
which  acts  as  an  agreeable  and  healthy  stimulus  to  the 
nervous  system.  Running  and  leaping,  being  more 
violent,  should  be  used  more  sparingly.  For  children, 
tbe  rapid  and  continuous  exercise  which  they  sponta- 
neously  take  in  their  various  games  and  amusements  in 
the  open  air  is  the  best.  The  exact  quantity  of  exercise 
to  be  takenis  notprecisely  thesame  for  différent  persons, 
but  should  be  measured  by  its  effect.  It  is  ahvays 
bénéficiai  when  it  has  fully  employed  the  muscular 
powers  without  producing  any  sensé  of  excessive  fatigue 
or  exhaustion. 

It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  object  of 
exercise  is  not  the  mère  acquisition  or  increase  of 
muscular  strength,  but  the  proper  maintainance  of  the 
gênerai  health.  A  spécial  increase  of  strength  may  be 
produced  to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  constant  practice 
or  training  of  particular  muscles.  Thus  the  arms  of  the 
blacksmith  and  the  legs  of  the  dancer  become  developed 
in  excessive  proportions  ;  and  by  the  continued  practice, 
in  a  gymnasium,  of  raising  weights,  or  carrying  loads, 
the  muscular  system  generally  may  be  greatly  increased 
in  force.  But  this  unusual  muscular  development  is  not 
necessary  to  health,  and  is  not  even  particularly  bénéficiai 
to  it.  The  best  condition  is  that  in  which  ail  the  différent 
organs  and  Systems  of  the  body  bave  their  full  and 
complète  development,  no  one  of  them  preponderating 
excessively  over  the  others.  The  most  useful  kind  of 
exercise,  accordingly,  is  that  which  employs  equally  ail 
the  limbs,  and  cultivâtes  agility  and  freedom  of  nïove- 
ment,  as  well  as  simple  muscular  strength. 

In  ail  cases,  also,  the  exercise  which  is  taken  should 
be  regular  and  uniform  in  degree,  and  should  be  repeated 
as  nearly  as  possible  for  the  same  time  every  day. — From 
Physiology  &  Hygiène — By  J.  C.  Dalton,  M.  D. 


A  Sound  Jfliud  in  A  Sound  Body. 

Mach  as  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  years  about 
éducation,  the  full  import  and  true  meaning  of  the  term 
are  still  far  from  being  generally  understood.  It  is  not 
the  least  of  the  many  evils  that  resulted  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Revised  Code  that  éducation  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  has  been  considered  synonymous  with 
proficiency  in  the  three  Rs.  The  progress  of  éducation 
has  been  measured  year  by  year  by  the  increased  per- 
centage  of  children  who,  at  the  animal  examination  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  succeeded  in  fulfilling  the 
requirements  of  the  six  standards.  Thus  it  has  comc  to 
pass  that  an  undue  amount  of  attention  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  merely  mechanical  part  of  éducation,  to  the 
neglect  of  other  branches  as  important  if  not  more  so. 
Englishmen  are  not  so  much  theorists  as  practical  mcn. 
If  they  see  a  work  which  requires  doing,  they  do  it,  and 
do  it  with  their  might.  But  for  want  of  a  correct  gênerai 
view  of  the  matter  in  hand,  their  efforts  are  not  ahvays 
proportionate  to  the  value  of  the  work,  nor  do  they 
ahvays  begin  at  the  rightend.  Much  attention  has  of  late 
years  been  paid  to  mental  cultivation,  and  some  regard 
given    to   the   moral   training   of   the    children    in    our 

elementary  schools,  while  little  or  no  care   has   1 a 

exercised  to  secure  that  which  should  be  considered  as 
foundation  of  mental  culture — viz..  a  sound  systematic 
training  of  the  body.  Physical  éducation  has  not  been 
altogether  fargotten,  nor  hâve  its  claims  been  completely 
ignored.  The  efforts,  however,  to  secure  it  hâve  been 
few  and  feeble,  and  we  are  in  danger  of  training  up  a 
race  of  men  who  will  be  as  inferior  to  their  predecessors 
in  physical  power  as  they  will  surpass  them  in  mental 
culture. 


The  efforts  of  educationists  should  be  directed  to  the 
securing  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  Unless  the 
soundness  of  body  be  attained,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
obtain  soundness  of  mind.  Of  the  two,  the  training  of 
the  body  should  be  attended  to  before  the  culture  of  the 
mind.  Theforn.  i  is  thenecessary  foundation  upon  which 
the  educator  of  the  mind  maybuild.  Our  complaint  is,that 
too  often  the  latter  is  urged  on  to  the  détriment  of  the 
former.  There  is  no  reason  why,  after  a  certain  âge,  the 
two  should  not  proceed  together.  Sy-tematic  provision 
needs  to  be  made  for  physical  training  in  ail  grades  of 
schools.  This  training  should  be  regularly  iuspected, 
and  grants  made  on  its  aceount.  At  présent,  not  only  is 
no  encouragemt  given  by  the  Education  Département 
to  this  branch,  but  unneeessary  obstacles  are  put  in  its 
way.  The  time  to  be  devoted  to  drill  is  restricted  to  a 
minimum  amount,  and  the  teacher  is  not  permitted  to 
exercice  his  boys  until  lie  has  received  fro.ni  some 
recognised  authority  a  certificate  of  competency.  Several 
School  Boards  bave,  in  two  or  three  ways,  evidenced 
their  désire  to  educate  physically  as  well  as  intellectually 
the  children  in  their  schools.  Playgrounds  bave  been, 
or  are  to  be,  provided  in  connection  with  each  of  the 
permanent  sclmols  erected  by  the  London  Board,  and  a 
drill  instructor  lias  been  appointed,  whose  chief  work 
for  some  time  must  necessarily  be  to  drill  the  teachers 
and  assistants,  and  will  afterwards  include  the  superin- 
teudence  of  the  instruction  in  drill  given  to  each  school 
by  its  teachers.  But  drill  aloue  is  not  snfficient  properly 
to  develop  the  physical  capacities  of  children.  Gymnastic 
apparatus  of  some  kind  should  be  provided  in  connection 
with  every  school.  The  London  Board  has  refused  to 
sanction  tïic  purchase  of  apparatus  for  its  schools,  as  we 
undersland,  because  of  the  danger  which  attends  the  use 
of  such  apparatus  when  used  without  proper  supervision. 
To  appoint  an  instructor  in  gymnastics  to  each  school 
would  be  out  of  the  question  ;  but  there  are  several 
descriptions  of  apparatus,  at  once  simple  and  efficient, 
that  might  be  employed  with  no  risk,  and  requiring  no 
skilled  instructor.  Tbe  dmnb  bell  exercise,  climbing 
ropes  and  pôles,  and  the  horizontal  bar  may  be  instanced. 
An  exercise  twice  a  week  with  the  dumb-bells  for  ten 
minutes  would  of  itself  from  a  valuable  physical  training. 
The  time  devoted  to  such  e  would  be  wellspent  ; 

and  we  question  whether  the  intellectual  results  would 
not  in  the  year  g  lin  rather  than  lose  by  Lhe  time  devoted 
to  the  training  of  the  body. 

Still,  with  our  présent  means  and  appliances,  much 
more  might  be  doue  than  is  donc.  This  is  too  wide  a 
subject  to  be  treated  fully  in  the  présent  article  :  bul  we 
would  direct  attention  to  two  points  mentioned  at  the 
récent  Social  Science  Congress.  The  regular  inspection 
of  the  cleanliness  of  ail  children  belore  morning  and 
afternoon  school  «ras  advocated.  There  are  schools  where 
tins  has  been  done  for  many  years  with  the  best  results. 
lu  some  cases,  there  is  not  the  necessary  accomodation 
for  the  purpose  ;  but.  where  possible,  there  are  few 
things  wliicli  woiild  be  more  bénéficiai  than  the  forming 
of  children  in  Unes  previous  to  their  marching  into 
school,  and  thesys  inspection  of  their  persons  and 

dress.  Cl  s  is  one  of  the  flrst  things  it  is  necessary 

to  teach  to  chUdren,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  not  among 
the  subjects  required  bj  Government  With  such  an 
inspection  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  s  jholars  it  is  neessary 
th.it  each  school  should  possess  sufficienl  accomodation 
for  the  cleansing  of  su  une  in  a  dirty  condition. 

Il  is  not  every  school  that  |  I    I.ivatory  suited  to 

its  size.  Some  even  of  the  oew  p  irmanenl  schools  erected 
li\  the  London  Board  are  déficient  in  ibis  respect— an 
évidence  of  the  truth  of  our  remark  that  the  physical 
training    of  children   lias  not   received    it;  ihare 
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of  attention.  With  the  other  suggestion  made  at  the 
Glasgow  Congress- — a  novelty  possibly  to  the  amateurs 
présent,  but  not  to  teachers — we  heartily  agrée — viz.,  that 
after  every  lesson  there  should  be  a  few  minutes  devoted 
to  the  exercising  of  the  children.  It  were  well  too  if, 
every  moming  and  afternoon,  the  pupils  were  able  to 
leave  the  school  for  a  few  minutes,  play.  But  the 
arrangements  in  many  of  our  schools  forbid  this.  The 
time  occupied  in  leading  two  or  three  hundred  children 
in  an  orderly  manuer  from  the  top  of  a  large  building 
and  back  again,  would  of  itself  be  more  than  could  be 
well  spared  without  any  time  being  devoted  to  play.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  deploreâ  that  the  space  in  many  of  our 
schools  is  so  circumscribed  that  change  of  position  and  a 
few  simple  exercices  cannot  be  secured  within  the 
schoolroom  itself.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  excessive 
narrownes  of  the  modem  model  schoolroom.  The  Scotch 
were  wise  in  their  génération  when  they  refused  to  adopt 
width  prescribed  by  the  department  for  their  schools. 
Their  succesful  stand  against  the  dictum  of  "  My  Lords  ' 
in  this  instance  evidenced  the  value  of  a  good  réputation. 
The  english,  not  being  so  advanced  in  educational 
matters.  had  to  submit  ;  and,  in  many  ways,  the  greatest 
inconvenience  results  from  want  of  suffîcient  room  for 
the  proper  working  of  the  schoo!. 


With  référence  to  the  above  remarks  on  Physical 
Education,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that,  sincëthey 
were  written,  the  National  Gouncil  of  Switzerland,  in  its 
discussion  of  the  Military  Organisation  Bill,  has  agreed 
by  67  votes  against  30  to  the  principle  that  the  teachers 
in  primary  schools  shall  receive  military  instruction,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  teach  gymnastics  to  their 
pupils  as  a  préparation  for  military  drill. 

— [The  Schoolmastcr). 
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McGill  llnivcrsily. 

The  annual  public  meeting  of  the  Convocation  for 
conferring  degrees  in  law  and  medicine  was  held  in  the 
William  Molson  Hall,  in  the  University  Building  yester- 
day  afternoon.  Shortly  before  three  o'clock  large  numbers 
of  patrons  of  éducation  commenced  to  arrive,  and  long 
beforg  the  commencement  of  the  programme  the  Hall 
was  crowded  to  excess  with  a  large  and  fashionable 
audience,  the  ladies,  as  is  usual  in  such  educational 
matters,  being  in  a  large  majority. 

Shortly  after  three  o'clock,  the  oilicers  of  the  University 
came  through  the  body  of  the  Hall  and  ascended  the 
steps  to  the  platform,  where  were  assembled  Peter 
Redpath,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  John  William  Dawson,  LL. 
D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  Vice  Chancellor  ;  Sir  A.  T.  Galt,  K. 
C.  M.  G.;  the  Most  Revd.  the  Metropolitan,  the  Hon. 
Atty  Gen  Church,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Robertson,  Sol.  Gen. 
Angers,  Ven  Dean  Bond,  Rev.  Mr.  Norman. 

Profcssors — De  Sola,  Markgraf,  Davey,  and  Murray,  of 
Arts  ;  Scott,  Wright,  Hard,  McCallum,  Craik,  Drake, 
Girdwood,  Ross,  Osier,  and  Roddick,  of  Medicine  ;  Carter, 
Wurtelle,  Kerr,  Doutre  and  Rainville,  of  Law. 

Graduâtes — In  Medicine  -Messrs.  Alloway,  Edwards, 
Graham.  Proudfoot,  Rodgers,  Schmidt  and"  Webb.  In 
Law — Messrs.  Kemp,  Mondelet,  Bagg  and  Spong. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  prayer. 

W.  C.  Baynes,  B.  A.,  Secretary,  then  read  the  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting. 


Dr.  George  W.  Campbell,  M.  A.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  read  the  following  : — 

The  total  number  of  students  attending  the  lectures  of 
this  Faculty  during  the  past  session  was  129,  of  whom 
there  were  from  Ontario,  67  ;  Québec,  48;  Nova  Scotia, 
3  ;  New  Brunswick,  3  ;  P.  E.  Island,  1  ;  West  lndies,  2  ; 
United  States,  5. 

The  following  gentlemen,  32  in  number,  hâve  passed 
their  primary  examinations  on  the  following  subjects  : 
Auatomy  and  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica 
and  Pharmacy,  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Botany  and 
Zoology,  their  names  and  résidences  are  as  follows  : 

Campbell  James,  London,  O. 

Colquhoun  George,  Grantley,  O. 

Cook  Guy  R.,  B.  A.,  Aultsville,  O. 

Cook  Wm.  Henry,  Drummond ville,  Q. 

Cream  Thos.  N.,  Québec,  Q. 

Crothers  Wm.,  Clarenceville,  Q. 

Eberle  Henry,  Morpeth,  O. 

Gray  Jokn  S  ,  Heckston,  O. 

Gréer  Tkos.  A.,  (olborne,  O. 

Hunt  Henry,  Notfield,  O. 

Johnson  Jas.  B.,  Weston,  O. 

Lang  Christopher  McL.,  Owen  Sound,  O. 

Levi  Eeuben,  Montréal,  Q. 

Mcllmoyl  Henry  A.,  Iroquois,  O. 

MacDonell  Richard  L.,  B  A.,  Montréal,  Q. 

McRae  George,  Renfrew,  O. 

Metcalfe  Henry  J ,  Kiceville,  O. 

Munro  Alex.,  Montréal,  Q. 

Murray  Chas.  H.,  B.  A.,  Montréal,  Q. 

Powell  Robert  W.,  Ottawa,  O. 

Reddy  Herbert  L.,  B.  A.,  Montréal,  Q. 

Ritchie  Arthur  F.,  B.  A.,  Montréal,  Q. 

Robinson  Stephen  J.,  Brantford,  O. 

Ross  Wm.  D.,  Ottawa,  O. 

Secord  Levi,  Brantford,  O. 

Smith  Wm.,  Lachute,  Q. 

Snider,  Fred.  S.,  Simcoe,'0. 

Stevenson  Chas.  N.,  Sarnis,  O. 

Stevenson  Sabine,  Cayuga,  O. 

Storris  Arthur,  Cornwallis,  K.  S. 

Stroud  Chas.  S.,  Montréal,  Q. 

Young  Philip  R.,  Clarenceville,  Q. 

The  following  gentlemen,  31  in  number,  hâve  fulfilled 
ail  the  requirements  to  entitle  them  to  the  degreo  of  M. 
D.,  C.  M.,  from  this  University,  Thèse  exercises  consist 
in  examinations,  hoth  written  and  oral,  on  the  following 
subjects  : — Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine.  Obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women 
and  children,  Médical  Jurisprudence  and  Hygiène,  and 
also  Clinical  examinations  in  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
conductei  at  the  bedside  in  the  Hospital. 

The  names  of  the  successful  candidates,  and  their 
résidences,  arc  as  follows  : — 

Bain  Hugh  U ,  B.  A..  Perth,  O. 
Benson  Joseph  B.,  Chatham,  N.  B. 
Bomberry  George  E.,  Tuscarora,  O. 
Brossard  Jean  Bte.,  Laprairie,  Q. 
Burland  William  H.,  Montréal,  Q. 
Christie  John  H.,  B.  A.,  Lachute,  Q. 
Dorland  James,  Adolphustown,  O. 
Dowling  John  F.,  Appleton,  U. 
Duncan  George  C.,  Port  Dover,  O. 
Falls  Samuel  K.,  Carp,  O. 
Gilbert  Henry  L.,  Sherbrooke,  Q. 
Goodhue  Perkins  J.,  Banville,  Q. 
Graham  Kenneth  D.,  Ottawa,  O. 
Hanington  Emest,  B.  C,  Shediac,  N.  B. 
Hanover  William  I.,  Leeds,  Q. 
Jamieson  Thos.  A.,  Lancaster,  O. 
Kearney  William  J.,  Montréal,  Q. 
Langlois  Onezime  X.,  Windsor,  O. 
Mattice  Richard  J.,  Moulinette,  O. 
McDerrnid  William,  Martintown,  O. 
Meek  James  A.,  Cornwallis,  N.  S. 
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Monk  George  H.,  Montréal,  Q. 

Nelles  James  M.,  Brantford,  O. 

Ross  William  D.,  Ottawa,  O. 

Scott  William  F.,  Hull,  Q. 

Tunstall  Simon  J.,  B.  A.,  St.  Ann's,  Q. 

Ward  Micheal  O'B.,  Montréal,  Q. 

Wigle  Hiram,  Essex  i  entre,  O. 

Woods  Edmund  J.  J.,  Aylmer,  Q. 

Woolway  Christopher  C.,  St.  Mary's,  O. 

Three  of  the  above  named  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Burland, 
Gilbert  and  Woolway,  are  under  âge.  They  hâve, 
however,  passed  ail  the  examinations  and  fulfilledail  the 
requirements  necessary  for  graduation,  and  only  await 
their  majority  to  receive  their  Degree. 

The  following  gentlemen  passed  the  examinations  in 
Theoretieal  Chemislry  : 


Henry  Greaver, 
G.  Cannon, 
John  Brodie, 
G.  E.  Armstrong, 
J.  A.  Lane, 
A.  C.  Fraser. 
Frank  L.  Miner, 
C.  L.  Cotton. 


G.  A.  Park, 
D.  J.  Quigley, 
W.  B.  Elliot, 
B.  Collison, 
D.  H.  Cameron, 
L.  A.  Fortier, 
J.  R.  McLaren, 


Students  who  hâve  passed  the  examinations  in  Botany 
and  Zoology  : 

BOTANY. 

Class  I — Ayer,  Butler,  Cameron.  T.  D.  ;  McGuigan,  Guerin, 
Fraser,  McCann,  McKinley,  Vineberg,  McLaughlin,  Pinson- 
neault,  Campbell,  Gibson. 

Class  II — Faulkner,  Ryan,  Cameron,  P.;  Stafford,  McLeod, 
J.  A.  ;  Greenwood,  McCrimmon,  Gillis,  Hutchinson,  Henwood, 
Smith,  Chisholm,  Rutherform,  Kirk. 

Class  III — Riley,  Morden,  McLeod,  J.  ;  Collison,  Weir,  Irwin, 
Brennan,  Fenwick,  Farley,  McDonald,  Fogg. 

ZOOLOGT. 

Class  I — Butler. 

The  Médical  Facuity  Piizes  are  three  in  number: — 

lst.  The  Holmes  Gold  Medal,  awarded  to  the  graduate  who 
receives  the  highest  aggregate  number  of  maiks  for  the  best 
examinations,  written  and  oral,  in  both  Primary  and  Final 
branches,  as  also  for  an  inaugural  thesis. 

2nd.  A  prize  in  books,  awarded  for  the  best  examination, 
written  and  oral,  in  the  final  branches.  The  gold  medallist  is 
not  permitted  to  compete  for  this  prize. 

3rd.  A  prize  in  books,  awarded  for  the  best  examination, 
written  and  oral,  in  the  primary  branches. 

The  Holmes  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Simon  J.  Tunstall, 
B.  A.,  St.  Ann's,  P.  Q. 

The  prize  for  the  final  examination  was  awarded  to  Joseph 
B.  Benson,  Chatham,  N.  B.  Christopher  J.  Woolway  was  pre- 
vented  by  illness  on  the  day  of  the  public  written  examination 
from  competing  for  honors,  but  he  deserves  spécial  mention  as 
he  received  the  full  number  of  marks  at  his  clinical  and  oral 
examinations. 

Mr.  Duncan  also  deserves  spécial  mention  for  lus  great 
mechanical  ingenuity  in  constructing  a  sphygmograpli,  with 
improvements  of  his  own,  for  measuring  the  force  and  undula- 
tions  of  the  arterial  puise. 

The  prize  for  the  primary  examination  was  awarded  to  Chas. 
S.  Murray,  B.  A.,  Montréal,  Q.,  and  Robert  W.  Powell,  Ottawa, 
(  >.     Thèse  two  gentlemen  received  an  equal  number  of  marks. 

The  following  gentlemen,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
mûrit,  deservc  honourable  mention  : — 

In  the  first  examination  Messrs.  Hanington,  Hume,  Bain, 
Ross,  Falls,  Ward  and  Scott. 

In  the  primary  examination  Messrs.  MacDonnell,  Ritchie, 
Smith,  Levi,  Young,  Reddy,  Secord,  Snider,  Ross,  Hunt,  Cook 
and  Sabine  Stevenson. 

frofessor's  prize. 

Botany — Ayer. 

Zoology — Butler. 

Prize  for  the  best  collection  of  plants,  C.  L.  Cotton.  Those 
deserving  honourable  mention  in  Botany,  Messrs.  Butler,  F.  D. 
Cameron,  and  McGuigan.  For  collection  of  plants  wellprepared 
and  déterminée!,  honourable  mention,  James  Bell. 


l'RACTICAL   ANATOJIY. 

Demonstrator's  prize  in  the  Senior  Class,  awarded  to  John 
Brodie. 

Those  deserving  honourable  mention  for  care  and  assiduity, 
Messrs.  A.  C.  Fraser,  James  Bell,  F.  D.  Miner,  G.  E.  Armstrong, 
and  Wm  H.  Howle. 

Junior  ClasB  prize  awarded  to  N.  Ayer.  Honourable  mention 
Messrs.  A.  Jamieson,  W.  B.  Gibson,  Fred.  Campbell,  F.  J.  Staf- 
ford  and  J.  J.  Guérin. 

Principal  Dawson,  assisted  by  Dr.  Craik,  then  presented 
the  diplomas  and  conferred  the  degrees  on  the  successful 
graduâtes. 

Dr.  James  M.  Nelles,  of  Brantford,  Ont.,  then  on  behalf 
of  his  associate  graduâtes  in  the  Médical  Facuity,  gave 
the  Valedictory.  B>  spoke  at  length  on  the  fact  that  the 
class  was  now  breaking  up,  alluded  feelingly  to  the  tics 
which  werc  being  severed  between  the  teacher  and 
pupil,  but  hoped  they  would  long  be  held  in  remem- 
brauce  ;  they  were  now  going  to  make  use  of  the 
éducation  which  they  had  received  in  Aima  Mater,  and 
he  hoped  they  wouïd  do  their  utmost  to  uphold  lier 
good  name  by  being  zealous  in  the  cause  for  which  they 
had  devoted  so  much  persevering  study.  He  advised 
adhérence  to  the  principle  of  doing  good  to  mankind  in 
their  common  profession  rather  than  to  a  sordid  désire 
for  gain  ;  comparing  the  students  of  the  past  with  those 
of  the  présent,  the  latter  being  according  to  his  déduction 
fully  up  to  the  former  ;  they  were  also  fully  as  well 
behaved  in  moral  and  law-abiding  matters  as  any  other 
young  gentlemen  ;  lie  advised  students  who  wish  to 
succeed  to  closely  apply  themselvesto  study,  andsee  less 
of  saloons,  théâtres.  &c.  Exhorting  his  fellow  graduâtes 
to  be  firra  and  careful  in  their  future  practices,  he 
described  the  suffering  which  médical  science  w;is 
expected  to  relieve,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to 
be  accomplished.  After  some  advice  to  students,  he 
concluded  his  address  by  earnestly  thanking  the  ladies 
for  their  présence  and  the  influence  which  their  favor 
had  exercised  on  the  students  who  were  now  going 
away,  and  asked  fjr  a  continuation  of  their  interest  for 
those  who  would  become  students  hereafter  from  time 
to  time.  After  bidding  goodbye  to  ail  in  the  name  of  his 
fellow  graduâtes,  Dr.  Nelles  sat  down  amid  great 
applause. 

Dr.  Osier  on  behalf  of  the  Facuity  addressed  the 
gradualing  class  briefly.  It  rested  with  tliemsclves  in  a 
great  measure  as  to  how  they  succeeded.  Medicine  was 
not  the  same  stereotyped  matter  as  law  or  theology  :  il 
was  a  progressivr  study,  and  reçraired  close  and  careful 
study.  He  alluded  U>  the  use  of  liquor  in  médical 
practice,  and  said  thisshould  receive  such  close  attention 
of  ail  practitioners  as  would  keep  its  use  as  a  medicine 
from  being  made  the  basis  of  a  beverage.  After  some 
remarks  as  to  prosecuting  unlicensed  practitioners.  Dr. 
Osier  concluded  by  wishing  the  graduâtes  ail  success. 

W.  H.  Kerr,  Esq.,  Q.  C,  then  read  the  following  list  of 
naines,  prize  nien  graduâtes  : 

PACULTY    OF    LAW. 

Third  Year  or  Graduating  Class. 
Elizabeth  Torrance  gold  medal  :  David  Major. 
Second  prize  given  for  best  Thesis,  John  S.  Hall,  B.  A. 
Third  prizo  for  second  place  in  gênerai  proficiency,  John  S. 
Hall,  B.  A. 

In  the  Second  Year. 
First  prize:  Charles  J.  Doherty. 
Second  prize  :  Steadmau  A.  Lebourvoau. 
In  the  First  Year. 

I'irst  prize:   Henry  S.  W.  (ioodhue. 
The  second  place  is  undecided. 

CLASS    EXAMINATIONS. — COMMERCIAL    LAW. 

The  Dean  of  the.  Facuity,  Hon.  J.  J.  C.  Abbott, Q.C.,  D.C.  1... 
and  Professor  Wurtele,  Q.  C,  B.  C.  L. 
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Graduating  Class. 
First  :  David  Major. 
Second  :  John  S.  Hall. 

Second  Year. 
First  :  William  Scullen . 
Second  :  Charles  J.  Doherty. 

First  Year. 
First  :  Henry  S.  W.  Goodhue. 
Second  :  John  M.  McDougall. 

LAW  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

Professor  Laflamme,  Q.  C,  D.  C.  L.,  and  Professor  Rainville, 
L.  L.  B.,  (Laval).  - 

Graduating  Class. 
First  :  David  Major. 
Second  :  John  S.  Hall. 

Second  Year. 
First  :  Steadman  A.  Labourveau. 
Second  :  Charles  J.  Doherty. 

First  Year. 
First:  Henry  S.  W.  Goodhue. 
The  second  place  is  undecided. 

CEIMINAL  AND  CONSTITCHONAL  LAW. 

Prof'essor  Carter,  Q.  C,  D.  C.  L.,  and  Mr.  Archibald,  B.  A., 
B.  C.  L. 

Graduating  Class. 
First  :  David  Major. 
Second:  Rev.  A.  B.  Charnbers. 

Second  Year. 
First  :   James  N.  Greenshields,  Steadman  A.   Lebourveau  ; 
equal. 

Second  :  Samuel  Hutchison. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

Prof'essor  Kerr,  Q.  C  ,  D.  C.  L. 

Graduating  Class. 
First:  Rev.  A.  B.  Charnbers. 
Second  :  Thomas  Niçois,  M.  D.,  LL.  B. 

Second  Year. 
First  :  Charles  J.  Doherty. 
Second  :   Samuel  Hutchison. 

ROMAN  LAW. 

Professor  Trenholme,  M.  A.,  B.  C.  L.,  and  Lecturer  GeoiFrion, 
B.  C.  L. 

Graduating  Class. 

First  :  David  Major,  John  S.  Hall  ;  equal. 

Second  Year. 
First  :  Charles  J.  Doherty. 
Second  :  François  Bisaillon. 

First  Year. 
First  :  Henry  S.  W.  Goodhue. 
The  second  place  is  undecided. 

CIVIL   PROCEDCIÎE. 

Professor  Doutre,  B.  C.  L. 

Graduating  Class. 
First  :  David  Major. 
Second  :  Rodolphe  Des  Rivières. 

Second  Year. 
First  :  Charles  J.  Doherty. 
Second  :  Paschal  Tache. 

First  Year. 
First  :  Frederick  Monk. 
Second  :  Francis  J.  Curran. 

LEGAL  H1ST0RY  AND  ISIBI.IOGRArilY. 

Lecturer,  Lareau,  B.  C.  L. 

Graduating  Class. 
First  :  David  Major. 
Second  :  John  S.  Hall. 

Second  Year. 
First  :  Charles  J.  Doherty. 
Second  .  Steadman  A  Lebourveau. 
First  Year. 
First  :  Henry  S.  W.  Goodhue. 
The  second  place  is  undecided. 

Dr.  Dawson  having  conferred  the  degrees  on  the 
graduâtes  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

Mr.  John  S.  Hall,  Jr.,  came  forward  ou  behalf  of  his 
associate  graduâtes  and  delivered  the  valedictory.  In 
brief  and  pointed  ternis  he  alluded  to  what  was  expected 


of  those  who  were  now  going  forth  after  having  completed 
their  studies,  and,  in  conclusion,  thanked  those  who  had 
been  their  preceptors  for  so  long,  and,  amid  applause, 
resumed  bis  seat. 

Prof.  H.  F.  Rainville,  L.  L.  B.,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty, 
briefly  addressed  the  graduâtes  in  French. 

The  Ghairman  having  called  upon  the  Viee-Chancellor 
for  an  address. 

Principal  Dawson  said — We  had  expected  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University  would  bave  been  présent 
on  this  occasion,  but  the  effects  of  a  récent  severe  illness, 
from  wbich,  however,  we  are  happy  to  know  that  he  is 
rapidly  recovering,  prevent  his  attendance.  Wehope  that 
he  wiïloccupy  his  accustomed  place  in  the  approaching 
meeting  of  Convocation  for  conferring  degrees  in  Arts 
on  the  3rd  of  May. 

We  hâve  to-day  to  moum  the  récent  departure  form 
among  us  of  one  of  the  rnost  eminent  benefactors  of  this 
University,  Mr.  William  Molson,  of  whom  the  Hall  in 
which  we  meet  is  one  of  the  memorials.  Mr.  Molson's 
Personal  character  and  publi-c  virtues  are  too  well  known 
to  require  any  enlogy  from  us,  but  his  influence  in  the 
growth  of  this  University,  and  especially  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  belongs  to  the  history  of  éducation  in  Canada  ;  and 
it  is  preferred  to  refer  more  fully  to  it  at  the  meeting  of 
Convocation  in  May. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Oxenden  then  closed  the 
meeting  with  the  Bénédiction,  and  the  meeting  soon 
after  broke  up. — Montréal  Gazette. 


Itcport  of  Québec  Higii  School. 

EASTER    EXAMINATION. 

(From  the  Québec  Mbrning  Chronicle.) 

The  Easter  Examination  of  the  Québec  High  School 
opened  on  Tuesday,  and  continuée!  until  Wednesday 
afternoon,  when  the  School  broke  up  for  the  hoiidays. 
The  examination  was  held  in  the  grand  hall  as  usual. 
There  was  an  unusually  small  attendance  of  ihe  public. 

The  subjects  of  examination  were  as  follows  : — 

First  Class.  —  English  :  Reading,  Spelling,  Explanation, 
English  Grammar  and  Geography.  Arithmetic  :  Simple  Rules. 
Recitation:  (2nd  class)  Wilkins,  "  Henry' s  address  to  his 
Soldiers."  French.  Ahn's  method.  Latin:  Edin.  Acad.  Gram- 
mar Exercises  and  Commercial  Accounts  (Bills  of  Parcels). 
Recitation:  Anderson,  "  Liberty  and  Slavery  "  ;  Phillips,  "The 
Océan." 

Second  Class.  —  English  :  Reading,  Spelling,  Explanation, 
English  Grammar,  simple  rules  I-VI,  Geography  —  Europe. 
Arithmetic:  Compound  Rules.  Recitation:  Andrews,  ''Charge 
ofthelàght  Brigade";  Wiggs,  "Henry  V  to  his  soldiers." 
French:  Ahn's  French  method.  Latin:  Edin.  Acad.  Delectus, 
répétitions  of  last  years  work.  Exercise  and  Commercial  Ac- 
counts, (Invoice  sales  ) 

Third  Class — French  :  Introduction,  Exercise  1  a  36  de 
Fasquelles  French  course,  Mémoire  et  Lecture,  les  trois 
première  sections  du  morceau,  Les  Sapeur  de  dix  ans.  Conju- 
gation  des  Verbes,  règles  des  quatre  conjugaisons  et  quelques 
verbes  irréguliers,  Alber.  Courir,  etc.  Arithmetic  :  Vulgar  and 
Décimal  Fraction.  Latin  •  1 — Grammar,  the  verbs  which  are 
not  conjugated  according  to  the  model  verbs.  Practical 
exercises.  2 — Reading  Cresar's  commentaries  on  the  Gallic  war, 
VI.  1—21.  Greek  :  the  declination  of  the  noun  and  adjective 
and  the  conjugation  oîivn  va  in  the  active  and  middle  voices. 
Exercises  on  the  lessons  learned.  Recitation  :  G.  Veasey, 
"  Breathes  there  a  Man.  " 

Fourth  Class — French:  Introduction,  [exercises  61  a  88  de 
Fasquelle  French  course.  Mémoire  et  Lecture  :  Le  memur 
sans-souci  (the  Fasquelle's  colloquial  French  reader),  trois 
couplets  de  la  Marseillaise  (Fasquelle's  French  course.)  Conju- 
gation des  verbes  irréguliers.  Algebra.  Euclid  :  st  Book  to 
19th  prop.  Latin  :  Livy,  XXI.,   1-14.  Grammar  :    the  Syntax  of 
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the  Supines  Gerund,  gerundine  and  the  Part.,  besides  the 
consecutio  temporum  the  Ace.  with  the  Inf.  and  the  Abl 
absolute  exercises  to  illustrate  the  rules  mentioned  above. 
Greek  :  Grammar,  répétition  of  last  year's  work,  besides  ths 
mute  verbs  and  liquid  verbs,  and  a  part  of  the  rules  of  the 
Syntax.  Exercises.  2 — Xenophon's  Anabasis,  1-8. 

German  Class  (8  students) — Ahn's  grammar  and  reading  book 
— Translating  short  sentences  from  German  into  English,  and 
from  English  into  German.  Translation  of  short  narratives — 
examination  on  the  structure  of  the  language,  its  declinations 
and  conjugations,  &c. — (Examined  by  Fletcher.) 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  examination  on  Wednesday,  Rev. 
Dr.  Cook  read  a  correspondent  winch  had  passed  between  the 
Secretary  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  and  the 
authorities  of  the  High  School,  in  which  His  Excellency  had 
stated  his  désire  to  présent  a  silver  medal  annually  to  the 
student  of  highest  standing  in  Classics  and  Mathematics.  He 
further  stated  that  on  receipt  of  this  communication  a  séries 
of  written  questions  had  been  prepared  for  the  students  on  the 
following  subjects  :— Latin,  Greek,  Euclid,  Algebra,  Ancient 
Geography  and  Ancient  History,  ten  questions  on  each,  the 
whole  being  estimated  at  one  thôusand  marks.  The  candidates 
were  then  allowed  11  hours,  without  assistance  ofany  kind,  in 
the  High  School  building,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Rector,  to  prépare  their  written  replies.  It  then  appeared, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  thèse  answers,  that  Master  Arthur 
Judge  was  entitled  to  the  medal  of  this  year,  having  received 
942  marks  out  of  a  possible  1000.  The  five  next  in  merit,  some 
of  ffliom  appreached  the  successf ul  candidate  very  nearly,  were 
A.  Colley,  W.  Stevenson,  D.  Richardson,  T.  Watson  and  E. 
Walker.  The  examiners  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cook,  Principal  of 
Morrin  Collège,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  the  Rev.  Mr  Wright,  Dr. 
-Miles,  Assistant  .w inisterof  Public  Instruction,  and  Mr.  Fletcher. 
The  resuit  of  the  examination  was  highly  creditable  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  teachers.  The  junior  classes  shewed  most 
thorough  and  careful  training  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Elliot,  teacher 
of  the  preparatory  division  ;  the  Classics  and  German,  under 
our  old  friend,  Professor  Miller,  and  the  French  department, 
under  .Mr.  Jules  Pierard,  a  teacher  possessing  the  highest 
credentials  from  the  authorities  of'Belgium,  had  evidently  been 
well  attended  to,  and  Professor  McQuarrie,  from  Morrin  Cellege, 
whose  valuable  services  the  High  School  Directors  hâve  lately 
been  fortunate  enough  to  engage,  shewed  the  ability  with  which 
ch  he  entered  on  his  rôle  as  znstructor  in  Mathematics.  To  the 
worthy  Rector,  Mr.  VVilkie,  too  much  praise  can  scarcely  be 
awarded  for  lus  unwearied  energy  and  intelligent  supervision 
of  the  whole  course  of  studies  at  the  High  School. 

The  examination  was  attended  by  a  numerous  and  appréciative 
audience,  several  of  the  leading  citizens,  and  the  parents  of  the 
scholars  being  présent. 

An  erroneous  idea  bas,  we  apprehend,  got  abroad  in  relation 
to  the  préparation  of  the  papers  in  the  compétition  for  the 
Dufferin  medal,  arising  from  the  report  of  the  examination 
which  appeared  in  our  English  evening  contemporary.  The 
actual  time  occupied  was  eleven  hours,  not  one,  as  seems  to  be 
the  existing  impression.  Of  course  the  time  was  spread  over  | 
several  days  ;  thus  three  hours  were  devoted  to  Latin,  two  to 
Greek,  two  to  Algebra,  two  to  Ancient  History  and  Geography, 
and  two  to  Euclid.  The  work,  it  will  be  seen,  was  severe  I 
enough,  and  ample  provision  made  for  the  mastery  of  the 
subjects  posed  under  the  différent  heads. 

We  subjoin  a  corrected  list  of  the  order  of  merit  : 

ORDER  OF  MERIT— EASTER,  1875. 

FOURTH   CLASS. 

(heek — 1  Judge,  2  Watson,  3  Richardson. 

Latin     1  Judge,  2  Watson,  3  Colley 

French —    Judge,  2    olley,  3  Elliott. 

Euchd— ,  Judge,  2  Watson,  3  Walker. 

Algebra     1  Judge,  2  Veasey. 

Natural  Philosophy  — 1  Judge,  2  Colley,  3  Walker  and  Geo. 
Stevenson,  equal. 

Ancient  Geography  and  History— 1  Judge,  2  Colley,,  3  Walker. 

Recitation — Veasey. 

Writing  and  Commercial  Accounts— 1  Judge,  2  Veasev,  3 
Walker. 

TBIRD  CLASS. 

Greek — 1  Fraser,  2  Fry. 

Latin  -1  M.  Goldstein,  2  Fraser,  3  J.  Goldstein. 
German — 1  W.  Goldstein,  2  J.  Goldstein. 
French— 1  M.  Goldstein,  2  J.  Goldstein,  3  Fry. 


Natural  Philosophy— 1  J.  Glass,  2  Fraser,  3  McLeod. 

Arithmetic— 1  r'oy,  2  Veasey,  3  M.  Goldsteid  and  McLeod, 
equal 

Geography,  Ancient  and  Modem— 1  J.  Goldstein,  2  M. 
Goldstein,  3  Foy. 

Writing  and  Commercial  Accounts — 1  M.  Goldstein,  2  J. 
Goldstein,  3  Myles. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Latin — 1  Bell,  2  Dunscomb,  3  Mossman. 

German — I  Dunscomb. 

French— 1  Thibaudeau,  2  Phillips,  3  Joseph  and  D.  Hossack, 
equal. 

English— 1  G.  Bland,  8  Phillips,  3  Morrison,  4  McCord. 

Geography  and  History — 1   Morrison,  2  Bland,  3  Anderson. 

Recitation— 1  Wilkins,  2  Philips,  3  Judge,  4  Wiggs  and  A. 
Andrew,  equal. 

Arithmetic— 1  Bland,  2  McCord,  3  Read. 

Writing — 1  McCord,  2  Wiggs,  3  Judge. 

Commercial  Accounts — 1  Borland,  2  McCord,  3  Judge. 

Largest  Collections  of  Exercices — 1  Thibaudeau 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Latin— 1  Bland,  2  Hunter,  3  Moffatt.  I 
French — I  Lachance,  2  Hunter,  3  Fyfe. 
English — 1  Bland,  2  Bowen,  3  F.  Woodley. 
Geography  and  History     1  Bland,  2  Moffat,  3  Bowen. 
Arithmetic — 1  Bowen,  1  Muirhead,  3  Proctor  and  Bland,  equal. 
Writing — 1  Fry,  2  Hossack. 
Commercial  Accounts — 1  Fry,  2  Fyfe. 
Largest  Collection  of  Exercises  —1  Fry,  2  Fyfe. 

D.  Wilkie,  M.  A. 
Rector. 


The  Dtifieriii  Medal. 

(From  the  Québec  Morning  Chronicle.) 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  seems  determined  to 
leave  behind  him  lasting  memorials  of  his  administration  of 
the  Government  of  the  Dominion.  The  latest  act  of  his 
munificence  which  we  bave  the  pleasure  of  recording  is  the 
foundation  of  a  medal  in  classics  and  mathematics  to  be 
competed  for  in  the  High  School  in  this  city.  As  the  report 
of  the  Easter  Examination  shows,  the  medal  was  won  by  Master 
Arthur  Judge,  who  obtained  942  marks  out  of  a  possible  1000, 
and  we  must  say,  from  a  perusal  of  the  papers  presented  by 
the  foremost  competitors,  that  the  winner  may  well  afîord  to 
be  proud  of  his  prize,  and  the  community  of  the  institution 
which  is  tuining  out  such  a  class  of  educated  youth.  We 
wonder  if  any  of  our  readers  who  send  their  sons  to  expensive 
schools,  and  cheerfully  sign  libéral  chèques  in  payment  of  fées, 
ever  think  that  they  owe  something  more  tlian  pecuniary 
assistance  to  the  cause  of  éducation,  that  there  is  due  to  the 
teacher  a  share  of  moral  support,  of  personal  interest,  and  the 
influence  of  apractical  inspection  of  the  work  he  is  performing 
in  training  the  mind  of  youth  for  the  great  battlo  of  life.  We 
bave  watched  a  good  many  examinations  in  the  High  School, 
and  we  must  say  that  slim  attendances  and  a  languid,  wearied 
disinterest  in  the  proceedings  bas  seemed  to  us  to  be  the 
characteristic  sentiment  of  the  audience  in  Québec.  When  the 
cheers  of  the  boys  announced  that  ail  was  over  and  the  holiday 
season  inaugurated,  a  gênerai  expression  of  thankfulness  was 
perceptible,  and  a  rapid  withdrawal  wound  up  the  great  event 
of  schoolboy  existence.  The  teachers  played  their  parts  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  the  boys  put  forth  their  best  efforts,  but 
of  public  interest  there  was  none.  We  looked  in  vain  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last  for  the  gentlemen  of  weight  and 
influence  who,  we  know  well,  take  a  deep  sort  of  abstract 
interest  in  éducation,  and  are  wont  to  speak  very  sensibly  of 
its  blessed  effects  upon  the  constitution  of  society,  and  the 
spread  of  civil  ami  religions  liberty  ;  a  dozen  ladies  and 
halfa-dozen  or  so  of  the  other  persuasion  comprised  t ho 
attendance  of  the  parents,  tho  relatives,  the  friends  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  public  invited  by  the  Rector  (*).  Under  this 
unmerited  neglect,  the  proceedings  dragged  along  spiritlessly 


(')  Amongthose  présent  to  a&^i  examination  were  Dr.  Cook, 

Principal  of  Morrin  Collège,  Dr.  Miles  of  the  Public  Instruction 
Department,  Mr.  Fletcher  oftbe  Crown  Lands  Department  and  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Clark  and  Wi 
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in  a  soul-depressing  hush,  broken  only  by  the  voice  of  the 
examiner  and  the  answer  of  the  examined,  which  echoed  in 
the  Grand  Hall  as  in  a  vault.  Lord  Dufferin  thought  it  worth 
his  while,  in  the  press  of  public  business,  to  remember  the  High 
School  and  its  examination,  but  in  Québec  même  the  citizens 
find  it  too  great  a  strain  upon  their  time  and  attention  to 
brighten  up  the  monotonous  round  of  the  teacher's  life  with  a 
little  encouragement,  or  stir  the  pupils  to  émulation  by  their 
présence  at  the  arena  of  educational  attainment.  This  apathy 
is  unfortunately  not  alono  confined  to  disinterest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  High  School,  but  to  the  cause  of  Protestant  éducation 
generally.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  indefatigable  gentlemen 
who  exert  themselves  to  secure  the  best  administration  of  the 
pittance  falling  to  the  share  of  the  Protestant  School  Commis- 
sioners,  there  is  hardly  a  prominent  man  in  the  community 
directly  concerned  in  the  few  educational  schemes  we  possess, 
and  it  is  because  there  does  not  exist  amongst  ourselves  that 
interest  and  activity  which  marks  our  French  and  Catholic 
fellow  citizens,  that  there  is  a  statute  providing  for  the  collection 
of  a  school  tax  which  would  materially  enhance  the  means  at 
the  disposai  of  the  Protestant  School  Commissioners,  remaining 
inoperative,  and  the  Commission  kept  out  of  its  rightful  due. 
This  is  the  very  serious  aspect  of  the  question  which  is  yearly 
becoming  a  graver  one,  as  the  educational  requirements  of  the 
Protestant  population  become  larger  and  their  provision  cost- 
lier.  Let  us  hope  that  some  of  our  wealthy  and  influential 
citizens  will  take  the  example  of  Lord  Dufferin  into  considéra- 
tion, and  discover  a  more  fruitful  interest  in  the  working  of 
our  public  schools.  Until  a  new  departure  in  this  direction  is 
taken,  we  do  not  apprehend  any  great  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  thèse  institutions,  which,  in  Québec  at  least,  are 
starving  for  want  of  practical  and  moral  encouragement. 


POETRY 


Groiving  up. 

{From  AU  The  Ycar  ltouwl.i 
Oh  to  keep  tliem  still  around  us,  baby  darlings  l'resli  and  pure. 
"  Mother's"  smile  their  pi easures  crowning,  "  mothers"  kiss  their 
•  [sorrow's  cure  ; 

Oh  lo  keep  the  waxen  touches,  sunny  curls,  nnd  radiant  eyes, 
Pattering  feet,  and  eager  prattle— aliyoung  life's  lost  Paradise  ! 
One  bright  head  above  the  other,  tiny  hands  that  clung  and  clasped, 
Little  forms,  that  close  enfolding,  ail  oI'Love's  best  gifts  were  grasped, 
Sportingin  the  Summer  sunshine,  glancing  round  the  Winter  hearth, 
Bidding  ail  the  bright  world  écho  with  their  fearless,  careless  mirth. 

Oh  to  keep  them  ;  how  they  gladdened  ail  the  paths  from  day  to  day, 
\Vhat  gay  dreams  we  fashioned  of  them,  as  in  rosy  sleepthey  lay  ; 
How  cach  hroken  word  was  welcomed,  how  each  slruggling  thought 

[was  hailed. 
As  cach  barque  went  tloating  seaward,love-bedecked  and  fancv-sailed  ! 

Gliding  from  our  jealous  watching,  gliding  from  our  clinging  hold, 
Lo  !  the  brave  leaves  blooni  and  burgeon  ;  lo  !  the  shy,  sweet  buds 

[vrafold  ; 
l'ast  to  Hp,  and  cheek,  and  tresses  steals  the  maiden's  bashful  jov  ; 
l'"ast  the  frank,  bold  man's  assertion  tones  the  accents  of  the  boy. 
Neither  love  nor  longing  keeps  them  ;  soon  in  other  shape  than  ours 
Those  young  hands  will  seize  the  weapons,  build  their  castles,  plant 

[their  flowers  ; 
Soon  a  fresher  hope  will  brighten  the  dear  eyes  we  trained  to  see  ; 
Soon  a  closer  love  than  ours  in  thèse  wakeniiîg  hearts  will  be. 
So  it  is,  and  well  it  is  so  ;  fast  the  river  nears  the  main. 
Backward  yearnings  are  but  idle  ;  dawning  never  glows  again  ; 
Slow  and  sure  the  distance  deepens,  slow  and  sure  the  linksare  rent  ; 
Lot  us  pluck  our  Autumn  roses,  with  their  sober  bloom  content. 
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The  Compton  LadieV  Collège. 

Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  learn  some  particulars 
of  an  important  undertaking  commencée!  not  long  since 
in  the  Eastern  Townships,  in  the  interest  of  Protestant 
Femab  Education.  Like  other  undertakings  intended  to 
be  carried  out,  in  the  country,  on  a  considérable  scale 
this  Institution  had,  at  the  outset.  spécial  difïicullies  tô 


surmount  which  could  only  be  removed  gradually  in  the 
absence  of  the  well  known  facilities  enjoyed  by  extensive 
seminaries  located  in  cities.  Its  promoters,"  however, 
justly  considered  that  a  well  equipped  Ladies'  Collège, 
established  at  a  distance  from  the  great  centres  of  popula- 
tion, and  with  the  healthful  surroundings  and  other  local 
advantages  which  cannot  possibly  be  obtained  in  a  city, 
has  long  been  a  desideratum  that  many  parents  and 
guardians  would  be  very  glad  to  see  supplied.  By  an 
espenditure  of  upwards  of  $25,000  suitable  buildings  hâve 
been  erected,  externally  imposing  in  appearance,  of  no 
mean  architectural  pretensions,  on  an  admirably  chosen 
site,  with  fine  and  extensive  viewsin  every  direction,  and 
conveniently  accessible  from  the  neighbouring  station  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  passing  through  the  Eastern 
Townships  to  Portland.  ïnternally,  the  buildings  bave 
been  laid  out  and  tastefully  furnished  expressly  with  a 
view  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used.  There  is 
ample  space  for  the  comfortable  aecomodation  of  from  70 
to  100  lady  pupils.  The  several  school-rooms  and  class- 
rooms,  with  ail  requisite  appliances  for  carrying  on  the 
practical  business  of  éducation,  présent  an  aspect  ofentire 
fitness,  especially  as  regards  the  requirements  of  young 
ladies  ;  while  the  dining  hall,  corridors  and  very  neatly 
furnished  sleeping  apartments,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  providing  for  convenience,  health  and 
comfort.  Scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  the  number 
of  inmates  that  could  be  accomodated  hâve  as  yet  corne 
into  résidence.  But  a  passing  visit  to  the  establishment 
and  a  brief  inspection  of  its  advantages,  external  and 
internai — and  especially  a  personal  knowledge  of  the.high 
qualifications  of  the  gentleman  and  of  the  ladies  who  hâve 
now  for  some  time  been  patiently  and  skilfully  conduct- 
ing  this  good  work — would  not  fail  to  convince  any  one 
that  this  undertaking  is  in  every  way  woithy  of  the 
support  and  confidence  of  the  protestant  community,  and 
that  it  is  destined  in  due  time  to  take  its  place  as  one  of 
the  best  and  most  efficient  Ladies'  Seminaries  existing  in 
this  Province.  (*) 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  encouutered  by  parents  and 
guardians,  when  they  look  out  for  a  school  in  which  to 
place  their  girls,  is  the  usually  considérable  expense  they 
hâve  to  incur.  On  referring,  however,  to  the  prospectus 
of  this  Institution,  or  to  the  advertisement  published  in 
this  issue  of  our  Journal,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  charges 
for  éducation  and  ail  accommodations  in  the  Compton 
Ladies'  Collège  are  very  moderate  indeed,  for  it  was  a 
very  primary  object  in  the  scheme  of  its  promoters  to 
reduce  expenses  to  a  minimum,  and  at  the  same  time, 
not  to  fall  short  of  providing  adequately  the  essentials  to 
a  sound  libéral  éducation. 


We  notice  with  much  pleasure  that  John  H.  O'Neill, 
Esquire,  Barrister  at  Law,  now  in  London  as  the  Agent 
of  the  Québec  Government  for  émigration  purposes,  has 
been  selected  a  temporary  member  of  the  Saville  Club 
of  London.  This  Club  is  purely  literary,  and  holds  the 
first  rank  as  such  in  Great  Britain.  Inlimately  acquainted 
with  Mr.  O'Neill,  we  are  in  a  position  to  know  that  the 
distinction  could  not  hâve  been  conferred,  merely  causa 
honoris,  but  that  it  must  hâve  been  from  a  just  appréciation 
of  that  gentleman's  merit  andliterary  worth.  We  heartily 
congratulato  him — and  we  think  that  t'ne  educated 
literary  men  of  our  Province  oughtto  take  it  as  a  compli: 
ment  to  themselves,  that  one  of  their  confrères  should  be 
admitted  to  so  sélect  and  influential  a  Literary  Club  as 
the  Saville. 


(')  On  the  occasion,  of  a  récent  visit  the  writer  had  the 
opportunity  of  personally  observing  and  of  noting  ail  the 
particulars  atated  in  this  article.—  Edr.  J.  Education. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Old  Frieiids. — We  know  ail  that  can  be  said  in  laudation  of 
old  friends — the  people  whose  worth  lias  been  tried  and  their 
constancy  proved,  who  hâve  corne  when  you  hâve  called  and 
danced  when  you  piped,  been  faithful  in  sunshine  and  shadow 
alike,  not  envious  of  your  prosperity  nor  deserting  you  in  your 
adversity  ;  old  friends,  like  old  wine,  losing  the  crudity  of 
newness,  rnellowing  by  keeping,  and  blending  the  ripeness  of 
âge  with  the  vigour  of  youth.  It  is  true  in  certain  circum 
stances  and  under  certain  conditions  :  but  the  old  friend  of 
this  idéal  type  is  as  hard  to  find  as  any  other  idéal,  while  bad 
imitations  abound,  and  life  is  rendered  misérable  by  tliem. 

There  are  old  friends  who  make  the  fact  of  old  friendship  a 
basis  for  every  kind  of  unpleasantness.     Their  opinion  is  not 
asked,  but  they  volunteer  it  on  ail  occasions,  and  are  sure  to 
give  it  in  the  manner  which  galls  you  most,  and  which  you  can 
least  resent.     They  snub  you  before  your  latest  acquaintances 
— charming  people  of  good  status,   with  whom  you  especially 
désire  to  stand  well;  and  break  up  your  prétentions  of  présent 
superiority  by  that    sledge-hammer    of  old  friendsliip  which 
knocks  you  down  to   the   ground  and  will  stand  no  nonsense. 
The  more  formai  and  fastidious  your  company,  the  more  they 
will  rasp  your  nerves  by  the  coarse  familiarity  of  their  address  ; 
and  they  know  no  greater  pleasure  than   to  put  you  in  an 
entirely  false  position  by  pretending  to  keep  you  in  your  true 
place.     They  run  in  on  you  at  ail  times,  and  you  hâve  neither 
an  hour  undisturbed  nor  a  pursuit  uninterrupted,   still  less  a 
circumstance  in  your  past  life  kept  sacred  from  them.     The 
strictest  orders  to  your  servant  are  ignored,   and  they  push 
past  any  amount  of  verbal  barriers  with  irresistable  force  of  old 
friendship  to  which  nothing  can  be  denied.     Whatever  you  are 
doing  you  can  just  see  them,  they  say,   smiling  ;  and  they  hâve 
neither  conscience  nor  compassion  when  they  corne  and  eat  up 
your  time,  which  is  your  money,  for  the  gratification  of  hearing 
themselves  talk,  and  of  learning  how  you  are  getting  on.  They 
do  not  scruple  to  ask  about  your  aflairs  direct  questions  to 
which  perforée  you  must  give  an  answer,   silence  or  évasion 
betraying  the  truth  as  much  as  assent  ;  and  they  will  make  you 
a  présent  of  their  niind  on  the  matter,  which,  though  highly 
uncomplimentary,   you  are  expected  to  accept  with  becoming 
gratitude  and  humility.     If  you  hâve  known  them  in  your  early 
boyhood,  when  you  were  ail  uncivilized  hailfellows  together, 
they  refuse  to  respect  your  mature  dignity,  and  will  Tom  and 
Dick  and  Harry  you  to  the  end,  though  you  sit  in  a  horsehair 
wig  on  tho  bench,  while  your  class-mate  of  the  country  gram 
mar-school,  where  you  both  got  your  rudiments,   is  only  a  City 
clerk,  badly  paid  and  married  to  bis  landlady's  daughter.     To 
women  this  kind  of  return  from  the  grave  of  the  past  is  a 
dreadful  infliction  and  oftentimes  of  danger.     The  playfellows 
of  the  romping  hoydenish  days  dash  home,  bearded  and  bronzed, 
from  Australia  or  California  ;  stride  into  the  calm  circle  of  retined 
matronhood  with  the  old  familiar  manner  and  the  old  familiar 
terms  ;    asking  Fan  or  Nell   if  she   remembers   this  or   that 
adventure  on  the  mountain-side,   by  the  lake,  in  the  wood — 
topping  their  qucry  by  a  meaning  laugh  as  if  more  remained 
behind  than  was  expédient  to  déclare.     They  slap  the  dignitied 
husband  on  the  back,    and  call  him  a  d — d  lucky  dog.  telling 
him  that  they  envy  him  in  his  catch,  and  would  gladïy  stand 
in  his  shoes  if  they  could.  It  was  ail  that  cross  cornered  cursed 
fate  of  theirs  which  sent  them  oll'  to  Australia  or  California  ; 
else  he,  the  dignified   husband,    would  never   hâve   liad   the 
chance — hey,  Fan?  and  they  wink  when  they  say  it,   as  if  they 
had  good  grounds  to  go  on.     The'  wife  is  on  thorns  ail  the  time 
thèse  hateful  visits  last  ;  she  wonders  how  she  could  ever  hâve 
been  on  romping  terms  with  sucha  horror,  evenin  lier  youngest 
days,  and  feels  that  she  shall  hâte   lier  own  name  for  ever  after 
hearing  it  mouthed  and  bawled  by  her  old  friend  with  such 
agressive  familiarity.  The  husband,  if  jealous  by  nature,  begins 
to  look  sullen  and  suspicious.     Even   if  he  is  not  jea  ous,  but 
only  reserved  and  conventional,  he  does  not  like  what  he  soes, 
utill  less  what  he  hears  :  and  is  more  than  half  inclined  to 
think  he  bas  made  a  mistake,  and  that  Fan  or  Nellof  his  bosom 
would  hâve  been  better  mated  with  the  old  friend  from  the 
backwoods  than  with  him. 

The  old  friends  who  turn  up  in  this  way  at  ail  cornera  of 
your  life  are  sure  to  be  needy,  and  to  hold  their  old  friendship 
as  per  se  a  claim  on  pour  balance  at  the  bank.  They  stick  closer 
to  you  than  n  brothor,  and  you  aro  expected  to  stick  close  ta 


them  ;  and  as  a  sign  thereof,  to  provide  for  their  necessities  as 
so  much  interest  on  the  old  account  of  affection  still  running. 
If  you  shrink  from  them  and  try  to  shunt  them  quietly,  they  go 
about  the  world  proclaiming  your  ingratitude,  and  trumpoting 
both  their  claims  and  their  déserts.  They  déride  your  présent 
success,  which  they  call  stuck-up  and  mushroom,  telling  ail 
the  minor  miseries  of  your  past,  when  your  father  found  it 
hard  to  provide  suitably  for  his  large  family,  and  their  mother 
had  more  than  once  to  give  yours  a  child's  frock  and  pinafore 
in  pity  for  your  rags.  They  generally  contrive  to  make  a 
division  in  your  circle  ;  and  you  find  some  of  your  new  friends 
look  coldly  on  you  because  it  has  been  said  you  bave  been 
ungrateful  to  your  old.  The  whole  story  may  be  a  myth,  the 
mère  coinage  of  vanity  and  dissappointment  ;  but  when  did  the 
world  stop  to  prove  the  truth  before  it  was  condemned? 

There  is  no  circumstance  so  accidentai,  nokindness  so  trivial, 
that  it  cannot  be  made  to  constitute  a  claim  to  friendship   for 
life,   and  ail   that  friendship   includes — intimacy   before   the 
world,  pecuniary   help  when   needed,   no  déniai  of  time,  no 
family  secrets,  unvarying  inclusion  in  ail  your  entertainments, 
Personal   participation   in  ail  your   successes,   liberty   to   say 
unpleasant  things  without  ofi'ence,  to  interfère  in  your  arrange- 
ments, and  to  take  at  least  one  corner  of  your  soûl,  and  that 
not  a  small  one,  which  is  not  be  your  own  but  theirs.     Hâve 
they,  by  the  merest  chance,  introduced  you  to  your  wife  the 
beautiful  heiress,  to  your  husband  the   "  good  match?  " — the 
world  echoes  with  the  news,  and  the  echoes  are  never  suffered 
to  die  out.     It  is  told  everywhere,  and  always  as  if  your  happy 
marriage  were  the  object  they  had  had  in  view  from  the  earliest 
times;  as  if  they  had  lived  and  worked  for  a  consummation 
which  came  about  by  the  purest  accident.     Hâve  they  been 
helpful  and  friendly  when  your  first  child  was  boni,  or  nursery 
sickness  was  in  your  house  ? — you  are  bought  for  life,  you  and 
your   offspring  ;  unless   you  hâve   had  the  happy  thought  of 
making  them  sponsors,  when  they  learn  the  knack  of  disappear- 
ing  from  your  immédiate  circle,  and  of  only  turning  up  on  the 
formai  occasions  which  do  not  admit  of  making  présents.     Did 
they  introduce  you  to  your  first  employer  ? — your  subséquent 
success  is  the  work  of  their  hands,  and  they  bear  your  famé  on 
their  shoulders  like  complacent  Atlases  balancing  the  world. 
They  go  about  cackling  to  every  one  who  will  listen  to  them 
how  it  was  they  who  first  mentioned  your  name  to  the  Commis- 
sioners,  and  how,  in  conséquence,  the  Commissioners,  gave  you 
that  place  from  whence  dates  your  marvellous  rise  in  life  ;  how  it 
was  they  who  advised  your  father  to  send  you  to  sea  and  so  make 
a  man  of  you,  and  were  the  indirect  cause  of  your  K.  C.  B.-ship. 
But  for  them  you  would  hâve  been  a  mère  nobody,  grubbing  in  a 
dingy  city  office  to  this  day.     They  gave  you  your  start,  and 
you  owe  ail  you  are  to  them.     And  if  you  fail  to  honour  their 
draft  on  your  gratitude  to  the  fullest  amount,  they  proclaim 
you  a  defaulter  to  the  most  sacred  claims  and  the  most  pious 
feelings  of  humanity.     You  point  the  moral  of  the  base  ingra- 
titude of  man,  and  are  a  text  on  which  they  preach  the  sermon 
of  non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of  others.     Letdrowning  men 
sink  ;  the  week  go  to  the  wall  :  and  on  no  account  let  any  one 
trouble  himself  about  the  welfare  of  old  friends,  if  this  is  to 
be  the  reward.     Henceforth  you  are  morally  branded,  and  your 
old  friend  takes  care  that  the  iron  shall  be  hot.     There  is  no 
service,  however  trifling,  but  can  be  made  a  yoke  to  hang  round 
your  neck  for  life  ;  and  the  more  you  struggle  against  it  tho 
more  it  galls  you.     Your  best  plan  of  bearing  it  is  patience,  or 
resolute  and  decided  répudiation,  taking  ail  the  conséquences 
of  evil  speaking  without  wincing. 

To  thèse  friends  of  your  own  add  the  friends  of  the  family— 
those  uncomfortable  adhesives  who  cling  to  you  like  so  many 
octopods,  and  are  not  to  be  shaken  ofV  by  any  means  known  to 
you.  They  claim  you  as  their  own,  something  in  which  they 
hâve  the  rights  of  co-proprietorship,  because  they  knew  you 
when  you  were  in  your  cradle,  and  had  bored  your  parents  as 
they  want  to  bore  you.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say  that  circumstancos 
are  of  less  weight  than  character.  You  and  they  may  stand 
at  opposite  pôles  in  thought,  in  aspiration,  in  social  conditions, 
and  in  habits.  Xeveitheless  they  insist  on  that  the  bare  fact 
of  long-time  acquaintance  is  to  be  of  more  value  than  ail  theso 
vital  discrepancies  ;  and  you  find  yourself  saddled  with  friends 
who  are  utterly  uncongenial  to  you  in  every  respect,  because 
your  father  on'ce  lived  next  door  to  them  in  the  country  town 
where  you  were  born,  and  spent  one  evening  a  week  in  their 
societyplaying  long  whist  for  threeponny  points.  You  inhent 
your  weak  chest  and  your  snub  nose,  goût  in  your  blood,  and  a 
handful  of  ugly  skeletona   in  your  cupboard— thèse  nre  thingn. 
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you  cannot  get  rid  of,  things  that  corne  as  part  of  the  tangled 
yarn  of  your  life,  and  inaliénable  misfortunes  of  inheritance  ; 
but  it  is  too  bad  to  add  family  friends  whom  of  your  own 
accord  you  would  never  hâve  known,  and  to  hâve  them  seated 
as  old  men  of  the  sea  on  your  neck,  never  to  be  shaken  off 
while  they  live. 

In  fact,  this  whole  question  of  fiïendship  wants  revision.  The 
gênerai  tendency  is  to  make  it  too  stringent  in  its  terms,  and 
too  indissoluble  in  its  fastenings.  If  the  présent  should  not 
make  one  forget  the  past,  neither  should  the  past  tyrannize 
over  the  présent.  Old  friends  may  hâve  been  pleasant  enough 
in  their  day,  but  a  day  is  not  forever,  and  they  are  hurtful  and 
unpleasant  now,  under  new  conditions  and  changed  circum- 
stances.  They  disturb  the  harmony  of  our  surroundings,  and 
no  one  can  feel  happy  in  discord.  They  themselvps,  too, 
change  ;  we  ail  do,  as  life  goes  on  and  expérience  increases  ; 
and  it  is  simply  absurb  to  bring  the  whole  fashions  of  early 
days  into  the  new  relations  of  later  times.  We  are  not  the 
Tom,  and  Dick,  and  Harry  of  our  boyhood  in  any  essential  save 
identity  of  person  ;  neither  are  they  the  Bill  and  Jim  they 
were.  We  hâve  gone  te  the  right,  they  to  the  left,  and  the 
gap  between  us  is  wider  and  deeper  than  that  of  mère  time. 
Of  what  use,  then,  is  it  to  try  to  galvanize  the  dead  past  into 
the  semblance  of  vitality  ?  Each  knows  in  his  heart  that  it  is 
dead  ;  and  the  only  one  wishes  to  galvanize  it  into  simulated 
life  is  the  one  who  will  somehow  benefit  by  the  discomfort  and 
abasement  of  the  other.  For  our  own  part,  we  think  it  one  of 
the  most  needful  things  to  learn  on  ourway  through  the  world, 
that  the  dead  are  dead,  and  that  silent  burial  is  better  than 
spasmodic  galvanism. — Saturday  Revieiv. 

How  Imanaged  my  Children. — We  never  allowed  a  child  to  be 
punished  by  any  one  but  ourselves.  I  gave  my  servants  to 
understand.  when  I  engaged  them,  that  instant  dismissal  would 
follow  a  blow  given  to  any  of  the  children.  The  necessity  for 
making  a  rule  like  this  may  be  known  by  any  one  who  cares  to 
watch  the  conduct  of  most  respectable  looking  uursemaids  to 
their  young  charges  in  any  of  our  large  towns.  We  ourselves 
never  whipped  a  child  for  any  less  offence  than  deceit,  or  tel- 
ling  a  lie.  It  seems  to  me  such  a  wrong  thing  to  be  constantly 
boxing  a  child' s  ears'  the  punishmentbeingoftenercalled  forth 
by  the  parent' s  bad  temper  than  by  the  child' s  ofl'ence.  We 
tried  to  teach  them,  too,  that  they  were  not  to  expect  to  hâve 
a  share  in  everything  they  saw.  What  was  good  for  them  they 
had  without  asking  ;  and  what  was  not  good  for  them  would 
not  be  obtained  by  importunity.  Our  children  were  constitu- 
tionally  healthy,  though  not  robust  ;  and  I  soon  learned  not  to 
make  them  délicate  by  over-care.  They  were  warmly  clad  and 
well  shod  ;  they  had  plenty  of  plain;  wholesome  food  at  regular 
hours  ;  they  were  liberally  bathed  in  cold  water  (excepting  in 
severe  w  ather,  when  the  little  ones  had  the  chill  just  taken 
ofF)  ;  their  rooms,  though  warru  and  free  from  draughts,  were 
well  ventilated  ;  and  then  they  took  their  chance.  They  went 
out  every  day  when  it  was  at  ail  possible  to  do  so.  I  took  no 
pains  to  shield  them  from  every  breeze  o  sry  variation  of 
température,  and  I  think  we  were  as  free  from  coughs  and 
colds  as  most  people.  During  the  first  three  or  four  years  of 
our  married  life  we  had  a  good  lengthy  doctor's  bill  every 
Christmas  ;  then  we  began  to  think  we  might  just  as  well  be 
without  it,  and  certainly  the  change  was  as  advantageous  to 
the  health  of  the  children  as  it  was  to  our  pockets.  It  is  not 
good  to  be  eternally  dosing  the  children  with  médecine.  If 
they  are  not  strong,  let  them  hâve  plenty  of  good  air,  good 
food,  and  good  water  ;  and  thèse,  with  judgtnent  and  care, 
will  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  bring  them  ail  right.  If  more  is 
required,  a  little  simple  médecine  taken  in  good  time  willvery 
likely  prevent  greater  mischief  When  a  woman  has  had  three 
or  four  children,  she  ought  to  hâve  acquired  sufficient  expérience 
to  act  as  a  doctor  for  her  own  family  ;  and  she  will  soon  be  able 
to  tell  when  they  are  only  a  little  out  of  sorts,  and  when  really 
ill.  Of  course,  Iam  not  speakingof  cases  of  severe  illness,  but  of 
the  little  ailments  to  which  every  child  is  liable.—  From  Cassell's 
Magazine  for  March. 


Barometer,  Highest  readlng,  on  the  7th 30.526  inches. 
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Rain,  Number  of  days  it  fell 4 

Snow,        "        "        "        « 

Amount  collected  on  ground 3.19    inches. 

Fog,  Number  ol'days I 


Meteorology. 

Observations  taken  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  during  the  month  of 
March,  1875;  Lat  :  44°  39'  North  ;  Long.  63°  30'  West;  height 
above  the  Sea,  130  feet,  bv  2nd  Corporal  J.  T.  Thompson,  A.  H.  Corps 
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Tbe  First  Stcpsin  Teaching  a  Language. 
(Coticltided). 

Let  us  think  lirsl  of  Mastery.  I5y  Mastery  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast  understands  repeating  a  foreign  sentence  till  one 
can  at  last  give  it  with  as  mnch  ease  as  its  English 
équivalent  ;  e.  g.,  most  English  school-boys  hâve  mastert  d 
in  this  sensé  a  certain  portion  of  the  French  language — 
viz.,  Comment  cous  portez  vous  ?  But  they  hâve  nol 
mastered  that  expression  in  the  same  way  in  which  a 
French  school-boy  has  mastered  it.  To  the  English  boy 
it  is  a  mère  hocus-pocus,  to  which  a  particular  meaning 
is  attached  quite  arbitrarily.  To  the  French  boy  it  isthe 
natural  expression  ofthought.  The  *"f>rds  live  to  the 
French  boy  ;  but  to  the  English  boy  they  are  mère 
jargon.  And,  unfortunalely,  mère  jargon  is"  frightfully 
hard  to  remember.  But  on  Prendergast's  plan  the  pupil 
must  not  advance  till  lie  has  "  mastered"  the  first  lesson. 
This  requirement  hardly  seems  to  me  wiae,  for  two 
reasons — first,  because.  asl  bave  pointedout,  rcal  mastery 
is  at  this  stage  impossible  ;  secondly,  because  beginners 
— young  beginners  especially — are  anxious  to  get  on  ; 
an  if  they  make  no  visible  progress.  their  mental  activity 
is  checked.  This  last  is,  to  my  m'ind,  a  fatal  objection  to 
the  methods  which  require  everything  to  be  retained 
from  the  very  beginning.  The  Christian  is  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  evil,  and  the  teacher  should  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  stagnation.  As  a  rule,  I  beleive  \ve  do 
not  think  half  enough  of  what  our  pupils  think.     We 


'sometimes  seem  to  regard  them  as  the  Strasburg  people 
regard  their  geese.  I  am  told  that  they  deprive  thèse 
geese  of  ail  liberty,  and  stuff  food  down  their  throats  till 
they  consider  them  fit  for  exnmination.  The  crammer 
who  has  the  crédit  of  passing  a  great  number  of  geese, 
|and  the  owner  of  the  goose,  who  gets  the  pie,  think  this 
a  most  satisfactory  system  ;  but  we  hâve  ne  ver  heard  the 
opinion  ofthe  goose.  Perhaps  the  opinion  of  the  goose 
may  be  neglected,  but  the  opinion  of  the  boy  most 
assiiredly  may  not.  After  ail,  when  you  think  of  it  lie  is 
himself  ëoncerned  to  some  extent  in  the  resuit  of  your 
teaching  ;  and  he  is  perfectly  well  aware  of  tins,  so  you 
cannot  calculate  on  driving  him,  as  a  stoker  drives  his 
engine.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  ought  to  learn  on  your 
system  ;  he  must  feel  that  he  is  learning. 
*So  hère  I  flnd  myself  obliged  to  differ  from  the  rapid- 
impressionists  on  the  one  hand,  i  nd  from  the  total- 
retainers  on  the  other.  What,  then,  do  1  propose  ?  1 
propose  to  find  ont  where  the  vital  organs  ofthe  language 
lie,  and  to  seek  to  give  the  learner  power  over  that  par! 
of  it.  My  rule  would  be.  Teach  ohly  what  the  beginner 
wants — just  the  essentials  ofthe  language,  and  do  ail 
you  can  to  familiarise  hini  with  thèse  essentials  by 
presenting  them  to  him  in  a  variety  of  forms  and 
teaching  him  to  use  them  himself.  But  the  learner  is 
powerless  in  the  language,  until  he  is  familiar  with  its 
main  infleetions.  I  would  theivfore,  liom  the  Brat,  set 
about  teaching  him  thèse  infleetions. 

Hère  [  am  afraid  that  Ishall  shock  many  advanced 
innovators.  What  can  be  more  absurd,  they  will  say, 
than  theorthodox  plan  of  grinding  pupils  in  the  grammar 
before  they  know  anything  of  the  language  referred  to? 
But  let  us  not  be  decèived  by  the  \  arious  meanings  we 
give  to  the  word  grammar.  That  a  good  deal  of  the 
grammar  we  were  taught  as  boys  was  absurd — mon- 
strously  absurd — is  so  obvious  thaï  one  wonders  it  could 
havebeea  taught  ont  ofBedlam.  Things  really  valuable 
were  mixed  up  with  a  number  of  things  which  were 
then  valueless.  As  much  time  was  spenl  upon  the 
declension  of  ilomus  as  of  dominus.  When,  as  a  boy  of 
eight,  I  began  Latin,  I  had  tirstof  ail  to  learn  aboul  the 
letters  :  that,  /,  m,  r»,  r  were  liquids,  whatever  thatmighl 
mean,  and  thaï  some  other  Letters  were  mutes  :  I  forget 
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which,  and  during  the  five-and  thirty  years  that  hâve 
intervened,  I  hâve  never  had  occasion  to  remember. 
This  knowledge,  and  a  great  deal  more  that  I  was  taught 
in  the  Eton  Grammar,  was  absolutely  valueless  to  me, 
as  I  never  had  any  use  for  it  till  it  had  gone  again.  But 
the  declension  of  musa,  &c,  and  the  couju gâtions,  were 
of  very  great  value  from  the  day  that  1  began  the 
"  Delectus."  One  hears  a  great  deal  about  the  dulness 
of  grammar.  If  by  '•  grammar  "  one  means  the  complète 
account  of  the  beginning  of  the  learner's  career — of 
course  it  mustbe  dullto  those  '.  >r  whom  it  is  both  useless 
and  unintelligible.  But  if  m  niean  the  common  inflexions, 
I  deny  altogether  that  Learning  thpse  is  disagreeable 
work.  Of  course  it  can  be  madc  dull.  The  Greek  verbs, 
as  they  are  commonly  taught,  are  absolate  torture,  the 
contracts  especially  ;  but  this  is  because  we  demand  more 
from  the  inemory  than  we  can  possibly  get.  Everything 
as  it  is  learnt  should  be  used  viva  voce  till  it  is  knovvn 
thoroughly. 

Suppose,  e.  g.,  the  first  Latin  declension  has  been  learnt.  ' 
Give  two  or  tluee  words  like  mensa.  penna,  regina  ;  and 
ask  such  questions  as — Latin  for  of  the  quecn  t  icith  the 
toing  ?  What  is  the  Latin  for  table,  in  the  sentence,  I  sec 
a  table  ?  What  in  the  sentence,  The  table  statuts  on  the 
floor?  "Y ou  can  then  throw  in  an  adjective  declined  in 
the  same  way  and  with  tlie  présent  of  sum,  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  good  questions  from  the  very  first.  If,  when 
a  question  has  been  askel,  the  answerer  is  not  named  till 
everyone  lias  had  time  to  prépare  the  answer,  and  then, 
when  a  boy  has  been  named,  the  question  is  passed 
rapidly  with  place-taking,  I  do  not  know  any  sort  of 
lesson  which  young  boys  find  less  dull,  or  in  which  the 
master  can  more  easily  keep  them  ail  on  the  qui  vive. 

I  would  then,  from  "the  first,  drill  the  learner  in  the 
inflexions  beginning  by  préférence  (though  this  does  not 
much  matten  with  the  verb,  the  word  par  excellence,  as 
Marcel  remind  us.  As  I  shall  presently  show,  I  would  by 
no  means  confine  the  learner  to  this  drill,  but  I  would 
not  let  him  discontinue  it  till  the  forms  were  as  farailar 
to  him  as  the  multiplication  table.  I  would  bave  the 
verbs  say  sometimes  by  tenses,  sometimes  by  persons, 
sometimes  forwards,  sometimes  backwards.  They  may 
be  said  rapidly  in  class,  the  first  boy,  c.  g.,  saying  amo, 
the  second  amas,  &c,  as  if  they  were  numbering.  In 
French  and  German  I  should  prefer  the  words  tobe  given 
first  viva  voce  by  the  master,  and  in  complète  sentences — ' 
Ich  habe  es,  du  hast  es,.  &c,  ich  bin  arm,  du  bist  arm,  &c. 

In  order  to  pronounce  well,  the  pupil  must  often  hear! 
the  sounds  he  is  to  imitate.    For  this  and  other  reasons,  ! 
I  would  urge  teachers  from  the  very  first  to  cultivate 
what  M.  Marcel  calls  the   power  of* audition  in   theiri 
pupils.    By  audition  he  means  understanding  the  foreign 
language  when  spoken.    At  présent  so  little  attention 
is  paid  to  this,  that  people  who  hâve  learnt  to  read  and 
write  a  language,  and  even  to  use  it  a  little  in  speech, 
very    often  cannot   understand   the   simplest  viva   voce 
sentence,    But  audition  may  be  cultivated  very  easily. 
One  can  soon  ask  intelligible  questions  in  the  foreign 
language,  especially  about  numbers,  the  multiplication 
table,  &c,  or  about  something  that  has  been  just  learnt, 
and  require  brisk  answers  in  English. 

I  bave  contended  for  a  drill  in  the  common  inflexions 
of  the  language,  stipulating  that  everything  it  to  be  used 
as  soon  as  learnt.  But  the  beginner  must  not  be  kept  to 
tins  drill  exclusively.  My  principle  is  to  attack  the  most 
vital  part  of  the  language,  and  at  first  to  keep  the  area 
small.  or  rather  to  enlarge  it  slowly  ;  but  within  that 
area  ï  want  to  get  as  much  variety  as  possible.  The 
smdyofa  bookwritten  in  the  language  should  be  carried 
on  vari  passu  with  practice  in  the  forms. 

Now  arises  the  question,  Should  the   book   be  made 


with  the  object  of  teaching  the  language,  or  should  it  be 
selected  from  those  written  for  either  purposes  ?  1  see 
much  to  be  said  on  either  side.  The  three  great  facts 
we  bave  to  turn  to  account  in  teaching  a  language, 
are  thèse  : — first,  a  few  words  recur  so  constantly  that 
a  knowledge  of  them  and  grasp  of  them  gives  us  a 
power  in  the  language  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their 
number  ;  second,  large  classes  of  words  admit  of  many 
variations  of  meaning  by  inflection,  which  variations  we 
can  understand  from  analogy  ;  third,  compound  words 
ar  foi  rned  ad  infm'tum  on  simple  laws,  so  that  the  root 
word  supplies  the  key  to  a  whole  family.  Now,  if  the 
book  is  written  by  the  languageteacher,  he  has  the 
whole  language  before  him,  and  he  can  make  the  most 
of  ail  thèse  advantages.  He  can  use  only  the  important 
words  of  the  language  ;  he  can  repeat  them  in  various 
connections  ;  he  can  bring  the  main  facts  of  inflexion 
and  construction  before  the  learner  in  a  regulnr  order, 
which  is  a  great  assistance  to  the  memory.  He  can  give 
the  simple  words  before  introducing  words  compounded 
of  them  :  and  he  can  provide  that.  when  a  word  occurs 
for  the  first  time,  the  learners  shall  connect  it  with  its 
root  meaning.  A  short  book  securiug  ail  thèse  advantages 
would,  no  doubt,  be  a  very  useful  implement,  but  1  hâve 
never  seen  such  a  book.  Almost  ail  Delectuses,  &c.,  bury 
the  learner  under  a  pile  of  new  words,  from  which  he 
will  not  for  a  long  time  be  able  to  extricate  himself.  So 
as  far  as  I  know,  the  book  has  yet  to  be  written.  And 
even  if  it  were  written  with  the  greatest  success  from  a 
linguistic  point  of  view,  it  would  of  course  make  no 
prétention  to  a  meaning.  Having  myself  gone  through 
a  course  of  Abu  and  of  Ollendorf,  I  remember,  as  a  sort 
nightmare,  innumerable  questions  and  answers,  such  as 
"  Hâve  you  my  thread  stockings  ?  No,  I  hâve  your 
worsted  stockings.  "  Still  more  répulsive  are  the  long 
sentences  of  Mr.  Prcndergast  : — "  How  much  must  I  give 
to  the  cabdriver  to  take  my  father  to  the  Bank  in  New 
Street  before  bis  second  breakfast,  and  to  bring  him 
home  again  before  half-past  two  o'clock  ?"  I  cannot  forget 
Voltaire's  mol,  which  has  a  good  deal  of  trnth  in  it,— 
"  Every  way  is  good  but  the  tiresome  way.  "  And  most 
of  the  books  written  for  beginners  are  inexpressibly 
tiresome.  No  doubt  it  may  be  said,  "  Unless  you  adopt 
the  rapid  impressionist  plan  any  book  must  be  tiresome. 
What  is  a  meaning  at  first  becomès  no  meaning  by  fréquent 
répétition.  "  This,  however  is  not  ail  together  true.  1 
mvself  hâve  taught  Neibuhr's  Heroengcschichten  for  years 
and  1  know  some  chapters  by  heart  ;  but  the  old  tables 
of  Jason  and  Hercules  as  they  are  told  in  Niebuhr's 
simple  language  do  not  bore  mê  in  the  least. 

"  Ein  Begrift'rauss  bei  déni  Worte  Bein,  " 

says  the  Student  in  Faust  ;  and  a  notion— a  very  pleasing 
no'tion,  too — remains  to  me  about  every  word  in  the 
Heroengcschichten. 

Thèse,  then,  would  be  my  books  for  a  beginner,  say  in 
German  :— First,  the  principal  inflexions,  followed  by  the 
main  facts  about  gender,  &c.  This  we  will  call^  the 
Primer.  Second,  a  book  like  the  Heroengcschichten.  This 
I  would  bave  prepared  very  much  after  the  Robertsoniau 
manner.  It  should  be  printed,  as  should  also  the  Primer, 
in  good-sized  Roman  type  ;  though,  in  au  appendix,  some 
of  it  should  be  repriiited  in  German  type.  The  book 
should  be  divided  into  short  lessons.  A  translation  of 
each  lesson  should  be  given  in  parallel  columns-  Then 
should  come  a  vocabulary,  in  which  ail  useful  informa- 
tion should  be  given  about  the  really  important  words, 
the  unimportant  words  being  neglected.  Finally  should 
come  variations  and  exercises  in  the  lesson,  and  in  thèse 
the  important  words  of  that  and  previous  lessons  should 
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be  used  exclusively.  The  exercises  should  be  svich  as 
the  pupils  could  do  in  writing  ont  of  school,  and  viva 
voce  in  school.  They  should  be  very  easy — real  exercises 
in  what  is  already  known,  not  a  séries  of  lingùntic 
puzzles.  The  ear,  the  voice,  the  hand  should  ail  be 
practised  on  each  lesson.  When  the  construing  is  known, 
transcription  of  the  German  is  not  by  any  means  to  be 
despised.  A  good  variety  of  transcription  is,  for  the 
teacher  so  Write  the  German  clause  by  clause  on  the 
blackboard,  and  rub  out  each  clause  before  the  pupils 
begin  to  Write  it,  Then  a  known  pièce  niay  be 
prepared  for  dictation.  In  reading  this  as  dictation,  the 
teacher  may  introduco  small  variations,  to  teach  his 
pupils  to  keep  their  ears  open.  He  may,  as  another 
exercise,  read  the  German  aloud,  and  stop  îiere  and  there 
for  the  boys  to  give  the  English  of  the  last  sentence  read  ; 
or  he  may  read  to  them  either  the  exact  German  in  the 
book  or  small  variations  on  it,  and  make  the  pupils 
translate  viva  voce,  clause  by  clause.  He  may  then  ask 
questions  on  the  pièce  in  German  and  require  answers 
in  English. 

As  soon  as  they  get  any  feeling  of  the  language,  the 
pupils  should  learn  by  heart  some  easy  poetry  in  it.  I 
should  recommend  their  learning  thë  English  of  the 
pièce  first,  and  then  getting  the  German  viva  voce  from 
the  teacher.  To  quicken  the  Gerrrran  in  their  minds,  I 
think  it  is  well  to  give  them  in  addition  a  German  prose 
version,  using  almostthe  samewords.  Variations  of  the 
more  important  sentence  should  be  learnt  at  the  same 
time. 

From  ail  thèse  suggestions  you  will  see  what  I  am 
aiming  at.  1  wish  the  learner  to  get  a  feeling  of,  and  a 
power  over,  the  main  words  of  the  language,  and  the 
machinery  in  which  they  are  employed.  To  use  a 
mathematical  illustration,  l  look  upon  the  study  of  a 
language  as  the  study  of  forces,  like  mechanics  ;  and  I 
wish  to  hâve  the  forces,  not  at  rest,  but  in  every  kind  of 
action  ;  I  wish  both  the  science  and  the  art  to  be  not 
statics  but  dynamics. 

I  hope  I  hâve  now  sufficierrtly  explained  my  main 
notion  on  this  subject.  I  can  do  no  more  than  this  at 
présent  ;  though  1  should  prefer  writing  a  volume  to 
giving  a  lecture. 

Before  I  sit  down,  I  should  like  to  mention  two  matters 
of  proctical  interest  ;  first,  what  is  required  in  the  way 
of  goodelementary  construing  books  ;  secondly,  how  any 
book  may  be  turned  to  account.  The  learner,  as  a  rule, 
wants  much  more  help  in  tackling  his  first  construing 
book  than  is  given  him.  This  is  cspecialU  the  case  in 
Latin.  He  is  given  him.  This  is  especialfy  the  case  in 
Latin.  He  is  given  a  dictionary  and  a  Caesàr,  and  he  is 
supposed  to  make  out  a  chapter  for  himself.  As  we  ail 
know,  he  doesn't  do  it.  The  translation  is  really  driven 
into  him  by  the  master  in  school,  and  is  in  fact  connecte  1 
with  the  Latin  in  what  is,  to  the  boy,  a  manner  purely 
arbitrary.  It  would  be  much  better  if  the  Latin  were  at 
first  put  before  him  in  short  sentences,  as  it  is  in  Mr. 
Isbister's  C;nsar  ;  and  if  each  lesson  were  furnishod  with 
its  own  vocabulary,  as  it  is  in  Ifr  Woodford's  "  Epitome 
of  Cœsar.  "  I  believe  that  a  good  vocabulary  in  the  order 
of  the  text  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  a  construing 
book.  Mr.  Mûller  Strubing  and  I  hâve  endeavoured  to 
furnish  such  a  one  for  Wilhelm  Tell,'  and  every  one  I 
know  of  who  hastried  the  plan  speaks  well  of  it. 

And  lastly,  I  wish  to  point  out  how  I  would  hâve  the 
teacher  use  his  construing  book.  He  should  carefully 
go  over  it,  and  mark  in  lus  own  copy  a  sélection  of  words 
and  sentences  which  he  intends  to  teach  from  it.     With 

*  Companion  lu  Schiller' i  Wilhelm  Tell,  by  Strubing  and  Qulâk 
(Nuiti,  1874. 


!  beginners  thèse  marked  words  and  sentences  will  be  the 

imost    ordiuary    things    in    the   language.     With   more 

advanced  pupils  the  teacher  will  mark  idioms  and  less 

common  words.     What  ever  he  bas  thus  marked  he  will 

I  question  about  again  and  again,  always  spending    some 

j  part  of  every  hour  over  the  back  lessons.     If  the  boys  are 

old  enough  to  take  things  down  correctly,  lie  will  dictate 

J  to  them  a  vocabulary  of  the  marked  words,  and  make 

them  learn  it.     He  will  hâve  the  marked  sentences  learnt 

by  heart,  and  will  practise  the  pupil  in  variations  of  them. 

'  He  will  dictate  for  translation  into  the  foreign  language 

!  sentences  involving  the  marked  words  and  constructions. 

When  one  of  his  marked  words  or  constructions  recurs, 

he  will  require  his  pupils  to  point  out  where  they  hâve 

met  with  it  before.    His  pnpils  will  then  by  degrees  get 

familiarized  with  a  part,  and  that  the  most"  vital  part  of 

the  language. 

I  am  afraid  thèse  suggestions  will  seem  a  very  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion  after  discussing  the  théories  of 
the  greal  methodizers.  Il  so,  it  may  remind  teachers  of 
the  terrible  descent  one  always  makès  when  one  cornes 
from  theory  to  practice.  Still,  there  is  no  gulf  fixed 
between  them,  and  if  we  get  accustomed  to  pass  from 
one  to  the  other,  the  distance  may  at  length  not  seem 
so  great.  I  shall  be  well  satisfied  if  I  hâve  to  night  induced 
any  practical  man  to  think  of  the  theory  of  language- 
teaching.  or  made  any  theorist  conscious"  of  difficultics 
which  hâve  to  be  overcome  in  its  practice 


IVhipping  Cliildrcii. 

Did  Adam  and  Eve  ever  spank  Cain  and  Abel  ?  Was 
the  first  experiment  of  a  box  upon  the  ear  made  upon 
the  heads  of  the  two  unfortunate  babies  ?  Did  the  hands 
which  had  been  washed  in  the  waters  of  Eden,  and  had 
gathered  asphodels  and  amaranths  in  the  bowers  of 
paradise,  when  expelled  therefrom,  learn  the  ungrac/ous 
work  of  tingling  the  white  surface  of  the  little  ones,  who, 
but  for  them,  might  hâve  been  beau  ti  fui  cherubs,  with 
wings  and  shoulders  only  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  ths  the 
initiative  in  the  agressive  warfare  carried  on  in  the  world 
by  brute  force  against  helpless  innocence  tookits  riseat  a 
period  no  less  ancien!  than  tins;  and  it  lias  gone  ou  from 
âge  to  âge  Irom  the  time 

"  When  wiM  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran,  " 

down  to  our  own,  when  the  convenient  toga  lias  given 
place  to  the  use  of  the  difficult  trousers.  Putting  asid.' 
ail  other  aspects  of  our  humanity,  what  a  measureless 
aspect  of  meanness,  cruelty,  and  injustice,  does'not  this 
nue  feature  présent!  What  a  picture  of  gianl  strength 
doniineering  over  cowering  pigmydom  1  red  wrath  and 
pa'e  terror  !  threatening  vocifération  and  imploring  tears  ' 
It  is  enough  to  cover  ail  men  and  women  from  count 
générations  with  shame  and  yet,  there  are  those  who 
would  prolong,  perpetuate,  andjustify,  this  hnmiliating 
spectacle  ;  those  who  would  see  the  boy  who,  at  the  âge 
of  ten,  should  feel  his  person  to  be  sacred,  and  if  properly 
trained,  would  feel  the  holy  prémonitions  of  one  w  ! 
body  is  made  a  temple  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  dwell  in— 
would  see  this  boy  lashed  in  our  public  schopls  like  an 
ancient  helot  at  the  will  of  any  irritable,  incompétent 
teacher. 

If  a  man  lias  a  fine  animal  of  any  kind.  he   is  careful 
in  his  training  of  it — careful  that,  neither   by 
harshness,   nor  hlows.   its  symmetry  be  impaired,   its 
nerves  shocked,oritsstubb  l,and  the  créature 
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Unis  be  irretrievably  given  over  to  ineradically  vicious 
habits — and  yet,  liis  child,  who  sliould  be  precious  as 
the  apple  of  his  eye  ;  his  child,  the  iuheritor  of  his 
name  -the  inheritor,  also,  of  what  is  best  or  worst  in 
himself — an  epitome  of  the  universe,  an  incipient  Plato, 
Shakespeare,  or  Milton,  it  may  be  ;  with  nerves  so 
delicately  organized  that  there  are  a  thousand  possibilities  ■ 
of  what  may  disturb  his  moral  or  intellectual  well  being 
is  not  so  well  cared  for,  nor  so  tenderly  cherished,  as  the 
young  coït  in  his  paddock. 

"  Woe  unto  him  who  shall  cause  one  of  thèse  little 
ones  to  offend  !  "  said  the  tender,  loving  lips  of  the 
Divine  Master,  who  took  little  children  in  his  arms  and 
blessed  them.  I  confess  to  a  certain  awe  in  the  présence 
of  a  child — its  white  tablet,  open  to  ail  impressions,  and 
so  soon  to  be  filled  with  undying  records  ;  its  weird 
questionings  ;  its  unearthly  intuitions  ;  its  intimations 
of  something  latent  and  visible  ;  its  cradle-smiles  ;  its 
quick  coming  tears  ;  the  half  remembered  vistas  of  the 
sphères,  where — 

"  Trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  wc  corne 
From  God,  who  is  oui-  home.  " 

How  any  human  being  can  take  such  a  one,  and  wrench 
him  in  the  whirlwind  of  his  wrath,  or,  with  deliberate 
intent,  scourge  lus  white  limbs  in  the  expectation  of 
infusing  moral  ideas  through  the  integuments  of  the 
skin,  is  to  me  incompréhensible.  The  rush,  the  jar,  the 
whole  category  of  discords,  is  enough  to  mar  the  fine, 
délicate  organisms  forever.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a 
child  of  nine,  I  was  présent  in  a  school  where  the  master 
attempted  to  "  flog  "  an  unruly  boy,  who  turned  upon 
the  teacher,  and  what  was  to  me  afearful  contest,  ensued. 
How  it  terminated  I  never  kuew,  for  I  was  carried  home 
in  what  seemed  a  dead  faint,  and  it  was  long  before  my 
nerves  rallied  from  the  shock.  Hère  was  an  injury 
inflicted,  not  only  upon  the  delinquent,  but  upon  a  little 
community  of  outraged  and  terrified  children. 

A  child  is  either  rendered  callous  and  brutal  by  hlows, 
or  his  self-respect  becomes  impaired,  and  he  grows  up 
without  honor  or  manliness._  I  beleive  our  families  and 
schools  can  be  managed  without  the  rod.  The  very 
young  child  may,  if  sullenly  obstinate  in  character,  need 
a  slap  to  teach  it  that  there  is  a  wholesome  law  which  it 
must  obey  ;  but  this  should  be  administered  while  a 
child  in  arms,  not  old  enough  for  reasonning.  In  the 
school  room,  if  the  whole  system  of  corporeal  punishment 
and  monitorial  surveillance  were  done  away  with,  and 
the  children  put  upon  their  honor,  taught  the  love  of 
order  and  the  courtesies  and  amenities  which  should 
characterize  ail  intercourse,  there  would  be  far  less  cause 
for  complaint  of  misbehavior  on  the  part  of  the  young  ; 
but  this  présupposes  that  parent  and  teacher  hâve  perfect 
self-control.  and  a  natural  insight  and  svmpathv  for  the 
child. 

It  will  he  said  that  Solomon,  the  wise  man,  warmly 
recommends  the  use  of  the  rod  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Solomon,  in  the  Proverbs,  isvery  worldy  wise, 
and  some  of  his  sayings  are  probably  the  collected 
aphorisms  long  current  among  a  prudent  people. 

I  hâve  seen  a  child  whose  whole  soûl  was  up  in  arms 
al  a  blow  ;  he  developed  a  fearful  hatred  and  rage,  and 
I  could  not  but  think  there  were  the  éléments  of  the  hero 
in  him — a  Spartan  tumult  of  being  I  judge  that,  out  of 
such  material,  wisely  respected,  grew  the  wonderful 
three  hundred  who  stood  sboulder  to  shoulder  in  the 
noblest  battle  the  world  lias  kown — that  of  Thermopyhr. 
The  great  object  of  éducation  is  to  instil  into  the  mind 
of  the  child  a  sensé  of  justice,  a  rigid  adhérence  to  truth, 
fortitude,  constancy,  honor  ;  and  how  can  ail  this  be 
incorporated  into  the  growing  fibre  in  the  présence  of 


injustice,  violence,  and  disorder  ?  Old  Montaigne  lias 
most  aptly  said,  "  It  is  uot  a  soûl,  it  is  not  a  body,  that 
we  are  training  up  ;  it  is  a  man.  "  And  again,  remembering 
that  we  boast  of  our  progress,  and  Montaigne  said  as 
follows,  three  hundred  years  ago  :  "  Do  but  corne  in 
when  they  are  about  their  lessons,  and  you  shall  hear 
nothing  but  the  outcries  of  boys  under  exécution,  and 
the  thunder  of  pédagogues  drunk  with  fimj.  A  very 
pretty  way  this  to  tempt  thèse  tender  and  timorous  soûls 
to  love  their  book,  leading  them  on  with  a  furious 
countenance  and  a  rod  in  hand  !  Away  with  this 
violence  ;  away  with  this  compulsion  ;  than  which,  I 
certainly  believe.  nothing  more  dulls  and  dégénérâtes  a  icell 
born  nature.  If  you  woxdd  hâve  him  fear  shame  and 
chastisement,  do  not  harden  him  to  them.  "  And  much 
more  of  a  like  nature  is  uttered  by  the  wise  old  philosopher. 
Our  modem  system  of  éducation  is  détective  in  many 
wavs,  and  greatly  in  this,  that  we  hâve  nolunlcarned  'he 
brutality  of  the  past  âges.  The  child  is  still  scoui;  1 
when  it  is  the  parent  or  teacher  that  most  deserves  a. 
The  child  of  to  day  feels  that  he  is  subjected  to  unjust  or 
ignominious  punishment,  more  by  instinct  than  reason, 
as  is  evinced  by  the  many  sad  and  déplorable  suicides  of 
mère  children  after  having  been  cruelly  treated.  And, 
again,  such  is  the  modem  rage  for  cramming  the  child's 
head  with  book-knowledge,  that  the  moral  nature,  the 
manful  nature,  is  greatlv  neglected.  We  do  not  educate 
a  man,  but  a  pédant.  Many  of  the  old  knights  and  the 
noble  barons  of  Runnymede,  who  would  scorn  treachery, 
falsehood,  dishonor,  irreligion,  compared  with  whom 
our  bank-defaulters,  untrustworthy  officiais,  and  short- 
coming  legislators,  are  blacklegs  and  félons,  could  not 
write  their  own  names,  and  signed  with  a  cross.  Oui- 
prisons  are  filling  up  with  cultured  men,  who  nnght 
from  literary  coteries  and  lvceums  within  their  prison 
walls  ;  yet  ail  thèse  men  were  duly  flogged  in  their 
youth,  and  trained  to  the  learning  of  the  schools. 
How  like 

••  A  lump  ot'ice  in  the  clear,  cold  moon  " 

seems  the  character  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  isolated  from 
bail,  and  kite,  and  top,  and  studying  Greek  at  three 
vears  of  âge  ! 

The  flrst  years  of  a  child's  life  should  be  little 
trammeled  by  the  study  of  books  ;  it  is  the  seed-time  for 
the  soûl  ;  it  is  the  period  for  training  a  man,  for  inuring 
him  to  the  practice  of  the  hardy  sports,  those  sturdy 
virtups,  those  high  moral  perceptions,  that  in  after  life 
shall  yield  the  fruitage  of  a  solid  manliness  an  unflin- 
ching*  honest,  honorable  manhood. 


KM7.ABF.TH  OAKKS  SMITH. 
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CONVOCATION. 


The  annual  public  meeting  of  Convocation,  for  the  conferring 
of  Degrees  of  Arts,  was  hekl  in  the  William  Molson  Hall,  on 
Monday,  May  3rd,  at  3  p.  m. 

Members  of  Convocation  met  in  the  Library  at  2  p.  m.,  l'or 
the  reading  of  minutes  and  élection  of  Fellows,  for  the  Session 
of  1875-76,  which  resulted  in  the  élection 

For  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  Edward  Uolton,  B.  C.  L.,  and  .1.  J. 
Maclaren,  M.  A.,  B.  C.  L 

For  the  Faculty  of  Medicine— John  Reddy,  M.  D.,  and  Samuel 
B.  Schmidt,  M.  D. 

For  the  Faculty  of  Arts— R.  A.  Ramsay,  M.  A.,  B.  C.  L.,  and 
J.  R.  Dougall,  M  A 

After  the  élection,  the  Members  of  Convocation  took  their 
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seats  on  the  platform,  Hon.  James  Ferrier  in  the  chair.  Among 
those  présent  we  noticed  :  Of  Governors — Messrs.  Andrew 
Robertson,  M.  A  ,  Q.  C.  ;  The  Hon.  Christopher  Dunkin,  M.  A., 
D.  C.  L.  ;  Peter  Ridpath,  Esq.,  and  The  Hon.  Frederick  W. 
Torrance,  M.  A.,  B.  C  L.  Principal — John  William  Dawson, 
LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S  ,  F.  (i.  ii.,  Vice-Chancellor.  Of  Fellows—  Ven 
Archdeacon  Leach,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  Vice-Principal  and  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  :  George  W.  Campbell,  M.  A.,  M.  D., 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  ;  Alexander  Jehnson,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  McGill 
University  ;  Rev.  George  Cornish,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Classical 
Literature,  McGill  University  ;  R.  A.  Ramsay,  M.  A.,  B.  C.  L., 
Représentative  Fellow  in  Medicine  ;  C.  P.  Davidson,  M.  A.,  B. 
C.  L.,  Représentative  Fellow  in  Arts  ;  J.  J.  Maclaren,  M  A.,  B. 
C.  L.,  Représentative  Fellow  in  Law  ;  Edward  Holton,  B.  C.  L  , 
Représentative  Fellow  in  Law  ;  George  A.  Baynes,  M.  D., 
Représentative  Fellow  in  Medicine.  Secretary,  Registrar  and 
Bursar — William  Craig  Baynes,  B.  A.,  and  Edward  Alfred 
Baynes,  B.  C.  L.,  Assistant  Secretary.  Of  Professors — William 
E  .Scott,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  ;  Robert  P.  Haward,  M. 
D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  ;  Rev.  A. 
DeSola,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Literature; 
Charles  F.  A.  Markgraf,  M  A.,  Professor  of  German  Language 
and  Literature  ;  Pierre  J.  Darey,  M.  A.,  B.  C.  L ,  Professor  of 
French  Language  and  Literature  ;  G  E.  Fenwick,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  and  Médical  Jurisprudence  :  J  S. 
C.  Wurtele,  B.  C.  L.,  B.  C.  L.,  Associate  Professor  of  Commer- 
cial Law;  George  F.  Armstrong,  M.  A.,  C.  E.,  F.  G.  S.,  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering  and  Applied  Mechanics  ;  Rev.  J.  Clark 
Murray,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy  ;  George  Ross,  M.  A.,  M.  D  ,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  ;  Bernard  I.  Harrington,  B.  A..  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Yssaying  and  Mining,  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  ;  Wm.  Osier, 
M.  D.  ;  Wm.  Gardner,  M.  D.  Lecturer — Thos.  G.  Rodrick,  M. 
D  ,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.  Of  Graduâtes — Messrs  James 
Kirby,  M.  A.,  D.  C.  L.  ;  John  S.  Proudfoot,  M.  D.  ;  S.  B. 
Schmidt,  M.  D.  ;  Rev.  C  Chapman,  M.  A.  ;  John  R.  Dougall,  B. 
A.  :  C.  J.  Mattice,  B.  A.  ;  F.  G.  Gilman,  M.  A.,  B.  C.  L.  ;  George 

•lenkins,  B.  C.  L.  ;  N.  J.  Crothers,  B.  A.  ;  W.  B.  Dawson,  B. 

.  L.  A.  Hall,  B.  A.  ;  K.  N.  McFee,  B.  A.;  John  Mclntosh,  B. 
A.  ;  John  8.  McLennan,  B.  A.  ;  C  H.  Murray,  B.  A.,  <kc. 
After  prayers  by  Ven.  Archdeacon  LEACH, 
The  DEAN  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  (Ven.  Archdeacon  Leach) 
read  the  graduate  list  as  fo-llows  : 


PASSED  FOR  THE  DEUREE  OF  B.  A. 


Priée,  Prize  for  Collection  of  Plants.  E.  T.  Rexford — First 
Rank  Honors  in  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  ;  Prize  in  Moral 
Philosophy:  First  Rank  General  Standing.  Archibald  McGoun 
— First  Rank  Honors  in  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  ;  Prize 
in  Classics.     Hugh  Pedley  — First  Rank  General  Standing. 

PASSED  TUE  SESSIOXAL  EXAMINATI0N3. 

Crothers,  Rexford,  Pedley,  Lynian  McGoun,  Watson,  Graham, 
Cox,  Gray,  Duffy,  Matheson. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

Eugène  Lafleur — (High  School,  Montréal) — Prize  in  English; 
Prize  in  rench  ;  Prize  in  German  ;  First  Rank  General  Standing 
J  A.  Newnham — (Private  Tuition)  Prize  in  Botany  ;  First  Rank 
General  Standing.  Chas.  S.  Pedley — (High  School,  Cobourg.) 
Prize  in  Logic.  Calvin  E.  Amwm — Prize  in  French.  W.  II. 
Warriner — (Private  Tuition) — Fut  Rank  General  Standing 

PASSED  THE  SESSIOXAL  EXAMINATION. 

Lafleur  Newnham,  Warriner,  Gould,  Pedley  (C.  S.),  Scott, 
Graham  (J  H.)  Amaron,  Russeil,  Robertson,  McGregor  (J,  II.) 
Amaron,  Russeil,  Robertson,  McGregor  (A  F.),  Atwater, 
Anderson,  Forneret. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

James  Ross  — (Huntington  Academy) — Prize  in  Classics  ; 
Prize  in  History  ;  Prize  in  Chemistry  ;  Prize  in  French  ;  First 
Rank  General  Standing  Ranking  Dawson — (West  End  Seclect 
School,  Montréal) — Prize  in  English  Literature  ;  First  Rank 
General  Standing.  Jas.  T.  Donald — (Montréal  High  School  — 
Prize  in  Classics  ;  First  Rank  General  Standing.  Allen  S. 
McFadyen — (Manilla  High  School) — Prize  in  Hebrew. 

PASSED  TnE  SESSIONAL  EXAMINAT10X. 

Ross  (James),  Dawson,  Donald,Thornton,  McFadyen,  McKeem 
Lymon  (C),   McKillop,  Lynn,  McLaren,  Ross  (P.  R.),  McCrae. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PRACTICAL  AND  APPLIED  SCIENCE. 

GRADCATIXG  CLASS. 

W.  B.  Dawson,  B.  A — Certificate  of  Merit  in  Engineering  ; 
Alvin  A.  Batcheller — Certificate  of  Merit  in  Engineering  ; 
Arthur  E.  Hill  Certificate  of  Merit  in  Engineering,  and  prize 
in  Geology;  D.  F.  H.  Wilkins,B.  A.  (Tor.|— Certificate  of  Merit 
in  Mining  and  Assaying. 

MIDDLE  YEAR. 

Willis  Chipman — (  Weston  High  School; — Prize  in  Engineering 
Subjects  ;  Prize  in  Zoology. 


In  Honors — George  H.  Candler,  Wm.  F.  Ritchie,  Gustavus  G. 
Stuart. 

Ordinary-Class  III— Earnest  M.  Taylor,  Wm.  McKibbin. 

PASSED  IN  THE  INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATION. 

McGill  Collège—  Class  I — Eugène  Lafleur,  J  A  Newnham: 
Wm  II.  Warriner.  Class  II— Chas.  H.  Gould,  Chas.  S.  Pedley, 
Matthew  II  Scott,  John  H.  Graham,  Calvin  E.  Amaron,  W.  D. 
Russeil,  Robert  Robertson,  Archd.  McGregor,  Albert  AV. 
Atwater,  Jas.  A.  Andersod,  George  Forneret.     Class  III — None. 

Morrin  Collège — Class  1— S.  G.  Bland.  Class  2— Robt.  Cassels. 
Class  3 — None. 

DACUELORS  OF  ARTS  I'RO  EEDIXQ  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  M.  A. 

John  Allworth,  B.  A.  ;  Wm.  J.  Crothers,  B.  A.  ;  Wm.  J.  Dery, 
B.  A.  ;  Alexander  E.  Duncan,  B.  A.  ;  Robert  Ellis,  B.  A.  ; 
Edward  II.  Krans,  Duncan  W.  McClennan,  B.  A.  ;  Robert  W. 
Wallace,  E.  A. 

PASSED  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE. 

Course  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering.  (In  order  of 
Relative  Standing)— William  B.  Dawson,  B  A.  ;  Alvan  A. 
Batcheller,  Arthur  E.  Hill,  George  Ross,  John  Page,  Robert  A. 
Wilson,  John  J.  Frothingham. 

Course  of  Mining  and  Assaving— David  F.  Wilkins,  B.  A., 
(Toronto.) 

GRADUAT1NG  CLASS. 

B.  A.  Honora  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy — 
George  II.  Chandler— First  Rank  Honors  and  Anne  Molson 
Gold  Medal. 

B.  A.  ilonois  in  Mental  and  Moral  Philosoph — Gustavis  G. 
Stuart — First  Rank  Honors  and  Prince  of  Wales  Gold  Medal. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

R.  A.  Crothers  — First  Rank  Honors  in  Classics  ;  Prize  in 
Classics  ;  Prize  in  Zoology  ,  First  Rank  General  Standing.  H. 
H.   Lyman — First  Rank  Honors  in  Natural   Science  ;    Lognn 


Chipman. 


PASSED  THE  SESSIOXAL  EXAMINATION. 


JLMOK  \I.All. 


William  J.  Sproul — (Toronto  High  School, — Prize  in  Engineer- 
ing ;  Prize  in  French  ;  Prize  in  English  ;  G  L.  Pasche. —  Bedford 
Academy) — Prize  in  French;  J.  H.  Stewart  —  Carlton  Place 
High  School; — Prize  in  themistry. 

PASSED  THE  SESSIOKA1  EXAMINATION. 

Sproul,  Stewart,  (J.  B.  ,  Stewart,  D.  J.  ,  Pasche,  Cléments. 
Casswell. 

The  Earl  of  Dufferiris  Gold  Medal  fur  llistory  lias  been  moarded 
to  John  S.  McLennan,  B.  A. 

STUDENTS  ENTITLED  TO  CEIkTIFICATES  1011  MBTEOROLOGICAL 
OBSERVATION. 

[Arrangtd  Alphabetically. 

A.  A.  Batcheller. 

G.  II   Chandler. 

W.  B.  Dawson,  B.  A. 

A.  E.  Hill. 

J.  Page. 

D.  F.  II.  Wilkins,  B.  A.,  Tor. 

In  the  examinations  in  September  HTI,  the  folio wingpri 
exhibitions  and  scholarships  were  awarded  :  — 

Fourth  year — George  H.  Chandler  :  Anne  Molson  prize  in 
Mathematics. 

Third  year—  H.  H.  Lyman  and  A  McGoun  :  W.  C.  McDonald 
scholarships.     A.  G.  Watson  :  Charles   Alexander  schol.tr-hip. 

Second  year — Eugène  Lafleur,  .1  A.  Newnham,  J  H.  Graham, 
W  C.  McDonald  exhibitions.  R.  Robertson;  T.  Al  Taylor 
exhibition. 

First  year— R.  Dawson,  J  Ross,  F.  T  Taylor  ;  W.  C  McDonald 
exhibitions.  C.  W.  Ritchie  ;  Governors'  exhibition.  E.  T. 
Donald,  Jane  Redpath  exhibition. 
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To  this  list  was  appended  thereturnofsessionalexaminations 
in  ihe  ordinary  Arts  course. 

The  prizes  and  honor  certifîcates  having  been  awarded,  and 
the  Degree  of  B.  A  ,  conferred  on  thèse  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  MoKibbin,  B  A.,  read  the  Valedictory  of  the  Arts  course, 
in  which,  af'ter  a  référence  to  the  présent  praotice  of  getting 
up  spelling  inatehes  and  tracing  up  words  to  their  roots,  he 
showed  the  meanine  of  the  word  "  valedictory"  tvaledic)  tobe 
the  '•  saying  of  farewell"  Ile  also  quoted  from  Webster  to  a 
similar  effect.  Thèse  séparations  could  not  be  without  sentiment, 
and  be  came  to  say  "  farewell  "  on  this  occasion  with  a  full 
appréciation  of  its  meaning.  After  speaking  of  the  kindnesses 
which  he  and  to  day's  graduâtes  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  professors,  from  their  fellow  undergraduates,  and  from  the 
citizens  of  Montréal,  of  which  they  would  ever  hâve  the  most 
pleasant  remembrances,  he  proceedcd  to  advocate  a  greater 
practice  among  students  of  athletic  sports.  A  healthy  mind  in 
a  sound  body  would  enable  them  to  meet  their  professors  and 
examiners  with  honest  confidence.  He  spoke  of  the  advantage 
it  would  be  to  students  if  the  collège  could  be  so  remodelled 
as  to  provide  accommodation  for  them.  (Applausei.  The 
discomforts  of  boarding  houses  were  the  greatest  trouble  with 
which  students  had  to  eontend.  Could  they  be  accommodated 
as  he  had  suggested  students  would  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
closer  association,  discipline  and  regularity.  Ile  concluded  by 
again  repeating  his  expressions  of  thanks. 

Professor  Darey  then  delivered  the  valedictory  address  to 
the  graduâtes. 

PROl'ESSOR  OAREY'S  ADDHESS. 

Mr.  Chancelier,  Chairman,   Gentlemen  of  llte  Convocation,   Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  : — 

Having  been  appointed  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  to  address  a 
i'ew  words  to  the  graduating  class  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty,  it  is 
with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  that  I  corne  to  fulfil  that  duty.  It  is 
a  real  pleasure  to  me,  gentlemen,  to  congratulate  you  to  day 
on  the  new  position  you  hâve  attained,  you  hâve  reached  a 
place  for  which  you  hâve  striven-during  the  last  four  years. 
Some  of  you  hâve  distinguished  yourselvos  by  your  diligence 
and  application,  and  hâve  rightly  fitted  yourselves  to  enter 
into  higher  and  more  dithcult  professional  studies.  Your 
number  is  small  but  your  scholarship  is  of  a  very  high  order 
If  the  people  ef  this  city  and  country  were  alive  to  their  true 
interest,  instead  of  counting  our  graduâtes  by  units  or  tens,  we 
should  count  them  by  hundreds.  Surely  nothing  deserves  a 
better  training  than  man  with  his  lofty  intellect,  than  man 
made  after  the  image  of  his  maker.  The  advantages  of  sound 
literary  and  scientific  studies  must  give  to  every  one,  whether 
a  professional  or  a  business  man,  a  benefit  that  commercial 
reverses  can  neither  shake  nor  take  away.  A  deep  acquaintance 
with  those  treasures  of  thought,  with  those  monuments  of 
wisdom  of  the  pist  âges,  a  love  for  those  belles  lettres,  which 
hâve  been  so  well  called  human,  humaniores  litterœ,  will  give 
most  certainly  to  every  man,  after  the  labour  of  the  day,  the 
hurry  of  affairs,  the  purest  and  noblest  of  enjoyments.  A 
distinguished  Frenchrnan  of  the  past  century,  Montesquieu, 
used  to  say  that  he  never  had  a  trouble,  which  an  hour  of 
reading  did  not  dissipate.  Many  also  of  your  great  English 
statesmen  of  the  présent  day,  solace  thomselves,  and  rest  from 
the  arduous  task  of  governing  an  empire  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  British  empire,  in  the  pure  enjoyment  of  classicalliterature, 
translating  Homer  or  writing  a  novel.  In  the  vénérable  halls 
of  learning  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  did  they  acquire  those 
habits  of  study  ;  may  we  not  hope  that  it  will  be  the  same  in 
those  of  McGill.  We  hope  and  trust  that  it  will  be  the  case, 
and  that  the  opportuniiies  afforded  to  the  youth  of  this 
country,  will  be  embraced  with  earnestness.  We  hope  also  that 
before  long  the  benefit  of  a  thorough  training  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  will  be  so  well  recognized,  that  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  will  be  made  imperative  before  entering  upon  the 
professional  study  of  Medicine,  Law,  Theology  or  Science. 
That  degree  is  required  in  my  own  country,  France,  and  the 
reasons  for  that  requirement,  are  quite  as  powerful  hère,  as 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  I  will  not  enumerate  those  reasons  ; 
they  are  too  obvious  to  require  any  démonstration.  What  are 
we  trying  to  do  hère  in  this  Faculty  ?  We  are  endeavouring  to 
bring  out,  cultivate,  and  foster  the  capacities,  intellectual, 
aisthetic  and  moral,  with  which  a  kind  Providencehas  endowed 
the  students,  either  in  causing  them  .to  drink  deeply  at  the 
fountain  of  science,  or  to  take  pleasant,  agreeable  and  refresh- 


ing  excursions  in  the  beautiful  field  of  Literature,  both  ancient 
and  modéra,  in  your  own  powerful  and  expressive  language,  or 
in  foreign  tongues.  I  do  not  forget  that  there  is  no  Royal 
road  to  learning,  and  that  study  is  not  altogether  child's  play. 
I  do  not  consider  that  work  is  an  evil.  It  is  a  fit  préparation 
for  greater  exertions  in  fighting  the  battle  of  life.  Besides, 
there  are  plenty  of  Royal  roads — to  riches  to  position  in 
society,  etc.,  where  only  the  few  are  admitted,  and  it  is  quite 
well  that  hère  in  the  dominion  of  letters  or  science,  there  is 
true  equality,  and  that  with  patience  and  persévérance,  in  doing 
well  the  work  of  to  day,  we  can  ail  make  our  lives  perhaps  not 
sublime,  as  the  poet  has  it,  but  prépare  ourselves  for  a  life 
useful  to  our  fellow-men  and  fit  ourselves  to  hear  the  cheerful 
sound  at  last — well  done.  It  is  a  praiseworthy  ambition  in 
everyone  to  try  to  excel,  in  every  thing  that  one  undertakes, 
and  I  wish  that  ail  of  you  may  excel,  but  remember  gentlemen, 
that  we  may  excel  in  doing  small  things  as  well  as  in  doing 
those  which  attract  the  attention  of  men  which  are  done  before 
the  whole  world.  One  may  excel  in  a  very  humble  sphère. 
Let  it  sufhce  you  that  it  should  be  said  he  is  an  honest,  modest, 
thorough  man  Then  you  will  not  fail  to  get  the  esteem  of 
your  fellow  men,  and  what  better  reward  do  you  wish  for  I 
know  well  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  perform  small  duties. 
But  in  every  calling  there  are  small  duties  to  attend  to  I  hère 
is  drudgery  which  requires  to  be  seen  at  a  certain  distance  and 
under  a  peculiar  light  to  appearagreeable.  One  of  the  hardest 
things  to  bear  that  I  know  of  is  the  ungratefulness  of  those  in 
whom  one  takes  an  interest.  But,  gentlemen,  if  there  is  one 
single  thing  that  I  wish  to  impress  upon  your  mind  more  than 
any  other  it  is  that  you  should  prépare  yourselves  to  meet  it. 
Life  is  spoken  of  as  a  fight  ;  therofore  prépare  yourselves  for 
the  battle  ;  we  hâve  been  trying.  to  help  you  to  furbish  your 
weapons  and  be  ready  to  enter  upon  the  strife.  Remember 
also  as  an  encouragement,  that  goodness  and  truth  are  not  less 
contagious  than  evil,  and  many  there  are  who  will  be  strength- 
ened  by  your  example,,  and  will  take  heart  again  after 
discouragement.  and  play  well  their  part  in  the  world.  You 
will  make  enemies  in  doing  your  duty  in  a  straightforward  and 
honorable  way  ;  never  mind  what  the  selfish,  the  unprincipled 
man  may  say — it  is  not  always  an  honour  to  be  praised  by  some 
men,  |and  it  is  not  always  a  compliment  to  be  thought  like 
every  body  else — no — but  let  your  motive  be  honourable,  your 
conduct  correct,  in  a  word  : 

••  Act  well  your  pari,  there  the  honour  lies." 

The  présent  period  of  the  world  seems  to  require  more  than 
any  other  âge  true  men,  and  men  of  sound  and  true  learning. 
At  this  time  there  are  those  who  in  the  name  of  science  would 
try  to  take  away  from  us  those  precious  hopes  which  help  us 
very  often  to  bear  the  burden  of  life  and  invite  us  to  look  to  a 
higher  and  better  world  for  the  récompense  which  has  not. 
been  given  us  hère.  There  are  others  who  fly  off  in  other 
directions,  on  superstitious  ways,  desirous  to  make  us  rétrograde 
to  past  âges,  others  abandon  themselves  to  the  most  wretched 
infidelity.  And  thèse  are  no  ordinary  thinkers  they  are 
master  minds,  unfortunately  going  in  the  wrong,  and  I  may  say 
hopeless  way.  They  are  many  of  them  leaders  of  thought  of 
this  génération.  I  hope  gentlemen  that  it  is  not  presumption 
on  my  part  to  think  that  this  University  may  train  minds 
which  may  rise  to  the  front  rank  of  learning,  as  we  foitunately 
hâve  a  brillant  example  amongst  us— minds  which  may  lead 
the  movement  of  ideas  and  thoughts,  and  give  them  a  right 
healthy  and  hopeful  direction.  We  are  living  in  a  very  active, 
stirring  time.  Do  not  be  carried  away  by  the  current  over 
much.  Ilarbor  not  those  ways  of  sharp  dealing,  those  feelings 
of  selfishness  which  are  so  fréquent  in  our  time.  Set  up  the 
standard  of  action  on  the  high  noble  ground  of  honor  and  truth. 
But  my  time  is  very  limited  and  I  will  not  trespass  on  your 
patience.  One  word  more  and  I  hâve  done.  I  will  tell  you 
before  you  leave  thèse  walls,  to  look  always  on  this  University 
as  your  Aima  Mater,  as  I  hope  you  hâve  found  her  to  be  so. 
We  who  remain  hère  will  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  course 
you  pursue  in  the  future.  We  hâve  been  interested  in  the 
highest  degree  in  your  intellectual  progress  for  thèse  four  years 
past.  We  cannot  leave  aside  that  interest  as  a  worn  out 
garment.  Are  we  justified  in  hoping  that  such  a  feeling  will 
be  reciprocated  ?  May  we  not  hope  that  amongst  the  graduâtes 
there  will  be  a  strong  band  standing  by  their  Aima  Mater,  that 
there  will  be  formed  amongst  them  a  powerful  esprit  de  corps 
for  good  1  I  will  not  question  the  past,  but  will  look  hopefuUy 
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to  -e  future,  l'or  the  consuinmation  of  a  lasting  benetit  to  the 
gn.  aates  as  well  as  to  the  University.  Again,  gentlemen, 
after  having  rejoiced  for  a  moment  in  the  position  which  you 
hâve  attained,  I  will  say  to  you,  do  not  loiter,  many  things  are 
yet  to  be  learned,  many  fields  to  be  explored — indeed  you 
hâve  entered  only  upon  the  threshold  of  knowledge,  press  on 
nnd  win. 


Tho  Dutierin  Modal  for  historj-  was  then  •  given  to  Mr. 
Maclcnnan,  Dr.  Dawson  remarking  that  it  was  the  first  time 
that  it  bad  been  awarded.  On  this  occasion  M.  Maclennan  had 
been  the  only  competitor,  but  the  judges  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  his  essay  «as  worthy  of  the  prize. 

The  graduâtes  in  Applied  .Science  having  been  accorded  their 
degrees  and  diplomas 

Mr.  Wilkins,  B.  A.,  B.  A.  Se.,  dolivered  the  valedictory  on 
behalf  of  the  graduâtes  in  his  section  of  the  Art  Faculty.  Ue 
eulogized  this  department  of  study,  and  then  proceeded  to 
speak  of  the  obstacles  which  graduâtes  in  it  would  hâve  to 
eucounter.  There  was  the  great  and  geuerous  public  about 
which  so  much  was  heard  and  so  little  expérience.  Then 
there  were  quacks  who  traded  on  a  very  small  amount  of 
cnpability.  In  addition,  there  was  the  obstacle  caused  by  the 
divorce  between  capital  and  labour  There  was  thehaste  to  get 
rich  at  ail  luzards,  even  were  it  by  oppressing  the  poor,  who  in 
in  their  turn,  as  far  as  possible,  were  disposed  to  oppress  the 
rewards  of  stu 'y.?  One  heard  the  usual  talk  about  writing  his 
stopped.  ore  toleration  was  wanted  on  each  side.  What  were  the 
rich.  The  conséquence  of  this  was  that  manufactures  were 
name  high  on  the  militer  roll  of  famé,  but  that  was  seldom 
reached,  and  that  only  when  we  were  hastening  to  the  grave, 
or  after  that  we  had  left  the  world  forever.  But  the  student 
could  h.tve  his  reward  in  the  thought  of  what  lie  wasdoh  g  for 
the  welfareof  his  fellowmen  The  essayist  proceeded  tospea';  of 
the  delights  which  were  to  be  obtained  by  the  student  from 
the  open  book  of  nature  which  he  could  contemplate  with  the 
eyo  of  philosophy  and  faith. 

Professor  Armstrong  then  addresséd  the  students. 
pnoFEssor.  armstrong's  aodbeSS. 
Gentlemen,  Graduâtes  in  Ap  lied  Science, 

The  fourth  Session  of  the  Department  of  Practical  and 
Applied  >cience,  is  to  day  being  brought  to  a  close,  and  the 
experiment  commenced  in  1871  has  now  ripened  into  an 
accomplished  fact  making  it  possible  for  this  Dominion  of 
Canada  at  last  to  say  that  siie  possesses  a  school  in  which  tho 
principes  of  Applied  Science,  as  they  bear  upon  ongineering, 
and  the  manufactoiy,  are  systematically  taught.  In  the  autumn 
of  1871  j  our  class  opened  with  eighteen  students,  advanced  the 
next  year  to  nine  and  twentv,  and  for  tho  las^  two  yeears  bave 
been  stationary  at  two  and  thirty,  so  that  we  can,  I  take  it,  with 
truths  iy  tliat  the  work  westiblnhed.  The  time  that  has  passed 
fiince  our  inauguration  isobviously  too  short  tomake  it  possible 
for  us  to  point  to  any  detinite  or  marked  influence,  that  the 
teaching  given  in  this  pla:e,  can  yet  hâve  had  upon  the  technical 
industry  of  the  country  ;  but  that  such  w.U  eventually  make 
itself  apparent  admits  of  no  doubt  In  order  to  convince 
ourselves  of  this,  we  hâve  only  to  glance  at  the  condition  of  the 
industries  of  those  countries  (France  and  (iermany  that  showed 
the  way  iu  tho  establishment  of  such  schools  as  this,  at  the 
time  ofthe  great  London  Exhibition  in  1851,  and  compare  it 
with  what  it  was  ten  years  later  at  the  se  ondLorx<lon  Exhinilion. 
nnd  afterwarda  at  the  one  in  Paris  in  SCT — a  condition  that  bas 
not  failed  to  improvo  up  to  the  présent  time.  In  ISôl  the 
mechanical,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  text;le  productions 
of  Great  Britain,  were  seen  to  be,  as  they  had  hitherto  been, 
in  ail  that  relates  to  design,  finish  and  economy — "  facile 
princeps  "  The  next  few  years  saw  the  very  gênerai  establish 
ment  of  Technical  .Schools  in  many  States  of  the  European 
continent,  and  in  1862 ail  the  formor  condition  of  things  was 
chang<d, — not  that  Gréa  Britain  had  retrogaded,  but  that  the 
(  ontinent  now  appeared  as  lier  honourable  rival.  Kive  years 
again  intervened  before  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1S67,  when  it 
mis  acknowledgd,  not  by  interested  judges,  but  by  English 
ongineers  and  manufacturer*  themselves,  that  thisrivalryo  the 
Continent  had  then  become  more  than  dangerous,  for  it  had 
positively  out-stripped  tbem  in  many  branches  of  industry, 
specially  in  such  as  called  for  tho  display  ofa  knowledge  of 
scientific  principles  in  matters  of  économie  arrangement  and 
practical  aptitude,  and  of  which  Great  Britain  had  for  years 
enjoyed  ail  but  a  monopoly.     It  should   bo  romemborod  also, 


that  during  the  same  period  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  mont  Conis  Tunnel  were  carried  to  a  successful  issue  by 
Continental  engineers.     That  16  years  of  such  work  as  we  are 
doing  hère  should  hâve  resulted  thus,  ought  to  teach  us  in  this 
country  many  and  very  important  lessons,  seeing  how  diligent 
our  neighbours  in  the  United  States  hâve  been,  of  late,  in  the 
establishment  of  Schools  of  Applied  Science.     Although  there 
are  yet  no  conspicuous  effects  to  which  to  point.it  is  encouraging 
to  remember  that  already  our  "  alumni  "  are  seattered,  and  at 
work,  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  British  Xorth  America — 
from  Xewfoundland  to  the  Pacific  ;  and  further,  that  wherever 
they  hâve  gone,   their   worth   has   been  acknowledged,    as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  further  supplies  of  the  same  material 
are  eagerly  sought  after.     True  then  it  is  that  our  Technical 
School  has  been  successfully  established  ;    but  that   is   not  ail 
thatmustbe  donc.     It  lias  manifested  its  need,  it  lias  demons- 
trated  its  efficiency,  and  has  shown  that  there  is  beyond  doubt 
a  vast  field  of  usefulness  to  be  occupied  either  by  it  or  eome 
other.     ltdemands,  therefore  to  be  mado  permanent,    to  bo,  in 
fact,  the  object  of  such  endowments  as  will  remove  it  from  tho 
position   of  a  temporary  and  capricious   existence   to   one   of 
stability  and  endurance.     That  thing,  money,   which   in  some 
way  or  other  is  held  by  many  serious  people  to  be  the  root  and 
origin  of  evil,  but  which  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be,  doubtless, 
made  the  instrument  of  inimitable  good,  is  ichal  we  want,  and 
in  larqe  quantifies      Let,  therefore.  those  that  possess  it,    and 
are  harrassed    by    doubts    as    to   its   rightful   office,    be   now 
persuaded  at  one  stroke  to  unburden  theinselves  of  both  tho 
money   and   its   contingent  vexation  !    While  tho  permanent 
f  ndowment  of  what  bas  already  been  done  would  itself  be   a 
noble  act,  what  we  ask  is  far  more.  We  want  suitable  buildings, 
a  workshop,  muséums,  lab Tatories  and  scholarships,  in  addition 
to  increascd  teaching power .     The  demmds  of  an  ever-inceasing 
requirement  render  the  claim-  of  this  lai  ter  item  mo>t  urgent. 
And  if  the  school  is  to  maintain  its  efficiency,  something  must 
be  done  to  meet  them,     It  will  be  clearly  -ei-n,   then,  that  no 
limit  can  be  placed  upon  the   sum  of  money   tho   honourable 
the  Board  of  Governors  will,  I  am  sure,  be  ghvl   to  receive  in 
furtherance  of  :echnical  éducation  in  this  University,  and  of 
which  moreover,  wliatever  be  ils  amount,  they  will  render,  I  am 
equally  sure,  a  satisfactory  account  in  the  sequel.     But  now  a 
word  about  another  affiiir  which  should  also  bave  much  intorest 
for  us.     I  hâve  called  attention  to  the  examplo  set  by  France 
and  Germany  in  technical  éducation,  and  it  happens  that  there 
is  another  and  equally  important  point     as  I  think     in  which 
it  would  be  greatly  to  the  intero  ts  of  this  country  to  imitate, 
not.  only  them  but  every  other  European  state,  as  well  as  India. 
I  refer  to  the  establishment    fa  «ystem  of  compétitive  exami- 
nation    for    the  junior   appointaient»    in    the      ublic   Works 
Department  of  the  Dominion --an  examination  that  would  fence 
about  the  public  service  with  such  a  guarantee  of  compétence 
as  wou  d  insure  the  outrance  of  the  best  rather  than  the  moro 
influential  ,and  less  compétent  candidate.     It   must  not   for  a 
moment  be  supposed  that  in  this  suggestion  I  seek  to  claina  a 
préférence  for  men  of  this  or  any  other  school.     Far  from  it. 
We  indeed  should  feir  nothing  in  taking  our  chance  with  the 
rest,  and  if  better  men  can  be  fbund  should  be  the  first  to  say. 
let  them  in  the   name  o    ail   that   is  reasonable— hâve    their 
reward.     AU  we  ask  is,  that  thore  sliall  bo  hero,  as  elsewhere, 
a  free  and  open  compétition  for  thèse,   appointments,  and  tint 
a   misérable   System   of   politioal   influence   and    petttfogging 
expediency  be  for  ever  BWept  away.     That  tho  country  would 
be  the  gainer  by  Buch  a  chance  admits  of  no  doubt  ;    and  that 
the  l.enefit  would  be  felt  in  a  [Uarter  that  ail,  more  or  less,   can 
appreciate  — naniely,  the  pocket— is  equally  certain.     Xo  one  1,  i 
anv  conception,  except  those    that    bave    been    employed   on 
extensive  works  of  construction,  of  the  estent  to  which  money 
under  one  System  may  bo  squandered,  and   under  tho  othor, 
saved,  and  if  any  one  is  not  satisrted   of  this,   let   hini  look  up 
certain  state  papers  having  référence  to  the  old  ■'  régime  ?'  of 
the   Public   Works   Department    in    [ndia,    and     they    will,     1 
undertako  to  say,   speeddy   banish  lus  incredulity.      And  now, 
gentlemen,  before  we  part  nover  in   ail  human  probability   to 
meet  again  as  we  do  this  day,  before  thelink  that  lias  a-vooi.it,.l 
U3  together  thèse  three  years  as  ftYj.-/i.  r.*  and  taught,   be  fins 
broken — let  me,  in  the  riame  of  those   to  whom  the  direction 
of  your  appropriât»  equipment  for  the  battle  that  now  a»aits 
each  oflyou  in  your  chosen   path   in    life,     bas    ever    been 
a  mattef  of  earnest  solicitudo  and  weighty  responsibility — let 
me,  I  repeat.  say  at  parting  a  few  words  of  encouragement  and 
counsel.    That  each  one  of  you,  if  only  he  be  true  to  himse'f  in 
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ail  lhat  relates  to  truth,  honesty  and  perseverancei  will,  upon  the 
foundation  we  hâve  endeavored  hère  to  la}',  raise  for  himself  a 
superstructure  of  professional  distinction  of  some  sort  or  other, 
is  certain.  Some,  we  shall  hope  to  see,  towering  to  conspiouous 
heights  ;  others  again,  as  is  natural,  to  lesser  eminences, 
according  to  gift  and  opportunity  ;  while  the  residue  may  never 
appear  piominently  above  their  fellows.  But  it  any  case  we 
shall  always  rest  assured  that  whatever  may  be  his  relative 
position,  each  "  a)  .minus  "  pf  this  collège  will  be  found 
practising  his  profession  intelligently  and  by  the  light  of 
scientitic  principles  :  and,  what  is  more — parrying,  as  each  will 
henceforward  do,  the  honour  ofyour  "Aima  >.ater  "  in  his 
hand — icith  fearless  integrity  and  sinyleness  ofpurposc.  Bat  what 
I  désire  most  ehiefly  to  impress  upon  you — and,  it  is  a  word  of 
caution — is  the  manner  in  which  you,  yourselves,  ought  to  regard 
the  knowledge  it  has  been  your  privilège  to  acquire  hère.  Do 
not,  I  entreat  you,  look  upon  it  as  the  sum  ofall  things,' but 
rather  esteem  it  as  a  small  beginning--important  it  is  true  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but  only  sofar  as  it  may  enable  you  with  greater 
ease  and  accuracy,  to  make  other  and  wider  fields  of  knowledge 
of  your  own.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  the  oid  avenues  of 
study,  or  urge  you  to  forsake  them.  Return  to  them,  I  say, 
again  and  again,  as  time  and  opportunity  permit,  and  you  will 
never  fail  to  fini  those  ancient  groves  full  of  pure  enjoynienl 
and  delight  that  will  not  pall  Nor  is  that  ail  for  by  such 
means  you  will  not  merely  expérience  a  healthy  relaxation, 
tending  to  increased  strength  and  activity  of  mind,  but  will 
also  keep  yourselves  abreast  of  the  progressive  thought  of 
your  génération.  Then  again,  entering,  as  you  are  about  to  do 
that  active  compétition  which  is  the  natural  atmosphère  of 
every  profession  and  business,  you  will  meet  on  ali  hands — 
certainly  at  the  outset — every  form  of  opposition  and  disappoint- 
ment,  and  it  behoves  you  to  consider  this  carefully,  for  upon 
the  détermination  witli  which  you  meet  the  one,  and  the  spirit 
wherewith  you  face  the  other,  mainly  dépends  the  ultimate 
success  of  your  life.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  your  opponents 
ought  always  to  expérience  courtesy  and  considération, 
while  each  disappointment  should  but  engender  in  you  an 
increase  of  earnestness  and  resolution  to  succeed,  whereupon 
there  shall  be  no  room  for  anxiety  as  to  the  issue.  I  would  say 
to  you,  Let  this  fragment  from  Goethe  be  your  "  road-melody  " 
through  life  : 

"  The  future  hides  in  it 

(iladness  and  sorrow  : 

We  press  still  thorrow, 
Nought  that  abides  in  it 

Daunting  us — onward." 

Only  one  word  more.  There  is  a  danger  that  the  profession 
you  hâve  chosen  may  tempt  you,  because  of  its  magnificent 
achievements  in  the  past  and  lofty  aspirations  in  the  présent, 
tu  mdulge  a  boastful  spirit.  But  let  not  this  be  so.  Honever 
true  it  may  be  that  the  profession  of  the  engineer  has  gone 
beyond  its  sisters  in  the  a  elioration  of  man's  condition,  let  it 
be  your  part  to  think  how  much  still  remains  un  accomplished, 
and  reflections,  I  know,  will  corne,  that  will  speedily  banish  ail 
pride  and  self  complacency,  and  cause  them  to  give  way  to  a 
feeling  of  humility  that  should  be  near  akin  to  shame.  To 
conclude — the  words  of  a  wise  living  man  will  impress  upon 
you,  far  more  cogently  than  any  I  could  shape.  the  lesson  1  so 
much  wish  you  to  learn.  lie  says  :  "  And  what  has  ail  this 
"  might  "  of  humanity  accomplished,  in  six  thousand  years  of 
labour  and  of  sorrow  ?  What  has  it  done  ?  Take  the  three  cliief 
occupations  and  arts  of  men,  one  by  one,  and  count  their 
achievements.  Begin  with  the  first — the  Lord  of  them  ail — 
Agriculture.  Six  thousand  years  hâve  passed  since  we  were 
set  to  till  the  ground  from  which  we  were  taken.  How  much 
of  it  is  tilled  ?  How  much  of  that  which  is, — wisely  or  well  ? 
In  the  very  centre  and  chief  garden  of  Europe— where 
the  two  forms  of  parent  Christianity  hâve  had  their 
fortresses — where  the  noble  Catholics  of  the  Forest  Cantons, 
and  the  noble  Protestants  of  the  Vaudois  Valleys,  hâve 
maintained,  for  dateless  âges,  their  faiths  and  liberties 
— there  the  Alpine  rivers  yet  run  wild  in  dévastation  :  and 
the  marshes,  which  a  few  hundred  men  could  redeem  with 
a  year's  labour,  still  blast  their  helpless  inhabitants  into  fevered 
idiotism.  That  is  so,  in  the  centre  of  Europe  !  While,  on  the 
near  coast  of  Africa,  once  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides,  an 
Arab  woman,  but  a  few  sunsets  since,  ate  lier  child,  for 
famine.     Then,  after  agriculture,   the  art  of  kings,  take  the  , 


next  head  of  human  art — iveaving  ;  the  art  of  queens,  honored 
of  ail  noble  Heathen  women,  in  the  person  of  their  virgin 
goddess,—  honoured  of  ail  Hebrew  women,  by  the  word  of  their 
wisest  king.  "  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her 
hands  hold  the  distafï;  she  stretcheth  out  her  hand  tp  the 
poor.  She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household,  for  ail 
lier  household  are  clothed  with  scarlet.  She  maketh  herself 
covering  of  tapestry  ;  her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple.  She 
maketh  fine  linen,  and  selleth  it,  and  delivreth  girdles  to  the 
merchant."  What  hâve  we  done  in  ail  thèse  thousands  of  years 
with  this  bright  art  of  Greek  maid  and  Christian  matron  ?  Six 
thousand  years  of  weaving,  and  hâve  we  learnt  to  weave  ?  Might 
not  every  naked  wall  hâve  been  purple  with  tapestry,  and  every 
feeble  breast  fenced  with  sweet  colours  from  the  cold  ?  What 
hâve  we  done  ?  Our  fingers  are  too  few,  it  seems,  to  twist 
together  some  poor  covering  foi-  oui  bodies.  We  set  our 
streams  to  work  for  us,  and  choke  the  air  with  rire,  to  turn  our 
spinning  wheels,  and  are  we  yet  clothed?  Are  not  the  streets  of 
the  capitals  of  Europe  (aye  and  America  too*  foui  with  sale  of 
cast  clouts  and  rotten  rags  ?  Is  not  the  beauty  of  your  sweet 
children  left  in  wretchedness  of  disgrâce,  while,  with  better 
honour,  nature  clothes  the  brood  of  the  bird  in  its  nest,  and 
the  suckling  of  the  «  olf  in  her  den  ?  And  does  not  every 
winter  s  snow,  robe  what  you  hâve  nui  shrouded  ;  and  every 
winter's  wind  bear  up>  to  Heaeen,  its  wasted  soûls  to  witness 
against  you  hereafter,  by  the  voice  of  their  ■  hrist — "  I  was 
naked  and  ye  clothed  me  not?"  Lastly,  take  the  art  of 
building — the  strongest,  proudest,  most  orderly,  most  enduring 
of  the  arts  of  man  :  that  of  which  the  produce  is,  in  the  surest 
manner,  accumulative  and  need  not  j^erish  nor  be  replaced  ; 
but,  if  once  well  donc,  will  stand  more  strongly  than  lie 
unbalanced  rocks,  more  prevalently  than  the  crumbling  hills. 
The  art  which  is  associated  with  ail  civic  pride  and  sacred 
principle  with  which  men  record  their  power,  satisfy  their 
enthusiasm,  make  sure  their  defence,  derine  and  rnake  clear 
their  habitation.  And  in  six  thousand  years  of  building  what 
hâve  we  done  ?  Of  the  greater  part  ofall  that  skill  and  strength 
no  vestige  isleft  but  fallen  stones  that  encumberthe  tieldsand 
impede  the  streams.  But,  from  this  waste  of  disorder,  and  of 
time,  and  of  âge,  what  is  left  to  us  ?  Constructive  and  progres- 
sive créatures  that  we  are,  with  ruling  brains  and  forming 
hands,  capable  of  fellowship  and  thirsting  for  famé,  can  we  not 
contend  in  comfort  with  the  insects  of  the  forest,  or  inachieve- 
ment  with  the  worm  of  the  sea  ?  The  white  surf  rages  in  vain 
against  the  ramparts  built  by  poor  atoms  of  scarcely  nascent 
life  ;  but  only  ridges  of  formless  ruin  mark  the  places  where 
once  dwelt  our  noblest  multitudes.  The  ant  and  the  nioth 
hâve  cells  for  each  of  their  young,  but  our  little  ones  lie  in 
festering  heaps  in  houses  that  consume  them  like  graves  ;  and 
night  by  night  from  the  corners  of  our  streets  rises  up  the  cry 
of  the  homeless — "  I  was  a  stranyer  and  ye  took  me  not  in." 


The  degree  of  D.  C.  L.,  was  then  conferred  upon  Mr.  C.  P. 
Davidson,  and  that  of  LL.  D  ,  on  Dr.  G.  W.  Campbell,  Dean  of 
the  Médical  Faculty. 

Dr.  Dawson,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  then  addressed  the  Convo- 
cation as  follows  :  In  the  session  which  closes  to-day,  the 
number  of  students  in  attendance  has  been  greater  than  ever 
previously,  having  reached  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  rive, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  a  larger  proportion  than  usual 
of  thèse  are  regular  undergraduates.  The  increase  in  our 
numbers  is  in  part  due  to  the  growth  of  our  Department  of 
Applied  Science,  and  in  part  to  the  success  of  the  theological 
collèges  which  bave  been  established  in  ihe  city.  Two  of  thèse 
are  afKliated  to  the  University,  and  thèse,  more  especially  the 
Presbyterian  Collège,  which  has  been  remarkable  for  its  rapid 
growth,  send  us  many  students.  Others  not  yet  affiliated, 
nevertheless,  take  advantage  of  the  classes  of  the  University 
for  their  students.  It  is  satisfactory  in  this  connection  that 
while  the  theological  students  are  an  excellent  and  studious 
class  of  men,  we  nnd  that  our  students  and  graduâtes  take  the 
highest  honors  in  the  examinations  of  the  theological  collèges. 
The  total  number  of  ordinary  graduâtes  in  the  présent  session 
will  reach  to  63,  though  from  spécial  and  accidentai  causes  the 
number  of  candidates  for  the  degreesof  B.  C.  L.,  and  B.  A.,  has 
been  smaller  than  usual-  Our  Science  School  sends  out  this 
year  nine  graduâtes  to  increase  the  small  but  eminently  useful 
band  of  worker*  who  are  bringing  the  resources  of  modem 
science  to  bear  on  the  material  advancement  of  this  country. 
It  is  a  ground  of  profound  thankfulness  to  God  that  in  a  season 
remarkable  above  others  for  its  unhealthiness,  we  hâve  lost  no 
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student  by  death,  and  tliat  few  hâve  suffered  from  serious 
illness.  This  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  a  gratifying  indication 
of  the  generally  favorable  conditions  of  life  under  which  our 
students  are  placed. 

The  only  money  donation  that  we  bave  to  acknowledge  in  the 
past-  session  is  the  endowment  of  the  Henry  Chapman  gold 
medal  and  prizes.  Mr.  Chapman,  in  1 865,  established  the  tirst 
gold  medal  in  the  University.  and,  liaving  had  a  beautiful  die 
executed  by  Mr.  Léonard  Wyon,  of  London,  has  every  year 
supplied  a  copy  in  gold.  Ile  now  endows  the  mtdal  permanently 
with  the  sum  of  $7U0  invested  for  its  maintenance. 

Five  years  bave  elapc&d  since  an  honorary  degree  was  confer- 
red  by  this  University,  and  now  this  somewhat  rare  distinction 
is  given  to  one  whose  acknowledged  eminence,  at  the  head  of 
his  profe-sion  in  this  community,  and  whose  long  and  valuable 
services  as  the  Dean  of  our  most  important  professional  faculty 
entitle  bim  to  anyhonor  which  the  University  can  bestow.  Dr. 
Campbell  has  been  for  forty  years  connected  with  the  Faculty 
of  >.edicine,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  has  owed 
very  much  of  its  great  success  and  usefulness  to  his  professional 
réputation,  his  broad  gênerai  culture,  his  personal  influence 
and  his  administrative  ability.  While  we  regret  that  Dr. 
Campbell  tinds  it  necessary  to  retire  from  the  active  duties  of 
his  chair,  we  rejoice  that  he  will  still  continue  to  préside  over 
the  faculty  as  its  Dean 

Death  has  removed  in  the  past  educational  year  some  men 
whom  we  should  bold  in  grateful  remembrance.  One  of  thèse, 
the  Rev.  Colin,  C.  Stewart,  M.  A.,  of  this  University,  and  a 
I.ogan  medallist,  testified  his  gratitude  to  his  A  ma  Mater  by 
contributing  from  his  limited  stipendas  a  country  minister  the 
annual  prize  in  Hebrew  which  bore  his  name,  a  benefaction 
which  deserves  to  rank  with  the  greatest  which  hâve  been 
bestowed  on  the  University.  With  his  death  this  prize,  the 
only  one  in  the  Oriental  languages,  will  cease,  unless  some  one 
shall  follow  in  this  matter  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr  Stewart.  In 
connection  with  this  I  may  say  that  the  number  of  students  in 
theology  now  availing  themselves  of  the  instructions  of  our 
learned  Professor  of  Hebrew  has  given  to  his  subject  an 
augmented  and  constantly  increasing  importance.  No  man 
has,  perhaps,  more  eminently  served  the  University  in  training 
young  men  to  enter  its  classes  than  the  late  David  Rodger,  a 
man  whose  life  was  an  unostentatious  example  of  the  abie, 
learned  and  patient  discharge  of  the  arduous  and  ill  requited 
duties  of  the  public  teacher.  His  work  was  long  carried  on  in 
direct  connection  with  this  University  as  a  master  in  its  High 
School  department,  and  he  was  one  of  those  working  educators 
in  admitting  whom  to  its  list  of  honorary  graduâtes  the 
University  has  done  honor  to  itself.  Another  name  stricken 
from  our  roll  by  death  is  that  of  Dr.  Sutherland.  It  is  true 
that  failing  health  had  for  some  years  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  retire  from  the  active  work  of  the  Chair  of  Chemistry 
which  he  tilled  so  well  ;  but  he  was  still  an  Emeritus  professor, 
and  we  hâve  not  forgotten  his  long  and  able  services.  The 
Faculty  of  Law  also  has  paid  its  tribute  to  death  in  the  loss  of 
Professor  Lafrenaye,  who,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his 
professorship,  long  managed  the  gênerai  business  of  the 
Faculty  as  its  secretary,  and  for  several  years  was  its  représen- 
tative in  the  Corporation.  In  the  discharge  of  thèse  somewhat 
onerous  and  unpaid  duties,  I  hâve  to  testify  that  he  was  ever 
faithful,  accurate  and  conscientious,  and  spared  no  trouble  in 
anything  which  concerned  the  interests  of  his  Faculty.  Lastly . 
the  gréa  est  benefactor  of  this  University,  next  to  its  founder, 
has  departed  from  among  us  in  a  ripe  old  âge.  Mr  William 
Molson  was  aman  not  only  eminent  for  liberality  and  public 
spirit,  but  gil'ted  witli  that  kindly  and  amiable  disposition 
which  is  titted  to  win  the  love  oi'  ail.  In  so  far  as  McGill 
Collège  is  concerned,  when  I  look  back  on  the  early  days  of 
my  own  connection  with  it,  and  on  the  pitiful  slendernes3  of  its 
resources,  and  on  the  hopelessness  of  securing  for  it  any 
adéquate  législative  assistance,  the  endowment  of  the  Molson 
Chair  of  English  Literature  rises  before  me  as  the  dawn  of  a 
better  day.  It  may  truly  be  said  to  bave  been  the  first  great 
impulse  which  our  work  received.  At  a  later  daie,  when  witli 
some  misgivings  I  advised  the  Board  of  Covernors  to  allow  us 
to  take  possession  of  the  long  unused  and  unfurnished  collège 
buildings  it  was  he  who  gave  to  that  step  the  assurance  of 
success  by  his  prompt  resolution  to  remove  from  us  the  long- 
standing  reproach  of  having  begun  to  build  without  being  able 
to  finish.  His  later  gifts  of  sums  loin  ke  the  beginning  of 
library  and  muséum  funds  were  bestowed  not  morelv  with  t ti< - 
object  of  meeting  pressing  wants,  but  of  pointing  the  way  to 
others  in  thèse  lines  of  useful  liberality.  Such  men  confer  the 
hichest  honor  not  only  on  themselves,  but  also  on  this  citv, 
both  by  the  direct  eifects  of  their  munificonce,  and  by  the 


results  which  must  flow  from  it  in  tinié-to  corne,  in  over  increa 
sing  benefits  to  ail  that  large  portion  of  tins  Dominion  which 
looks  to  McGill  University  and  to  Montréal  as  a  centre  of  libéral 
éducation. 

Several  years  ago  this  University,  following  the  lead  of  the 
great  English  universities,  and  having  in  view  the  unsystematic 
and  détective  state  of  the  higher  schools  of  this  Province. 
instituted  a  System  of  examinations  for  the  boys  of  tiiese 
schools  After  some  years  of  trial,  in  which  the  examinations 
were  taken  advantage  of  only  by  tin-  High  School  of  •  ontreal, 
the  effort  was  discontinued.  Recentiv,  however,  a  demand  for 
something  of  this  kind  has  arisen.  and  the  examinations  are  to 
be  re-commenced  in  the  présent  month,  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  the  title  of  Associate  in  rts  for  those  who  take 
the  highest  grade.  Several  schools  bave  intimated  their 
intention  of  sending  candidates  ;  and  I  trust  that  this  movement 
may  lead  to  a  combination  of  the  Protestant  institutions  of 
higher  éducation  in  this  Province  to  sccurea  common  and  high 
standard  of  excellence,  and  that  we  may  before  many  years  be 
able  to  extend  thèse  examinations  to  local  centres  in  the 
Eastern  Townships  and  elsewhere,  and  that  a  substantial 
impetus  may  be  given  to  éducation,  and  a  due  reward  to  those 
schools  which  are  realiy  doing  the  best  work.  The  efîbrt 
involves,  in  the  meantime,  some  laborand  anxiety  to  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  University,  but  I  trust  that  il  will  eventually 
bear  large  fruits,  more  especially  in  promoting  the  proper 
préparation  of  young  men  for  collège. 

lu  the  outlook  for  the  future  of  McGill,  I  feel  that  a  critical 
period  of  our  existence  has  arrived,  and  I  would  wish  to  speak 
to  our  friends  on  this  occasion  frankly,  and  as  if  it  might  be 
the  last  opportunity  1  may  hâve  to  address  them.  Under  the 
management  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  which  I 
hâve  no  hésitation  in  affirming  has  been  of  the  most  prudent 
and  economical  character  consistent  with  the  succesful  prosecu- 
tion  of  our  collège  work,  the  estate  of  the  founder  has  attained 
to  its  maximum  productiveness  ;  and  I  regret,  rnoro  in  the 
interest  of  the  réputation  of  this  Province  than  in  our  own 
interest,  that  the  great  educational  work  which  we  hâve  been 
doing  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  any  adéquate  récognition  or 
substantial  assistance,  either  from  the  Législature  of  Québec 
or  from  the  Corporation  of  this  city.  What  remains  of  our 
collège  grounds  must,  in  the  interest  of  the  University,  be 
retained,  and  should  if  possible  be  more  improved  than 
heretofore  in  the  interest  cf  botantcal  science  and  of  the 
healthy  récréation  of  our  students.  AVhile  speaking  of  this 
last  subject  I  would  say  to  the  friends  and  benefactors  of  the 
l  niversity  that  if  it  should  be  necessary  for  us.  in  the  interests 
of  the  students  and  graduâtes  and  of  the  higher  educational 
purposes  for  which  the  McGill  estate  was  given,  to  restrict 
more  than  heretofore  the  use  of  thèse  grounds  by  the  public 
generally  and  by  the  city  schools,  tbey  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  collège  grounds  constitute  a  large  ami  valuable  part  of  a 
property  sacred  to  collegiate  purpo.se*.  and  that  the  efforts 
which  we  bave  been  able  to  make  in  improving  thèse  grounds. 
and  introducing  on  them  représentatives  of  typieal  species  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  hâve  hitherto  been  much  counteracted  by  the 
damage  done  to  us  by  the  public.  It  is  hoped,  ho.vever,  that 
no  pecuniary  pressure  may  be  so  severe  as  to  necessitate  further 
diminishing  our  grounds,  or  prevent  us  from  gradually  working 
them  into  a  combination  of  a  collège  campus  and  a  botanical 
gardon.  My  spécial  object,  however,  is  to  insist  on  the  tact 
that  we  bave  attained  to  tho  limit  of  our  resources,  while 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  give  completeness  to  the 
l  niversity,—  and  while  the  demands  of  this  country.  and  the 
compétition  of  better  endowed  institutions  abroad  are  straining 
our  powers  to  the  utmost  ;  and,  in  connection  with  this, 
1  would  désire  to  mention  some  directions  in  whioh  progresa 
seems  imperatively  demanded. 

1  bave  always  been  an  advooate  foi  the  résidence  of  students 
in  private  families  or  limited  boarding-houses,  rather  than  in 
inonastic  communities  in  large  collège  halls.  The  family  h  the 
tirst  and  most  sacred  of  ail  institutions,  whether  from  t  lie  point 
of  view  of  nature  or  of  religion,  anditis  not  to  be  intertered 
with.  except  under  the  most  argent  uecesssity.  Hère  we  bave 
at  présent  no  collège  boarding  house,  and  content  ourselves 
with   imposing  such  regulatioi  possible  to  Becùre  the 

comfort  and  well  being  of  students  in  private  résidences. 
Recentiv,  however,  tliis  subject  lias  been  forced  upon  oui- 
attention  by  the  diificulty  of  procuring  Mutable  lodgings  at 
reasonablo  rates  and  l'y  the  Knowledge  "I'  great  and.  to  a 
considérable  extent,  Buooessful  etl'ort*  whioh  liavc  been  put 
forth  by  other  oollegiate  institutions.  Still,  if  we  are  to  enter 
on  the  work  of  providing  collegiate  résidence  foi-  students,  it 
must,  to  be  successful,  bo  dono  on  a  large  and  efficient  - 
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and  while  we  hâve  ground  sufiieient,  we  hâve  not  the  means 
to  erect  an  adéquate  building. 

The  scholaships  and  exhibitions  founded  by  some  of  our 
more  libéral  friands, — and  in  this  connection  we  should 
especially  mention  Mr.  W.  C  McDonald  of  this  city — bave  been 
of  the  utmoat  service  as  aids  to  the  students,  and  to  the 
University  itself.  It  is  to  obBerved,  however,  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  Redpath  and  Scott  exhibitions  thase  aids  are 
at  présent  unendowed.  and  that  much  inconvenience  might 
resuit  in  the  event  of  theii  being  eut  off.  I  would  further  say 
that,  as  in  order  to  be  of  real  educational  benefit  they  rnust 
bo  given  on  compétition,  it  must  necessarily  often  happen 
that  they  are  taken  by  students  who  hâve  no  need  of  pecuniary 
assistance.  In  such  instances  it  is  a  graceful  practice,  which 
lias  been  sometimes  followed  by  the  parents  of  students,  to 
offer  astan  acknowledgruent  a  similar  bursary  for  compétition  to 
others. 

Perhaps  the  most  urgent  call  which  presses  upon  us  at 
présent  is  that  for  subdivision  of  classes  and  tutorial  assistance, 
hoth  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  the  Department  of  Applied 
.Science.  Most  of  our  professorahips  cover  ground  which  in 
bettei  appointed  universities  is  occupied  by  several  men,  while 
some  important  subject-  hâve  no  provision  for  them  whatever 
Again,  as  our  classes  enlarge  the  importance  of  tutorial  work  to 
aid  the  backward  and  to  provide  for  the  more  el^mentary 
subjects,  and  for  particular  specialities,  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent.  It  may  be  said  that  in  comparaison  with  our  number 
of  students  we  hâve  a  large  staff  and  if  we  compare  ourselves 
with  ordinary  schools,  this  may  be  true  ;  but  in  this  point  I 
hâve  two  explanations  to  give.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  collège  work  that  it  shall  be  done  by  specialities.  A 
gênerai  teacher  who  can  teach  the  éléments  of  several  things 
may  be  very  suitable  fo^a  school  :  but  a  collège  to  be  successful, 
more  especially  in  the  présent  rapid  advance  of  nearly  ail 
deparments  of  study,  must  commind  the  services  of  men 
eminent  and  practically  skilled  in  spécial  subjects,  and  with 
time  and  means  keep  themselves  abreast  of  the  advancement 
of  their  several  departments.  A  second  considération  is  that 
a  small  colege  with  few  teachers,  and  each  of  thèse  taking  a 
large  range  of  subjects,  is  not  attractive  to  students,  and  justly 
80:  for  it  is  of  infinité  advanlage  to  the  student  to  hâve  the 
influence  of  many  specialists  brought  to  bear  on  his  mind,  and 
to  hâve  opportunities  of  culture  in  a  variety  of  directions,  and 
especially  in  those  subjects  which  are  most  remote  from 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  school  in  which  he  has  been  trained. 
With  a  larger  staff  we  should  inevitablyattract  a  proportionately 
greater  number  of  students. 

With  regard  to  our  présent  staff  of  instructors,  I  hâve 
nothing  to  say  except  in  conuner.dation.  We  hâve  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  secure  and  to  retaîn,  even  with  inadéquate 
rémunération,  men  of  eminence  and  ability,  and  for  this  our 
students  and  the  people  of  this  country  hâve  ail  rea»on  to  be 
thankful.  What  I  maintain  is  that  to  keep  pace  with  the  time 
and  to  increase  our  number  of  of  students,  we  must  hâve  more 
such  men.  With  four  or  rive  additional  professois,  lecturers 
or  tutors,  I  could  safely  undertake  in  four  or  five  years  to 
double  our  number  of  students,  and  to  place  the  University 
in  a  position  of  equality  with  the  oldest  and  most  eminent  on 
this  continent.  With  référence  to  our  Science  School  I  am 
especially  anxious  It  is  meeting  a  manifest  want  and  doing  a 
most  essential  work,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  first 
of  the  Dominion  to  broak  ground  in  this  important  department 
of  éducation  But  we  should  hâve  the  means  to  give  it  a  more 
independent  position  as  a  geparate  Professionnal  Faculty. 
This  we  fear  to  do  until  its  maintenance  is  more  certainiy 
provided  for,  till  its  staff  is  somewnat  increased,  and  till  it  can 
can  be  provided  with  a  building  of  its  own  with  adéquate 
workshops,  laboratories  and  apparatus.  The  wonderful  multi- 
plication ot  such  schools  of  late  years  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  munificence  with  which  they  are  supported,  should  farni-h 
a  lesson  to  the  people  of  the  Dominion  in  this  matter. 
Montréal  has  shown  its  superior  enlightenment  by  being  the 
first  to  move.     May  it  always  retain  the  first  place. 

I  could  speak  of  many  other  things  of  this  kind,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  give  at  any  time  détails  as  to  the  points  I  hâve 
mentioned.  My  object  at  présent  is  to  impress  on  you  the  idea 
that  ail  we  hâve  done  only  opens  up  the  way  for  more,  and 
that  great  though  our  success  has  been  in  past  years,  we  should 
look  forward  to  new  victories  if  we  would  even  usefully  and 
safely  occupy  the  ground  we  hâve  already  won 

In  conclusion  I  would  take  the  liberty,  in  this  twentieth 
yearofmy  connection  with  McGill  University,  to  say  a  few 
words  in  apology  for  myself.  In  the  earlier  years  of  my  work 
hère  the  manifest  insufficiency  of  our  means  to  attain   to  any 


great  results,  ruade  me  i'eel  the  work  was  more  of  a  missionary 
effort  than  anything  else,  and  that  every  personal  sacrifice 
must  be  made  to  secure  even  what  seemed  absolutely  essential. 
I!  nce  I  felt  under  obligation  to  do  much  that  should  scarcely 
hâve  been  required  of  the  Principal  of  the  University,  and  to 
refrain  from  much  that  it  W'iuld  otherwise  hâve  been  proper  to  do. 
As  the  University  has  grown,  I  hâve  been  losing  the  elasticity 
of  younger  aays,  and  up  to  this  moment  the  position  of  Princi- 
pal hère  carries  with  it  not  only  an  amount  of  correspondence, 
administration  and  office  work  sufficient  for  any  ordinary  person, 
but  the  responsibility  of  teaching  subjects  which,  in  largor 
universities,  occupy  the  énergies  of  three  or  four  eminent 
specialists  With  ail  this  there  are  many  public  claims  on 
behalf  of  gênerai  educational  and  social  objects  which  cannot  bo 
altogether  neglected,  and,  it  is  hard  for  a  devotee  of  science  to 
refrain,  even  at  the  risk  of  overwork,  from  devoting  some  time 
to  those  subjects  to  which  he  would  gladly  hâve  given  his  whole 
life,  and  on  which  any  réputation  abroad,  or  more  than  merely 
local  usefulness,  must  dépend  In  laboring  unier  thèse  burdens 
for  the  last  twenty  yeara  my  own  life  has  been  but  an  epitome 
of  that  of  the  University  as  a  whole  ;  and  if  the  u-eful  things 
we  hâve  not  done  largely  outnumber  those  we  hâve  effected, 
the  reason  is  not  difficuit  to  fmd  Personally  my  own  prayer 
is  that,  before  heart  and  brain  fail,  our  work  may  be  lightened 
hère,  our  work  may  be  opened  for  retiring  into  some  less 
onerous,  if  less  responsiblo,  position. 

Judge  Dunkin,  who  spoke  in  the  absence  of  the  Chancellor, 
endorsed  the  remarks  of  Principal  Dawson  concluded  with 

an  eulogy  of  that  gentleman  and  the  services  which  he  had 
rendered  the  University. 

The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  Dr.  Cornish 
pronouncing  the  bénédiction 


The  Corporation  of  McGill  University  hâve  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  the  following  donations  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
during  the  quarter  ending  April  28th  1875  :  — 

1  To  the  Library  :  From  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  of 
Travancore, — observations  of  Magnetic  Déclina tion  made  at  the 
Trevandrum  and  Agustia  Observatones,  vol.    st.,  large  4to. 

From  A.  K.  Selwyn,  Esq.  F.  K.  S., — Figures  and  de^.  .prions 
of  Canadian  Organic  Remains  Décades  1  to  4.  4  pam  8  vo. 
Report  of  progress  of  the  Geological  Survoy  of  Canada.  1 870-  7 1 
to  1873-74.  4  pam.  8  vo.  Rapport  Géologique  des  Opérations 
de  1866  a  1869,  8  vo.  pap.  Other  Geological  papers.  4  pam.  8vo. 

From  the  Dominion  Board  of  Trade, — proceedings  at  the 
Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Dominion  hoard  ot  Trade,  Jan. 
19th  to  22nd,  1875.     Pam.,  8  vo. 

From  H.  Corson,  Esq  ,  M.  A., — Jottingson  the  text  of  Ilamlet. 
Pam.  8  vo. 

From  F.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  M.  P., — Debates  of  the  House  of 
Gommons,  Canada,  Nos.  9  to  46. 

From  J.  Harris,  Esq., — Centrifugal  Force  and  Gravitation. 
Parts  6  and  7,  8  vo.  Notes  in  Revision  and  Plates.  2  pam.  8vo. 

From  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  —  Reports 
of  progress  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  for  1873-74, 
pain   8  vo. 

From  Principal  Dawson,  L.  L.  D  ,  F.  R.  S  , — Nature  and  the 
Bible,  8  vo. 

From  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  London,  Eng.,— 
Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  C.  E.,  vol.  39th, 
8  vo. 

From  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, — Greenwich 
Observations,  1862,  4to.  Results  of  the  Magnetical  and  Meteo- 
rological  Observation»  at  the  Royal  Ub»ervatory,  Greenwich, 
1872.  4to.  Results  of  the  Astronomical  Observations  made  at 
the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  187  ,  4to.  Cape  Catalogue 
of  1159  Stars  deduced  from  Observations  a t  the  Royal  Obser- 
vatory, Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1856-61,  8  vo. 

From  the  Cob'ten  Club,  London,  England, — Bastiat's  Essays 
on  Political  Economy,  12  mo.  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the 
Cobden  Club,  July     i,  1874,  2  copies,  \i  mo. 

From  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Cavan, — 57  vols.,  comprising 
works  on  theological  subjects. 

From  the  Government  of  Washington,— Washington  Astro 
nomical  and  Meteorological  Observations,  1872,  4to. 

From  D.  A.  P.  Watt,  Esq., — Enumeratio  Filicum  quas  in 
itinere  circam  'Lerram  legit  Cl.  A.  de  Chamisso  Auctore 
KaulfuB»,  8  vo. 

From  the  McGill  Collège  Book  Club,— 2  6  vols.,  comprising 
récent  publications  on  historical,  literary,  theological,  identifie 
and  other  subjects. 

II.  To  the  Muséum  :  From  Mr.  F.  Currie,  Montréal,  Oculina, 
f.om  Bermuda. 

From  Mr.  E.  Pelletier,  student,  Indian  Relias,  from  Illinois. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

On  the  Twenty-fourlh  of  May,  Instant, 
departed  this  life  Madame  Marie  Louise  Flore 
Masse,  wife  of  the  Honorable  Pierre  J.  O. 
Chauveau,  former  Premier  ami  Minisler  of 
Publie  Instruction  of  this  Province.  Relue- 
iantly  do  ice  intrudc  upon  the  grief  of  a 
bereaved  family  to  pu  y  a  lasl  tribute  to 
departed  worth  :  but  toefeel  thaé  our  readers 
foin  with  us  in  keartfelt  sympathy  for  a 
gentleman  whose  long  connection  with  them, 
mus/  cal/  up  in  their  minds  no.ught  butfeelings 
ofprofound  estecm  and  gratitude.  Aiready 
within  the  lastfew  j/cars  most  sadly  tried  in 
the  crucible  of  affliction,  Mr.  Chauveau  lias 
noiv  to  déplore  the  loss  of  thefaithful  compan- 
ion  of  a  lifetime,  of  the  devo/ed  wife  and 
Christian  mother  ;  his  support  andadviser  in 
the  many  trials  which  strew  this  our  pa/h 
through  life.  For  many  years  a  prey  to  a 
cruel  malady,  Madame  Chauveau  bore  lier 
sufferings  xvith  a  forlitude  and  a  submission 
to  the  will  of  Cloil.  which  will  si/rely  gain  for 
her  the  reward  of  the  jus/.  lier  last  moments 
icere  peaceful  and  painless,  and  she  died 
strcngthened  bi/  the  consolations  of  religion, 
and  tended  by  the  never  tiring  and  affectiona/e 
care  of  a  devo/ed  family.  The  remembrance  of 
her  courteous  manners,  of  lier  many  virlues, 
and  of  lier  unostentatious  charities,  will  call 
to  the  lips  qf  many,  a  prayer  for  the  etemal 
rest  of  the  pious  lady  and  Christian  iroman 
whom  the  stem  hand  of  death  has  taken  front 
our  midst.  We  feel  that  words  are  cold  to 
express  our  sympathy  with  Mr.  Chauveau 
and  his  family  in   this    their  deeji  affliction. 

■   Blessed  are  they  Uni  mourn,for  lh  •  /  thall  bt  comforlrd." 


Ki'qiiicsciii  in  l'ac»-. 


OFFICIAL    NOTICES 


Itliuioti-y  of  Public  Instruction. 


DIPLOMAS  GRANTED  BY  BOARDS  OF  EXAMINEES. 

STÀNSTEAD. 

Elemeïjtary  School,  lst  class  :  Misses  Clara  A.  Router  iE  . 
and  Octavie  Uiroux  (F  &  El. 

Elemextary  School,  l>nd  class  :  Misses  Ida  M  Ticchurat, 
Florence  Bacon,  Emma  Ham,  Eva  R»  Young,  Lizzie  Racicot, 
Phœbe  Norris  (B). 

C.  A.  RicuAKdsox, 

Sec.-Treas. 
2nd  February,  1 875. 

Eleme.vtakt  School,  lst  class  :  Misses  Laura  E.  Adams,  Alice 
Orcult.  Alice  Bullard,  Estella  Goodhue,  und  Lillia  M  Goodhue 
Et,  Délia  Gendron  (E  <!t  Fi,  Julia  M.  Iyos,  LLzzie  Taylor,  Jane 
Taylor,  Emma  F  Clark,  Emma  C  Wools,  Emma  Wilkinson,  and 
Hattie  E.  Reynolds  lE). 

Elementary  School,  2nd  class  :  Misses  Mary  J.  Croabie, 
Carrie  Fisk,  Alice  Henry,  Mr.  <  harles  P  Oliver,  Misses  Katie 
L.  Green,  Sara  E.  Whitney.  Nettio  Heard,  Lucetta  E.  Morrill, 
Messrs;  George  Hall,  Oliver  J.  Cassidy,  and  Miss  Marchia 
Cunainings. 

C.  A.  Richardso*, 

Sec.-Treas. 


Wanted. 

By  an  oxpeiïencod  Maie  Teucher,  holding  an  Elementary  I>i|.lom>i 
McGill  Normal  School  ;  An  engagement  immediately. 

Vdclress,  192,  Seigneurs  Ktrort. 

Montréal. 


For  School  District  Nu.  2  of  tho  Scliool  Municipality  ol  Wexford, 
in  tlie  County  of  Montcalm.  a  Teno.her  holding  n  Diploma,  and 
qualilied  to  tench  English  and  Frcnch.  Salary  libéral.  Application 
be  made  to 

Chainnan  S.  C. 

or  tO         JAME9  GBBEN, 

Becty.  Trcasurer  S.  C. 
Wexford, 
Co.  Montcalm 


t.:i<li<s'  Courte. 

Compton,  Eastern  ToiYnship.  IV  Q 

Patron. — The  Righi  Re1  ererj  I  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Québec. 

l.ady  Svpermlendeni  — Mrs.  J.  Hinzey. 

Principal  and  Chaplain.   -'I  ne  Rev. .).  Dinzcj . 

Laây  Principal — Miss  Clegg,  assisted  by  Mi  W  I  and  n 
compilent  stalF  of  teachors. 

Tenus. — Including  Board,  Washing,  ftooni,  Fuel  and  Lighls,  willi 
tuition  m  ail  the  usoful  branches  of  a  sound  éducation,  per an.  $160 

Tuition  in  Trench  fonns  n  regular  pari  of  the  course. 

Marie,  with  use  of  instruments,  Painling  in  OU  or  Water-Colors, 
and  the  Carmen  Language,  are  taught  ns.\ir,is  ai  vrv  moderate 
rates. 
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Table  of  the  Apportionnient  of  the  Grant  in  Aid  of  Superior 
Education  teCatholic  Institutions  for  the  year  1874,  in  virtue 
of  the  provisions  of  Chapter  15  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes 
for  Lower  Canada. 

List  No.  1. — Classical  Collèges. 


Institution. 


L'Assomption 

Bourget (Rigaud) 

Chicoutimi 

Joliette  

Nicolet 

Ste.  Anne  

St.  Germain , 

St.  Hyacinthe 

St.  Laurent 

Ste.  Marie-de  Monnoir. 

Ste.  Marie 

Ste.  Thérèse 

Sorel 

T  rois-Rivières 


Counties. 


L'Assomption  . . 

Vaudreuil 

Chicoutimi 

Joliette 

Nicolet 

Kamouraska 

Rimouski  

St.  Hyacinthe  . . 
Jacques  Cartier. 

Rouville 

Montréal 

Terrebonne  

Richelieu  

St.  Maurice 


c  °° 

ri  " 


Total. 


1500 

800 

li  00 

800 

1500 

1637 

•JO00 

1500 

S00 

700 

150) 

1500 

800 

2000 


$18037 


List  No.  2. — Industrial  Collèges. 


Laval  (St.  Vincent  de  Paul). 

Lévis 

L'Islet  

Longueuil 

Masson. 


.  Marie B 


Laval 

Lévis  

L'Islet 

Chambly 

Terrebonne 


Ste 

St.  Michel 

Sherbrooke 

Varennes 

Verchères 

Science  and  Art  Schools. 


Total. 


eauce. 


Bellechasse 
Sherbrooke 
Verchères. .. 
Verchères... 

Montréal 


250 

1197 

300 

328 

1197 

300 

300 

Ht,,,, 

254 
250 

2500 


787G 


List  No.  3.-— Mixed  or  Mâle  Académies. 


Aylmer 

Baie-du-Febvre 

Baie  St.  Paul 

Beauharnois 

Belœil 

Berthier  (en  haut)  

Buckingham 

Chambly  

Dufresne   fSt.  Thomas)... 

Gentilly 

Girouard  (St.  Hyacinthe) 

Kamouraska 

Laprair'e 

Montréal  (Commercial  Acad.) 

Roxton-Falls 

Sorel 

St.  André 

St.  Columban 

St.  Cyprien 

St.     ustache 

St.  Grégoire 

St  Joseph  (Pte.  aux  Trembles) 

St.  Jean 

St.  Jaan 


Ottawa  

Yamaska... 
Charlevoix  . 


Amount  to  be  camed. 


Verchères. 
Berthier  ... 
Ottawa 


Montmagny  . .. 

Nicolet  

St.  Hyacinthe 


Shefford  

ùchelieu  

Argenteuil 

Québec  

Napierville 

Deux- Montagnes 

Nicolet  

LIochelaga 

St.  Jean 

Montmorency 


192 
100 
142 
192 
185 
285 
250 
400 
2  23 
*50 

100 

20i 
250 
1000 
112 
332 
150 
223 
100 
192 
95 
200 
400 
128 


List  No.  3. — Mixed  or  Mâle  Académies. — (coniinued.) 


Institution. 


Counties. 


Amount'carried  over. 


St  Louis 

Ste. Marthe. . 
St.  Michel.... 
St.  Romuald . 
St.  Timothée. 
St.  Thomas  . . 
Yamachiche  . 


Lotbinière  ... 
Vaudreuil. ... 

do 
Missisquoi. ... 
Beauharnois. 
Montmagny  . 
St.  Maurice... 


Total. 


fi  co 

ri  .-h 


o 


$  5501 

2  ,1 
L28 
128 
170 
186 
212 
30) 


S  6825 


List  No.  4.— Female  Académies. 


Charlevoix 

Verchères 

Berthier 

Chambly 

Témiscouata 

Soulanges 

Chambly 

Châteauguay  .... 

Témiscouata 

Kamouraska  .... 
Jacques-Cartier. 
Laprairie. 


5501 


Baie  St.  Paul 

Belœil 

Berthier  (en  haut) 

Boncherville 

Cacouna 

''.klres  (Les) •• 

Chambly  

Châteauguay 

Isle- Verte 

Kamouraska 

Lachine 

Laprairie  

L'Assomption IL' Assomption 

Lévis Lévis  

L'Islet |L'Islet 

Longueuil 

Longue  Pointe 

St.  Denis  (Academy) 

Pointe  aux-Trembles 

Pointe  aux-Trembles 

Pointe-Claire  

Rivière  Ouelle 

Sherbrooke 

Sorel 

St.  Aimé 

St.  Ambroise 

Ste.  Anne  de  la  Pérade.. 

St.  Benoit  (Hospice  Youville) 

St.  Césaire 

St.  Charles  Borromée 

Beauharnois  (St.  Clément)  . 

Ste.  Croix 

St.  Cyprien 

St  Denis 

Ste.  Hisabeth 

St.  Eustache 

Ste.  Famille 

Ste.  Geneviève 

St.  Germain  

St.  Grégoire  

St.  Henri  de  Mascouche 

St.  Hilaire 

St.  Hyacinthe  (La  Présentât.) 
St.  Hyacinthe  (Hôtel  Dieu) 

St.  Hugues 

St.  Jacques  de  l'Achigan. .. 

S.  Jean 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Laurent 

St.  Lin 

Ste.  Marie 

Ste.  Marie  de  Monnoir 

St.  Martin 

Amount  tobe  carried.. 


Chambly 

Hochelaga 

Montréal 

Hochelaga 

Portneuf. 

Jacques-Cartier. .  i. , 

Kamouraska 

Sherbrooke  

Richelieu 

do       

Joliette 

hamplain 

Deux  Montagnes  . 

Rouville  

Joliette 

Beauharnois 

Lotbinière  

Napierville 

St  Hyacinthe 

Joliette 

Deux  Montagnes  . 

Montmorency 

Jacques-Cartier. . . . 

Rimouski 

Nicolet  '. 

L'Assomption 

Rouville  

St.  Hyacinthe 

St.  Hyacinthe 

Bagot. 

Montcalm. 

St.  Jean 

Lévis 

Jacques-Cartier. 

L'Assomption 

Beauce. 

Rouville 

Laval  . 


97 

89 

96 

89 

143 

89 

129 

89 

113 

130 

178 

89 

115 

102 

115 

256 

64 

100 

150 

1  ,-,i  i 

75 

IdO 

256 

296 

97 

89 

100 

100 

100 

17(1 

128 

128 

89 

89 

150 

94 

90 

128 

194 

194 

89 

89 

115 

115 

150 

170 

194 

21 H I 

17D 

89 

270 

F. S 

73 


$  69  2 
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List  No.  4. — Female  Académies. — (rontinued.) 


Institution. 


Amount  carried  over. 


St.  Michel 

St.  Nicolas 

St.  Paul  de  V Industrie  .... 

Ste.  Scliolas tique 

Ste.  Thérèse 

St.  Thomas 

St.Timothée 

Terrebonne 

Trois-Pis  tôles 

Trois-Rivières  (Ursulines). 

Varennes 

Vaudreuil 

Yamachiche 


Couxties. 


Bellechasse 

Lévis  

Joliette 

Deux  Montagnes 

Terrebonne  

Montmagny 

Beauharnois 

Terrebonne  

Témiscouata 


Verchères.. 
Vaudreuil... 
St.  Maurice. 


Total. 


$  6902 

150 

89 

89 
150 

89 
194 
114 

89 
113 
194 
100 

89 
128 


$  8490 
£ 


List  No.  5. —  Model  Schools. 


Acton  Vale  (convent) Bagot 

Arthabaskaville Arthabaska  

Aylmer  (convent) Ottawa 

Bagotville Chicoutimi 

Baie  duFebvre  (convent; Yamaska 

Beaurnont Bellechasse  

Beauport Québec  

Bécancour Nicole  t 

Berthier Montmagny 

Boucherville Chambly 

Buckingham Ottawa 

Cacouna Témiscouata 

Cap  St.  Ignace Montmagny 

Cap  Santé Port-neuf 

Carleton Bonaventure  

Carleton  (convent) Bonaventure  

C'hamplain  "Village,  (Boys) (Jhamplain  ... 

do  (convent) do  

Charlesbourg   (Boys) Québec 

do  (Girls) do       

Château-Richer    (Boys) do       

do  (Girls) do       

Chicoutimi  (convent) Chicoutimi 

Coaticook  (convent) Stanstead 

Cote-des-Neiges,   (Boys) Hochelaga  

do  (convent)...     do  

Coteau-St.  -Louis do  

Deschambault    (Boys) Portneuf 

do  (convent)  do         

East-Templeton Ottawa 

Eboulements Charlevoix 

Escoumains Saguenay 

Etchemin  Village  (convent)...  Lévis  

l'raserville  (village) Témiscouata 

do  (convent) do 

Gentilly  (convent) Nicolet 

Grande-Baie    (Boys)  Chicoutimi 

do  (Girls) do  

Grande-Rivière Gaspé 

(irondines Portneuf 

Hébertville hicoutimi 

Hemmingford  (convont) Huntingdom  .... 

iluntingdon  iconvent) do 

Hereford Compton 

Kingsey Drummond 

LachiiU' Jacques  (  'artier. 


Amount  to  be  carried. 


138 
233 

138 
56 
73 
73 
73 

114 
73 
73 
73 
56 
60 
73 

100 

150 
73 
73 
56 
56 
73 
51 

100 

100 
73 
56 
73 

100 
73 
56 
73 
73 

100 
73 
7:: 

130 
73 
66 
7:; 
56 

100 
73 
73 
80 

56 
73 


List  No.  5. — Model  Schools. — (continuai.) 


Institution. 


Amount  carried  over. 


Couxties. 


Ottawa 

do      

Chicoutimi 

Témiscouata.  ... 
Bonaventure  .... 

Gaspé 

Portneuf 

Jacques-Cartier. 

St.  Maurice 

Portneuf 

do         

Québec  

do       


Lacolle St.  Jean. 

La  Pesche Ottawa  , 

Lauzon  (village) Levis 

Longue-Pointe Hochelaga 

Lorette  (Ecole  Sauvage  Boys)  Québec 

do  (Girlsj do 

Malbaie Charlevoix . 

,'raria Bonaventure 

Matane Rimouski 

Montréal  (St.  Hubert  Street 

Soeurs-Marie  Ste.  Croix 

Montréal  (St.  Jacques   School 

Convent) 

Montréal  (Maîtrise  St.  Pierre 
Montréal  (Catholic  Commissio 

ners) 

Montebello". Ottawa 

Nicolet  (convent) 

Notre-Dame  de  Hull  (Boys).. 
Notre-Dame  de  Hull  (Girls)  .. 
Notre-Dame  de  Laterrière.... 

N.-D. -du  Portage 

Nouvelle 

Percé 

Pte.-aux-Trembles 

Pointe-Claire.. 

Pointe-du-Lac 

Portneuf    (Boys) 

do         (Girls) 

Québec  (Œuvre  du  Patronage) 
do  (Catholiques  Corn- 
missioners) 

Québec   (St.   John   suburb) 
do      (Société  d'éducation) 

Rawdon    (Boys) 

do       (convent) 

Rigaud   (convent) 

Rivière-du-Loup  No.  1.... 

Rivière-Ouelle 

Stanfold 

St.  Agapit 

Ste.  Agnès 

St.    Aimé 

St.    Alexandre 

do  (convent) 

St.   Alexandre 

St.  André 

Ste.  Angèle 

Ste.    Angèle-de-Mérici.... 

Ste.  Angélique   (Boys).... 

St.  Anicet  No.   I 

Ste.   Anne  (convent) 

Ste.  Anne  de-Bellevue  (Girls) 
do  do  (Boys) 

Ste.    Anne 

Ste.   Anne-des-Monts.. 

Ste    Anne-des-Plaines 

Ste.  Anne  Lapérade . . . 

Ste.  A.-Lapocatièro  (convent) 

St    Anselme    (convent) 

St.  Athanaso  (convent) 

St.  Antoine-de-Tilly 

St    Arsène 

St.  Augustin 

St.   Barthélémi 

Sto.    Biigide 


$  3804 


St.  Bruno. 


do       

do       

Montcalm 

do  

Vaudreuil 

viaskinongé 

Kamouraska 

Arthabaska 

Lotbinière 

Charlevoix 

Richelieu 

Iberville 

Iberville 

Kamouraska  .... 

do 

Rouville  

Rimouski  

(  Ittawa 

Iluntingdon 

Montmorency. . . 
Jacques  Cartier. 

do 

Chicoutimi 

Gaspé 

Terrebonne 

Champlain 

Kamouraska  .... 

Dorchester 

Iberville 

Lotbinièro 

Témiscouata 

Portneuf 

Berthier 

Iberville 

Chambly 


Amount  to  be  carried. 


$  3804 

73 

56 

141 

73 
162 
162 

7:; 

73 

56 

100 

712 
188 

889 

138 

56 

100 

73 

60 

56 

100 

56 

71 

73 

73 

56 

50 

100 

286 

73 

944 
50 
,7M 
73 

100 
56 
56 
56 
56 

200 
73 
56 
73 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
73 
56 
80 
7.; 

151 

ISS 

73 

56 
56 
73 
60 

73 

00 

111452 
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List  No.  5. — Model  Sciîcols.— (continutd.) 


List  No.  5. — Model  Schools. — {continued.) 


Institution. 


Amount  carried  oyer. 


8t.  Calixte-de-Somerset  (Boys) 
St.  Calixte  de-Somerset (Girls) 

Ste.  Cécile-du-Bic 

Ste.  Cécile  (Boys) 

Ste.  Cécile    Girls) 

.St.  Célestin  (convent) 

St.  Césaire 

St.   Charles  (Boys) 

do         (Girls) 

St.  Charles , 

Ste.  Claire 

St.  Columban  de-Sillery 

St.  Christophe  (convent) 

St.  Constant 

St.  Cuthbert 

St.  David 


Cocstifs. 


Mégantic 

Mégantic 

Rimouski 

Beauharnois.... 

do 

Nicolet 

Rouvillo 

Bellechasse  . ... 

do 
St.   Hyacinthe. 

Dorchester 

Québec 

Arthabaska 

Laprairie 

Berthier 

Yamaska. 


1. 


St.  Denis IKamouraska.... 

St.  Hyacinthe. 

Napierville 

Joliette 

■  ontraorency. . 

Québec  

do       

Joliette 

Rimouski 

Québec 

Yamaska 

do        

Champlain 

Montmagny 


St.  Denis  no. 
St.    Edouard.. 
Ste.  Elizabeth 
Ste.   Famille.. 

St  Félix-du-Cap-Rouge  (Boys) 
do  do  (Girls 

St.  Félix-de  Valois 

Ste.Flavie 

Ste    Foye 

St.  François  (village) 

St.  François  iparish; 

St.  François  Xavier 

St.  François  (Rivière  du-Sud; 

(convent) 

St.  François  Jndian  school).. 

St.  Gabriel  (Girls) 

St  Gabriel  (Boys) 

Ste.  Geneviève-de  Batiscan... 

Ste.  Geneviève 

Henriville 

do        (convent) 

St.  Apollinaire 

Sto.  Gertrude 

St.   Gervais 

St.  Gervais  (convent) 

St.  Grégoire-le-Grand 

Ste.  Hélène 

St.   Henri  (Boys) 

do        (Girls) 

Henri 

Henri-de-Mascouche 

Hermas 

Hilaire 

Hubert 

do        (convent) 

Ignace  (Coteau  du-Lac).. 

do         (convent) 


St. 
St. 
St. 

st. 
st. 

st. 


St.    Irénée Charlevoix 


St.  Isidore 

St.   Jacques-le-Mineure.. 

St.  Jean  Baptiste 

St.  Jean-des-Ecureuils.... 

St.   Jean 

St.  Jean-'  hrysostôme 

St.  Jean  Chrysostôme 

St.  Jean-Deschaillons 

St.  Jean  Port  Joli 

do        do        (Girls) 
St.   Jérôme 

do        (convent) 

St.  Joachim 


Amount  to  be  carried. 


do  

Berthier 

do         

Champlain 

Jacques  Cartier... 
Iberville 

do         

Lotbinière 

Nicolet 

Bellechasse  

do  

Iberville 

Kamouraska 

Hochelaga 

do  

Lé  vis 

L'Assomption 

Deux  Montagnes. 

Rouville 

Chambly 

do         

Soulanges 

do  


Laprairie. 

do         

Hoche  aga 

Portneuf 

St.  Jean 

Châteauguay 

Lévis 

Lotbinière 

L'Islet 

do     

Terrebonne 

do  

Deux-Montagnes. 


o 


Institution. 


$11452 

150 

100 
56 
73 
97 
100 
300 
50 
56 
73 
73 
188 
183 
97 
80 
56 
73 
73 
73 
73 
50 
50 
75 

ri 

56 
73 
73 
56 
56 


142 
56 
56 
73 

56 
73 
56 
73 

73 

»  i 

1o 

100 
56 
73 
56 

100 
73 

100 
70 
56 
56 
73 
50 
73 
73 
97 
73 
50 

100 

100 
56 
73 
56 
56 

200 

100 
73 


Couxties. 


Amount  carried  over. 


$16986 


St.  Joachim 

St.  Joachim 

St.  Joseph 

do  

Ste  Julie  de-Somerset 

St.   Lambert 

St.  Laurent  (Isle  d'Orléans).. 

St.  Léon 

St.  Liguori  (convent) 

St.  Lin 

St.  Louis  de  Gonzag«e 

do  do      (convent) 

St.  Louis 

do      (convent) 

Ste.  Luce 

St   Marc 

Ste.  Marguerite 

St.  Martin »... 

Sto  Martine  (Girls, 

do  (Boys) 

St.  Mathias 

St.  Maurice 

Ste.  Mélanie 

St.  Michel  Archange  ;convent) 

do  do        (Boys,  .. 

Ste.  Monique 

St.  Narcisse 

St.  Nicholas 

St.  Norbert 

St.  Octave 

St.  Ours  (convent) 

do        (Boys) 

St.  Paschal 

St.  Philiippe 

Ste.  Philomène 

St.  Pierre  les  Becquets 

St.  Pierre 

St.  Pierre  de  Broughton 

St.  Pierre 

St.    Pierre    de   Charlesbourg 

(convent) 

St.  Placide 

St.  Polycarpe 

do  (conventi 

St  Rochl'Achigan  (convent)... 

do  (Boys) 

St  Roch  des  Aulnets  iGirls... 

St.  Romuald 

Ste.  Rose 

St.  Sauveur  (conventi 

do     (maison  Maria  Joseph; 

Ste.  Scholastique 

St   Sévère 

St.  Stanislas 

.H.  Stanislas 

St.  Sylvestre 

St.  Thomas  de  Pierreville 

Ste  Ursule  (convent) 

do  (Boys) 

St.  Valantin 

St.  Valier  (Girls) 

St  Vincent  de  Paul 

do  (conventi. 

^te   Zotique 

Sault  au  Récollet 

^hawingan 

Sherrington   (St    Patrik) 


Châteauguay .. 
Montmorency 

Beauce 

Soulanges 

Mégantic 

Lévis 

Montmorency. 
Maskinongé  . .. 

Montcalm 

L'Assomption 
Beauharnois... 

do 
Lotbinière 

do 

Rimouski  

Verchères 

St.  Jean 

Laval 

Châteauguay .. 

do 

Rouville 

Champlain 

Joliette 

Napierville 

do 

Nicolet 

Champlain 

Lévis  

Arthabaska  . .. 

Rimouski 

Richelieu 

do  

Kamouraska  . , 

Laprairie 

Châteauguay  .. 

Nicolet 

Drummond  ... 

Beauce 

Montmorency 


Amount  to  be  carried. 


Québec 

Deux-Montagr.es 
Soulanges 

do  

L'Assomption 

do 

L'Islet 

Lévis 

Laval 

Québec  

do       

Deux-Montagnes . 

St.  Maurice 

Champlain 

Beauharnois 

Lotbinière 

Yamaska 

Maskinongé 

do  

St.  Jean 

Bellechasse 

Ijival 

Laval 

Soulanges 

Hochelaga  

St.  Maurice , 

Napierville 


g" 


$16986 

56 
60 
73 
73 
56 

100 
73 
56 

138 
56 
56 
56 
73 
73 
56 
73 
73 
73 
56 
56 
56 
73 
73 
90 
56 
73 
73 
73 
73 
70 

100 
73 
73 
73 
56 
56 
56 
50 
50 

50 

50 

100 

100 

130 

73 

50 

73 

73 

100 

158 

150 

73 

73 

73 

70 

128 

50 

56 

100 

73 

56 

73 

100 

56 

56 

89 


$21.38 
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List  No. 


-Model  Schools. — (cimlinucd). 


IlXSTlTCTIOX. 


COUXTIEB. 


LlST  NO.  4.— MlXBD  OR  MALE  ACADEMIES. 


a -m 


Amount  carried  over. 


Québec 

Témiseouata . 


Seeura  de  Charité  et  Bon  Pas 

teur 

Trois  Pistoles 

Troia-Rivières  société  d'éduca-j 

tion : 

Trois-Riviéres  iGirls 

Victoriaville Arthabaska 

Waterloo  village    couvent; Ottawa 

Waterloo iSheflbrd..  .. 

Waterloo  village    Bova (Ottawa  

Wo':  n '  Wolfe 


Total. 


1 21 938 


100 

73 

430 

100 
56 
73 

100 
72 

100 


IlXSTlTCTIOX. 


$2304: 


New  Applicakts. 


.Acton  Vale Bagot 

L'Assomption L'AsBomption  . 

Anse  au  Gascon   Port  Daniel ...  Bonaventure  . . 

Cap  Chatte Gaspé 

Ste.  Agathe Lotbinière 

Ste  Anastasie  de  Nelson Mégantic 

Ste.  Catherine Portneuf 

St.  Denis Kamouraska. . 

.St   Fabien Rimouski  . . . . 

St  George Beauce 

St.  Paulin Maskinongé. . 

Chenier 'Arthabaska 

St.  Romuald  de  Faruban  icon-j 

vent; [Missisquoi 

St.  Rémi   convent Napierville 

Ste.  Rosalie iBagot 


50 
50 
50 
50 
â  ' 
50 
50 
127 
50 
70 
50 
50 

70 

70 

100 


Adamsville   Eea^t  Farnham) 

Barnston 

Dedford 

Charleston 

Clarenceville 

Clarendon 

Coaticoook 

Compton 

Cookshire 

Cowansville 

Danville  

Dudswell 

Dunham 

Eaton 

Freligsburg 

George  ville, 

Granby  

Iluntingdon. 

Knowlton  

Lacolle 

Mansonville 

Missisquoi 

Philips  ourg 

st    Andrew 

St    Foye 

t    Jean 

Shefford 

Sherbrooke  

Sorel 

Stanbridge 

Sutton 


CorxTien. 


Total I    $    937 


Tablo  of  the  Apportionnement  of  the  Grant  in  Aid  of  Superior 
Education  to  Protestants  Institutions  for  the  year  1874,  in 
virtue  of  the  provisions  ofChaptcr  15  of  the  Consolidated 
Stfttutea  for  Lower  Canada. 

List  No.  1. — Univeusitibs. 


Brume 

Stanstead  .... 
Miaaisquoi... 
Stanstead  .... 
Missisquoi.... 

Pontiac 

Stanstead 

Compton 

do         

Missisquoi 

Richmond.... 

Wolfe 

Missisquoi.... 

Compton 

Miaaisquoi.... 
Stanstead. ... 

Shefford 

Iluntingdon. 

Brome 

St  Jean 

Brome 

issisquoi 

Missisquoi . .  . 
Argenteuil ... 

Québec 

St.  Jean 

Shefford  

Sherbrooke  . 
Richelieu  .  . . 
Missisquoi . . . 
Brome 


86  00 

80  05 

90  00 

173  92 

170  82 

86  35 

75  91 

se.  35 

86  35 

80  95 

129  52 

4M  Oi 

170  00 

145  06 

114  07 

50  00 

170  83 

29i  00 

l7o  >.; 

1  0  00 

]  M  I   00 

131  98 
88  14 
80  00 
SO  35 
150  00 
[00  00 
189  00 
70  49 

■ 


Total $301"'  93 


List  No  5. — Modbl  Schools. 


McGill  Collège Montréal. 

Contingent  Expenses |     do 


Bishops  Collège. 


Total. 


Lennoxville . 


$1309    :  • 

271  00 
979  18 

$2019  67 


List  Ko.  2. — Classical  Collèges. 


Uigh  achool Montréal ■  $118",  00 

High  achool Québec 1283  00 

Morin |     do      '       309  98 


Stanstead .Stanstead. 

St.  François Richmond. 


Total. 


405  00 

587  ce 


$3*30  64 


List  No.  3. — Ixdcstrial  Collèges. 


Lachute [Argenteuil. 


$  184  19 

$  181  19 


Borthier  en  haut; 

Bury 

Coteau  Landing 

Duiham 

Lachine 

Leeds 

Magog 

Montréal  Colonial  church  So- 
ciety  

Marbleton 

Québec  British  nnd  Canadian 
achool  society 

Québec  National  shool 

Rawdon  

St.  Dunstan 

St.  Etienne  de   Chelaea 

St.  Henri 

St.  Mathews 

Sherbrooke  Colonial  ad  Con 
tinental  shool  society 

Tree-Rivers 

Valley  field 


Berthier 

Compton 

Soulanges 

Druuimond 

Jacques-Cartier. 

Mégantic 

Stanstead  


Wolfe. 


Montréal 

Québec 

(  ittawa 

Hochelaga 

Pointe  St.  Charles. 


Beauharnois. 


Total. 


60  00 
45  05 

34  57 

61  70 

45  05 
145  05 


384  80 

50  00 

421  78 

213  99 

45  05 

73  00 

45  05 

45  05 

34  57 

90  86 

SO  CM 

73  D0 

$2014  G.'S 


New  Arpi.iCAXTs. 


N-D  de  Hull 

Total 

lOttawa 

$  100  00 

50  00 

$  150  00 
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ABSTRACT   FOR   THE   MONTH   OF    MARC  II    1875. 

Of  tri-rourly  Meteorological  Obsevatioxs  taken  at  McGill  Collège  Obseryatory.    Height  above  Sea  level  187  ft. 


Thermometer. 

"  Barometer. 

fMean 
Pres- 
sure of 
Va- 

X  Mean 

Relative 

Humid- 

ity. 

WlXD. 

Sky  Clouded  ix 
Texths, 

°Rain  and 

Snow 
Melted. 

Day. 

d 

c 

~»  o 

a  a    ■  S: 

i>  o   s   ** 

d 

Day. 

d 

'y. 

d 

fcD 

ri 

•À 

ri 

d 

a 

ri 

c3 

S 

C 

ri 

pour. 

§£ 

S  o  ce 

•A 

ri 

d 

S 

2 

a 

« 

S 

eoe 

coo 

a 

0;= 

>B 

S 

S 

i 

1 

—2.19 

5.0 

-10.3 

15.8 

30.3021 

30.491 

29.934 

,557 

.0311 

76.4 

X.  E. 

9.6 

8.0 

10 

0 

0.18 

1 

2 

14.02 

19.5 

5.0 

14.5 

29.9782 

30.220 

29.791 

,429 

.0701 

82.9 

X. 

12.2 

9.9 

10 

0 

0.13 

<> 

3 

13.12 

18.0 

9.2 

8.8 

30.3180 

30.434 

30.217 

.217 

.0G84 

86.9 

N,  E. 

12.7 

7.5 

10 

0 

Inappréciable 

3 

4 

15.81 

19.5 

12.0 

6,9 

30.3656 

30.406 

30.240 

.226 

.0006 

75.0 

N.  E. 

14.1 

5.G 

10 

0 

0.02 

4 

5 

14.81 

24.0 

3.3 

20.7 

30.3481 

30.467 

30.140 

.321 

.0702 

78.6 

S.  É, 

9.8 

7.0 

10 

0 

0.05 

5 

6 

25.90 

29.0 

21.7 

7,3 

29.9584 

30.093 

29.887 

.206 

.1316 

93.5 

E. 

7.2 

10.0 

10 

10 

0,22 

G 

Sunday 

7 

30.0 

20.5 

9.5 

E. 

11.5 

0 

0.02 

7 

Sunday 

8 

23.79 

29.8 

16.4 

13.4 

30.0384 

30.167 

29.881 

.286 

.0970 

75.7 

N.  E. 

11.3 

2.1 

7 

0 

8 

9 

20.59 

27.1 

11.3 

15.8 

30.1164 

30.194 

29.968 

.226 

.0895 

77.7 

S.  E. 

0.1 

7.1 

10 

0 

9 

10 

24.67 

31.0 

17.5 

13.5 

29.8369 

29.930 

29.781 

.149 

.1207 

89.0 

S, 

6.6 

9.7 

10 

8 

0.03 

10 

11 

28.97 

34.8 

25.2 

9.6 

29.9229 

29.998 

29.810 

.188 

.1317 

82.9 

\V. 

11.1 

6.1 

10 

1 

0.07 

11 

12 

33.06 

37.9 

27  4 

10.5 

29.8535 

30.098 

29.678 

.420 

.1537 

80.9 

\Y. 

17.3 

8.4 

10 

0 

0.25 

12 

13 

21.80 

29.7 

14.6 

15.1 

30.1017 

30.153 

30.053 

.100 

.0880 

75. 1 

N.  E. 

8.9 

5.2 

9 

0 

13 

Sunday 

14 

29.4 

13.2 

16.2 

X.  E. 

8.9 

0 

0.17 

14 

Sunday 

15 

33.95 

38.0 

27.0 

11.0 

29.7761 

29.955 

29.545 

.110 

.1804 

91.9 

E, 

12.5 

10.0 

10 

10 

0.80 

15 

16 

36.15 

41.0 

31.G 

9.4 

29.5766 

20.621 

29.512 

.112 

.1721 

80. G 

W. 

13.5 

9.5 

10 

6 

0.10 

16 

17 

22.54 

31.7 

14.2 

17.5 

29.5710 

29.660 

29.510 

.150 

.0941 

75.7 

\v. 

20.7 

6.2 

10 

0 

0.01 

17 

18 

9.42 

14.8 

3.1 

11.7 

29.8991 

30.085 

29.712 

.373 

.0152 

07.0 

w. 

32.0 

3.4 

9 

0 

18 

19 

8.15 

17.0 

1.1 

15.9 

30.2386 

30.275 

30.146 

.129 

.0360 

58.4 

w. 

22.4 

0.1 

1 

0 

19 

20 

7.32 

11.4 

3.7 

7.7 

30.0954 

30.205 

29.954 

.311 

.0359 

58.7 

N. 

8.4 

7.7 

10 

0 

20 

Sunday 

21 

22.2 

2.8 

19.4 

N. 

12.8 

0 

21 

Sunday 

22 

11.54 

20'9 

2.3 

18.6 

30.2060 

30.309 

30.110 

.199 

,0431 

57.2 

N.    W. 

9.2 

0.1 

1 

0 

22 

23 

14.81 

25.5 

5.1 

20.4 

30.3750 

30.439 

30.271 

.168 

.0555 

03.6 

E. 

4.7 

0.0 

0 

0 

23 

24 

20.05 

27.8 

8.2 

19.6 

29.9496 

30.222 

29.832 

.390 

.0920 

78.1 

S. 

20.3 

7.7 

10 

0 

0.11 

24 

25 

28.34 

34.0 

23.1 

10.9 

30.021T 

3o!l92 

29.882 

.310 

.1196 

77.5 

N.   W. 

16.4 

3.4 

9 

0 

0.01 

25 

26 

26.79 

36.5 

17.2 

19.3 

29.8937 

30.216 

29.607 

.009 

.1260 

84.0 

S. 

18.5 

5.5 

10 

0 

0.05 

26 

27 

35.27 

39.5 

31.3 

8.2 

29.7071 

29.-940 

29.680 

.260 

.1541 

74.4 

W. 

22.1 

4.5 

10 

0 

0.01 

27 

Sunday 

28 

33.5 

21.2 

12.3 

w. 

18.1 

0 

2  s 

Sunday 

29 

29.79 

39.0 

20.1 

IX.' 

30.3401 

30.404 

30.257 

.147 

.1196 

72.7 

s. 

8.2 

4.0 

10 

0 

Î3 

30 

30.35 

39.8 

19.2 

20.6 

30.3631 

30.380 

30.336 

.044 

.1297 

76.1 

N.  E. 

8.0 

1.4 

G 

0 

30 

31 

33.81 

39.9 

25.3 

14.6 

30.3767 

30.454 

30.276 

.178 

.1476 

75.7 

N.   E. 

13.0 

2.4 

10 

0 

31 

Means 

21.007 

28.30 

14.42  13.98 

30.059.1 

[.2635 

.09893 

76.51 

13.26 

5.08 

•  Barometer  reduced  to  Sea  level  and  to  température  32  °  Fah.   f  Pressure  of  Yapour  in  inches  of  Mercury,    t  Humidity  relative,  saturation 
being  100.     \  Observed.    °  Ten  inches  of  Snow  is  taken  as  equal  to  one  inch  of  water. 

Mean  température  for  thc  month  21.61  ;  mean  of  ma.xima  and  minima  température,  21  3  ;  greatest  heat  was  on  the  16th,  41-0  :  greatest 
cold  was  on  the  lst, — 10-3  :  giving  a  range  of  température  of  51  3  degrees  for  the  month.  Greatest  range  of  the  thermometer  in  one  daj . 
was  20.7  degrees  on  ihe  5th  :  least  range,  was  6.9  degrees  on  the  4th.  Mean  range  for  the  month,  13.98.  Number  of  days  on  which  the 
thermometer  was  below  zéro,  1.  Mean  height  of  the  barometer  for  month  30.0593  ;  highest  reading  of  barometer,  30.491,  was  on  the  Isi  ; 
lowest  reading,  29,5'0,  was  on  the  17th  ;  giving  a  range  of  0,981  inches  for  the  month.  Mean  elastic  force  of  vapour  in  the  atmosphcre= 
0989  inches  of  mercury.  Mean  relative  humidity,  76.5.  Maximum  relative  humidity,  was  99  un  the  15th,  during  rain 
minimum  relative  humidity,  was  50  on  the  20th  and  23rdduring  cloudy  and  clear  weather.  Mean  velocity  of  wind  for  month,  13-3  miles 
perhour  ;  maximum  velocity,  40  miles  per  hour  was  on  the  18th.  Mean  ofsky  clouded  in  tenths,  5.7.  Snow  fell  on  18  days.  Depth  of 
snow  fall  during  month,  14.6  inches,  which  is  equal  to  1.43  inches  of  water.  Rain  fell  on  two  days;  depth  ofrain  fall  during  month, 
0.80.     Total  précipitation  in  inches  of  water  2.26. 
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Pcsluloz/.i     Tlie   Influence  of"  lus    Principlcs  and 
Practice  ou  Elcmcutnry  Education. 

B\  Joseph  I'ayne,  PnoiEssort  to  tue  Collège 

or  PitECEPTons. 

l'auiiliar  as  iVstaloz/.i's  naine  is  lu  our  ears,  il  will 
liardly  be  pretended  that  lie  himself  is  well  known 
amongst  ns.  llis  life  and  persoual  character — tho  work 
he  did  himself,  and  thaï  whicli  he  influenced  others  to 
do— lus  successes  and  failures  as  a  teacher,  fonn  altoge- 
iher  a  large  subject,  which  rci|nires,  to  do  it  justice,  a 
thoughtful  and  lengthened  stndy.  Parts  of  the  subject 
hâve  been  From  time  to  time  brought  very  prominently 
before  the  public,  but  often  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw 
the  rest  into  shadow,  and  hinder  the  appréciation  of  il 
a  whole.  Thongh  tliis  lias  been  doniMvithoul  any],      Lie 


intention,  tin-  gênerai  effect   lias   been 


Kngland    to 


misrepreseiit,  and  therel'ore  to  under-estimate,  a  very 
remarkable  man — a  nian  whose  principies,  slowly  but 
surely  operatiug  ou  i  he  publie  opinion  of  (  termany,  hâve 
sufficed,  as  one  of  his  admirera  [Krusi]  phrases  il.  "  to 
turn  right  round  the  car  of  Education,  and  set  it  in  a 
completely  new  direction." 
One  of  the  aspects  in  which  he  lias  been  broughl  ! 


us — and  it  deserves  every  considération — is  that  of 
an  earnest,  self-sacrificing,  enthusiastic  philanthropist, 
endowed  wilh  vvhat  Richter  calls  "  an  almighty  love." 
whose  lirst  and  last  thought  was  how  he  might  raise  the 
debased  and  suffering  among  his  countrymen  to  a  bijgher 
level  of  happiness  and  Knowledge,  by  bestowing  upon 
theni  the  blessings  of  éducation.  It  is  right  that  he 
should  Le  thus  exhibited  to  the  world,  for  never  did  any 
man  better  deserve  to  be  enrolled  in  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs  who  hâve  died  that  others  might  live,  than 
Pestalozzi.  To  calf  him  the  Howard  of  educational 
philanthropists.  is  only  doing  scant  justice  tohis  devoted 
character, and  undei-estimates.ratherthan  over  estimâtes, 
the  man. 

Another    aspect    in    which    Pestalozzi    is    sometimes 
presented    to  us   is   that   of  an   unhandy,   unpractical, 
dreamy   theorist  ;   whose  views   were    ever  extending 
beyond  the  compass  of  his  control  :  who,  like  the  djinor 
of  the   fable,  called   into  being    forces  which   mastered 
instead  of  obeying  him  ;  whose  "  unrivalled  incapacity 
for  governing "  (lais  is  his  own  eonfessionimade  him  the 
victim  of  circumstances  ;  who  was  utterly  wanting  in 
worldly   wisdom  :    who.  knowing  man,    did   not  know 
!  men  :  and  who.  therel'ore.  is  to  he  set  dowu  as  one  who 
1  promised  mucb  more  thari  he  performed.   It  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  there  is  substantial  truth  in  such  a  repres 
talion  :  but  tins  only  increases  the  won  1er  that,  in   spite 
l  of  his  disqualifications,  lie  a:complished  so  much.     It  is 
still  irue  that  his  awakening  voice,  calling  for  reform  in 
éducation,  was  responded  to  by  hundreds  of  earnest  and 
intelligent  men,  \\  ho  placed  themselves  under  his  banner, 
and  were  proud  to  follow  whither  the  Luther  of  eduoa 
tional  reform  wished  to  lead  them. 

A  third  view  of  Pestalozzi  présents  him  to  us  as  merelj 
inlerested  about  elemeritary  éducation  -and  tins  appears 
to  many  who  are  engaged  m  leaching  whal  are  called 
higher  subjects  a  matter  Ln  which  they  hâve  Unie  or  no 
concern.  Those,  however,  who  Ihus  look  down  on 
Pestalozzi's  work.  only  show,  by  their  indifférence,  a 
profound  want,  boih  ol  self-knowledge,  and  of  a  knowl- 
!  of  his  principies  and  purpose.  Elementary  éducation, 
in  the  sens-  in  which  Pestalozzi  understands  it,  is,  or 
oughl  lo  be,  the  concern  of  oven  teacher,  whatever  maj 
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Le  his  especial  subject,  and  whatever  the  âge  of  his 
pupils  ;  and  when  he  sees  that  elemenlary  éducation  is 
only  another  expression  for  the  forming  ol"  the  character 
and  mind  of  the  child,  he  must  acknowledge  that  tins 
object  cornes  properly  within  the  sphère  of  his  labours. 
and  deserves,  on  every  ground,  his  thoughtful  attention. 

Tn  spite,  then,  of  Pestalozzi's  patent  disqualifications  in 
many  respects  for  the  task  he  undertook  ;  in  spite  of  his 
ignorance  of  even  common  subjects  (for  he  spoke,  read, 
wrote,  and  cyphered  badly,  and  knew  next  to  nothing  of 
classics  or  science)  ;  in  spite  of  his  want  Of  worldly 
wisdom,  of  any  comprehensive  and  exact  knowledge  of 
]nen  and  of  things  ;  in  spite  of  his  being  merely  an 
elementary  teacher,  — through  the  force  of  his  all-conquer- 
ing  love,  the  nobility  of  his  heart,  the  resistless  energy  of 
his  cnthusiasm,  his  firm  grasp  of  a  few  first  principles, 
liis  éloquent  3xposition  of  them  in  words,  his  resolute 
manifestation  of  them  in  deeds, — he  stands  forth  among 
educational  reformers  as  the  man  whose  influence  on 
éducation  is  widèr,  deeper,  more  penetrating,  than  that 
ut  ail  the  rest — the  prophet  and  the  sovereign  of  the 
domain  in  which  he  hved  and  laboured. 

The  fact  that,  with  such  a  position,  supersedes  any 
argument  for  our  giving  earnest  heed  to  what  lie  was 
and  to  the  considération  of  them  tins  Lecture  is  to  be 
devoted. 

It  was  late  in  life — he  was  fifty-two  years  of  âge — 
before  Pestalozzi  became  a  practicàl  schoolmaster.  He 
had  even  begun  to  despair  of  ever  fmding  the  career  in 
which  his  loving  hearl  and  teeming  brain  had  been 
brooding  from  his  earliest  youtli.  He  feared  that  he 
should  die,  without  reducing  the  idéal  of  his  thought  to 
the  real  of  action  (1). 

Besides  the  advanced  âge  at  which  Pestalozzi  began 
liis  work,  there  was  another  disability  in  his  case  to 
which  I  hâve  not  referred.  This  was,  tïiat  not  only  had 
ha  had  no  expérience  of  school  work,  but  he  knew  no 
eminent  teacher  whose  example  might  havc  slimulated 
him  to  imitation;  and  he  was entirely  ignorant  (with  one 
notable  exception)  of  ail  writings  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  éducation.  The  exception  I  refer  to  ïs  the 
"  Emile  "  of  Rousseau,  a  remarkably  suggestive  book, 
which  made,  as  was  to  bc  expected,  a  strong  impression 
on  his  mind.  We  know  from  his  own  account,  that  lie 
had  already  endeavoured,  with  indiffèrent  success,  to 
make  his  own  son  another  Emile.  The  diary  in  which 
he  has  recorded  day  by  day  the  particuïars  of  his 
experiment  is  extremely  interesting  and  instructive. 

At  fifty  two  years  ôf  âge,  then,  we  find  Pestalozzi 
ulterly  unacquàinted  with  the  science  and  the  art  of 
éducation,  andvery  scantilyfurnished  even  with  elemen- 
lary knowledge,  undertaking  at  Stanz,  in  the  canton  of 
Unterwalden,  the  charge  of  eighty  children,  whom  the 
events  of  war  had  rendered  homeless  and  destitute.  Hère 
he  was  at  last  in  the  position  which,  during  years  of 
sorrow  and  disappointment,  lie  had  eagerly  desired  to 
J i  11.  He  was  now  brought  into  immédiate  contact  with 
ignorance,  vice,  and  brutality,  and  had  the  opportunitv 
for  testing  the  power  of  his  lông-cherished  théories.  The 
man  whose  absorbing  idea  had  been  that  the  ennobling 
of  the  people,  even  of  the  lowest  class,  through  éducation. 


(1)  As  I  cannot  enter  on  the  particuïars  of  Pestalozzi's 
>trangely  chequered  life,  I  refer  those  who désire  to  know  them 
to  Mr.  Quick's  valuable  "  Essays  on  Educational  Reformers  ;  " 
to  "  Pestalozzi,''  published  by  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society, 
containing  Dr.  Mayo's  and  Miss  Mayo's  Essays  on  the  subject, 
capitally  annotated  by  Mr.  Dunning;  to  Von  Raumer's  History 
of  Education  ;  and  to  the  recently  published  work  of  Roger  de 
Guimp  (Histoire  de  Pestalozzi,  de  sa  Pensée,  et  de  son  Œuvre. 
Lausanne,  1874),  in  which  is  given  a  list  of  150  bives,  Essays, 
and  Disquisitions  relating  to  the  subject. 


was  no  mère  dream,  was  now,  in  the  midst  of  extraordi- 
nary  difRculties,  to  struggle  with  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  And  surely  if  any  man,  consciously  possessing 
strength  to  fight,  and  only  desiring  to  be  brought  face  to 
face  with  his  adversary,  ever  had  his  utmost  wishes 
granted,  it  was  Pestalozzi  at  Stanz.  Let  us  try  for  a 
moment  to  realise  the  circumstances — the  forces  of  the 
one  side,  the  single  arm  on  the  other,  and  the  field  of  the 
combat.  The  house  in  which  the  eighty  children  were 
assembled,  to  lie  boarded,  lodged,  and  taught,  was  an  old 
tumble  down  Ursuline  convent,  scarcely  habitable,  and 
destitute  of  ail  the  conveniences  of  life.  The  only  apart- 
ment  suitable  for  a  schoolroom  was  about  twenty-four 
feet  square,  furnished  with  a  few  desks  and  forms  ;  and 
into  this  were  crowded  the  wretcbed  cheldren,  noisy, 
dirty,  diseased,  and  ignorant,  with  the  manners  and 
habits  of  barbarians.  Pestalozzi's  only  helper  in  the 
management  of  the  institution  was  an  old  woman,  who 
cooked  the  food  and  swept  the  rooms,  so  that  he  was,  as 
he  tells  us  himself,  not  only  the  teacher  but  the  paymaster, 
manservant,  and  almost  the  housemaid  of  the  children. 
Hère,  then,  we  see  Pestalozzi  surrounded  by  a  "  sea  of 
troubles  "  against  which  he  had  not  only  "  to  take  amis," 
but  to  forge  the  arms  himself.  And  what  was  the  single 
weapon  on  which  he  relied  for  conquest  ?  It  was  his 
own  loving  heart.  Hear  his  words  : — "  My  wishes  were 
now  accomplished.  I  felt  convinced  that  my  heart  would 
change  the  condition  ofmy  children  as  speedily  as  the 
springtide  sun  réanimâtes  the  earthfrozen  by  the  winteiv" 
"  Nor,"  lie  adds,  "  was  I  mistaken.  Before  the  springtide 
sun  melted  away  the  snow  from  our  mountains,  you 
could  no  longer  recognize  the  same  children." 

But  how  was  this  wonderful  transformation  elïected  '.' 
What  do  Pestalozzi's  words  really  mean  ?  Let  us  pause 
for  a  moment  to  consider  them.  Hère  is  a  man  who,  in 
présence  of  ignorance,  obstinacy,  dirt,  brutality,  and  vice 
— enemies  that  will  destroy  him  unless  lie  can  destroy 
them — opposes  to  them  the  unresistible  might  of  weakncss. 
or  what  appears  such,  and  fights  them  with  his  heart  ! 

Let  ail  teachers  ponder  over  the  fact,  and  remember 
that  this  weapon,  too  frequently  forgotten,  and  therefore 
unforged,  in  our  training  collèges,  is  an  indispensable 
requisite  to  their  equipment,  "Wanting  this,  ail  the 
paraphernalia  of  literary  certificates,  even  the  diplomas 
ofthe  Collège  of;  Preceptors,  will  be  unavailing.  With 
it,  the  teacher;  poorly  furnished  in  other  respects,  (think 
of  Pestalozzi's  literary  qualifications  !)  may  work  wonders, 
compared  with  which  the  so  called  magician's  are  mère 
child's  plav.  The  first  lesson,  then,  that  we  learn  from 
Pestalozzi  is  that  the  teacher  must  hâve  a  heart— an 
apparently  simple  but  really  profound  discovery,  to 
which  we"  cannot  attach  too  much  importance. 

But  Pestalozzi's  own  heart  was  not  merely  a  statical 
heart— a  heart  furnished  with  capabilities  for  action,  but 
not  acting  ;  it  was  a  dvnamical  heart— a  heart  which  was 
constantly  al  work,  and  vitalized  the  system.  Let  us 
see  how  it  worked. 

"  I  was  obliged,"  he  says.'-  unceasingly  to  be  every  thing 
to  my  children.  I  was  alone  with  them  from  morning 
to  night.  It  was  from  my  hand  they  received  whatever 
could  be  of  service  both  to  their  bodies  and  minds.  Ail 
succour,  ail  consolation,  ail  instruction  came  to  them 
immediatelv  from  nivseif.  Their  hands  were  m  my 
haïr]  ;  my  èves  were  iixed  on  theirs,  my  tears  mingled 
with  theirs,  my  smiles  encountered  theirs.  my  soup  was 
their  soup,  my  drink  was  their  drink.  1  had  around  me 
neither  family,  friends,  nor  servants  ;  1  had  only  them. 
f  was  with  them  when  they  were  in  health,  by  their  side 
when  thev  were  ill.  I  slept  in  their  midst,  I  was  the 
last  to  go  to  bed,  the  first  to  rise  in  the  morning.  V\  lien 
we  were  in  bed,  I  used   to  pray   with  them  and  talk  m 
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iJiein  till  they  went  to  sleep.  They  wished  me  to  do  so." 
Tf lis  active,  practical,  seÙ-sacrificing  love,  beaming  on 
the  frozen  hearts  of  the  children,  by  degrecs  melted  and 
animated  them.  But  it  was  only  bydegrees.  Pestalozzi 
was  at  first  disappointed.  lie  had  expected  too  much, 
and  had  formed  no  plan  of  aclion.  He  even  ratber  prided 
himself  upon  lus  want  of  plan. 

'■  1  knew,"  lie  says.  ••  no  system, no  niethod,  no  ail  but 
that  which  rested  ou  the  simple  conséquences  of  the  firm 
belief  of  the  children  in  my  love  towards  them.  I  wished 
to  know  no  other." 

Before  long,  however,  he  began  to  see  that  the  response 
which  the  moveinent  of  liis  heart 
fort li  was  rather  a  response  to  lus 

OQe  ilictated  by  Iheir  own  will  and  conscience.  It  excited 
action,  luit  not  spontaoeous,  independent  action.  This 
ilid  not  satisfy  him.  He  wished  to  make  them  act  from 
strictlv  moral  motives. 


towards  theirs  called 
Personal  efforts,  than 


the  idéal.     It  was  on  the  foundation  of  what  the  children 
were.  and  could  become,  in  the  sphère  they  occupied, 
j  that  he  built  up  their  moral  éducation. 

But   he   conceived — and,    I    think,  justly — that   their 

'  intellectual  training  was  to  be  looked  on  as  part  of  their 

moral  training.     Whatever  increases  our  knowledge   of 

things  as  they  are,  leads  to  the  appréciation  of  truth  ;  for 

truth,  in  the  widest  sensé  of  the  term,  is  this  knowledge. 

But  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  as  requiring  mental 

!  effort,    and    therefore    exereising    the    active     powers. 

necessarily  increases  the  capacity  to  form  judginents  on 

i  moral  questions  ;  so  that,  in  proportion  as  you  cultivate 

■  the  will,  the  affections,  and  the  conscience,  with  a  view 

;  to  independent  action,   you  must  cultivate  the  intellect. 

which  is  to  impose  the  proper  limits  on  that  independence  : 

:  and  on   the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  you  cultivate 

!  the  intellect,  you  must  train  the  moral  powers  which 

are  to  carrv  its  décisions  into  effect.  Moral  and  intellectual 


Gradually,    then,   Pestalozzi   advanced   to   tiie    main  j  éducation  must  consequently,  in  the  formation  of  the 

humau  being,  proceed  together,  the  one  stimulating  and 
and  maintaimng  the  action  of  the  other.  Pestalozzi. 
therefore.  instructed  as  well  as  educated  ;  and  indeed 
educated  by  means  of  instruction.  In  carrying  out  this 
object,  he  àdopted  the  gênerai  principle   I  before  stated. 


principles  of  lus  system  of  moral  éducation — that  virtue, 
lo  be  worth  anything,  must  be  practical  ;  that  it  must 
consist  not  merely  in  knowing  what  is  right,  bui  in 
doing  it  :  that  even  knowing  what  is  right  does  not  corne 
from  the  exposition  ofdogmatic  precepts,  but  from  the 


knowing  and  doing  rest  ultimatelyon  the  enlightenment 
of  the  conscience  through  the  exercise  of  the  intellect. 

He  endeavoured,  in  the  first  place,  to  awaken  the 
moral  sensé— to  make  the  children  conscious  of  their 
moral  powers,  and  to  accomplish  bis  object.  not  by 
preaching  to  them,  though  he  sometimes  did  this.  but  by 
calling  thèse  powers  into  exercise.  He  gave  them,  as  be 
tells  us.  few  explanations.  He  taughtthem  dogmatically 
ueitber  morality  nor  religion.  He  wished  them  to  be 
both  moral  and  religions  ;  but  he  conceived  that  it  was 
uol  possible  to  make  them  so  by  verbal  precept,  by  word 
of  command,  nor  by  forcing  them  to  commit  to  memory 
l'ormularies  which  did  DOtrepresent  their  own  convictions. 
He  did  not  wish  tliem  to  sav  they  believed,  before  they 


convictions  of  the  conscience  :  and  that  therefore  both  j  He  proceeded  from  the  near,  the  practical,  the  actual,  to 

the  remote,  the  abstract,  and  the  idéal. 

We  shall  see  his  theoretical  views  on  this  point  in  a 
few  quotations  from  a  work  which  he  wrote  some  years 
before.  cntitled  u  The  Evening  Hour  of  a  Hennit."  He 
says  : — 

"  Nature  developes  ail  the  humau  faculties  by  practicc, 
and  their  growth  dépends  on  their  exercise." 

"  The  eircle  of  knowledge  commences  close  around  a 
maii,  and  thence  extends  concentrically.'- 

"  Force  not  the  faculties  of  children  into  the  remote 
paths  of  knowledge,  until  they  bave  gained  strength  by 
exercise  on  things  that  are  near  them." 

"  Tliere  is  in  Nature  an  order  and  mardi  of  develop 

ment,     [f  you  disturb  or  interfère  with  it,  you  mar  the 

beUeved.  He  appealed  to  what  wâs  divine  in  their  hearts",    peace  aiuTharmony  of  the  mind.    Ami  this  you  do,  if, 

before  you  bave  formed  the  mind  by  the  progressive 
knowledge  ol  the  realilies  of  life,  you  fling  it  into  the 
lahyrir.th  of  words,  and  make  them  the  basis  ol"  develop 
ment." 

-•  The  ai'lilicial  mareb  of  tbs  ordinary  school,  antici 
pating   the  order  of  Nature,   which   proceeds  withoul 
anxiety  and  without  haste,  inverts  this  order  by  placing 
words  first,  and  thus  secures  a  deceitful  appearance  of 
success  at  the  expense  ol  natural  and  sale  development." 

lu  thèse  few  sentences  we  recognise  ail  that  is  most 
characteristic  in  the  educational  principles  of  Pestalozzi. 

I  will  put  them  into  another  form  : — 

I.  There  is  a  natural  order  in  which  the  powers  of  the 
humau  being  develope  or  unfold  themselves. 

•2.  We  must  study  and  anderstand  this  order  of  nature, 
if  we  would  aid,  and  not  disturb,  the  development. 

:>.  We  aid  the  development,  and  consequently  pn 
the  growth  of  ihe  faculties  concerned  in  it,  when  we  cal! 
generally  what    them  into  exercise. 


implanted  there    by  Ihe   Suprême  Creator;  and    having] 
broughl  it   out   into  coiisciousness,  called  on   them   toi 
exhibit  it  in  action.    "  When,"  he  says.  "  the  children 
were  perfectly  still,  so  that  you  might  hear  a  pin  drop,  I 
--aid  lu  them,  •  Dont  you  feelyourselves  more  reason;  !  le 
and   more   happy    now   than  when   you  aie   maL    -   a 
disorderly   noise  .'  '  When   they  clung   round  my   neck  ) 
and  called  nie  their  fatber,  I  would  say,'  Children,  could 
yon  deceive  your  father  ?   Could  you,  after  embracing 
me  thus,  do  behind  my  back  what  you  know  I  disapprove  ! 
of?  And  when  we  were  speaking  about  the  misery  of 
our  country,  and  they  felt  the  happiness  of  their  own 
lnt,  I  used  to  say,  '  Ilow  good  God  is.  lo  make   the  hearl 
of  mail    pitiful   and   compassionate.'  "     At  other    limes, 
after  telling  them  of  the  désolation  of  some  family  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  would  ask  them  whether  they   were 
wilïing   lo  sacrifice   a  portion  of  their  own  fond  to  feed 
the  starving  children  of  that  family  '! 

Thèse   instances  will  sutlice  to  show 
Pestalozzi    meant    by    moral    éducation,    and    how    he 
operated  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  children. 
feeding  their  sphère,  he  called  on 


We  see  that,  instead  o! 

ilieni  tu  exercise  those  within  their  reach.  lie  knew 
what  their  ordinary  family  life  had  been,  and  he  wished 
to  prépare  them  for  soinethiiig  better  and  D obier  ;  but  he 
felt  that  this  could  ouly  be  accomplished  by  making 
them,  \\  Iule  members of  Ats  family,  couse iously  approciale 
what  was  right,  and  désire  to  do  it. 

Hère  then,  in  moral,  and,  as  we  shall  présenti]  see.  m 


î.  Nature  exercises  the  faculties  of  children  on  the 
realilies  of  life— ou  the  near,  the  présent,  the  actual. 

5.  If  we  would  promote  that  exercise  ofthe  faculties 
which  constitutes  development  and  ends  m  growth,  we 
also,  as  teachers,  must,  in  the  case  of  children.  direct 
them  to  the  realities  of  life—  to  the  realilies  of  life — to  the 
things  which  come  m  contact  with  them,  which  concern 
Iheir  immédiate  interests.  feelings,  and  thoughts. 

6.  Within  this  area  ofpersonal  expérience  we  must 
confine  them.  uiitil,  by  assiduous,  praotical  exeicise  in  it, 


intellectual   éducation,   Pestalozzi   proceed. >d   from   the    their  powers  are  strengthened,  and  they  are  prepared  tu 
near,  the  practical,  the  actual — to  the  remote,  the  abstract,    advance  to  the  next  concentric  circle,  and  then  to  the 

uext.  and  so  on.  in  unbroken  succession. 
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7.  In  the  order  of  nature,  things  go  before  words, 
the  realities  befere  the  symbols,  the  substance  before  the 
shadow.  We  rannot,  without  disturbing  the  harmonious 
order  of  the  development,  invert  this  order  If  we  do  so 
we  take  the  traveller  out  of  the  open  sunlit  high  road, 
and  plunge  him  into  an  obscure  labyrinth,  where  he 
gets  entangled  and  bewildered,  and  loses  his  way. 

Thèse  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  Pestalozzi's 
theory  of  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  éducation,  and  I 
need  hardly  say  that  they  résolve  themselves  into  the 
principles  of  human  nature. 

But  we  next  enquire,  How  did  he  apply  theui? 
What  was  his  method?  Thèse  questions  are  somewhat 
embarrassing,  and,  if  strictly  pressed,  must  be  answered 
by  saying  that  lie  often  applied  them  very  imperfectly  and 
inconsistently.  and  that  his  method  for  the  most  part 
consisted  in  liaving  none  at  ail.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
unrivalled  incapacity  for  governing  men  and  external 
things,  to  vvhich  he  confessed,  extended  itself  also  to  the 
inner  région  of  his  understanding.  He  could  no  more 
govern  his  conceptions  than  the  circumstanccs  around 
him.  The  resulting  action,  then,  vvas  wanting  in  order 
and  proportion.  It  was  the  action  of  a  man  set  upon 
bringing  out  the  powers  of  those  he  infiuenced,  but 
apparently  almost  indiffèrent  to  what  became  of  the 
results.  His  notion  of  éducation  as  development  was 
clear,  but  he  scarcely  conceived  of  it  as  also  training  and 
discipline.  Provided  that  he  could  secure  a  vivid  interest 
in  his  lesson,  and  see  the  response  to  his  efforts  in  the 
kindling  eyes  and  animated  countenances  of  his  pupils. 
he  was  satisfied.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  what  was 
so  eagerly  received  wonld  be  certainly  retained,  and 
therefore  never  thought  of  repeating  the  lesson.  nor  of 
examining  the  product.  He  was  so  earnestly  intent  upon 
going  ahead,  that  he  scarcely  looked  back  to  see  who 
were  follpwing  ;  and  to  his  enormous  zeal  for  the  good 
of  the  whole,  often  sacrified  the  interests  of  individuals. 
This  zeal  was  without  discrétion.  He  forgot  what  he 
might  hâve  learned  from  Rousseau — that  a  teacher  who 
is  master  of  his  art  frequently  advances  most  su'rely  by 
standing  still,  and  does  most  by  doing  nothing.  In  the 
matter  of  words,  moreover,  his  practice  was  often  direc- 
tly  opposed  to  his  principles.  He  would  give  lists  of 
words  to  be  repeated  after  him,  or  learnt  by  heart,  which 
represented  nothing  real  in  the  expeiience  of  the  pupils. 
In  various  other  ways  lie  manifested  a  strange  incon- 
sistency. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  ail  thèse  drawbacks,  if  we  look  upon 
tbe  teacher  as  a  man  whose  especial  function  it  is.  to  use 
an  illustration  from  Socrates,  to  be,  as  it  were,  the 
accoucheur  of  the  mind,  to  bring  it  out  into  the  sunlight 
of  life,  to  rouse  ils  dormant  powers,  and  make  it  eons- 
cious  of  their  possession,  we  must  assign  to  Pestalozzi  a 
very  high  rank  among  teachers. 

It  was  this  remarkable  instinct  l'or  developing  the  fa- 
culties  of  his  pupils  that  formed  his  main  characteristic 
as  a  teacher.  Herein  lay  his  great  strength.  To  set  the 
intellectual  machinery  in  motion — to  make  it  work,  ami 
keep  it  working  ;  that  was  the  sole  object  at  which  he 
aimed  :  of  ail  the  rest  he  took  little  account.  If  he  had 
any  method,  this  was  its  most  important  élément.  But, 
in  carrying  it  out,  he  relied  upon  a  principle  which 
must  be  iusisted  on  as  cardinal  and  essential  éducation. 
Ile  secured  the  thorough  interest  of  his  pupils  in  the  lesson, 
and  mainly  through  their  own  direct  share  in  it.  By  his 
influence  upon  them  he  got  them  to  concentrate  ail  their 
powers  upon  it  ;  and  this  concentration,  involving  self- 
exercise,  in  turn,  by  reaction,  augmented  the  interest; 
and  the  resuit  was  an  inséparable  association  of  the  act 
of  learning  with  pleasure  in  learning.  Whatever  else, 
then,    Pestalozzi's    teaching    lacked,    il    was    intcnsely 


interesting  to  the  children,and  made  them  love  learning. 

Consistently  with  the  principles  quoted  from  the 
"  Evening  Hours  of  a  Hermit,"  and  with  the  practice  just 
described,  we  see  that  Pestalozzi's  conception  of  the 
teacher's  function  made  it  consist  pre  eminently  in  rousing 
the  pupil's  native  énergies,  and  bringing  about  their 
self  development.  This  self  development  is  the  consé- 
quence of  the  self  activity  of  the  pupil's  own  mind— of 
the  expérience  which  his"  mind  goes  through  in  dealing 
with  the  matter  to  be  learned.  This  expérience  must  be 
his  own  ;  by  no  other  expérience  than  his  own  can  he  be 
educated  at  ail.  The  éducation,  therefore,  that  he  gains 
is  self  éducation  ;  and  the  teacher  is  constituted  as  the 
stimulator  and  direclorof  the  intellectual  vrocesses  by  which 
the  Icamcr  educates  himself.  This  I  hold  to  be  the  central 
principle  of  ail  éducation— of  ail  teaching  ;  and  although 
not  formai ly  enunciated  in  thèse  words  by  Pestalozzi,  it 
is  clearlv  deducible  from  his  theory. 

We  are  now  préparée!  to  estimate  the  great  and  spécial 
service  which  Pestalozzi  did  for  éducation.  It  is  not  his 
spéculative  théories,  nor  his  practice  (especially  the  latter), 
which  hâve  given  him  his  réputation— it  is  that  he. 
beyond  ail  who  preceded  him,  demanded  that  paramount 
importance  should  be  atîached  to  the  elementary  stages 
of  teaching.  "  His  différentiel,  "  as  Mr.  Quick  justly 
remarks,  u  is  rather  his  aim  than  his  method"  He  saw 
more  cleaiiy  than  ail  his  predecessors,  not  only  what 
was  needed,  but  how  the  need  was  to  be  supplied. 
Klementarv  éducation,  in  his  views,  means,  not  deûnite 
instruction  in  spécial  subjects,  but  the  eliciting  of  the 
powers  of  the  child  as  preparatory  to  delinite  instruction. 
— it  means  that  course  of  cultivation  which  the  mind  of 
everv  child  ought  to  go  through,  in  order  to  secure  the 
allsided  development  of  its  powers.  It  does  not  mean 
learning  to  read,  write,  and  cypher,  which  are  matters 
of  instruction,  but  the  exercises  which  should  précède 
them.  Viewed  more  generally,  it  is  that  assiduous  work 
of  the  pupil's  mind  upon  factsj  as  the  building  materials 
of  knowledge,  by  which  they  are  to  be  shaped  and 
prepared  for  their' place  in  the  édifice.  After  this  is  donc, 
but  not  before,  instruction  proper  commences  its  system- 
atic  work. 

This  principle  may  find  its  most  gênerai  expression  as 
a  precept  for  the  teacher  thus  -.—Atways  make  your  pupil 
beqin  his  éducation  by  dealing  with  concrète  things  and  facts, 
nevi  r  with  abstractions  and  généralisations — such  as  défini 
Un,, s,  rules,  and  propositions  couched  in  irords.  Things 
first,  afterwards  words— particular  facts  first,  afterwards 
gênerai  facts  or  principles.  Ile  lias  eyes,ears,  andfmgers. 
which  he  can  emplov  on  things  and  facts,  and  gain  ideas 
—that  is,  knowledge— from  them.  Let  him,  then,  thus 
employ  them.  This  employment  constitutes  his  elemen- 
t.i  i\  éducation— the  éducation  which  makes  him  conscious 
or  'his  powers,  forins  the  mind.  and  prépares  it  for  its 
after  work. 

We  uow  see  what  Pestalozzi  meant  by  elementary 
education.  The  next  question  is,  how  he  proposed  to 
secure  it.  Let  us  hear  what  lie  himself  says.  "  If  I  look 
back  and  ask  mvself  what  I  hâve  really  doue  lowards 
the  improvemeiUof  elementary  éducation.  1  find  that  m 
rëcognising  observation  [Anschauung)  as  the  absolute 
basis  of  ail  knowledge,  1  bave  established  the  first  and 
most  important  principle  of  instruction  ;  and  that,  setting 
aside  ail  particular  Systems,  I  hâve  endeavoured  to 
discover  what  ought  to  he  the  character  of  instruction 
itself,  and  what  are  the  fundamental  laws  according  to 
which  the  natural  éducation  of  the  human  race  must 
be  conducted."  In  another  place  he  says,  "Observation 
is  the  absolute  basis  of  ail  knowledge  must  proceed  from 
observation,  and  must  admit  of  Seing  traced  to  that 
source.'' 
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The  word  Anschauung,  which  we  translate  generally 
and  somewhat  vaguely  by  Observation,  corresponds 
radier  more  closely  to  our  word  Perception.  It  is  the 
mind's  looking  into  or  intellectual  grasping  of  a  thing, 
which  is  due  to  the  réaction  of  its  powers,  after  the 
passive  réception  of  impressions  or  sensations  from  it, 
We  see  a  thing  which  merely  ftits  before  our  eyes,  luit 
we  perceive  it  only  when  we  hâve  exhausted  the  action 
of  our  sensés  upon  it,  when  we  hâve  dealt  with  it  by  the 
whole  mind.  The  act  of  perception,  then,  is  the  act  by 
which  we  know  the  object.  If  we  use  the  terni  Observa- 
tion in  tins  comprehensive  sensé,  it  may  be  taken  as 
équivalent  to  Anschattung. 

Observation,  then,  according  to  Pestalozzi  iand  Bacon 
had  said  the  same  thing  before  hinn  is  the  absolute 
basis  of  ail  knowledge,  and  is  therefore  the  prime  agent 
in  elementary  éducation.  It  is  around  tins  theory,  as  a 
centre  of  gravity,  that  Pestalozzi"  s  System  revolves. 

The  demanda  of  this  theory  can  only  be  satisfit-il  by 
edueating  the  learner's  sensés,  and  making  him,  by 
their  use,  an  accurate  observer — and  this  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  quickening  the  sensés,  bnt  of  securing 
clear  and  definile  perceptions,  and  this  again  with  a 
view  to  lay  firmly  the  foundation  of  ail  knowledge.  The 
habit  of  accurate  observation,  as  I  hâve  strickly  defîned 
it,  is  not  taught  by  Nature.  It  must  be  acquired  by  expé- 
rience. Miss  Martineau  remarks, — "  A  child  does  not 
catch  a  gold  lïsh  in  water  at  the  first  trial,  however  good 
his  eyes  may  be,  and  however  clear  the  water. 
Knowledge  and  method  are  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
take  what  is  'actually  before  his  eyes  and  under  his 
hand  ;  "  and  she  adds,  "  The  powers  of  observation  must 
be  trained,  and  habits  of  method  in  arranging  the  mate- 
rials  presented  to  the  eye  fand  the  other  sense-organs] 
must  be  acquired  before  the  student  possesses  the  requi- 
sites  for  understanding  what  lie  contemplâtes.'7' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  show  in  détail  what  is  meant 
by  the  éducation  of  the  sensés.  This  éducation  consists 
in  their  exercise — an  exercise  which  involves  the  deve- 
lopment  of  ail  the  elementary  powers  of  the  learner- 
Any  one  may  see  this  éducation  going  on  in  the  games 
and  employments  of  the  Kindergarten,  and  indeed  in 
the  occupations  of  every  little  child  left  to  himself.  It  is 
therefore,  in  thestrictesl  sensé  of  the  term,  self-education. 
But  it  should  also  be  made  an  object  of  direct  attention 
and  study,  and  lessons  should  be  given  for  the  express 
imrpose  of  securing  it.  The  materials  for  such  lessons 
are  of  course  abondant  on  every  hand.  Earth,  sky,  and 
sea,  the  dwelling  house,  the  fields,  the  gardens,  the 
streets,  the  river,  the  forest,  supply  thcm  by  thousands. 
Ail  tliings  within  the  area  of  the  visible,  the  audible,  and 
the  tangible,  supply  the  matter  for  such  object  lessons, 
and  upon  thèse  concrète  realilies  the  sensés  may  be 
educated.  Drawing,  again,  and  moukling  in  clay,  the 
cutting  ont  of  paper  forms,  building  with  wooden  bricks! 
of  cubes  to  a  pattern.  are  ail  parts  of  the  éducation  of  the  : 
sensés,  and,  at  the  saine  time,  exercises  for  the  improve- 
nient  of  the  observing  powers.  Then,  again,  measuring 
objects  with  a  foot  measure,  weighing  them  in  seales 
with  real  weights,  gaining  the  power  of  estimating  the 
dimensions  of  bodies  by  the  eye,  and  their  weigïit  by 
poising  them  in  the  hand,  and  then  veril'ying  the  guesses 
by  actual  trial — thèse,  too.  are  valuable  exercises  for  the 
éducation  of  the  sensés.  It  is  needless  to  particularize 
further,  but  who  does  not  see  that  such  exercises  involve, 
not  merely  the  trainin g  of  the  scnscs.  bul  also  the  cul 
ture  of  the  observing  powers  as  well  as  the  exercise  of 

•  See  sumc  valuable  remarks  "ii  this  subjecl  m  Miss  Youraans's 
Gssaj  on  the  Culture  serving  Powers  of  Children.  Edited  1>\ 
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judgment,  reasoning,  and  invention,  and  ail  as  parts  of 
elementary  éducation?  y  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerale 
their  value  and  importance. 

But  elementary  éducation,  rightly  nnderstood,  applies 
also  to  the  initiatory  stage  of  ail  definite  instruction.  If 
we  accept  Pestalozzi's  doctrine,  that  ail  éducation  must 
begin  with  the  uear,  the  actual,  the  real.  the  concrète. 
we  must  not  begin  any  subject  whatever  in  the  case  of 
children  with  the  remote,  the  abstract,  and  the  idéal — 
that  is,  never  with  définitions,  generalities,  or  rules  : 
which  as  far  as  their  expérience  is  concerned,  ail  belong 
to  tins  category.  In  teaching  Pliysics,  then,  we  must 
begin  with  the  phenomena  theinselves  :  in  teaching 
Magnetism,  for  instance,  with  the  child's  actual  expe 
rience  of  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  magnet  and  the 
steel  bar  :  Arithmetie  must  begin  with  counting  and 
grouping  marbles,  peas,  8cc.  not  with  abstract  nurnbers  ; 
Geometry,  not  with  propositions  and  theorems,  but  with 
observing  the  forms  of  cubes,  sphères,  &c.  ;  Geography. 
not  with  excursions  into  unknown  régions,  but  with  the 
schoolroom,  the  house,  &c,  then  proceeding  concentriç- 
ally  ;  Language,  too,  with  observing  words  and  sen- 
tences as  facts  to  be  compared  together,  classified  and 
generalized  by  the  learner  himself.  In  ail  thèse  cases  the 
same  principle  applies.  The  learner  must  first  gain  Per- 
sonal expérience  in  the  area  of  the  near  and  the  real,  in 
which  lie  can  exercise  his  own  powers  ;  this  area  thus 
becomes  the  known  which  is  to  interpret  the  unknown. 
and  thus  the  principle  is  established  that  the  learner 
educates  himself  under  the  stimulation  and  direction  of 
the  educator. 

You  are  now,  I  présume,  aware  of  what  Pestalozzi 
means  by  elementary  éducation  ;  and  you  see  that  it 
résolves  itself  into  the  éducation  which  the  learner  gives 
himself  by  exercising  his  own  powers  of  observation 
and  experiment.  The  method  of  elementary  éducation  is 
therefore  the  child's  own  natural  method  of  gaining 
knowledge.  guided  and  superintended  by  the  formai 
teacher. 

This  method  lias  been,  by  Diesterweg,  an  eminent 
German  disciple  of  Pestalozzi,  strongly  distinguished 
from  what  lie  calls  the  Scientific  method — that  which  is 
employed  in  higlier  instruction,  in  universities  and  col- 
lèges, "and  is  suitable  for  learners  whose  minds  are 
already  trained  and  developed.  I  can  only  very  briefly 
summarize  his  remark.  The  Elementary  method,  lie 
says,  is  inductive,  analytical,  régressive,  inventive,  deve 
loping.  It  begins  with  individual  tliings  or  facts,  lays 
thèse  as  the  foundation,  and  proceeds  afterwards  to  gêne- 
rai facts  or  principles.  The  Scientific  method.  on  the 
other  hand,  is  deductive,  synthetic,  progressive,  logical. 
dogmatic,  and  didactic.  It  begins  with  définitions,  gène 
rai  propositions,  ami  axioms,  and  proceeds  downwards  to 
the  individual  facts  on  which  Ihey  aie  founded. 

I  cannot,  for  want  of  time,  illustrate  or  explain  thèse 
remarks.  I  can  only  observe  thaï  the  méat  mistake,  the 
discovery  of  which  we  owe  to  Pestalozzi  is,  that  in  our 
ordinary  traditional  teaching  thé  Scientific  method  bas. 
unfortunately,  corne  to  lu-  emplQyed  in  our  schools  for 
children  where  the  Elementary  method  alone  is  natural 
and  suited  to  the  circumstances.    1'  tt  (daim 

to  our  gratitude  consists  in  the  service  he  has  done  to 
éducation  by  '•  turning  the  traditional  car  of  school 
routine  quite  round,  ami  setting  il  m  a  uew  direction 

[  conclude  the  exposition  I  bave  given  of  Pestalo: 
fundamental    principles,   bj    appending   a   summarj    ol 
them. 


';-  I  b    .' 

who  teacli  theii  children,  .1  mosl  valuable  iiii!-'  1 \.  writlen  bj  the 
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T.  The  principles  of  éducation  are  not  to  be  devised 
ab  extra  ;  they  are  to  be  sought  for  in  human  nature. 

IL  This  nature  is  an  organic  nature— a  plexus  of  bodily 
intellectual,  and  moral  capabilities,  ready  for  develop-  j 
ment,  and  struggling  to  développe  themselves. 

III.  The  éducation  co.iducted  by  the  formai  educator 
lias  both  a  négative  and  a  positive  side.  The  négative 
and  a  positive  side.  The  négative  function  of  the  educa- 
tor consists  in  removing  impediments,  so  as  to  afferd  free 
scope  for  the  learuer's  self-development:  His  positive 
function  is  to  stimulate  the  learner  to  the  exercise  of  his 
powers,  to  fnrnish  materials  and  occasions  for  the  exer- 
cise, and  to  superintend  and  maintain  the  action  of  the 
machinery. 

IV.  Self-development  begins  with  the  impressions 
received  by  the  mind  from  external  objects.  The  impres- 
sions (calle"d  sensations),  when  the  mind  becomes  cons- 
cious  of  them,  group  themselves  into  perceptions.  Thèse 
are  registered  in  the  mind  as  conceptions  or  ideas,  and 
constitute  that  elementary  knowledge  which  is  the  basis 
of  ail  kn  jwledge. 

V.  Spontaneity  and  self-activity  are  the  necessary  con- 
ditions under  which  the  mind  educates  itself.  and  gains 
power  and  independence. 

VI.  Practical  aptness.  or  faculty,  dépends  more  on 
habits  gained  by  the  assiduous  ott-repeated  exercise  of 
the  learner's  active  powers,  than  on  Knowledge  alone. 
Knowing  and  doing  [veissen  und  libnnen)  must,  however, 
proceed  togelher.  The  chief  aim  of  ail  éducation  (inclu- 
ding  instruction)  is  the  deyelopment  of  the  learner's 
powers. 

VII.  Ail  éducation  (including  instruction)  must  be 
grounded  on  the  learner's  own  observation  [Ansckauung) 
at  first  Iian'd — on  his  own  personal  expérience  This  is 
the  true  basis  of  ail  his  Knowledge.  The  opposite  procec- 
ding  leads  to  empty,  hollow,  delusive  word-knowledge. 
First  the  reality,  thèn  the  symbol:  first  the  tliing,  th en 
the  word  ;  not  vice  verso. 

VII.  What  the  learner  lias  gained  by  his  own  observa 
tion  [Anschauung),  and,  as  a  part  of  his  personal  expé- 
rience, is  incorporated  with  his  mind,  be  knows,  and  can 
ilescribe  or  explain  in  his  own  words.  His  eompetency 
to  do  this  is  the  measure  of  the  accuracy  of  lus  observa 
lion,  and  consequently  of  his  knowledge. 

IX.  Personal  expérience  nécessitâtes  the  advancement 
of  the  learner's  mind  from  the  near  and  actual,  with 
which  he  is  in  coutact,  and  which  he  can  deal  with 
himself,  tothe  more  remote;  therefore  from  the  concrète 
to  the  abstract,  from  particulars  to  gênerais,  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown.  This  is  the  method  of  elemen- 
tary éducation  ;  the  opposite  proceeding — the  usual 
proceeding  of  our  traditional  teaching — leads  the  mind 
from  the  abstract  to  the  concrète,  from  gênerais  to  parti - 
cularSj  from  the  unknown  to  the  known.  This  latter  is 
Scientific  method — a  method  suited  only  to  the  advanced 
learne1',  who,  it  assumes,  is  already  trained  by  the 
Elementary  method. 

Thèse  principles,  though  never  thus  formulated  by 
l'estalozzi,  are  logicallv  deduced  fiom  his  theory.  With 
some  qualifications,  they  form  the  basis  of  the  Lectures 
which  I  hâve  been  delivering  hère  to  large  classes,  for 
llie  last  two  years,  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education, 
and  will  be  expounded  and  illustrated  in  the  Course 
which  is  now  beginning.    [London  Educalional  Times.) 


<  niun  <■  of  Teachers  Outside  of  their  Vrofessional 
Work. 

PHOK.    Al'sïIN    GEORGE. 
[l'ivuu  a  f>aper  read  beforethé  Michigan  State Teachers'  A--.cciation.] 

Teaching  is  as  înueh  of  a  business  as  any  other  occu- 
pai -.,  and  mnch  more  of  a  science  than  môst.  A  careful 
attention  to  the  principles  which  underlie  it,  and  a  study 
of  the  laws  of  mental  growth  of  which  it  furnishes  so 
mahy  and  varied  illustrations,  aie  eertainly  ennobling 
and  èxpansive,  and  are  in  themselves  a  true  culture.  But 
hère  are  two  evils  belonging  to  the  profession,  and  they 
belong  to  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  positions- 
What  is  the  remedy  ?  Will  the  cure  be  found  in  the 
business  itself  or  outside  of  it  ?  I  think  outside.  I  hold 
that  a  teacher  mav  legitimately  follows  his  business.  The 
teacher  should  do  the  work  ôf  the  school-room,  as  the 
merchant  does  his  work,  and  as  conscientiously  andfaitli- 
l'ully.  and  as  cheerfully  in  one  grade  as  another.  Do  it 
as  a  business,  and  not  Vely  upon  the  school  for  culture  : 
luit  along  with  the  school-work  keep  up  some  systematic. 
outside  effort.  The  merchant  or  banker  who  dévotes  his 
enlire  énergies,  time,  and  thought.  to  the  détails  of  his 
business,  siriks  the  man  in  the  business,  and  so  will  the 
teacher. 

The  need  of  culture  outside  of  the  profession  may  be 
further  shown  by  conlinuing  the  comparison  and  consi- 
dering  the  conséquences  of  narrowness.  The  merchant 
mav  be  as  narrow  and  contracted  as  possible,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  his  narrowness,  confined  to  a  small  circle. 
affects  chiefly  himself,  and  the  narra,  to  a  great  extent,  is 
négative.  But  a  teacher  who  is  a  small  pattern  of  man 
hood  cxeits  an  influence  on  youth  at  itsmost  impressible 
time,  and  the  damage  is  positive.  That  the  community  at 
large  do  not  always  sec  this  when  they  hire  teachers  ot 
low  culture  at  low  wages  does  not  atïeet  the  truth,  nor 
should  it  lessen  the  désire  of  teachers  to  atlvance  their 
culture. 

Again,  the  teacher  with  outside  culture,  who  knows 
more  than  is  contained  in  books,  and  more  than  exann- 
nations  require,  is  by  this  niuch  abetter  teacher.  Culture 
is  never  lost  ;  it  fertilizes  the  teaching  power  ;  il  adds  to 
mère  instruction  a  wealthof  illustration  that  illuminâtes 
obscurities  and  clears  up  difficulties  ;  it  tells  on  the  cha- 
racter  of  pupils,  a  in  the  long  run,  dépend  upon  it,  will 
tell  on  the  worldlv  prospects  of  the  teacher. 

The  need  of  the^culture  of  teachers  outside  of  their  pro- 
fessional  work  is  two  fold.  First,  the  schools  need  it,  that 
pupils  may  hâve  the  benefit  of  soûl- Ml  instruction,  and 
not  the  mère  humdrum  of  the  text  books.  Second,  the 
teachers  need  it,  that  they  may  stand  beforc  schools  and 
communilies,  not  as  mère  pédagogues  and  pédants,  but 
with  the  tramed  intellects  and  rounded  characters  ot  cul 
tivated  men  and  women. 

The  two  great  hindrances  to  outside  culture  are  lack 
oT  Unie  and  lack  of  inclination.  It  seems  to  me  that  our 
graded  System,  if  properly  understoodaud  workedby  the 
teacher,  gives  the  needed  time.  1  am  aware  ol  the  de 
marids  made  upon  teachers  for  reports  and  préparation 
for  classes,  and,  on  the  part  of  our  lady  teachers,  l'or  the 
making  and  repairing  of  the  modem  wardrobe  ;  yel 
making  ail  allowances,  I  know  there  is  time  for  outside 
culture.  It  bas  been  well  said  that"  an  earnest  purpose 
laids  time  or  makes  time.  It  seizes  on  spare  moments 
and  lurns  larger  fragments  of  leisnre  to  golden  accounl.' 
Disinclination  may  spring  from  two  causes  The  nu 
portance  and  desirability  of  this  culture  may  not  be 
apprécia ted,  or  the  nervous  system  of  the  teacher  maj 
be  so  prostrated  by  the  work  of  the  school  as  to  rednee 
the  vital  énergies  to  snch  low  ehh  that  ambition  for  un 
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provemenl  is  smothered  by  the  nécessites  for  repairs. 
In  such  cases  the  needed  rest  may  be  found  in  change  oi' 
occupation  as  well  as  in  cessation  from  toil,and  with  this 
advantage,  that  the  culture  gained  lightens  the  régulai- 
work  by  inereasing  the  capabilities  of  the  worker. 

Having  considered  somewhat  the  need  and  possibilifcy 
of  outside  culture,  Ipass  toa  considération  ofitscharactèr. 
In  schools  and  collèges  the  excitement  which  contact 
with  numbersprodures,  the  spirit  of  pride  and  émulation 
which  is  developed,  and  the  mild  coercion  of  teachings, 
act  as  a  stimulant  and  pressure  to  drive  the  pupil  forward. 
In  after  lil'e,  the  pursuit  of  anybranch  of  study  willgene- 
rally,  from  the  nature  of  circumstances,  be  by  ourselves 
alune.  Hence,  outside  culture  will,  as  a  rate,  be  sclf-cul 
ture.  This  requires  much  more  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
learner  than  classstudy,  and  is  on  that  account  more 
valuable  to  those  who  pursue  it.  True  advancement  in 
scholarship,  and  nearly  ail  scientific  research,  corne  as 
an  a  fier-culture,  and  not  while  accomplishing  the  curri- 
culum  of  the  schools.  The  highest  culture  schools  can 
give  is  such  preparatory  training  as  will  enable  pupils 
rightly  to  instruct  themselves.  This  is  the  vital  principle, 
and  because  there  is  failure  hère,  there  is  failure  in  after- 
life  in  undertaking  and  oarrying  forward  any  system  of 
self-culture. 

Those  whoui  \ve  rail  self-educated  nien  are  illustrations 
in  point.  They  bave  progressed  along  certain  ehannels, 
few  and  narrow  ones  they  may  be,  with  independent 
habits  of  thought  and  stndy.  They  bave  not  been  stimu- 
lated  by  class  excitement  nor  urged  to  effort  by  instruc- 
tors,  but  bave  been  beld  to  their  work  by  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  the  force  of  their  individual  wills.  As  a 
resuit  of  this  mariner  of  culture  there  is  no  break  in  the 
method  when  they  step  from  merely  scholastic  studies 
to  the  field  of  after.  culture.  They  were  their  own  riiasters 
before  :  they  are  their  master  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  who  hâve  been  subjected  to 
the  discipline  of  the  bcst  schools  and  bave  received  the 
hroadest  culture  they  can  give,  fail  in  after  life  to  under- 
take  and  keep  up  any  system  of  culture,  or  lose  prêtions 
time  in  accommodating  themselves  to  the  new  conditions 
ofgrowth.  They  miss  the  sùperintendencc  of  masters 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  class  room. 

It  is  important  to  those  attempting  any  brandi  of  out- 
side culture  to  understand  that  the  battle  begius  not  in 
nature  or  in  books,  but  in  their  own  minds,  and  unlcss 
they  win  victory  hère,  their  culture  willbe  a  bouse  built 
upon  the  sand.  While  self  culture  is  not  self-discipline. 
it  is  closely  related  to  it  ;  it  bas  its  root  there,  and  will 
produce  its  brighte6t  flower  and  choicest  fruit  when 
rooted  in  strong  soil.  Self-discipline  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  will.  The  various  faculties  of  the  intellect  may  lie 
cultivated  to  a  comparatively  high  stateand  the  menïory 
stored  with  useful  truths  and  varied  facts,and  still,  [f  the 
possessor  be  unable  to  use  his  faculties  when  he  désires. 
he  is  constantly  at  adisadvantage,and  isundnly  weighted 
in  the  race.  Mental  discipline  means  9uch  training  of  the 
faculties  that  we  command  their  full  powers  at  pleasure. 

The  chief  obstacles  to  this  discipline  are  bad  habits  of 
life  and  work,  and  an  indolent  tempérament  which  is 
generally  the  child  of  the  other  two. 

I  bave  considered  culture  that  pertaius  to  the  intellect  ; 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  moral  culture 
hinges  evcn  more  directly  on  the  proper  development  and 
training  of  the  will.  One  may  hâve  never  so  fine  moral 
perceptions,  and  understand  never  soclearly  duty  to  self. 
neighbor,  State,  and  God,  and  if  the  will  "lack  strength 
and  proper  discipline,  the  day  of  trial  will  show  moral 
weakness  and  cowardice.  While  the  enlightenod  culture 
of  the  will  is  very  tteedful  tu  the  culture  of  the  intellect, 
it  is  ehiùluutii  tssential  m  mural    culture.     True   moral 


culture  begins hère  ;  it  is  the  bed-rock  of  moral  excellence. 

Supposing  a  strong  purpose  for  outside  culture  to  exist, 
the  question  arises — where  shall  webegin  '.'  Says  Herbert 
Spencer  :  "  If  we  consider  it,  we  shall  flnd  that  exhaus 
tive  observation  is  an  élément  in  ail  great  success.''  Our 
methods  of  éducation  from  text  books.  with  their  défini- 
tions, statements,  and  descriptions  appealing  almosl 
wholly  to  the  intellect,  and  the  very  rare  use  of  the  sensés 
which  pupils  are  called  upon  to  make,  hâve  the  effect  of 
dulling  rather  than  develoning  the  powers  of  observation. 

Intercourse  with  teachers  lias  shown  me  that  right 
hère  is  a  grave  defect,  and  that,  next  to  the  will,  there 
should  be  cultivated  a  power  of  close  and  accurate 
observation. 

Observation  cultivâtes  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  lias 
this  great  advantage,  that  it  makes  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  an  active  pursuit.  The  mind  reaches  out  for 
facts,  they  are  not  poured  into  us  as  in  text-book  instruc- 
tion ;  it  revels  in  being  an  active  discoverer  rather  than 
a  passive  récipient. 

Accurate  observation  of  spécial  prdperties  -hould  be 
combined  with  a  broad  view  of  the  gênerai  effect,  and 
from  this  resuit  classification  and  generalization.  Culture 
consists  not  merely  in  storing  up  information,  but  in 
arranging  and  harmonizing  it  according  to  some  prin 
ciple  of  classification,  and  thus,  as  Channing  expresses  il. 
-;  building  up  a  force  of  thought  which  may  be  turned 
at  will  or.  any  subject  on  which  we  are  called  to  pass 
judgment."  Or  to  quote  one  of  Herbert  Spencers's  pithy 
sentences  :  "  It  is  not  the  knowledge  stored  up  as  intel- 
lectual  fat  which  is  of  value,  but  that  which  is  turned 
into  intollectual  muscle."  Right  hère  is  the  dividing  Une 
between  knowledge  and  wisdom  :  or,  perhaps  I  sbould 
say,  is  where  knowledge  blossorns  into  wisdom. 

A  great  feature  in  successful  self-culture  is  to  study  the 
things  we  can  comprehend.  As  the  power  and  habit  of 
observation  and  generalization  increase.  so  will  the 
ability  to  comprehend,  and  also  the  love  of  this  method 
Of  pursuit. 

Goethe  remarked,  "  It  is  always  good  to  kuow  some- 
thing."  We  may  add,  tliat  next  to  knowing  something. 
is  the  ability  to  tell  what  you  know.  The  power  of 
expressing  one's  ideas  in  oral  and  written  speech  is  of 
such  prime  utility  to  teachers  that  they  eaniiot  alford  to 
ncglect  culture  in  this  direction.  The  majority  of  teachers. 
it  is  true,  bave  no  occasion  for  platform  éloquence,  but 
they  hâve  abundant  opportunité  for  talk  in  the  class- 
room  and  social  circle.  Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
art  of  conversation,  and  a  mention  of  it  almost  brings  a 
snecr,  as  if  it  were  beneath  the  dignity  of  those  engaged 
in  the  serious  pursuits  of  life.  But  the  ability  to  converse 
well,  and  the  ease  and  freedom  from  awkwardness  which 
the  consciousness  of  this  ability  gives,  are  ail  the  appai 
distinctions  between  the  boorand  thecultured  gentleman. 

To  write  the  English  language  \\itli  ease  and  facility 
so  as  to  express  our  ideas  with  force  and  exaetness,  is  no 
mean  accomplisment.  Those  who  achieve  moderate 
culture  in  other  directions  but  bave  not  been  required  lo 
practice  composition,  usually  Bnd  thaï  their  literarj 
taste  is  beyond  their  capacity  to  exécute  :  and  so.  when 
called  upon  to  wield  the  pen,  thej  boggie  a!  everj  step. 
Such  witl  do  well  to  remember  Pope's  Hues — 

■■  T:      i         ■    '  :  ;  ii    cornes  fron  nrt,  nol  chance. " 

and  a.pply  themselves  to  correct  their  defect,  rememl 
ing  also  Montaigne's  advice  to  "  write  whal  they  know." 
Any  rhetoric  furnishes  the  proper  advice  and  necessary 
rules  for  the  formation  of  style.  To  acquire  a  propei 
vocabulary  is.  however.  of  greater  importance  ;  and  il 
ma\  lie  safel)  aaid  that   it  mie  bas  something  m  s.-i\  and 
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the  exact  words  in  winch  to  say  it,  bis  style  will  take 
care  of  itself. 

Another  élément  of  culture  is  iutercourse  witli  superior 
minds.  This  may  be  association  with  persons  or  by 
books.  The  society  of  the  intellectually  gifted  bas  pecu- 
liar  charras  and  exerts  an  influence  wide-felt  and  deep- 
reaching.  This  is  bénéficiai  and  ennobling  when  it 
stimulâtes  tho-ught,  but  when  it  encourages  a  passive 
following  it  does  not  conduce  to  true  culture. 

Intercouse  with  superior  minds  will  be  had  cbieily  hi 
books.  Hère  we  may  meet  the  wise  and  the  good  of  ail 
âges  ;  the  great  thoughts  of  the  inaster  minds  of  the 
world  lie  open  before  us.  But  not  every  great  thought 
or  great  truth  is  of  wortb  to  the  reader  ;  it  must  be  felt 
to  be  such.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  "  books  are  useful 
only  as  they  help  us  to  interpret  what  we  see  and  expé- 
rience." This  is  their  legitimate  province,  and  unless 
they  do  this  they  had  better  be  unread,  for  they  counfain 
only  intelleetual  chaff. 

In  this  paper  I  bave  aimed  to  portray  some  features  of 
gênerai  culture  which  concern  us  ail.  I  bave  endeavored 
to  develop  somewbat  the  philosophy  of  culture,  rather 
than  to  bring  forward  spécifie  branches  of  knowledge 
and  recommend  their  spécial  study.  I  bave  sought  to 
call  attention  to  the  gênerai  prmciples  underlying  ail 
culture,  without  attention  lo  which,  efforts  in  particular 
directions  will  not  yield  the  best  results.  The  particular 
thi.ng  we  shall  study  is  not,  of  so  much  conséquence,  as 
that  we  study  something.  Hère,  if  not  ail  lies  the  chief 
honor. 


Teu  business  rnlcs. 


TO  SECURE  SUCCESS  IX  LIFE. 


Motto. — "  Call  on  business  men  on  business,  during  business 
hours  ;  transact  your  business,  and  go  abont  your  business,  that 
others  may  attend  to  their  business." 

Offices,  stores,  and  other  places  of  business  are  established 
for  business  purposes.  It  costs  time,  care  and  money  to 
raaintain  and  conduct  them.  The  results  are  in  proportion  to 
the  talent,  industry,  and  attention  bestowed  on  the  business. 
A  concern  which  is  run  without  business  rules  or  order,  will 
not  only  fail,  but  will  spoil  young  employés,  who  become 
irregular,  inattentive,  slovenly,  indolent,  and  shiftless. 

Ist.  Promptness  is  indispensable.  Each  employé  should 
always  make  it  a  rule  to  be  "  on  time,*'  so  as  not  todeprive  his 
employer  or  others  who  may  require  attention,  of  his  présence 
and  services  when  needed.  If  lie  be  ten  minutes  behind  time, 
it  may  cause  loss  of  time  to  ten  others.  Ten  finies  ten  minutes 
are  a  hundred. 

"2nd.  Diligence  is  not  only  a  duty  to  employers,  but  it  secures 
promotion  and  increased  rémunération.  One  may  not  always 
be  pushed  with  work,  in  which  case  he  should  push  the  work, 
and  fill  up  his  time  as  best  lie  may. 

3rd.  Losino  Time. — One  may  be  disposed  to  talk  and  gossip 
about  matters  not  connected  with  the  duties  of  the  office, 
which  not  only  consumes  thei  own  time,  their  employer's',  but 
that  also  of  listeners.  IIow  indignant  would  he  feel  if  charged 
with  robbing  ;  and,  as  "  time  is  money,"  is  he  not  a  robber  who 
wastes  another' s  time  ?  One  has  no  right  thus  to  "  fool  "  away 
time  for  which  he  is  paid  to  work  or  to  attend  to  business. 

4th.  "Vigilance. — To  be  vigilant  in  business,  not  slothful,  isa 
Divine  command.  It  is  the  duty  of  an  employé  to  be  watchtul, 
wide-awake,  and  mindful  of  his  employer's  interests.  Mère 
"killing  time"  till  the  clock  strikes  the  hour  to  quit, 
won'tdo;  such  indifférence  and  neglect  will  neither  secure 
more  pay  nor  promotion. 

5th.  Ecoxomy. — Each  is  in  duty  bound  to  see  that  nothing 
be  wasted,  paper,  twine,  tools,  books,  etc.  He  is  also  expected 
to  exercise  his  mind  as  well  as  his  liands  in  the  interest  of  the 
business. 

Cth.  A  shirk  or  an  eye-servant  watches  tlie  clock  impatiently 
to  hâve  the  time  arrive  for  lunch  or  to  quit,  and  is  sure  to  be 
ready  to  drop  any  duty  the  moment  the  clock  strikes.  Ile  is 
not  so  careful  to  be  on  hand  in  the  morninsr.     Then.  he  is  "  in 


the  drag."  Such  persons  are  seldom  up  with  their  work,  and 
often  fail  to  keep  their  promises.  They  are  always  unfortunate, 
and  never  rise  in  life. 

7th.  Lntegrity  Pays. — Let  it  be  understood  that  "  thù  office 
aims  to  do  an  honesi  business."  Everything  must  be  on  the 
square.  Should  a  customer  over  pay  when  making  a  purchase. 
return  him  the  amount.  Should  the  cash  receipts  be  over,  or 
under,  continue  the  investigation  till  the  error  is  found. 

8th.  Politeness. — A  rougli,  rude,  uncouth,  ill  tempered  cur, 
boy,  curmudgeon,  or  man,  is  a  nuisance  in  any  business  concern. 
and  the  sooner  he  be  set  about  something  to  which  he  is 
adapted.  the  better.  He  will  drive  away  customers.  One  who 
stinks  of  whisky,  béer,  or  tobacco,  is  unfit  to  stand  behind  a 
counter  and  wait  on  customers.  One  who  is  polite,  patient, 
kindly,  neat,  tidy,  talkative,  honest,  friendly,  and  capable  of 
reading  character,  to  know  who  wants  to  purchase,  and  who 
simply  wants  to  look  at  the  goods,  is  the  best  adapted  to  the 
place,  and  will  soon  make  his  services  indispensable 

9th.  A  Good  Penman  and  Quick  in  Figures. — To  excel  and 
turn  off  work  well,  and  with  dispatch,  one  must  write  a 
handsome,  hand,  and  be  able  to  compute  figures  rapidly  ;  also 
to  make  change  quickly  and  correctly.  Bungling  or  delay  in 
thèse  is  inexcusable. 

lOth.  Aim  Hioh. — Honourable  aspiration  in  any  calling  is 
laudable.  No  useful  work  is  menial.  A  true  lady  mil  grâce 
the  kitchen  no  less  than  the  drawing-room.  It  is  just  as 
honourable  to  sweep  and  dust  an  office  as  it  is  to  wear  laces,  or 
count  coppers,  or  keep  accounts.  The  boy  who  runs  on  errands, 
or  carries  parcels,  may,  if  he  does  his  whole  duty,  work  up 
throughall  the  grades  of  porter,  shipping-clerk,  tobook-keeper. 
cashier,  partner,  and  principal.  Many  of  our  leading  newspaper 
editors  and  publishers  were  once  newsboys  ;  and  most  of  our 
leading  merchants  were  once  Office-boys  and  clerks.  Torise  to 
the  highest  position  one  needs  expérience  in  ail  departmenls 
of  the  business.  A  sailor  must  study  navigation  and  serve 
before  the  mast  ère  he  is  fit  for  captain  or  mate. 

AVe  need  not  moralize  hère,  though  we  will  suggest  that  the 
chances  of  the  boy  who  abstains  from  the  use  of  tobacco  and 
alcoholic  stimulants  will  always  be  the  best.  If  he  goes  to 
Sunday  school,  takes  an  active  part  in  religious  dévotions,  lie 
will  be  better  tortifiedagainst  yielding  to  ordinary  temptations, 
and  will  grow  in  grâce,  and  in  a  knowledge  of  God  and  His 
righteousness.     He  will  rise. 
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Iflcetiug  oT  Ladics'  Educational  Association. 

Yesterday  aflernoon  13th  May,  a  large  number  of  ladies 
assembled  in  Synod  Hall  for  the  purposes  of  receiving 
reports  and  electing  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
There  were  présent,  on  the  platforni,  Hon.  Judge  Dunkin 
in  the  chair.  Principal  Dawson,  Dr.  Wilkes,  Professor 
Murray,  W.  Lunn,  Esq.,  Dr.  Kelley,  and  the  Rev.  .Mr. 
Lobley. 

Professor  Murray  having  opened  the  meeting  witli 
prayer.  Principal  Dawson  read  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting,  which  being  approved,  a  ballot  was 
taken  for  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Mrs.  M. 
P.  Murray  and  Mrs.  H.  Lyman  being  appointai  scrutineers, 
retired  to  prépare  their  report. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  report,  which  set  forlh  at 
gre  '  length  the  work  donc  by  the  Association  during 
th  past  year.  The  report  alluded  to  the  success  of  the 
varions  lectures  by  Professor  Johnson,  Dr.  Wilson  of 
Toronto,  the  Rev. T.  Lafleur,  Dr.  Kelley,  and  Dr.  Roddick  ; 
announced  that  lectures  will  be  given  by  Principal 
McVicker  on  "  Applied  Logic  ;  "  Professor  Armstrong  on 
"  Architecture— Historical  and  Descriptive  ;  "  Dr.  Kelley 
Literature,"  "  History,  Ancien!  and  Modem,""  Philology 
and  Rhetoric,"  and  "  Zoology  and  Botany"  are  suggested 
for  the  course  of  1 87(>— 77.  During  the  past  year  34  ladies 
had    registered    their   names   as  students,   and    of    thaï 
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number  25  présentée!  themselves  for  examination,  Uie 
resuit  of  whicli  was  the  placing  of  8  in  the  first  class,  4 
in  tlie  second  class  and  10  in  the  tliird.  Letters  accom- 
panying  the  report  from  Dr.  Kelley.  Professor  Johnson 
and  Théodore  Latleur,  speakiûg  in  the  highest  terms  of 
ihe  prolicieney  attained  by  the  y.uing  ladies  in  their 
several  departments.  The  Hannah  Willard  Lynian 
mémorial  prizes  were  awarded  to  Miss  Aniy  F.  Murray, 
whose  papers  on  "  English  Literature  "  and  "  Hygiène" 
received  the  maximum  number  of  marks.  Miss  Julia 
Parker  receive>  honorable  mention.  The  principal 
slateinent  shows  a  sma.ll  balance  on  hand  after  meeting 
the  year's  expenses.  The  report  speaks  hopefully  of  the 
work  to  bedone  by  the  association,  and  closes  by  looking 
forward  to  a  time  when  there  would  lie  in  Montréal  some 
greater  facilities  for  the  higher  éducation  of  women. 

It  was  thenmoved  by  Dr.  Wilkes,seconded  by  Mr.  Lunn, 
and  carried  unanimously,  "  That  the  report  now  read 
lie  received,  adopted  and  printed  for  circulation." 

In  making  the  motion  the  rev.  gentleman  complimer.ted 
llie  Association  on  the  work  tbey  had  doue  in  furthering 
the  éducation  of  women  ;  lie  roula  not  sec  wliv  the  gâtes 
ot'our  l'niversities  were  closed  to  ladies  ;  lie  would  Hke 
to  see  the  ladies  Cake  their  places  in  the  classes,  and  was 
certain  tbey  would  be  fourni  side  by  side  vvitb  the  maie 
students  when  the  degre^s  were  to'be  given.  He  hoped 
that  the  ladies  would  keep  ou  in  the  good  work. 

It  was  then  moved  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lobley,  seconded 
by  Prof.  Murray,  and  caVried,  "  That  the  success  vvbich 
lias  attended  the  efforts  of  this  Association  tu  procure  a 
higher  éducation  for  the  women  of  Montréal  is  an  évidence 
of  its  necessity  and  value,  and  entitles  it  to  the  support  of 
ail  friends  of  éducation  " 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lobley  then  spoke  in  support  of  the 
motion,  testifying  from  personal  knowledge  to  llie  good 
work  doue  by  the  Association. 

Professer  Murray  also  bore  testimony  to  the  utiliiy 
and,  in  fart,  necessity  for  the  Association  of  procuring  â 
higher  grade  of  éducation  l'or  women,  and  said  if  be  had 
lus  way  the  gâtes  of  ail  collèges  would  be  tlirown  open, 
and  ladies  would  stand  on  thé  saine  footing  with 
iientlemen.  One  thing  had  beeu  said  recently  which  lie 
would  most  emphatically  deny,  and  that  was  with  regard 
lo  the  statement  that  the  laborious  study  required  in 
attaininga  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  of  éducation 
h;.d  an  injurions  etfect  on  the  health  of  lady  students.  It 
was  true  he  said,  but  this  mus!  be  borne  ïn  mind,  that 
there  was  not  a  session  in  a  collège  course  in  which  the 
laborious  elfect  of  study  did  not  break  down  some  of  the 
-Hiitlemen  engaged  in  study.  lie  contended  that  the 
labor  of  study  did  not  do  any  more  liarm  lo  the  constitu- 
tion of  ladies  than  the  fashionable  dissipation  which  was 
loo  often  indulged  in  during  their  every  day  life.  He 
was  in  l'avor  of  tlie  same  class  ofstudies  l'or  both  sexes. 
and  also  the  saine  examinations  at  the  end  ni  the  sessions. 

The  scrutineera  having  finished  théir  labors,  now 
entered  the  room  and  reported  as  follows  :— Président, 
.1.  H.  R.  Molson  ;  Vice  Présidents,  Mrs.  Mis.  Anderson  and 
Mrs.  Dawson  ;  Secretàry,  Mrs.  Mereer.  Gommitteë — Mrs. 
Allen,  Mrs.  Atwater,  Mrs.  Raldwin,  Mrs.  C.  Brown,  Mrs. 
Brydges,  Miss  Campbell,  Mrs.  Cramp,  Mrs.  Durnford, 
Mrs.  .las.  Ferrier,  jr.,  Mrs.  .1.  Frazer,  Mrs.  Frothingham, 
Mrs  Reddyj  Mrs.  É.  K.  Greene^  Mrs.  Greenshields,  Mrs. 
Howard,  Mrs.  Lawford,  Mrs.  Lav,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Miss  Lunn, 
Mrs.  H.  Lyraan,  Miss  Mackintosh.  Mrs.  M.  McCulloch, 
Mrs.  Hugh  McLennan,  Mis.  Major,  Brs.J.  C.  Murray,  Mrs. 
Papineau,  Mrs.  Redpath,  Mrs.  H.  Scott,  Mrs.  <;.  \Y. 
Simpson.  Mrs.  Syninieis.  Mrs.  Jos.  Titlin.  jr.,  Mis-  Trotter, 
Mrs.  K.  M.  W'atson  and  Mrs.  Workman. 

The  Cbairman,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dunkin,  said  he  supposed 
-unie  Icw  worris  were  expected  from  him  on  the  sunject. 


He  did  not  oppose  the  higher  éducation  of  women,  1ml 

held  that  tbey  should  be  educated  for  their  sphère  ;  he 

did  not  believe  in  rivalry  between  men  and  women  in 

the  niatter  of  éducation,  but  he  thought  it  ought  ràther 

to  be  co-operation,  and  if  they  weut  on  eachsex  assistin <_ 

the  other,  they  were  certain  of  arriving  at  that  state  oi' 

prolicieney  in  éducation   l'or  which   they  were   intended. 

They  desired    millier  masculine  women  nor  effeminate 

men.     He  opposed  any   movement   to   place    the   work 

;  hitherto  carried  on  by  the  ladies  in  the  hands  of  gentle- 

i  men,  who,  he  said,  would  be  sure  to  make  it  a  young 

mens  collège.     In  conclusion,  he  expressed  the  hope  that 

;  the  Protestant  School  Commissioners  would  at  an   early 

day   be  in  a  position   to  erect  a  High  School  for  ladies, 

where    they    could    procure    the    necessary    branches 

j  required  :  and  hoped  that  the  ladies  would  prosecute  the 

!  good  work  which  thev  had  so  effectuai!?  carried  on  thus 


!  far. 

Dr.  Wilkes  theu  closeï 
!  tioti. — Montréal  Herald. 


he  meeting  with  the  Beriedic- 


lloiitieiil  Teacher'S  Assoc-iatioii. 

The  last  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  last 
evening,  21st  May"lS75.  Professor  Murray  in  the  Chair. 

;  The  attendance  was  large,  and  a  very  pleasant  eveninc. 
was  passed  in  listening  to  the  musical  performances  ol  a 
number  of  the  members,  and  an  instructive  lecture  by 
Dr.   .1.   Baker  Edwards   on    "Microscopic  Botany.''     He 

;  explained  that  although  ail  Botany  may  be  looked  upon 
from  a  microscopic  point  of  view,  the  title  was  intended 

'  to  designate  the  more  minute  species. This  study  contrary 
to  what  is  generally  supposed  as  an  inexpensive  one,  a 

i  good  microscope  of  two  lens,  suitable  for  ail  ordinary 
purposes,  being  obtainable  for  82.50:  and  is  similar  to 
the  common  ones  by  which  ail  the  great  discoveries in 
the  science  bave  been  made.  In  cominencing  the  study 
of  botany  he  rcommended  to  begin  with  ferns  which, 
enclosed  in  a  glass  case,  afforded  great  delight  because 
their  very  decay  caused   other  species  of  plants  to  grow 

I  up,  and  so  a  continued  succession  of  végétation  resulted 
with  but  little  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  student.  The 
organs  of  fructification  in  ferns  and  mosses  be  described 
as  very  beautiful,  the  latter  extremely  so,  as  also  the 
Fungiofboth  ferns  and  mosses.  This  class  of  végétation 
only  ihrives  when  there  is  vendable  decay  and  in  tropi- 
cal 'c'iiinates  where  decayiug  végétation  is  abundant,  and 
conseqnently,  the  species  of  fungi  being  very  large,  it 
assumes  a  very  serions  aspect  in  the  promulgation  of 
leprosy  and  other  skin  diseases  by  throwing  of  millions 
of  spores  which  carry  disease  wherever  they  are  wafted. 
This  l'ael  was  proved  in  northern  Europe  during  the  time 
of  the  war  between  the  English  and  tlie  French,  a  dense 
blue  cloud  was  observed  to  [>ass  over  one  half  the 
English  fleel  anchored  near  the  shore,  leaving  the 
remaining  half  in  clear  atmosphère.  The  men  in  the 
former  were,  alinosl  to  a  mai),  struck  down  with  sickness, 
while  the  latter  continued  in  excellent  health.  "  Red 
snow."  as  il  is  called  by  Iravellers.  is  of  hke  origin,  and 

L-imvs  e\c lingly  rapiilly.     The  lectnrer   then  described 

the  structure  of  varions  kinds  of  water  plants,  concluding 
with  the  minute  species  Desmidiacee  and  Diatomacee. 
Both  thèse  species  are  continuais  in  action.  The  former, 
somewhat  resembling  the  foliage  of  a  tree,  promulgates 
ils  species  by  the  continuous  throwing  ofl  of  small  parti, 
clés  or  globules,  which  in  turn  grow  as  large  as  the 
[liant  from  which  it  sprung.  The  latter  al-"  possesses 
very  wonderful  local  powers.    They  are  very  Freqnently 

hoat  or  canne  like  forni  :    but  one  also  contorted  into 
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ail  inanner  oi'  ways  to  the  number  of  800,  and,  as  micro- 
scopic  objects,  are  very  beautiful.  In  their  outside 
structure  they  very  much  resemble  files,  and  the  lecLurer 
stated  that  the  water,  as  supplied  to  this  city,  is  full  of 
them.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  the  various  kinds 
referred  to  were  exhibited  through  microscopes,  a  slide 
of  the  last  named,  containing  400  species  of  ail  shapes 
and  sizes,  commanding  much  attention.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  the  lecturer,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned  to  Saturday,  the  20th  May,  at  10  a.  m.,  when 
the  annual  report  voulu  be  read  and  officers  elected  for 
Ihe  ensuing  yeàr. 


tory,  Geograpliy,  Eloculion  and  Analysis  of  Sentences  by 
Mr."  Andrew.  Mr.  W.  Lunn  presided.  With  référence  to 
the  project  for  establishing  a  girls  High  School  in 
Montréal,  we  are  informed  that  Nos.  131  and  133  Metcalf 
street  bave  been  leased  for  the  School,  and  Mrs.  Scott 
has  been  engaged  as  Principal  by  tire  Protestant  Boanl 
of  School  Commissioners,  under  whose  auspices  the 
institution  will  lie  opened. 


HtCiill  University. 


Preparalory  Higli  School. 

On  Tuesday  18th  May  forenoon.al  the  invitation  of  the  j 
Chairman  of  the  Protestant  Board  of  School  Commis  ; 
sioners,  a  number  of  parents  and  friends  of  the  children  j 
in  attendance  at  this  institution  assembled  to  witness  an  j 
examination  of  the  classes  in  the  work  done  during  the  | 
past  fevv  rnonths.  Among  the  Commissioners  présent : 
were  Dr.  Jenkins,  Chairman  ;  W.  Lunn,  Esq.,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  ;  Dr.  Dawson,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Bancroft. 

About  140  boys,  divided  into  four  classes,  or  forms,  j 
were  examined  by  their  teachers,  Misses  Swallow,  l 
YVatson,  Henderson,  Bell  and  Margrave  ;  and  Mr.  Andrew 
iteacher  of  olocution),  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, i 
dictation,  grammar,  geography,  Scripture  history,  Trench  ! 
and  in  the  highest  class  Latin.  Somc  iuteresting  objectj 
lessons  were  given  in  the  lower  classes.  The  good  order,  i 
cheerfulness  and  progress  of  the  children  were  connnen  j 
dable,  and  seemed  to  give  great  and  gênerai  satisfaction  : 
to  the  parents,  several  applications  for  admission  to  j 
vacancies  next  year  being  made  at  the  close  of  the  pro- 1 
ceedings.  Among  subjects  in  which  the  progress  made  j 
appears  to  us  deserving  of  spécial  approval  were  reading, 
arithmetic,  spelling,  French  and  Latin.  Grammar  chiefly,  i 
and  geography  wholly,  are  taught  conversationally,  it  \ 
being  thougnt  of  utmost  importance  as  a  préparation  for 
subséquent  business  life  that  children  should  be  taught 
to  hear  attentively,  and  retain  accurately,  what  is  said  to  ; 
them.  At  the  close  of  the  examination.  Dr.  Bancroft 
expressed  his  entire  satisfaction  with  the  results  exhibited, 
results  which  lie  had  observed  with  great  care,  and  in 
which  lie  had  the  more  interest  that  his  own  son  was  one 
of  the  pupils.  He  congratulated  the  parents  présent  on 
having  access  to  sudi  a  school.  lie  then  called  for  a  few 
remarks  from  the  headmaster,  Prof.  Robins,  whosimply 
said  that  the  gratifying  progress  made  was  due  ehiefiy  to 
the  self-sacriiieing  labors  of  the  lady  teachers,  as  the 
failure  of  his  own  health  had  precluded  his  laboring  in 
the  school  during  the  past  year  as  he  had  formerly  done. 
Dr.  Bancroft  then  announced,  to  the  unmixed  delight  of 
the  boys,  that  he  gave  them  holiday  for  a  day  and  a  half, 
and  dismissed  the  audience  with  the  bénédiction. 


High  Schools. — At  10  a.  m.  yesterday,  7th  June,  the 
annual  oral  examinations  of  the  pupils  in  the  High  Schools 
of  Montréal  were  commenced  before  the  Protestant  Board 
of  School  Commissioners,  Dr.  Bancroft  presiding.  A  large 
number  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  scholars  were 
présent.  In  the  morning  the  pupils  of  the  second  form, 
some  40  in  number,  were  examined  by  Mr.  Jenkins  in 
History,  Geography,  English  Grammar  and  Spelling  ;  in 
writing  and  arithmetic  by  Mr.  White  ;  Elocution  and 
Analysis  of  sentences  by"Mr.  Andrew;  French  by  Mr. 
Howe,  and  in  Latin  by  Sir.  Kelly.  In  the  afternoon  the 
mpils  of  the  third  form  were  examined  in  Arithmetic  by 
fessrs.  Kellv  and  Jenkins;  French  bv  Mr.  Mnrrav  :   His- 
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Yesterday  afternoon  8th  June,  the  certilicates  as  Asso- 
ciates in  Arts  were  presented  to  the  successful  candidates, 
eight  in  number  and  pupils  of  various  city  schools.  The 
Hou.  James  Ferrier  occupied  the  chair,  and  seated  around 
him  on  the  platform  were  the  examiners,  Principal 
Dawson,  Yen.  Archdeacon  Lynch,  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  Rev. 
Professor  Libbey.  and  Dr.  Kelly  ;  several  principals  of 
city  schools  and'  friends  of  the  ïnstitute  including  Rev. 
Dr!  Bancroft  of  the  Prolestant  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sionners. 

Principal  Dawson  opened  the  proceedings  by  stating 
that  thèse  examinations  had  been  instituted  by  the  l'ni- 
versitv  as  far  back  as   1850,  following  the  three  récent 
examples  of  the  Oxford  middle-class  examinations,  which 
had  been  so  successful  and  useful  in  England.  The  neces- 
sitv  l'or  such  examinations  seemed  to  be  quite  as  great 
hère  ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  uniform  and  high  standard 
might  be  secured  for  thèse  schools  which  train  students 
for   the  university  and  for  the  higher   departments  of 
business  and  professional  life.    Practically,  however,  the 
benefits  of  the  examinations  had  been  confined  to  the 
pupils  of  the  Montréal  High  School.    At  first  the  régu- 
lations had  been  nearly  the  same  with  those  in  England  ; 
but  various  modifications  were  introduced  with  the  view 
of  better  adapting  them  to  this  country.    Atlength,  when 
the  high  school  was  removed  froin  the  management  of 
the  University,  the  examinations  had  been  suspended. 
Quite  recently,  however,  the  subject  had  been  revived 
and  an  arrangement  had  been  entered  into  between  the 
Protestant  commissioners  of  schools  for  the  city  and  the 
University,  whereby  the  examinations,  with  some  slight 
modifications  of  the  régulation,  were  to  be  renewed;  and 
it  was  thought  best,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages 
of  want  of  due  notice,  to  résume  them  in  the  présent  year. 
Eleven  candidates  had  presented  themselves  from  four 
schools,  and  eight  had  passed.    The  number  was  small. 
but  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  earnest  of  greater  things. 
He  hoped  for  40  or  50  candidates  next  year  ;  and,  as  full 
and   timely   notice  would  be  given  of  the  subjects,  he 
hoped  thateven  a  larger  proportion  would  pass.  Inquiries 
had  alreadvbeen  made  as  to  local  centres  out  of  Montréal, 
and   it  was  to  be   hoped   that  the  system  would  soon 
embrace  ail  the  schools  capable  of  reaching  the  standard 
required  ;  that  the  certificate  would  be  recognized  by  ail 
public  bodies,  and  would  be  held  to  be  a  guarantee  that 
its  holder  had  received  a  good  libéral  éducation.  He  further 
hoped  that  many  of  those  who  received  the  certificate  as 
associâtes  would  go  on  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the 
University,  that  Uiosewho  had  taken  the  junior  certificate 
would  corne  up  for  the  senior,  and  those  who  had  failed 
would  try  again  next  year.    The  carrying  out  of  thèse 
examinations  involved  a  considérable  amount  of  labor 
an  expense  to  the  University,  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Schools,  which  the   fées  of  candidates  would  for  some 
years  be  quite  inadéquate   to   repay.     But  should   the 
svstem  become  gênerai,  the  educational  l)enefits  would 
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l'ai-  exceed  the  expense  and  trouble,  and  lie  hoped  that 
both  parents  and  teachers  would  feel  that  the  handsofthe 
University,  and  of  the  commissioners,  were  to  be  sus 
tainod  in  the  màtter.  Ile  then  read  the  names  ol'  the 
examinera,  as  affording  a  warrant  lui-  the  thoroughness 
ofthé  examinations;  and  the  naines  of  the  soccesslul 
candidates,  who  where  then  called  ap  lu  reçoive  their 
certificates. 

The  professor  also  announcéd  thaï  tin-  subjecls  and 
régulations  for  next  year  would  be  publîshed  in  fiill  in 
Collège  Calendar  now  in  the  press. 

Principal  Dawson  then  announcéd  the  results  of  the 
examination  as  fpllowa  : 

l'\ssKI>  AS  ASSOCIATES  !N  ARTS. 

William  1).  Ligbthall — (High  School.;  Latin,'  Greek," 
French,*  (Irometry,'  Al-.ljra,  Mensuration.  English  Lan- 
gliage  and  Literature.'  llistory,'  Scripture.' 

Yy.  A.  Farwell — (Braeside  Academy1  Latin,'  French,' 
Geometry^*  Algebra,"  Natural  Philosophy,  English  Coin 
position,'  llistory.'  Chemistry,'  Scriptnre." 

R.  .1.  B.  Howard — (HighSchool.)  Latin,"  Greek,  French." 
Greometry,  Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy,  English  Com- 
position," English  Languàge  and  Literature,"  Hïstory,' 
bcripture." 

G.  A.  Molson— (Mr.  Dydenhams's  School.'  Latin," 
French,  Geomelry,  Algebra.  English  Composition,"  llis- 
tory. Geography,  Scriptnre. 


PASSED  FOU    HMOIi   CERTIFICATES. 


i  ïeoniétry, 


Geography. 


('.  F.  Dawson — (High  School.'  Latin 
Algebra,  English  Languàge  and  Literature 
Scripture. 

W;   C.  Xoi'ris — (Mr.  Nickolls  Sxhool)  Lalin,'  Frencli, 
English  Composition,"  llistory,  Geography,"  Scriptnre." 

W.S.  Kerry— i  High  School. i  Latin,"  Geometry.  Algebra, 
History,"  Geography,*  Scriptnre." 

F.  D.  Adams — (High School.)  Latin,  Geometry,  V 
Botany,*  Chemistry,"  Scriptnre.* 

'Credi table  answering. 

The  pupils  were  then  calle  1  upand  presented  with  their 
certificates  by  the  Ghairman. 

The  Hev.  Dr.  Bahcroft  said  the  School  Commissioners 
l'elt  il  a  kind  of  obligation  to  stand  b\  the  University  in 
every  way  possible;  receiving  as  they  did  the  High 
School  from  the  University,  thev  endeavoured  to  raise  it 
and  ail  other  scbools  to  the  higliest  point  possible  with 
the  means  at  their  disposai,  looking  up  to  the  University 
as  their  head,  and  lie  was  glad  to  mention  that  they  had 
Dr.  Dawson  on  the  board  to  confer  and  ad  vise  with  tliem. 
H  was,  therefore,  reasonahle  they  should  agrée  with  a 
plan  of  tins  kind.  Ile  had  often  been  askedto  recommend 
schools  by  parents,  but  lie  hought  that  thèse  examinations 
would  answer  for  the  future,  as  towhich  schools  parents 
should  send  their  children,  As  a  native  ofthe  country, 
he  was  rejoiced  to  see  the  présent  high  standard  of  e 
cation  to  what  it  was  within  his  own  rccollection,  and 
thaï  of  others  présent.  He  enjoined  'lie  scholars  to  apply 
themselves  vigorously  to  their  studies  and  trusted  that 
the  numbers  of  pupils  atteuding  thèse  examinations  from 
ail  schools,  both  lu  town  and  country,  would  continue  to 
increàse.  In  conclusion,  he  hoped  that  the  wealthy  resi 
dents  of  the  city  would  corne  forward  and  help  tins  insti- 
tution in  ils  vvork  ol  progress  and  by  su  doing  assis)  in 
enabling  the  Dominion  to  gain  distinction  among  thp 
countries  •  •  F  the  worLl,  for  surh  distinction  could  on] 
obtainéd  by  a  sound  basis  of  éducation  as  laughl  in  Lhi  . 
and  kindred  institutions  throughont  the  land. 

Rev.  Professor  Lobley  expressed   the  gréai   pleasnre  il 


had  been  to  him  to  be  permitted  totakepartin  theexami 
nations  during  the  past  two  xveeks,  and  to  find  the  same 
System  of  éducation  that  had  been  so  succesful  in  the  old 
land  extending  to  other  countries.  and  especially  to  the 
British  Colonies.  Thèse  examinations  had  given  a  new 
zest  to  schoolboys  that  had  become  somewhat  dull  in  their 
studies,  and  was,  therefore,  a  great  boon  ;  because  by 
this  means  they  were  enableil  to  send  l'orward  into  the 
worhl  young  men  with  a  really  good  éducation,  and 
among  them  main-  who  would  goto  the  University,  there 
to  carry  ou  their  course  of  éducation  much  further  than 
they  otherwise  would.  The  whole  school  work,  in 
nearly  ail  the  institutions  of  any standing  in  the  country. 
hâve  been  very  much  Lmproved  thereby,  the  masters 
having  felt  it  their  duty  and  to  their  interest  to  educate 
as  many  as  they  possibly could  topass  thèse  examinations. 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  réputation  of  their  schools.  This 
scheme  had  been  so  successful  in  England  that  it  had 
been  extended  to  girls,  who  passât  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
very  much  the  same  examination  as  the  boys.  He  hoped 
thé  time  would  come  when  such  would  be  the  case  in 
Montréal.  With  référence  to  the  récent  examination  the 
Mathematical  pàpers  had  been  very  satisfactory,  but  the 
standard  of  the  Euclid  papers  was  considerably  higher 
than  those  in  Algebra  He  hoped  next  year  would  find 
the  pupils  taking  subjects  in  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
also  a  little  higher  in  Algebra.  With  référence  to  the 
examinations  next  year,  he  recommended  the  setting  of 
more  questions  in  the  èlementary  part  of  the  subject  of 
Algebra.  and  also  urged  upon  the  teachers  présent  to 
inculcate  in  the  minds  of  their  scholars,  the  meaning  of 
the  rules  of  any  subject  they  were  to  be  examined  in  at 
the  verv  outset. 

In  Algebra  the  examination  had  been  very  satisfactory, 
and  he  had  not  foundsomany  instances ofmerelygetting 
tt  )>\  rote  as  had  tjxpected,  âlthough  there  were  more 
than  he  considered  désirable,  and  therefore  he  would 
again  urge  upon  ail  teachers  nottopress  the  boys  tolearn 
so  many  rules.  but  to  get  them  to  thoroughly understand 
the  meaning  of  the  arguments  used.  With  respect  the 
examinations  iie  thought  the  professors  and  parents  had 
good  reason  to  be  satisfied.  To  those  studènts  who  had 
not  passed  lie  would  say  that  they  were  verv  nearly  so, 
and  lie  had  little  doubt  did  they  présent  themselves  next 
year  they  would  be  successful. 

Principal  Dawson,  in  closing  the  meeting,  hoped  a  far 
larger  number  of  young  peuple  would  présent  themselves 
next  year,  and  also  that  by-and-bye  a  number  of  girls 
would  also  come  up  from  the  High  School  for  girls  which 
is  now  being  projected  by  the  Protestant  Board  of  School 
Commissioners. 

The  meeting  ajourned. — Montréal  Herald. 


School  Examinations  in  KhkIuiuI. 

The  tirst  animal  report  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Schools'  Examination  Board,  which  hàsjust  been  issued 
in    England,   con tains  some   particulars  winch   are  of 

1  interest  in  view  of  the  altempt  to  establish  similar  exami 
nations  in  connection  with  McGill  University.  The 
report  states  thaï  the  work  which  the  1  niversities  bave 
set  themselves  is  rapidly  extending:  numerous  fresh 
applications  are  coming  in  from  the  larger  schools,  while 
mosl  ut  those  who  hâve  alreadj  avaiïed  themselvi 
the  systèm  wîll  continue  to  do  so.  The  Boardhastwo 
distinct  fonctions,  the  one  to  super  in  tend  tlie  inspection 

,  and  examination  of  schools,  and  the  other  to  grant  i  i 
fleates  to  boys  examined  undur  ils  authority.    Hisonh 

w  iih  the  laii.-i  Miat  wf  are  now  concerned.    Thèse  who 
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receive  certiflcates  become  entitled  to  various  privilèges, 
such,  for  example,  as  exemption  from  the  entrance  exa- 
minations  of  the  Collèges,  and  from  the  first  Univcrsity 
examination.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  therefore,  the 
same  papers  are  set  to  ail  the  candidates  in  most  of  tlie 
subjects,  and  their  work  is  submitted  to  a  central  board 
of  examiners.  With  respect  to  the  attainments  of  candi- 
dates, tke  report  remarks  great  deflciency  in  Ihegrammar 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  even  when  there  was 
apparently  considérable  knowledge  of  the  language.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  examination  in  French,  the 
candidates  showing  a  readiness  in  making  ont  the  sensé, 
while  almost  universally  ignorant  of  the  grammar  and 
idioms.  It  is  not  surprising  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
usual  curriculum  of  an  English  school  to  be  told  thaï 
the  candidates  showed  no  facility  in  English  composition. 
Mathematical  attainments  were  generally  respectable, 
but  in  physical  science  there  was  frequently  too  much 
trust  in  mère  book  work  and  learning  by  rote.  The 
resuit  of  the  compétition  for  certificates  showed  that  the 
failures  to  attain  them  were,  in  Latin,  75  out  of  252  ;  in 
Greek,  77  out  of  241  ;  in  French,  7  ont  of  13  ;  in  Germai), 
3  out  of  5;  in  elementary  mathematics,  43  out  of  254  ; 
in  English,  G  out  of  16,  &c,  the  total  number  of  candi- 
dates being  259,  and  the  number  of  certificates  awarded 
155.  In  ail,  104  candidates  out  of  259  failed.  The  state- 
ment  of  accounts  gives  the  receipts  at  £2,327,  made  up 
by  fées  for  school  examinitions,  £1,793,  and  fées  of  can- 
didates for  certificates,  £534.  The  principal  payments 
were — To  examiners,  £1,430;  for  printing,  £318  ;  secre- 
tarie's  salaires,  £400,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £24. 
The  total  number  of  boys  being  educated  at  ail  the 
schools  under  examination  was  9,095,  and  of  examiners 
employed  Cl. 


SCIENCE 


Diseoveries  at  Ephesus. 

The  excavations  made  by  Mr.  Wood/or  (heBritish  Government  — 
The  first  of  two  lectures  on  the  diseoveries  at  Ephesus  was 
given  last  night  in  the  hall  of  the  Cooper  Union  by  Mr  John 
F.  WTood,  the  director  of  the  excavations.  The  rear  of  the 
platform  was  hung  with  maps  and  diagrams  of  localities  and 
places  of  note  in  and  adjacents  to  the  city.  The  lecturer 
opened  lus  discourse  with  a  short  account  of  the  history  of 
Ephesus  from  its  early  seulement  down  to  A.  D.  1500.  Ile 
said  bis  diseoveries  were  the  resuit  of  eleven  years'  labor, 
undertaken  and  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
Government.  During  this  time  there  had  been  exhumed  462 
inscriptions,  and  the  accounts  of  ancient  historians  were  fully 
verified  by  thèse  data  The  earliest  tradition  names  Ephesus 
as  the  birth  place  of  Diana.  The  first  historical  account  is 
given  by  Herodotus,  who  says  that  t  phesus  was  founded  by 
Hercules,  1240  B.  C.  From  1140  B  C  to  560  B.  C.  the  govern- 
ment  was  republican.  Alexander  came  to  Ephesus  and  offered 
to  complète  the  great  temple  which  was  then  building,  but  bis 
offer  was  refused.  In  1 87  B  C.  it  tell  into  the  power  of  the 
Kings  of  Pergamos  who  held  it  until  41  B.  C,  when  it  was 
besieged  and  captured  by  the  Romans  under  Antony  Christian- 
ity  had  its  earliest  folio wers  among  the  Ephesians  through  the 
notable  work  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  In  A  D.  262  it  was  taken 
and  sacked  by  the  Goths,  and  the  great  temple  was  burned 
Among  the  legends  connected  with  it  at  this  time  is  that  of 
the  Seven  Sleepers.  This  legend  lias  obtained  such  a  hold  that 
the  names  of  the  sleepers  are  engraved  by  the  Turks  to-day  on 
amulets,  and  believed  to  be  a  potent  charm.  The  history  of 
Ephesus  is  then  lost  for  rnany  centuriEs.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  in  A.  D.  1465  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  In  1402  Timour  the 
Tartar  took  possession  of  the  city.  Over  two  hundred  years  ago 
the  place  was  abandoned  by  tlie  inhabitants  for  a  more  healthy 


location,  and  at  the  présent  time  there  is  no  village  on  the  spot. 
Ephesus  is  situated  on  the  sides  of  two  hills.  It  is  fortified  by 
;  walls  intersected  by  tower  about  one  hundred  i'eet  apart. 
!  Thèse  walls  are  reached  by  easy  fliglits  of  steps,  up  which  it  is 
!  posible  to  ride  a  horse.  The  walls  are  about  six  thousand  feet 
'■  in  length,  and  enclose  an  area  of  about  eleven  hundred  acres. 
Mr  Wood,  at  this  stage  of  the  lecture,  explained  the  diagrams, 
!  pointing  out  the  position  of  the  two  temples,  the  Gymnasium, 
;  the  tomb  of  &t.  Luke,  the  Odeurn  and  other  points  of  interest. 
!  Among  the  curiosities  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  is  a 
!  church  eut  out  of  the  solid  rock  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
|  cave  of  the  Seven  Sleepers. 

The  Temple  of  Diana. — In  May,  1863,  the  work  of  excavating 
for  the  side  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  was  begun.  The  first  spot 
chosen  was  a  mound  outside  the  city.  Nothing  wTas  found  hère 
but  fragments  of  monuments.  The  "  trial  holes  "  were  con- 
tinued,  and  the  Great  Gymnasium  was  thoroughly  explored. 
On  digging  in  the  low  ground  a  column  was  found  with  an 
inscription  indicative  of  the  glory  of  Ephesus  as  the  chief  city 
of  Asia  Minor.  In  the  Forum  Mr.  Wood  laid  opon  a  huge  bap- 
tismal fount  about  four  feet  high  and  fifteen  feet  in  diameter, 
having  a  pedestal  in  the  centre,  on  which  it  is  supposed  the 
priest  stood  while  administering  the  rite  The  work  was 
continued  until  March  >  864,  when  an  application  to  the  English 
Government  procured  enough  funds  to  follow  up  the  work. 
This  part  of  the  lecture  was  interspersed  with  viewsof  the  sally- 
ports,  the  Mosque  of  Ayaslouk,  the  rock-cutaltar  in  the  church 
and  the  arch  of  the  Stadium.  Work  was  begun  on  the  Odeuni 
in  April,  1864  On  the  stage  were  found  slabs  giving  names  of 
the  builder  of  that  and  other  édifices.  In  the  Woolfactor's  hall, 
opened  at  the  same  time,  were  discovered  a  femal  head  of 
colossal  size.  The  Odeum  itself  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  diameter,  with  narrow  stage.  It  lias  five  entrances,  and 
was  capable  of  seating  2,300  people. 

The  Tomb  of  St.  Luke. — Shortly  after  the  Odeum  had  been  laid 
open  Mr.  Wpod  by  accident  came  upon  the  tomb  of  St.  Luke, 
the  remains  consisting  of  a  part  of  doorway,  on  the  jamb  of 
which  was  engraved  a  cross  and  bull,  the  latter  being  the 
emblem  of  the  apostle.  In  the  month  of  February,  1865,  the 
exploration  of  the  Great  Théâtre  was  begun.  It  was  found  to 
be  about  490  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  seating  capac'ty  of  24,500 
people,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  largest  théâtre  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  orchestra  is  100  feet  in  diameter,  while  the  proscenium, 
two  stories  in  height,  is  built  in  the  most  massive  manner,  the 
second  story  being  supported  by  numerous  columns  of  pure 
marble.  In  théâtre  were  found  six  blocks  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions portions  of  which  denotecl  that  they  were  taken  from  the 
Temple  of  Diana.  Among  thèse  inscriptions  were  decrees  con- 
ferring  citizenship  on  différent  persons.  On  turning  over  thèse 
stones  other  inscriptions  were  bronght  to  light  which  gave  a 
sure  clue  to  the  finding  of  the  temple.  The  latter  inscription, 
known  as  the  Salutarian,  made  mention  of  certain  gold  and 
silver  statues  presented  to  the  goddess,  which  at  certain  times 
of  the  year  we/e  to  be  carried  in  state  from  the  temple  to  the 
Magnesian  Gâte  ;  from  there  back  to  the  temple  and  thence 
baek  to  the  Coresian  Gâte,  returning  again  to  the  temple,  thus 
indicating  that  a  direct  way  led  from  either  of  thèse  gâtes  to 
the  temple.  On  either  side  of  the  road  tombs  marked  with 
Christian  emblems  were  discovered.  The  tombs  were  vaulted 
chambers,  stuccoed  and  painted.  In  the  sarcophagi,  found 
inside,  were  large  numbers  of  skeletons.  In,  May,  1868.  Mr. 
Wood  went  to  England,  and  in  October  of  that  year  went  again 
to  work  laying  open  the  Magnesian  road.  After  progressing 
1,400  feet  from  the  gâte  they  came  to  the  tomb  |of  Androclus, 
which  is  described  by  ancient  authors  as  standing  in  the  centre 
of  tlie  Magnesian  road,  and  visible  from  the  temple.  At  this 
point  M.  Wood  brought  his  lecture  to  a  close.— A7.  Y.  World 
April  23. 

— A  paper  was  read  before  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society 
a  short  time  ago  calling  attention  to  the  researches  of  the  Germait 
statisticians,  Beham  and  Wagner,  with  respect  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world  ;  Of  the  many  estimâtes  on  the  number  of 
inhabitants  of  our  globe,  none  are  accounted  trustworthy.  In 
1685  Vorsius  estimated  that  there  were  500,000,000  Beham  and 
Wagner  set  down  the  number  at  the  présent  time  at  1,391,030,- 
000.  The  subjects  of  Victoria  are  rated  at  300,000,000.  Kussia 
has  a  population  of  82,000,000.  India,  supposed  to  be  the  most 
populous  country  on  the  globe,  has  probably  30O0,CO0,OOO  of 
inhabitants  ;  China  is  said  to  hâve  400,000,000  inhabitants  ; 
but  the  estimate  is  undoubtedly  grossly  exagerrated  :  The 
population  of  South  America  ban   been   checked  by  internai 
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discord  ;  In  Paraguay  there  îs  said  to  hâve  been  an  actual  loss 
of  337,000.  An  estimate  based  upon  the  past  growth  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  gives  to  the  former  country  in 
the  year  2,000  a  population  of  y  1,000,000,  and  to  the  lutter  of 
546,000,000. 

The  Early  History  of  America — According  to  the  telegrams 
which  appearedin  the  papers  recently,  an  international  congress 
on  the  subject  of  the  history  of  America  before  its  discovery  by 
Columbus,  îs  to  sit  in  Nancy,  France,  during  the  month  of  July. 
The  meetings  of  this  congress  will  be  of  unusual  interest  to 
archœologists  and  savants,  it  matters  not  on  which  side  of  the 
Atlantic  they  may  live,  but  as  inhabitants  of  Canada  and  of  the 
United  States,  we  hâve  an  interest  even  greater  than  that  of 
thèse  learned  men.  We  are  informed  of  the  discovery  of  this 
continent  by  Americus  Vespucius,  that  the  Cabots,  John  and 
Sébastian,  reported  to  the  world  of  Europe  that  they  had  found 
a  new  land  in  the  west,  and  that  Christopher  Columbus  liad 
realized  the  idea  with  which  he  had  been  for  years  inspired, 
tliat  there  were  lands  beyond  the  sea.  We  know,  too,  for  history 
tells  us,  of  the  landing  of  Cortes  in  the  country  to  the  south  of 
us.  We  hâve  read  of  the  enslavement  of  Montezuma  and  of  the 
horrors  of  Spanish  rule  in  those  somewhat  warmer  climes,  and 
are  also  well  acquainted  with  the  incidents  which  hâve  made 
Plymouth  Rock  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  U.  S.  We  cannot 
too  be  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  seulement 
of  several  of  the  présent  states  of  the  Union,  which  still  bear 
names  that  connect  them  with  those  who  ruled  what  was  not 
then  ko  gieat  a  Britain.  The  discoveries  of  Vasquez  de  Nunez 
and  Iiernandez  are  not  forgotten.  Corning  nearer  home  it 
would  be  an  indication  of  an  uncommon  ignorance  if  the  Cana- 
dian  knew  nothing  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  advent 
of  Jacques  Cartier,  or  of  the  noble  deeds  of  those  heroic  clergy- 
men  who  in  the  days  of  the  long  buried  past  carried  the 
banner  of  the  cross  and  planted  it  in  the  wilds  of  this  country, 
whose  stillness,  instead  of  being  broken  by  the  shrill  whistle  of 
the  steam  engine  or  the  thud  of  the  woodman's  axe,  was  only 
relieved  by  the  shrill  whoop  of  the  warrior  or  the  whining  of 
the  wolf  We  are  more  or  less  familial-  with  what  were  the  con- 
d.tions  under  wliich  the  early  settlersprosecuted  their  difficult 
task  of  subduing  the  earth  and  placing  it  under  tillage,  but  we 
are  totally  ignorant  of  the  occurrences  anterior  to  the  earliest 
of  the  events  to  which  we  hâve  referred.  De  Salle,  Champlain, 
Marquette  are  amongst  a  long  catalogue  of  names  yet  remem- 
bered  with  pride  by  i  anadians.  Although  ail  thèse  pages  of 
history  are  of  comparatively  modem  date,  we  cannot  go  beyond 
them  ;  and  there  are  few  of  us  who  hâve  not  sought  to  pene- 
trate  that  misteryandtoallappearanceinapervious  veil.  People 
on  this  continent  hâve  many  a  time  been  taunted  with  the  faet 
that  they  had  no  history,  no  traditions  and  none  of  those  recol- 
lections of  which  so  many  Europeans  and  Asiatics  pride  them- 
selves.  The  stories  of  the  aborigines  go  back  probably  years 
beyond  the  period  of  which  we  hâve  spoken,  but  what  are  tins'' 
years  compared  with  the  âges  of  which  we,  in  common  witli 
more  eastern  people,  are  the  proud  inheritors.  We  spécula  te. 
but  little  more,  on  the  days  wlien  the  transmigration  occured 
from  Asia  into  America  ;  we  hâve  endeavoured,  but  unsuccess- 
t'ully,  to  lind  the  route  by  which  the  passage  was  effected.  Ice- 
land,  Ii-eland  and  Wales,  each  claims  to  hâve  first  discovered 
North  America  long  before  other  Europeans  Lives and  treasure 
hâve  been  exhausted  in  this  vain  attenipt  ;  tlie  icv  Dominions 
of  the  monarcli  of  the  North  Polo  liave  been  invaded,  but  littlo 
has  been  done  except,  it  may  bc,  to  give  a  keener  zest  to  tlie 
prosecution  of  the  enquiry.  Doubtless,  we  hâve  a  record  reach- 
ing^  far  back  into  the  buried  past,  but  at  présent  we  are  ignorant 
of  its  détails  ;  we  hâve  legends,  beautiful  and  attractive,  of  the 
doings  of  the  great  Manitou  with  the  redmen  :  we  liave  the 
testimony  of  the  earth,  of  the  rocks,  of  tlie  hills,  and  of  the 
valleys,  as  to  what  Ood  and  nature  liave  done — which  has  been 
so  well  interpreted  to  us  ;  but  we  know  not  "i  those  scènes  in 
which  undiscovered  nian  lias  been  the  prime  actor.  The  old 
Aztec  and  other  ruins  tell  us  that  the  deeds  Forming  history 
hâve  been  enacted,  but  we  ean  get  no  further,  and  hence  any- 
iliing  which  may  tend  to  the  unravelling  of  themysteries  which 
hâve  preceded  us,  should  be  hailed  with  uni  versai  gladness,  and 
no  effort  should  be  left  imused  tobringouta  satiafactorj  issue. 
The  primcval  lords  of  tho  soil  are  rapidh  diminishing  in 
numbers  :  they  seem  to  disappear  before  tlie  advancing  Euro- 
pean  ;  their  race  is  more  or  less  quickly  dying  out  ;  and  yet 
associated  with  them  for  several  centuries,  they  are  as  strange 
to  use  as  if  we  had  never  known  them.  Totally  extinguished. 
oc  entirely  nbsorbed  among  the  white    races.'  the  chances  of 


obtaining  their  unwritteii  history  will  be  continually  getting 
more  remote,  and  we  sliall  be  no  gainers  by  their  having  existed 
except  by  reason  of  the  territories  which  the  sword  and  civili- 
zation  hâve  wrested  from  their  grasp.  As  to  the  origin  of  the 
aborigines  of  North  and  South  America,  various  spéculations 
liave  been  indulged  in.  The  natives  of  the  western  coast  of 
Mexico  and  South  America,  it  lias  been  contended,  are  mani- 
festly  of  the  same  race  as  tlie  Japanese  and  Chinese,  whilst  the 
North  American  tribes  are  considered  of  différent  origin,  and 
it  has  been  insisted  by  an  ingenious  Jesuit  Father  that  they 
hâve  sprung  from  the  two  lost  tribes  of  Israël,  who  wandered 
back  of  China  down  to  the  River  Amarath,  thence  crossed  by 
the  Alutian  Isles  to  North  West  America.  Whether  Israélites 
or  Tartars  îs,  however,  a  fair  topic  for  controversv. — Montréal 
Herald. 

The  plague  of  fîtes. — I  hâve  not  seen  a  bed-bug  or  Hea  in  my 
house  for  many  years.  If  an  army  of  them  were  to  be  brought 
in,  mercury  would  speedily  exterminate  them,  but  1  think 
cleanliness  the  best  and  perhaps  the  only  préventive.  The 
common  house  n'y  I  do  not  molest,  believing  that  it  more  than 
compensâtes  for  its  trouble  by  clearing  the  atmosphère  of 
effluvia  and  the  animalcules  which  always  arise  from  the 
putréfaction  of  decaying  substances  during  warm  weather.  So, 
also  with  the  birds.  whicii  are  quite  numerous  hère  during  the 
summer  ;  instead  of  shooting  them,  or  setting  up  scarecrows  to 
frighten  them  away,  I  throw  out  every  possible  inducement  for 
them  to  build  their  nests  in  my  fruit  trees.  The  birds  capture 
a  large  share  of  the  insects  in  the  larval  state,  and  thus  the 
millers  are  prevented  from  depositing  eggs  for  a  future  crop  of 
worms.  As  to  the  loss  of  fruit  by  the  birds,  the  latter  are 
always  sure  to  be  on  hand  in  force  in  the  season  of  ripe  fruit, 
whether  they  corne  early  enough  to  take  the  worms  or  not 
For  the  residue  of  insects  which  infest  my  vegetable  garden,  1 
tind  that  tlie  laboratory  of  the  chemist  furnishes  material  fatal 
to  them  ail,  among  which  white  hellébore  and  cayenne  pepper 
are  of  the  most  utility  :  the  bug  or  worm  which  cannot  tind 
végétation  unHavoured  with  thèse  articles  will  seek  its  breakfast 
elsewhere,  and  leave  my  garden  unmolested.  A  few  drops  of 
carbo  ic  acid  in  a  pint  of  water  will  clean  house  plants  from  lise 
in  a  very  short  time.  If  mosquitoes  or  other  bloodsuckers 
infest  our  sleeping  rooms  at  night,  we  uncork  a  bottle  of  the 
oil  of  penny-royal,  and  thèse  insects  leave  in  great  haste  nor 
will  return  as  long  as  the  air  in  the  room  is  loaded  with  the 
fumes  of  that  aromatic  herb.  If  rats  enter  the  cellar,  a  little 
powdered  potash  thrown  into  their  holes  or  mixed  with  meal 
and  scattered  in  their  runways,  never  fails  to  drive  them  away. 
Cayenne  pepper  will  keep  the  buttery  and  storeroom  free  from 
ants  and  cockroaches.  If  a  mouse  makes  an  entrance  into  an\ 
part  of  your dwellings,  saturatea  rag  with  cayenne  in  a  solution 
and  stuffit  into  a  hole,  whicii  can  then  be  repaired  with  either 
wood  or  mortar.  Xo  rat  or  mouse  will  eat  that  rag  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  communications  with  a  dépôt  of  supplies. — 
Charles  Thompson,  in  Scientifie  American. 

English  and  Newapaper  EngUsh.—tât.  F.  A.  Freeman,  on  Ma\ 
7,  gave  the  last  of  a  set  oi'  six  lectures  on  the  "Use  of  the 
English  Language"  at  the  London  Institution.  The  part  oi 
the  subject  which  was  treated  of  was  the  présent  state  of  the 
language.  After  pointing  ont  the  leaning  toward  the  use  of 
French  and  Latin  wôrds  which  showed  itself  in  every  column  of 
certain  daily  newspapers,  Mr.  Freeman  brought  forward  m  m, 
examples  oi'  foreign  words  which  had  supplanted  goo<l  English 
words,  and  of  words  which  had  slipped  into  daily  use  in  a  -en-. 
-.il.  diffèrent  from  their  real  meaning.  Among  thèse  were 
••  ritualist,"  which  originally  meant  a  scholar  versed  in  the 
rites  of  sundry  nations  or  religions,  but  which  had  within  the 
last  ten  years  oome  to  mean  ezclusively  one  who  belonged  t.' 
an  extrême  party  in  tlie  Church.  "  Ovation,"  again,  was  one 
of  those  words  which  had  become  popular  in  the  penny  pap 
and  was  us, -il  bj  everj  on.-  without  the  alightest  lieed  to  its 
Stness.  What  the  nord  really  meant  could  be  gathered  from 
its  history.  W'hen  a  Roman  General  retumed  viotoripus  t.. 
Rome  a   "  triomph"  was  granted  to  him.     He  was  drawn  in  a 

chariot  t  i  the  Capitol,   and  a  bull    was   saorifioed  in  his   bonour. 

Il  lu-  deeds  did  notmerit  a  triomph  he  walke  I  and  saorifioed  a 

sheep.  (OVia.)  That  was  an  "ovation  ;  "  but  the  sensé  in  whicii 
th.-    world   was  now   used   had   no   OOnneotiOD    whatever  with  a 

sacrifice  or  a  sheep.     During  the  course  of  the  Tiohborne  trial 

b  m  m   was   brought   up  before   tho  Magistrate  for  makinga 
disturbanoe.    The  excuse  he  brought  forward  wasthathe 
only  helping  to  reeeive  the  claimant  with  the  customarv  "  ova 
tion."  and  when  asked  to  explain  "bat  that  was,  hedefined  it 
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as  "  liooting  and  yelling."  There  was  another  Latin  word  from 
which  ovation  might  also  be  derived,  in  which  the  o  was  long 
instead  of  short  ;  but  that  word  meant  an  egg,  and  that  sort  of 
ovation  was  commonly  kept  for  candidates  at  contested  elec 
tions.  "  Transpire,"  which  once  meant  to  come  out  gradually, 
as  steam  might  come  out  of  a  kettle  spout,  was  now  applied  to 
any  pièce  of  news  that  had  got  abroad.  It  was  even  not 
uncommon  to  hear  people  say  that  an  "  event  had  transpired," 
wlien  they  meant  to  say  that  something  had  happened.  So  "  to 
allude  to  ",  thougha  word  perfectly  good  enougli  in  itself,  when 
used  in  the  sensé  of  drawing  attention  to  some  person  or  cir- 
cumstance,  without  directly  naming  it  or  him,  was  now  so 
turned  from  its  real  meaning  that  one  might  find  people 
talking  of  "  the  gentleman  alluded  to  by  nanie."  ïlie  Houses 
of  Parliament  were  the  only  places  were  gentlemen  could  only 
be  alluded  to,  as  there  it  was  not  allowed  to  name  a  membev. 
Ail  this  misuse  of  words  came  from  a  notion  that  it  was  fine  to 
use  words  not  understood  either  by  the  speaker  or  those  who 
heard  him.  There  was  no  such  thing  now  as  an  '•  inn.''  Ail  the 
inns  had  become  hôtels  or  establishments,  while  the  landlord 
of  the  inn  had  disappeared  to  make  way  for  the  "  lessee  of  the 
establishment.''  Where  could  ono  find  a  waiter  nowadays  who 
could  ask  for  or  "  find  out  *'  anything  ?  they  must  ail  now 
';  enquire  "  or  ';  ascertain  "'  Some  years  ago  it  was  eustomary 
for  a  tradesman  to  "send  in  lus  bill;  "  but  now  lie  "rendered 
his  account."  At  the  same  time,  if  one  read  any  notice  of  a 
musical  service  one  would  find  that  the  "  psalms  had  been 
beautifully  rendered.  ''  By  this  it  was  probably  meant  that  the 
psalms  were  sung,  though  it  was  hai-d  to  understand  how  the 
same  word  could  mean  sending  in  a  bill  and  singing  psahns. 
••  Inaguration"  was  another  of  thèse  misused  words.  It  was 
put  in  the  place  of  the  good  English  word  "  beginning.''  But 
sometimes  it  meant  more  than  that,  it  was  used  for  uncovering, 
as  when  people  talked  or  wrote  of  the  '•  inauguration  of  a 
statue."  It  would  be  just  as  rational  to  say  that  when  a  man 
took  his  hat  off  he  "  inaugurated  his  head."  Mr.  Freeman  in 
conclusion,  said  that  our  language  had  few  friends  and  many 
foes.  Chief  among  thèse  were  the  writers  in  certain  daily 
newspapers  and  school-masters.  Ile  feared  its  only  friends 
were  plough-boys  and  a  few  scholars  ;  but  he  hoped  that  he 
had  enlisted  among  its  friends  some  at  least  from  the  intelli 
gent  and  attentive  hearers  who  had  given  him  so  hearty  and 
cheering  a  réception.  The  great  use  of  lectures  «as  to  set 
people  thinking  for  themselves,  and  if  each  one  would  think- 
ing  for  themselves,  and  it  each  one  would  think  what  he  ought 
to  do  for  the  tnglish  language,  a  reform  would  soon  be 
wrought.  One  great  use  of  speaking  in  plain  English  was 
that  every  one  must  then  know  what  it  was  that  he  meant  to 
say.  and  that  if  the  speaker  meant  nothing  at  ail  this  was  soon 
i'ound  out,  while,  if  he  used  high-flown  foreign  words,  people 
were  not  sure  of  what  they  meant,  or  whether  they  really  had 
any  meaning. — N.  I"  Times. 

Chincse  astronomy. — China  fumishes  us  with  the  most  ancient 
observations  of  which  we  can  make  use  astrononiically.  The 
carliest  éclipses  of  which  we  hâve  any  mention  can  only  serve 
the  purposes  of  chronology,  on  account  of  the  vague  manner  in 
which  they  are  reported.  But  thèse  éclipses  prove  that  the 
epoch  of  the  Emperor  Yao  was  more  than  two  thousand  years 
bcfore  our  era.  Astronomy  was  cultivated  in  China  as  a  basis 
of  religious  cérémonies.  'Ihc  calendar  and  the  announcement 
of  éclipses  were  important  objects  for  which  they  had  created 
a  tribunal  of  mathematics.  They  observed  the  meridian  shadow 
ofthe  gnomon  at  the  solstices,  and  the  passage  of  the  stars 
over  the  meridian.  They  measured  the  time  by  clepsydras,  or 
water-clocks.  They  determined  the  position  of  the  moon  with 
référence  to  the  stars  at  its  éclipses,  by  which  they  determined 
the  position  of  the  sun  and  the  solstices  with  référence  to  the 
stars.  They  had  even  some  instruments  suitable  for  measuring 
angular  distances  between  the  stars.  By  thèse  means  united 
tliey  discovered  that  a  solar  year  exceeds  by  about  a  quarter 
of  a  day  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days.  Their  year  began 
at  the  winter  solstice  ;  their  civil  year  was  lunar  ;  and  to  make 
a  correspondence  between  the  civil  and  3olar  years,  équivalent 
to  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  lunations,  the  same  period 
which  Callippus  introduced  into  the  Greek  calendar  more  than 
sixteen  centuries  later. 

Their  months  were  alternately  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days; 
their  lunar  year  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  days,  consequently 
too  short  by  eleven  and  one  fourth  days  ;  in  the  year  when  the 
number  of  days  exceeded  a  lunation  they  int'ercalated  one 
month.     They  had  divided  the  equator  into  twelve  immovable 


signs  and  into  twenty-eight  constellations,  in  which  they 
determined  the  position  of  the  solstices.  The  Chinese  had 
instead  of  a  century  a  cycle  of  sixty  years,  and  a  cycle  of  sixtv 
days  instead  of  a  week  :  the  small  cycle  of  a  week  or  seven 
days  was  known  to  them  in  the  earliest  âges,  as  to  ail  other 
nations  of  the  East.  The  division  of  the  circumference  in 
China  was  always  subordinated  to  the  length  of  a  year,  so  tha  t 
the  sun  described  exactly  one  degree  per  day  ;  but  the 
divisions  of  the  degree,  of  the  day,  And  of  ail  weights  and 
measures  were  décimal  ;  and  this  example,  set  by  a  great 
nation  and  in  use  for  four  thousand  years,  shows  its  advantage 
over  ail  other  methods  of  enumeration,  and  accounts  for  its 
extrême  popularity.— iFrom  May  "  Home  and  Srhool,"  Louisviltè, 

A  Secret  of  J'ub/fc  Speaking. — An  admirer  of  Mr.  Bright  writes 
to  a  Manchester  paper  that  he  lias  discovered  the  secret  ofthe 
power  this  great  speaker  possesses  of  rivetting  the  attention  of 
his  audience.  This  lie  believes  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  he  uses 
monosyllables  very  largely.  The  grand  passage  in  Mr.  Bright's 
speech  on  the  Burials  Bill  describing  a  Quaker  funeral  begins 
"  I  will  take  the  case  of  my  own  sect,"  and  on  counting  the 
words  of  that  remarkable  oration  it  will  be  found  that  out  of 
100  words  149,  more  than  75  per  cent.,  were  monosyllables.  An 
American  journal  lately  mentioned  a  school  where  such  pains 
had  been  taken  to  instruct  the  boys  in  the  art  of  public  speaking 
that  if  they  had  learned  nothing  else  they  had  acquired  the 
greatest  contempt  for  ail  the  devices  of  stump  oratory.  The 
course  of  study  prescribed  is  left  to  the  {imagination,  but 
doubtles  includes  the  t.anslation  into  monosyllables  of  the 
ponderous  verbiage  which  passes  current  in  most  political  as- 
semblies  as  genuine  éloquence.  It  would,  however,  be  cruel  to 
insist  on  the  introducticn  of  such  teaching  into  any  of  the 
"  standards."  Many  are  obliged  to  speak  who  hâve  less  to  say 
than  Mr.  Bright,  and  to  them  the  sesquipedalia  verba  are  indis- 
pensable.—  Pall-mall  Gazette. 

— It  will  be  gratifying  to  those  who  are  interested'in  science 
to  learn  that  although  the  late  Prof.  Agassiz  is  no'more,  the 
work  to  which  his  life  was  devoted  is  still  going  forward,  as 
evidenced  by  the  following  from  the  N.  Y.  Times  ofthe  21  st  : 
—  "  About  twenty  packages  of  Peruvian  antiquities  for  the 
Agassiz  Muséum  of  Saturai  Ilistory,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  were 
received  from  the  steamer  Acapulco,  at  the  Appraiser's  office. 
Second  Division.  The  collect  on  consists  of  skel  tons,  stone 
carvings,  pottery,  stone  ideals,  and  weapons,  from  the  old 
burial  places  and  mounds  of  nearly  forgotten  race  :  reptiles  and 
insects  from  the  Cuzco  Nalley,  fossils,  skulls,  tish,  and  geolo- 
gical  spécimens  from  Lake  Zexcaca  ;  antique  implements  of 
war  and  agriculture,  robes  and  baskets,  skeletons  and  Hamas 
and  alpacas,  bird  skins,  and  countless  other  spécimens  of 
interest.  The  collection  gives  évidence  of  rough  handling  and 
careless  packing.  Thèse  rare  curiosities  wero  obta  ned  for  the 
muséum  at  the  request  of  Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz,  who  is  now  in 
charge." 


HVEISOEILID^IINr^" 


Education.  —  ''To  rend  llu  Engiish  linguage  w<jll,  to  Write  with 
despatch  a  neat,  legible  hand,  and  bc  master  of  the  first  four  rulcs 
in  arit  metic,  so  as  to  dispose  of  at  once,  with  accuracy,  every  ques- 
tion of  ligures  which  cornes  up  in  praticc — I  call  this  a  good  éducation. 
And  ifyou  add  the  nhilil>t  lo  Write  pure  grammatical  Engi>h,  I  re- 
gard it  .-is. in  excellent  e-'u;ation. — Thèse  are  th-tools. — You  can 
do  mut  h  with  Unir,  but  vtm  are  helpless  w.thout  them. — Tney  arc 
tha  foundation  ;  nml  unlfssyou  lu-gin  with  th.-sc,  ail  your  tl^hy 
attainmentf,  a  liltlu  geolcgy,  and  m!!  other  ntogies  :md  osophtes,  arc 
ostentations  rubbish. —  Edward  Evereil. 

Aptitudes  in  Men  — Tt  is  ver  certain  thit  tm  man  is  li-  for  every - 
thing  ;  but  it  is  alinost  as  certain,  too,  th  it  th  t<-  is  scarcely  any  one 
man  who  is  not  lit  for  ko  nething,  w.iich  something  nature  jilainly 
points  out  to  him  bv  giving  him  a  tendeut-j'  and  propensit  to  it. 
Every  man  finds  i"  himself,  eith  t  frotn  nature  or  éducation  (f-r 
they  are  k-ird  to  tlistinguish),  a  peenliar  bentand  t'i>;-'o<:itioti  to  sotne 
peculiar  character  :  and  his  strujrgling  agninsi  it  Is  th  :  fruitless  and 
entlless  labor  tf  Sisyphus.  Ljt  him  fjllow  and  ctiltivate  tli.it  voea 
tion,  he  will  snt'Ceed  in  it,  and  bu  considérable  in  n,,r  wiy  .-,t  1  nst  ; 
whercas  if  h  >  départs  frum  it  h  will  at  fcest.'l  :  jnf.ju^iderAl,'c,  pii>- 
bably  ridiculous—  LordChtsterfti  II. 
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Verbal  Vices. —  Indulgence  in  verbal  vice  soon  encourages  cjrres- 
ponding  vices  in  conduct.  Let  any  one  of  jou  corne  to  ta  k  about 
any  mean  or  vile  practice  with  n  familior  tone,  nnd  do  you  suppose, 
when  th;  opportunity  occurs  for  committing  the  mean  or  vile  act, 
lie  ivill  be  as  strong  against  it  as  before  ?  It  is  by  no  mear.s  an  un- 
kno«n  thing  that  raen  of  correct  lives  talk  themselves  into  scnsua- 
lity,  crime  and  perdition.  Bad  languago  easily  runs  into  bad  deeds. 
Select  any  iniquity  you  please  ;  suft'eryourself  to  converse  in  Us  dia- 
lect,  to  use  its  slang,  to  speak  in  the  chiracter  of  ono  who  relishcs 
it,  and  I  need  not  tell  how  soon  your  moral  sensé  will  louer  down  to 
its  level.  Becoming  intimate  HSth  it,  you  lose  your  horror  of  it. 
To  be  too  much  with  bad  raen  and  in  bad  places,  is  not  only  un- 
wholesome  to  a  rann's  morality,  but  unfavorable  to  h:s  faith  and  trust 
in  God.  It  is  not  every  nian  who  could  live  as  Lot  did  in  Sjdom, 
and  tben  be  fit  to  go  out  of  it  undcr  Gjd's  convoy.  This  obvious 
principal  of  itself,  furnishes  a  reason  not  only  for  wjtching  the  tongue, 
but  fur  keeping  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  ont  ol'tbe  coui 
pany  of  bad  associâtes. — Inâian  Arcana. 

— A  schoolbor  beii'g  asked  by  the  tcaeher  how  he  should  Itog 
hitn,  rcplied  :  "  If  you  please,  sir,  I  should  like  to  bave  it  on  the 
Italian  System — the  h?svy  strôkes  upwirds,  and  the  down  ones 
light." 

Habit — •■  I  trust  everylhing  undcr  God.'  saij  lord  Broughain,  '• 
to  hibit,  upon  which,  in  ail  âges,  the  lawgiver.  :is  well  as  the  school- 
inastcr,  lus  mainly  placed  bis  reliance  ;  habit,  which  makes  every- 
thing  easy.  and  casts  ail  difficultés  upon  the  déviation  i'ioma  wonted 
course.  31-ike  sobrietv  a  habit,  and  intempérance  will  bcbiteful: 
•:i-k  -  prudence  a  habit,  and  reckless  proHigacy  will  be  as  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  the  child,  grown  or  adult,  as  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  are  to  any  of  your  lordships.  Give  a  child  the  hibit  ofso 
crcdly  regarding  the  truth  ;  of  carefullv  respecting  the  property  of 
others  ;  of  scrupulously  abstaining  from  ail  nets  cf  improvidence 
which  can  involve  him  in  distress,  and  he  will  pst  as  likdy  think  of 
ruthing  into  an  clément  in  which  he  cannot  breatlie,  as  oflving  or 
cheating,  or  swearing.  " 

Prqfaniiy — We  are  emphatically  in  the  age'of  profanity,  audit 
se«ms  to  us  that  we  are  on  the  topmost  cuiront.  One  cannot  go 
on  tli?  streets  anywhere  witbout  liaving  his  cars  ofkndod  with  the 
vilest  words,  and  his  révérence  shocked  by  the  most  profane  use  of 
sacred  nauies.  Nor  does  it  corne  frora  the  o'.d  or  middle-agcd  alone, 
for  it  is  a  fact,  as  alarming  as  true,  that  the  younger  portion  of  the 
'  ommunity  arc  most  proficient  in  degrading  language.  Boys  bave 
an  idea  it  is  smart  to  swear  ;  that  it  makes  thein  raânly  ;  but  there 
never  w.is  a  greater  mistake  in  the  world.  Men,  even  thosc  wh'i 
swear  themselves,  are  disgustcd  with  profanity  in  a  young  man,  be- 
cause  they  know  how,  of  ail  bad  habits,  this  ciings  the  most  closely. 
and  increases  with  years.  It  is  the  most  insidious  of  habits,  grow- 
iug  on  so  invisibly  that  almost  before  one  js  awjre  he  becomes  an 
accoinplished  curser. 

— AH  gentleman  from  Canada  who  may  be  staying  in  Londora  or 
passing  th-ougbil,  should  understand  that  a  rooni  lus  been specially 
titted  up  for  their  convenience  in  the  Canada  Govcrnment-orh'  ics, 
King-street,  Westfiiinster.  They  may  lave  their  lettets  adressed  to 
th?in  ihere,  and  mnk»  such  temporary  use  of  the  library — which  is 
siipphcd  with  directories.  the  Canadian  papers,  and  the  I.  indon  daily 
joumals,  which  are  duly  filed — as  could  only  be  enjoyed  at  a  w.ll 
regulated  club.  No  fées  are  chsrged  ;  it  is  t-nough  tlint  the  person 
desirous  of  such  accomodation  as  is  hère  provided  be  a  Canadian  to 
ensure  a  cordial  recception.  A  visitor's  book  is  kept  for  naines  and 
addresscs,  and  fiiends  from  the  Dominion  may  thus  alw.i  s  bc  able 
to  trace  or  conimunicatc  with  each  other  when  they  corne  to  the  old 
country  or  visit  ths  metropolis. 

The  following  names  werc  added  this  week  to  the  visitor's  book  : 
— lohri  L.  Stew.irt,   B.  A.,  Toronto  :  'isorge  R.    Row'cy,  St.    .lohn.  : 
N.  B.  ;  Bon.  J.  J,  C   Abbott  ;  Harry  Abbott  ;  II.  M.  Blain,  Québec;  I 
Frédéric  Gautier,   Québec  ;  Thomas  Ballantync,  M.  P.  P.  for  South 
Penh  ;  J.  L.  «frant,  Ingersoll,  Ont.  ;  Henry  Adams,  Whitby,  Ont.  ; 
•lohn  L.  Ritcb.ii>,  Halifax,  X.  S.  ;  E.  G.  Ilendcrson,  M.  D.,  B.-llevillc.  j 
Ont  — (Canadian  New»). 


KookH  receiyed. 

VV  '  acl  non  ledgi   i  ei  eipt  with  lhanks  of  tho  following 

Public  Heajltb. — Anewmagazi lited  byGe      \..  Baynes,  Esq., 

M.  D.,  Montréal,  and  issued  monthh  :  will  be  very  valuable  in  a 
hygienic  poinl  ofview  ifproperh  supportcd  as  il  deserves  to  be. 

TWEXÏY    SEVENTH    RePOHT    nf   I  BE    BOARD    01     Tl'.i  s  ri:Ks  OF    PuBLU 

Schooi  s. — Washington.  1).  C. 

Twssty  first  Report  on  Cohhon  Schools. — State  of  Ohio. 

Anxi'ai.  Report  ov  State  Superintbmiexi  of  Education. — stair 
of  Mississippi. 

Boston  Umversity. — Schooi  ofLaw  Catalogue  and  Gircular. 


Dlcteorology. 

Observations  lakenat  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  during  llie  monlh  of 
May,  lS7ô  ;  Lat  :  11=  3:»'  North  ;  Long.  63°3G'  Wosl  :  heiglil 
aboTô  IheSea,  130  feet,  by  2nd  Corporal  J.  T.  Thompson,  A.  II.  Corps. 

Burometer,  Highest  reading,  on  the  18th .'.  ",n.33'i  inche; 

Lowesl      "  ■         20th 29.564 

Range  of  pressure 77n 

Menu  for  monlh   reduced  to  32  F !9  91 

Thermometer,  Highest  reading  on  the  24tli  _  76.C      degreos. 

Lovesl      "  ••        2I«( '.'3.1 

Range  in  monlh 53 

Mt'an  ofall  highest G0.8 

lowest  ai.i 

dailj  range 26.1 

for  oiontb 1 7 .  G 

Uighest  reading  in  sun's  raya I23.G 

Lowesl  reading  on  the  grass 20.0 

H        ii ,    Mean  of  dn  bulb 52.0 

wèl     ■    

dew  point b H. 9 

Hlastic  fori  e  of  vapour "h<   ji 

Vapour  in  a  cubic  fool  of  air .':.0 

required  to  salurate  air I.i 

The  figure  of  liumiditj    Bat.  100 68 

\  erage  weighl  ot'a  cubic  fool  or  air ii 

Wind,  Meau  direction  ofNorth :;,0      da 

North  Kost _, 

Easl I..i 

Soiuli  Easl  i  0 

houth  3  0 

South  West i  0 

West.. ;.;. 

North  West 7.  • 

I  ..lui  0.(1 

h. ni;    force 3.0 

"     hoii/ohtal  motenienl Oui  of  repair   tuiles. 

Cloud.  Mean  ainount  of  0  to  I"  G.l 

Uain.  Nuinl"  il  11-1 1 l.i 

Snow.         ••         ■■     '    "         0 

AiiiMiuit  coilected  on  grountl 1.72    iuclies. 

l'\>g,  Nom  ber  ol'davs 2 
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ABSTBACT    FOR   THE   IttOlVTH   OF    MAY    1875. 

Or  tm-hochly  Meteoiiological  Obsevatioss  TAKEN   AT  McGlLl.  COLLEGE.  Obsf.iivatokv.     Heioht  AB0VE  Ska  LEVEL   187  FT. 
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•  Barometer  readings   reduced  to  Sna  level  and  lo  température  32  e   Fah, 
relative,  saturation.  100. 


Pressure 


apor  m 


inches  of  Mercurv.    î  Humiilii> 


Mean  température  of  month,  53.100.  M>'an  of  m.ixima  and  minima  température.  52.83.  Maximum  température  on  the  24tli  was  82.2 
Minimum  température  on  tlie  3rd.  30.0,  gi\  ing  a  range  of  température  for  the  month  of  52.2  flegrees.  Greatest  range  in  one  day  was  20,2, 
mi  the  2ith  ;  least  range  was  1.8,  on  the  8th.  Mean  heighl  of  the  barometer  was  29.9013.  Highcst  reading  was  30.320,  on  the  27lh  ;  lowest, 
29,322,  was  on  the  lOlli,  giving  a  range  of  .998  inches.  Mean  clastic  forc^  of  vapor  was  equal  l"  .2NK0  pf'an  inch  of  mereury.  Mean  rela- 
tive humidity,  69.4.  Maximum  relative  liumidity  was  98.  on  the  lOth,  during  rain  ;  minimum  was  30.0  un  the  18lh,  during  clear  weather. 
Mean  velocily  ofwind  for  month,  10. 1  miles  per  hour.  Maximum  velocity,  32  miles  per  hour,  on  the  2nd  ;  prevailing  IMnd  from  the  N.  E, 
Mean  of  sky  clouded  in  tenths.  5.7.     Rain  fol]  on  10  da\s.     Total  précipitation  in  inches  of  waler,  5.13  inclu-s.     Nuniber  ofauroras,  4. 
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The  «.«'i  ni.iii  ITIethod  or  Teaching  Writing  and 
Kcading,  with  suggestions  for  its  introduction 
into  English  Sehools. 

Paper  read  by  G.  C.  Mast,  Esq.,  beforc  the  Collège  of 
Preceptors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — AIIow  me,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  title  of 
my  Paper.  1  beg  you  clearly  to  understand  thaï  my  main 
object  is  to  place  before  you  a  new  method  of  teaching 
Reading  as  a  substitute'for  what  1  consider  the  verj 
inadéquate  methods  prévalent  in  tins  country. 

But  Readi  being,inits  first  stage,  and  by  the  proposed 
method,  inse^urably  connected  with  Writing,  as  will 
presently  be  seen,  I  was  compelleil,  in  the  title,  to  link 
the  two  terms  together. 

1  call  it  the  German  method,  not  because  it  is  the  onlv 
one  followed  in  my  native  country,  but  because  it  origio 
ated,  andisgraduallydisplacingall  othermethods,  there. 

An  expérience  of  twenty-two  years  as  a  teacher  in  tins 
country  having  convinced  me,"  however,  tliat  the  best 
methods  imported  from  abroad  will  fail,  unless  thej  are 
judiciously  adapted  to  the  varied  circumstances  of  this 
country,  I  hâve  endeavoured  to  work  ont  what  I  consider 
sound  German  principles  in  regard  to  the  suhject,  in  such 


a  manner  as  to  produce  a  natural  and  intelligent  method 
of  teaching  elementary  Reading  and  Writing  suitable  for 
English  schools.  The  principles  upon  which  it  rests  are 
those  of  the  "  Lautir  method  "  or  "  Phonic  method,"  as 
further  developed  in  the  "  Schreiblese  Unterrichl,"  or 
"  Write  and  Read  "  method. 

The  former  is  the  work  of  the  Bavarian  Councillor  of 
Education,  Dr.  Heinrich  Stephani,  who  lived  at  (lie 
beginning  of  the  présent  century  ;  the  latteris  asexibed 
to  Dr.  Johann  Baptist  Graser,  a  countryman  and  contem- 
porary  of  Stephani. 

According  to  this  "  Phonic  Write  and  Read  "  method, 
writing  and  reading  are  taught  simultaneously  ;  the 
latter,  so  to  say,  through  the  former.  Spelling  is  entirely 
dispensed  with,  and  the  child  is  taught  onlv  the  sound  or 
power  of  the  letters,  and  not  their  names. 

My  limited  time  forbids  me  to  attempt  even  a  short 
sketch,  instructive  as  it  might  be  at  the  présent  moment, 
of  the  historical  development  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
Reading  in  Germany,  so  1  proceed  at  once  to  (lie  main 
object. 

Every  wise  teacher  who  lias  to  instruct  children  coming 
direct  from  home,  would  naturally  endeavour  to  make 
this  transition  from  home  to  school  as  little  striking,  and 
as  pleasant,  as  possible. 

A  little  friendly  conversation  witli  the  children,  a  \> ■« 
questions,  such  as  '•  How  did  you  like  your  break fast?" 
or  "How  did  you  sleep  last  niglit  ?  "  would  elicit  an 
answer  ;  and  tins  answer  would  probably  afford  an 
opportunity  to  the  teacher  ta  correct  the  bad  pronuncia 
tionofsome  children;  and  lie  would  thus  convey  the 
first  instructions  in  such  a  manner  thaï  the  child  would 
really  not  be  aware  of  being  taught  at  ail. 

The  most  simple  object,  a  book,  a  slate,  an  article  of 
dress,  or  a  picture  tli.it  may  hang  in  the  school  rooui, 
m ay  serve  as  material  for  thèse  prepat  es  for 

the  organs  of  speech  and  for  the  ear.  <  >r  a  pièce  of  poetry, 
ible  for  children,  may  at  once  be  committed  to 
memory  by  them,  the  teacher  saying  line  after  Une  slowlj 
and  distinctly,  and  the  pupils  repeating  aller  hun.  botli 
in  chorus  and  singly.  Then  would  follow  ili"  anal 
of  lliis  pièce  of  potry  iulo  words  syUables,  and  sounds.  \ 
an  example  I  would  propose  the  following  : — 
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1.  "  Oh,  I  love  the  merry  =unshine  ! 
It  makes  my  lieart  so  gay, 
To  hear  the  sweet  birds  singing 
On  their  summer  holiday. 

'2.  •'  Oh,  I  love  the  merry  sunshine, 
The  dewy  morning  hour  ; 
With  rosy  smiles  advancing 
Like  a  beauty  from  lier  bower. 

3.  "  Oh,  it  charms  the  soûl  from  sadness, 
It  sets  the  spirit  free  ; 
The  sunshine  is  ail  beauty, 
Oh,  the  merry  sun  for  me  !  " 


After  the  pupils  hâve  committed  to  memory  the  first 
stanza,  the  teacher  would  say  it  slowly,  stopping  after 
every  word,  the  children  repeating  afterhim,  and  eounting 
the  parts  which  they  would  recognise  as  words.  They 
would  then  in  turn  say, — "  Oh  "  is  a  word,  "  I  "  is  a 
word,  "  love  "  is  a  word,  &c. 

To  effect  the  analysis  of  the  words  into  syllables,  the 
teacher  would  let  the  children  find  out  that  words,  for 
the  utterance  of  which  we  hâve  to  make  only  one  effort, 
like  "  Oh,"  "  I,"  "  love,""  the,"&c,  consistof  one  syllabk ; 
while  those  for  the  utterance  of  which  we  hâve  to  make 
two,  three,  or  more  efforts,  like  "  mer  ry,  "  "  sun-shine," 
"  ho-li-day,"  consist  of  two,  three,  or  more  syllables.  As 
in  the  analysis  of  the  lines  into  words,  the  pupils,  one 
after  the  other,  will  say  of  how  many  syllables  each 
word  consists. 

Lastly,  the  syllables  are  dissolved  into  sounds.  The 
teacher  again,  in  the  first  instance,  would  pronounce 
slowly  and  distinctly  a  syllable  consisting  of  more  than 
one  sound,  1-o-ve,  when  the  pupils  will  hâve  no  difficulty 
in  discovering  that  the  word  "  love  "  consists  of  three 
sounds,  l-o  ve  ;  the  syllable  "  mer,"  of  the  three,  m  e-r; 
"  ry,"  of  two,  ry  ;  "  sun  "  of  three,  s  u-n  ;  "  shine,"  of 
three,  sh-i  ne  ;  "  it,"  of  two,  it  ;  ':  makes,"  of  four, 
m-a-ke-s,  &c,  and  so  every  word.  In  this  manner  the 
whole  pièce  of  poetry  would  be  analysed  into  words, 
syllables,  and  sounds.  And  it  is  this  dissolving  of  words 
finally  into  simple  sounds,  and  not  into  letters,  which  is 
the  key  to  this  phonic  method. 

Any  teacher,  who  can  grasp  this  idea  of  analysing 
words  into  their  respective  sounds,  will  easily  understand 
the  rest  of  this  method. 

But  in  this  process  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  proceed 
in  a  scientific  manner,  namely,  to  look  closely  at  facts, 
and  not  to  be  led  away  by  customary  or  conventional 
notions.  The  results  will,  in  many  ways,  be  striking  to 
some  of  you,  for  ail  the  anomalies  of  English  spelling 
will  be  laid  bare.  It  will  be  found  that  several  letters 
bear  a  false  name  ;  that  one  and  the  same  sign  or  letter 
represents  several  sounds,  and  that  in  several  instances 
one  and  the  same  sound  is  represented  by  various  signs. 
The  letter  i,  for  instance,  bas  obtained  its  name,  not  by 
right,  but  by  a  kind  of  usurpation.  For  if  you  take  any 
page  of  writing,  and  count  the  letters  ;',  you  will  find 
that,  as  a  rule,  there  are  twice  as  many  so-called  short 
i  or,  properly  speaking,  ë  sounds,  as  long  i.  In  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  for  instance,  the  letter  i  occurs  twenty  times  ; 
and  only  one  of  them  has  the  i  sound,  but  sixteen  sound 
like  i,  as  in  which.  in,  kingdom,  &c. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  letter  u,  which,  if 
frequency  of  occurrence  were  to  entitle  a  sound  to  its 
name,  ought  to  be  called  u,  as  in  but. 

Again,  you  are  aware  that  the  letter  a  inust  stand  for 
the  four  distinct  sounds  of  d,  as  in  [are  ;  of  a,  as  in  man  ; 
of  a,  as  in  far  ;  and  of  a,  as  in  war. 

While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ô  sotmd  is  represented 
by  five  différent  signs  ;  by  an  o,  in  do  ;  by  a  oo,  as  in 
wool  ;  by  an  ou,  rs  in  would  ;  by^a  u,  as  in  rude  ;  and  by 


a  ui,  as  in  fruit.  The  English  suffer  in  this  respect,  as  in 
other  things,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  from  an  "  inca- 
pacity  of  detecting  discord  ;  "  from  a  partial  absence  "  of 
that  sensé  of  harmony  between  the  inward  and  the 
outward,"  of  which  he  "had  been  lamenting  the  weak- 
ness." 

The  conséquence  is,  that  the  art  of  teaching  Readingis 
more  difficult  in  English  than  in  those  languages  where 
there  is  a  fixed  sign  or  letter  for  almost  every  sound,  as 
is  the  case  in  German  for  instance.  But  if  even  in 
Germany  it  was  at  one  time  considérée!  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  find  out  the  very  best  method  of 
teaching  Reading,  how  much  more  ought  it  to  be  consi- 
dered  so  in  England,  where  the  difficulties  are  greater  ! 

Parallel  with  the  above  preparatory  exercises  for  the 
organs  of  speech  and  for  the  ear,  must  be  practised  the 
exercises  for  the  hand  and  eye,  the  object  being  to  enable 
the  pupils  to  understand  and  practise  the  formation  of 
letters.  The  pupils  will  draw  on  their  slates,  first  with 
the  help  of  the  ruler.  aflerwards  free  hand,  the  exercises 
contained  on  the  two  sheets,  A  and  B. 

At  the  same  time  the  teacher  will  explain  such  simple 
bot  most  important  notions  as  a  straight  Une  (for  hori- 
zontal), upright  (for  perpendicular),  slanting,  slanting  up  to 
the  right,  standing  down  to  the  left,  round,  crooked,  point, 
half,  quarter,  thick,  thin,  &c. 

Thèse  exercises  will  not  only  prépare  the  pupils  for 
writing,  butbe  the  most  useful  introduction  to  drawing. 
Thèse  Prepa'-atory  Exercises  are,  for  Reading  and 
Writing,  what  ploughing  the  ground  is  for  sowing.  If 
the  ground  is  well  prepared  and  the  sower,  at  the  right 
time,  scatters  a  healthy  seed,  he  may  fairly  hope  for  a 
rich  harvest  ;  for  time,  rain,  and  sunshine  rarely  fail  to 
do  the  rest. 

I  now  proceed  to  explain  the  sheets  before  you,  cou 
tainiug,  in  thirty  short  lessons,  every  feature  essential  to 
the  English  phonic  Write  and  Read  method,  and  which 
I  beg  most  respsctfully  to  submit  to  your  careful  exami 
nation.  The  teacher  would  first  write  on  the  black-board 
the  letter  o,  the  pupils  copy  it,  and  call  it  o.  Then  the 
letter  n  is  writen,  and  called  n,  not  enn  ;  then  on,  and  no, 
&c. 

In  regard  to  the  order  in  which  the  various  letters  and 
combinations  are  taken,  I  was  principally  guided  by  the 
facility  with  which  their  sounds  can  be  caught  by 
beginners.  Thus  the  sounds  n,  m,  l,  r,  s,  are  readily 
caught  by  children  ;  and  by  the  time  they  hâve  mastered 
them  in  their  combinations,  they  are  sofamiliarised  with 
the  way  of  catching  and  combining  sounds,  that  the  most 
difficult  are  easily  learned  by  them. 

(After  having  explained  the  contents  of  the  sheets,  the 
speaker  went  on  to  say)  :— Both  in  the  Lessons  and  in 
the  Key,  it  will  hâve  been  noticed  that  in  several 
instances  one  sign  or  letter  had  to  do  duty  for  two  sounds  : 
— a=a  in  man,  and  a  in  far  ;  o=o  in  so,  and  o  in  love  ; 
u=u  in  bull,  and  u  in  use  :  y=y  in  yct,  and  y  in  many,  &o. 
The  reason  for  this  economy  in  signs  my  conviction  is, 
that  the  smaller  their  number  the  less  likely  will 
confusion  be  caused  in  the  minds  of  the  children.  On 
the  other  hand,  expérience  has  borne  out  what  might  a 
priori  be  expected,  that  children  rarely  miss  the  correct 
sound  if  it  is  approximately  represented  in  words  which 
they  understand  :  their  imagination  makes  up  for  the 
imperfect  représentation.  But  in  syllables  which  bave 
meaning,  it  does  not  matter  which  of  the  two  approximate 
sounds  they  take. 

Economy  of  means  to  the  end  will  also  be  seen  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  lessons.  As  a  rule.  the  children  bave 
only  one  new  letter  or  sound  to  learn  in  each  lesson,  and 
the"  letters  previously  given  re-appear,  mostly  in  new 
combinations  ;  thus  every  lesson  is  easy,  yet  fresh,  and 
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the  tediousness  of  fréquent  répétition  of  one  and  the 
same  syllables  or  words  is  avoided.  The  method  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  children  arc  intelligent,  not 
mère  machines. 

In  regard  to  writing  the  lessons,  I  do  not  consider  it 
essential  that  the  pupils  write  the  whole  of  them.  The 
smaller  or  greater  quantity  of  writing  niay  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  teacher,  who  must  act  according  to 
local  circumstances. 

Nor  is  it,  in  my  opinion,  essential  to  the  method,  that 
the  introduction  of  the  letter  press  charactersbepostponed 
till  the  tliirty  lessons  in  script  characters  are  completely 
mastered  by  the  cliildren  ;  though  I  would  express  my 
conviction  that  there  is  no  greater  impediment  to  the 
progress  of  learning  for  young  children,  than  confusion 
of  ideas  caused  by  a  multiplicily  of  subjects. 

What  we  call  want  of  attention  on  the  partof  children 
is  often  simply  their  incapacity  to  take  in  the  various 
ideas  that  are  crowded  before  their  minds.  The  maxim 
•'  Slow  and  sure,"  applies  to  the  first  steps  in  learning 
more  than  to  the  last. 

Although  on  thèse  points  there  may  be  a  différence  of 
opinion,  yet  of  the  utility  of  one  of  the  two  main  prin- 
cipes of  this  method — the  most  intimate  union  between 
Writing  and  ReadinS — there  cannot  be  a  doubt  on  the 
mind  of  any  one  who  lias  seenwhat  immense  advantages 
accrue  to  Reading  from  the  facility  with  which,  by  the 
use  of  strokes,  dots,  ties,  and  brackets  most  difficulties  in 
teaching  Reading  are  removed,  apart  from  the  other  great 
gain,  that  the  young  child  has  at  first,  so  to  say,  only  one 
t'ool  to  handle. 

But  as  in  every  happy  marriage  both  partners  profit 
equally  through  their  union,  so  the  Touth  Writing,  which 
in  the  first  instant  led  Lady  Reading  to  the  altar,  is  ulti- 
mately  not  less  blessed  than  his  lady  love  ;  for  it  may  be  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  writing  isnot  as  much  promoted 
as  Reading'by  this  method,  particularly  English  Writing 
in  regard  to  spelling,  in  as  much  as  the  pictures  of  the 
words,  with  ail  the  contrivances  employed,  impress 
themselves  deeply  on  the  memory  of  the  children,  and 
enable  them  to  reproduce  the  words  correctlv. 

The  complète  mastery  bya  child  of  this  Write  and  Rcad 
course  would  lead  it  to  thé  next  step,  the  Read  and  Write 
course,  in  which,  as  the  name  indicates,  Reading  letter- 
press  charaeti  cornes  first,  and  copying  would  follow- 
But  into  that  ...ne  forbids  me  to  enter  ;  nor  is  it  neces 
sary,  for  with  a  proper  text-book  it  offers  no  difliculties. 

I  stated  at  the  beginning,  that  I  proposed  tins  method 
as  a  substitute  for  what  I  consider  the  inadéquate  methods 
prévalent  in  Englaud.  But  are  not  thèse  methods  really 
everything  that  could  be  wished  for?  Do  the  young 
children  of  this  eountry  not  learn  Reading  very  easily  ? 
In  answer  to  thèse  questions,  I  beg  first  to  state  that,  even 
if  the  results  were  satisfactory,  it  would  still  be  a  question 
whether  they  might  not  be  obtained  in  a  more  rational 
and  cultiva ting  manner.  But,  according  to  the  best  autho- 
i  nies  in  this  eountry,  thèse  results  are  bad.  Speaking  of 
the  results  of  our  teaching  in  elementarv  schools,  the 
Times,  Nov.22,  1873,  says  :— "  The  Reading",  in  particular, 
at  inany  schools,  is  notât  ail  what  il  should  be,  and  what 
it  might  be  made  with  care.  We  need  better  text-books, 
and  a  more  intelligent  use  of  thuu  on  the  part  of  both 
masters  and  pupils."  And  Mr.  Robson,  one  of  the  Vice 
Présidents  of  tlie  Council  of  the  Collège  of  Preceptors, 
writes  to  the  Times  a  few  days  later  :— "  I  cannot, 
liowever,  refrain  from  saying,  that  the  argument  aiTords 
a  sufficient  explanation  ofthe  fact  acknowledged  by  Dr. 
Abbott  and  Mr.  Morley— that  the  results  of  our  existing 
system  ni'  primary  éducation  show  it  to  be  a  misérable 
l'ail  ure." 

Bow  could  it  be  otberwise  ?  Let  us  glance  only  a  few 
moments  at  what  is  being  doue. 


A  child,  on  entering  school,  is  first  taught  the  alphabet 
— not  a  difficult  task  to  be  sure.  But  no  sooner  has  the 
young  pupil  to  make  out,  from  the  names  of  the  letters, 
syllables  and  words,  than  there  begiu  that  misery  and 
darkening  of  the  mind  so  much  in  accordance  with  the 
notice  of  the  Principal  of  Flushing  Institute,  who  wrote 
shortly  thus  :  "  Dear  boys,  Trouble  begins  September 
15."  How  can  it  strike  the  intellect  of  any  rational  being 
that  de  o  sounds  do  ;  orbe — double  o — kay  book  ;  or 
double  u — e — ar — e  were  ?  What  misconception  of 
means  to  an  end  !  What  an  unnecessary  waste  of  word 
Nay,  what  a  lavish  of  rubbish  strewn  upon  the  path  of  a 
little  child,  that  should  be  guided  gently  and  lovingly 
on  its  new  road  !  Vhat  is  the  explanation  that  so 
intelligent  a  race  as  the  English  bave  suffered  so  long 
such  an  absurd  system  almost  unchallenged  ?  for  in  a 
book  on  "  Primary  Instruction,"  by  Mr.  Simon  S.  Laurie, 
I  find  it  stated  that  the  Alphabetic'or  Spelling  Method  is 
thus  almost  universally  practised.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
find  the  explanation  in  the  spirit  that  prompted  the 
déclaration  of  a  well-known  English  divine,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Max  Mùller,  thought  that  the  fearful 
orthography  of  English  formed  the  best  psychological 
foundation  of  English  orthodoxy,  because  a  child  that 
had  once  been  brought  to  believe  that  t  h-r-o  u-g-h 
sounded  like  "  through,"  thoug-h  sounded  like 
"  though,"  r  o-u-g-h  sounded  like  "  rough,"  would 
afterwards  believe  anything. 

Surely,  if  many  other  divines  are  of  the  same  opinion, 
need  wë  wonder'if  England,  in  regard  to  éducation,  is 
behind  several  continental  nations,  who  in  other  matters 
willinglygo  to  school  to  England.  But  letit  be  remarked, 
the  mischief  above  referred  to  does  not  arise  so  much 
from  the  spelling  of  words,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  signs 
employed  to  rspresent  their  sounds,  but  chiefly  from  the 
absurdity  of  saving  the  name  of  each  letter  ;  the  truth  of 
which  statemeïit  is  clear  from  the  facility  with  which 
the  above  words  can  be  read  by  the  method  I  bave 
suggested,  although  their  spelling  is  not  changed  at  ail. 

Not  much  better  than  this  Spelling  method  is  the 
so  called  "  Look  and  Say  "  method,  in  which  Spelling  is, 
indeed,  dispensed  with.  But  in  this  method  too  much 
power  of  abstraction  is  demanded  from  a  young  child,  to 
find  out  by  hiniself  the  sounds  of  each  letter  from  the 
svllables  and  words  printed,  with  ail  the  irregularity  of 
English  spelling  ;  and  the  whole  method,  however 
cleverly  worked  out  by  some  autbors  of  elementarv 
books,  "embodying  this  system,  résolves  itself  into  a 
mechanical  and  tedious  répétition,  without  causing  any 
pleasure  to  the  child,  or  improving  his  intellect. 

Most  extraordinary  proposais  hâve  been  made  to  avoid 
thèse  staring  evils,  and  to  obtain  better  results. 

One  of  thèse  proposais  before  the  public  is,  to  introduce 
a  purely  phonetic  method  of  spelling,  which  is  much  as 
to  allow  every body  to  write  each  word  as  be  likes.     The. 
conséquence  of  the  gênerai  adoption  of  this  plan  would 
entail  the  extinction  of  English  culture  at  the  earliesl 
possible  time  ;  l'or  an  unsettled  condition  of  the  [angu 
would  undermine  every  solid  foundation  ofknowledge, 
culture,  and  laws.    Ajiother  proposai  is  the  introduction 
of  an   enlarged  alphabet  of  40  letters,  so  as  to  havi 
distinct  sign  for  every  sound   in   the   English  langu 
The  conséquence  of  the  gênerai  adoption  of  this  method. 
which   would    virluallv    require  every  child  to  learn   i 
innés  19,  or  160  signs,  to  beable  to  read  and  write,  would 
jestrict  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  to  a  rew  miel 
ligenl  children,  while  themass  of  them  would  bedebarred 
from  acquiring  the  mosl  efficient  key  in  knowledge. 

But  there  is  no  fear   thaï    EnglanÔÏS  high   position  will 

ever  wreck  on  such  small  rocks  ahead.  A  greater  danger 
might  arise  Inn»  the  acceptance  ofa  proposa]  emanating 
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fram  a  gentleman  in  high  position,  LordSandon,  namely, 
to  send  children  to  school  at  three  years  of  âge.  Of 
course,  if  onr  children  cannot  learn  reading  in  from  four 
to  six  years,  why  not  give  them  a  few  years  longer,  and 
take  ihese  away  from  their  merry  days  of  childhood  ? 
That  such  a  proposai  could  seriously  hâve  been  made  by 
a  gentleman  upon  whose  opinion  the  iuterest  of  éducation 
in  tins  country  to  a  great  mesure  dépends,  proves  that 
not  ail  Ministêrs  of  Education  are  also  practical  school- 
m  asters. 

If  Lord  Sandon's  proposai  were  acted  upon,  the  rising 
génération  would  not  rise  very  high,  eilher  in  body  or 
intellect  ;  and  twenty  years  hence  the  standard  for  our 
recruits  would  hâve  to  be  lowered  still  more  ;  nay,  the 
very  safety  of  our  homes  and  property  might  be  placed 
in  jeopardy.  Why,  the  proper  -tlace  for  children,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  is  their  home  ;  that  is  the  proper 
Kinder-garten,  where  young  plants  prosper  best.  Kinder- 
garten  and  nurseries  are  only  good  in  exceptional  cases, 
where  children  are  deprived  of  their  natural  guides,  their 
parents  or  relations. 

I  hâve  tested  my  method,  amongst  others,  with  one  of 
my  own  children,  a  girl  just  six  years  of  âge.  Three 
months  ago  she  had  had  no  instruction  whatever  either 
in  reading  or  writing,  now  she  can  read  and  write  as 
well  as  many  children  after  one  or  two  years'  instruction 
by  the  ordinary  methods  ;  and  during  thèse  three  montbs 
I  could  not  spare  more  than  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  daily, 
and  that  not  without  missing  several  weeks. 

Thèse  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  daily  afforded  her  nothing 
but  unmixed  pleasure,  and  I  had  rather  to  curb  her 
eagerness  for  beii  taught  than  to  resort  to  any  kind  of 
stimulus.  Teachers  will  find  also  that  tins  method, 
which  encourages  children  rather  to  flnd  ont  the  words 
themselves  than  to  be  told  by  the  teachej,  enables  them 
to  perform  their  arduous  task  with  less  trouble  to 
themselves  than  the  constant  "  telling  "  of  other  methods. 
My  own  expérience  justifies  me  in  the  expectation  that, 
by  tins  method,  a  whole  class  of  sixty  to  eighty,  consis- 
ting  of  children  of  various  degrees  of  intelligence,  could, 
with  regular  attendance,be  taught  Reading  and  Writing- 
fairly  in  considerably  less  than  twelve  months  by  any 
good  teacher.  Yet  it  is  not  by  speedy  resuit  that  I  wish 
this  method  to  be  judged  ;  for  early  results  are  not  the 
only  test  of  a  method  in  teaching.  Its  chief  claim  for 
the  careful  examination  of  every  teacher  rests,  in  my 
opinion,  upon  its  being  a  clear,  rational,  and  natural 
guide  of  any  child  to  the  fruitful  garden  of  knowledge. 
But  whatever  your  opinion  on  the  subject  may  be,  I 
am  happy  to  hâve  had  an  opportunity  to  place  my  ideas, 
on  what  some  may  consider  the  trivial  subjects  of 
elementary  Reading  and  Writing,  before  an  audience  of 
intelligent  teachers  and  others,  who  take  an  interest  in 
éducation  ;  for  on  no  point  do  I  agrée  more  with  the 
learned  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  to 
this  Collège,  than  on  the  truth,  expressed  so  eloquently 
in  the  Introductory  Lecture  in  January  this  year,  on  the 
importance  of  sound  methods  in  elementary  teaching, 
when  Professor  Joseph  Payne  said  :  "  Whether  the 
child  love  or  hatekuowledge^ — whether  hisfundamental 
notions  of  thing  shall  be  clear  or  cloudy, — whether  lie 
shall  advance  in  bis  course  as  an  intelligent  being,  or  as 
a  machine, — whether  he  shall,  at  last,  leave  school 
stuffed  with  crude  undigested  goblets  of  knowledge,  or 
possessed  of  knowledge  assimilated  by  bis  own  digestion, 
and  therefore  a  source  of  mental  health  and  strength, — 
whether  he  shall  be  lean,  atrophied,  weak,  destitute  of 
the  power  of  self-government  and  self  direction,  or  strong, 
robust,  and  independent  in  thought  and  action, — dépends 
almost  altogether  on  the  manner  in  which  his  earliest 
instruction  is  conducted." 


How  far  I  hâve  succeeded  in  fulfiiling  thèse  conditions 
in  my  proposai  of  a  method  of  teaching  the  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  the  earliest  instruction  of  a  child,  I 
must  now  leave  to  your  judgment. — Educotional  Tivies. 


Teachers  and  Taiiglit. 

Now  that  school  examinations  are  ail  over,  and  teacher 
and  pupil  are  both  resting  for  a  while  from  their  labors, 
parents  and  guardians  will  hâve  the  opportunity,  through 
an  intercourse  less  broken  than  heretofore,  of  judging  to 
what  estent  their  children  or  wards  may  bave  improved, 
or  in  what  respects  they  may  be  considered  déficient. 
During  this  period  of  more  unreserved  intimacy  with  their 
charges,  they  will  also  be  able  from  continuous  obser- 
vation to  pronounce  as  to  the  efflciency  of  our  présent 
school  svstem  and  its  results,  moral,  mental  and  physical 
on  those  subjected  to  it.  We  shall  probably,  then,  be 
only  anticipating  the  thoughts,  if  not  the  words,  of  many 
anxious  parents,  if  we  brielly  call  attention  to  some  of 
what  we,  in  common  with  several  others,  consider  the 
objectionable  features  of  some  even  of  our  best  schools. 

The  pupil,  often  at  the  âge  of  mère  infancy,  is  com- 
pelled,  in  many  cases,  to  spend  six  hours  every  day  in 
almost  unintermitting  attention,  sitting,  for  the  most 
part  ;  and,  as  we  can  well  recall,  generally  nnder  such 
conditions  as  tend  to  make  weariness  of  body  correspond 
with  languor  and  listlessness  of  mind.  To  this  ini- 
prisonment  must  be  added  two  hours  of  preparatory 
study  taken  from  the  remainder  of  the  day,  making,  in 
ail,  eight  hours  of  hard  labor.  And  what  are  the  subjects, 
to  be  enlightened  as  to  which  so  much  time  is  devoted, 
so  much  energy  exerted,  so  much  suffering  endured? 
We  simply  put  the  question.  We  do  not  intend  answer 
ing  it,  except  so  far  as  to  say,  from  personal  expérience, 
that  many  of  them,  and  some  of  those  on  which  most 
time  and  strength  are  expended,  are,  for  ail  practical 
purposes  of  life,  ne.xt  to  useless.  Another  question  that 
suggests  itself  has  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  instruction 
in  thèse  and  other  branches  is  imparted.  And,  in  reply. 
we  appeal  to  many  who  bave  passed  through  the  ordeal 
of  our  schools,  if  i  t  is  not  often  clumsy,  vexatious,  tedious, 
and  uninteresting.  In  very  iew  schools  are  such  important 
subjects  as  history,  geography,  thegroundwork  of  natural 
science,  the  art  of  letter-writing  and  other  branches, 
useful  as  well  as  pleasant,  made  anything  but  a  weari- 
ness of  the  flesh,  and  the  ignorance  which  prevails  among 
many  young  people  who  bave  "finished  their  éducation," 
on  questions  connected  with  them,  is  sumcienl  proof  of 
the  little  benefit  which  they  derived  from  their  study, 
We  hâve  seen  letters  written  by  persons  who  had  passed 
through  the  whole  routine  which  we  would  not  like  to 
receive  from  any  of  our  children. 

The  obvious  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  is  that  there 
is  something  which  needs  reforming  altogether  in  the 
mode  of  condueting  our  schools.  We  think  the  long  hours 
are  a  mistake.  And  only  those  are  anxious  to  retain  them, 
who  are  satisfied  as  long  as  their  children  are  taken  care 
of  and  give  them  no  trouble.  But  popular  préjudice  will, 
we  fear,  continue,  for  a  long  time  to  corne,  to  oppose  any 
réduction.  The  only  remedy  in  this  case,  is  to  employ 
part  of  the  time  of  the  school  attendance  in  the  duty  of 
préparation. 

We  also  object  to  the  toLal  cessation  of  study  during 
two  months  or  more  in  the  year.  During  this  time,  as 
teachers  must  be  aware,  much  of  the  knowledge  pre- 
viously  imparted,  especially  if  there  has  been  anything 
like  "  cramming  "  previous  to  the  examination,  is  for- 
gotten  and  the  habit  of  application  and  attention  seriously 
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impaired.  Fully  a  month  is  required  to  wean  the  mind 
of  a  pupil  after  the  holidays  fi-om  that  of  inaptitude  for 
continuous  study  which  the  dolcc  far  mente  has  induced. 
It  is  farbetterto  work  moderately  ail  theyear  round,  and 
as  there  must  be  holidays  in  the  summer  months,  let 
parents  see  that  a  smalï  portion  of  each  day  be  still 
devoted  to  useful  study  ofsome  kind.  Absolu  te  il  leness 
is  always  injurions. 

We  do  not,  by  any  means,  suppose  that  thèse  remarks 
will  effect  any  immédiate  change  in  the  working  of  our 
schools.  But  we  offer  them,  because  they  express  the 
opinions  of  many  besides  ourselves,  and  because  they  may 
lead  others  to  give  some  thought  to  a  subject  which 
concerns  the  whole  community  in  the  présent  and  still 
more  in  the  future.  If  that  earnest  considération  of  the 
subject,  which  is  its  due,  be  vouchsafed  to  it  by  ail  those 
interested,  we  hâve  no  donbt  that  eventuaîly  such  a 
reform  will  be  introduced  into  our  school  system  as  will 
prove  a  blessing  to  the  génération  that  is  growing  up  and 
to  those  thaï  corne  after  it. — Montréal  Gazette. 


SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 


Close  ©f  the  Scholastic  year  at  Villa  Maria. 

Among  the  many  interesting  séances  which  hâve 
marked  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year  in  the  varions 
educational  institutions  of  Montréal,  none  bave  proved 
more  brilliant  than  "  distribution  day  "  at  Villa  Maria. 
Monklands,  which  raine  otl'with  the  usual  éclat  yesterday 
forenoon  "23rd  .Tune.  This  establishment,  from  its  unri- 
valled  situation— the  size,  airyness  and  comfort  of  the 
building itsélf,  the  large  number  of  pupils,  and  thecomple- 
tenessof  the  system  of  éducation,  hasbecomemost  widely 
known,  not  only  within  the  Dominion  but  throughout 
ail  parts  of  the  neigliboring  States.  As  usual,  a  numerous 
and  fashionable  audience,  including  a  large  number  of 
our  most  prominent  citizens,  filled  to  overflowing  the 
vast  hall  of  the  convent,  decked  with  artistic  taste,  and 
garlanded  with  leafy  hranches  and  fragrant  flowers, 
pleasanl  p'roofs  of  that  summer  so  tardy  tins  year  in  its 
coming.  The  opening  overture.  pianos  and  harps,  was 
followed  by  a  favorite  motif  from  "  La  Traviata,  " 
executed  on  the  same  instruments.  After  this  the  gold 
medal  for  excellence  of  :ooduct  was  awarded  to  Miss 
McCormick.  The  graduâtes  were  then  presented  with 
their  diplomas,  medals  ami  prizes.  Their  names  were  as 
follows  :  The  Misses  Levesque,  Harding,  Ford,  Leprohon, 
McShane,  De  (Irosbois,  Latour,  Globensky,  McGarvey, 
Edsall,  McNamee,  May,  McGuire,  O'Reilly,  McLean, 
Biley,  MacDonald,  McCormick,  Sweeny.  The  prize  for 
Natural  History,  a  handsome  microscope,  given  \<\ 
Edward  Murphy,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  was  awarded  to  Miss 
Levesque.  Miss  Latour  was  the  récipient  of  the  gold 
medal,  for  proficiency  in  domestic  economy,  presented 
b\  Mrs.  M.  P.  Hyan,  of  Montréal.  Then  followed  Rule 
Britannia — ably  rendered — on  harps,  pianos  and  guitars. 
The  two  medalsgiven  by  llis  Excellence  Lord  Dufferin, 
the  Governor  General  of  Canada  bearing  on  one  side  the 
portraits  of  Lord  and  Lady  Dufferin,  and  on  the  reverse 
the  Dominion  Arms,  were  then  presented — the  silver  to 
Miss  Annie  McGarvey,  the  bronze  to  Miss  Brassard. 
Congratulatory  letters  from  Bas  Excellency  to  the  happy 
winners  of  thèse  high  distinctions  were  then  read  aloud 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  Leblanc.  A  few  touching  words  of 
felicitation  were  also  addressed  to  them  on  'lie  part  of 
their  companions  by  Miss  May  and  Miss  Tache.  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home  "    played    on    four  harps.    with    veiy    fine 


effect,  followed.  Miss  Leprohon  then  recited  a  poetical 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrous  Margaret  Bour- 
geois, fou  ndress  of  the  order  of  the  Congrégation  Notre 
Dame,  the  sisters  of  which  are  at  the  head  of  so  many 
flourishing  educational  establishments,  notably  Villa 
Maria.  We  subjoin  the  poem  alluded  to,  éloquent  of 
those  far  offdays  when  Sister  Bourgeois  first  landed  on 
our  shores  ;  and  beheld,  instead  of  our  présent  beautiful 
city  with  palatial  homes  and  stately  public  édifices,  vast 
lorests  and  a  few  settlers'  cabins  surrounded  by  wooden 
palisades. 

How  many  such  days,  triomphant  and  bri 
Hâve  ûlled  Villa  Maria  with  golden  lighl 
Sine  Hrst  'bove  thé  portai  the  statue  l'air 
Of  our  lady  was  placed  with  hymn  ami  prayer, 
Ami  the  sweel  name  given — borne  since  llien — 
Name  precious  to  angels  and  unto  men. 

How  many  a  time  in  this  dear  old  hall. 
Hâve  pupils  ami  teachers  gathered  ail 
To  crown  true  merit  with  wreath  and  prize, 
And  bring  glad  light  to  young  sparkling  i 
To  hearts  of  parents  and  friends  a 
k'nhke  Earth's  pleasur  s — withoul  ulloy. 

How  many  who  passed  their  childhood  h' 
Ami  to  whom  each  familiar  spot  was  dear, 
When  later  launched  on  lif^'s  glitt'ring  scène, 
Throughout  ail  changes  bave  faithful  been — 
Though  the  word  might  tempt,  and  pleasure  woo — 
To  Margaret  Bourgeois1  liiù'h  teachings  true. 

It  is  now  two  hundred  years  ami  more 
Since  first  set  foot  on  Canadian  shore 
That  saint-like  heroine,  Tait-  ami  pure, 
Prepared  ail  things  l'or  Christ  to  endure  ; 
Resigning  ail  kindred — ail  earthly  lies, 
And  lier  sunny  home  neath  (air  France's  ski.'-. 

A  dreary,  Ione  sight  for  lier  le  see 
Was  our  infant  city  of  Villa  Marie  ! 
True,  proud  Si.  Lawrence  with  silver  I 
Laved  softly  the  baso  of  our  island  hem". 
But  frowning  forest  and  tangled  wood 
Made  the  fuel  a  drearj  solitude; 

Nor  mansion,  chapel,  no.i  glinting  spire 
Rcflected  tic  sunset's  fading  'ire  ; 
'fie'  wigwèm  sent  up  its  l'aint  Mie'  smoke, 
The  owlet's  shill  ery  the  siiiinoss  broke, 
w'hile  the  colons'  rude  huts  ungainly  stood 
Within  the  frai]  palisades  of  wi 

Undaunted  by  fearofthe  savage  foe, 

Wild  midnight  blaze,  or  the  assassin's  blow  ; 

Gareless  of  suffering — famine — want — 

Thaï  haunted  the  settlers  like  spectres  gaunt, 

sister  Bourgeois  bail  Lui  one  ho] ne  aim  : 

To  humbly  work  in  lier  Master's  name. 

ICindlj  she  gathered  around  1er  ki 

The  duskj  daughters,  unfettered — free — 
(  if  the  Horesl  tribes,  and  with  woman 
Snnobling,  softening  each  youthful  I 

Fashioned  them  with  true  womanli I. 

Slow  unto  evil  and  prompt  tu  do  good 

Ami  theii  ,  sisters  liad  full  share 

In  tins  noble  hei  ider  care  : 

Aiel  grew  up  holdini 
The  sacred  duties  of  woman's  spl 
Adding  the  flrmness  and  c  .-li — 

Chief 1  of  our  ses  in  days  gone  by. 

Margaret  Bourgeois'  daughters  liavo  nob] 

Responded  unie  her  m\  stic  call  ; 

Through  snnshine  and  |  ij     11  •  m  -h  storm  and  pain— - 

In  one  unfailing,  unbrokcn  chain 

Of  teachers  devoted — nanght  lefl  un 

To  i ii  1  ii  1  tli"  bigh  task  lu  her  begun, 
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For  ourselves  ;  sweet  sisters,  the  duty  ours 

To  Ireasurc  the  teachings  of  girlhood's  hours, 

Bringing  with  us  hence,  as  a  holy  spell 

That  amid  life's  snares  will  shield  us  well, 

The  lessons  with  wisdom  and  virtue  fraught, 

By  the  foundress  bequeathed — by  lier  daughters  taught. 

it  vvas  n ow  the  turn  of  the  Undergraduates  to  receive 
their  prizes  and  distinctions,  the  gold  medal  for  excellenoe 
of  conduct  in  this  course  being  awarded  to  Miss  Brennan. 
The  superior  course  came  next,  after  which  a  magnificent 
morceau  entitled  :  Le  Réveil  du  Lion- — Caprice  héroique 
de  Kontski,  drew  forth  anew  the  applause  of  the  audience. 
The  members  of  the  senior  and  junior  classes  received 
their  well  earned  rewards.  A  spirited  dialogue  in  French 
and  vocal  sacred  music  followed  ;  and  then  arose  from 
harps,  pianos  and  guitars,  the  well  known  strains  of  the 
National  Anthem  announcing  the  conclusion  of  a  séance 
that  had  proved  throughout,  to  ail  présent,  a  period  of 
unalloyed  and  complète  enjoyment. — Montréal  Gazette. 

Polyteclmic  School. 

An  examination  of  the  polyteclmic  class  in  connection 
with  the  Catholic  School  Commissioners'   Commercial 
Academy,  on  the  Plateau,  was  held  last  night  23rd  June, 
at  [eight  o'clock.    The  examination    was  conducted  by 
Principal  U.  E.  Archambeault  and  the  associate  professors 
of  the  school,  and  was  attended  by  Rev.  Mr.  Nolan,  S.  J., 
Rev.  Mr.  Billion,  S.S.,  and  the  friends  of  the  pupils.    The 
polyteclmic  class  is  a  new  feature  in  our  public  school 
System,  having  been  established  only  two  years  ago  to 
meet  the  urgent  demand  for  scientiiic  éducation.    The. 
class  is  as  yet  very  small,  consisting  of  only  five  students, 
of  whom  two  are  in  their  first  year  and  three  in  their 
second  year.    R  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  progress 
made  by  the  class  so  far  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory  ; 
though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  small  attendance 
detracts  materially  from  the  usefulness  of  the  school     R 
is  encouraging  to  believe,  however,  that  when  the  emi- 
nently  practical  character  of  the  instruction  given  hère 
and  its  great  advantages  are  known  and  appreciated,  a 
large  number  of  young  men  will  hasten  to  avail  them 
selves  for  those  useful  arts  and  professions  which  require 
a  preparatory  scientific  training  and  which  bave  been 
hitherto  almost  totally  neglected  by  Canadian  youth  in 
search  of  a  calling.  We  hâve  been  asked  to  bring'to  public 
notice  the  great  advantages  offered  by  this  class,  and  we 
do  so  in  the  full  confidence  that  it  needs  only  to  be  known 
to  become  widely  popular,  for,  hère,  the  architect,  the 
engineer,   the   chemist,  the  builder,  the   mechanic,  the 
manufacturer,  may  obtain  that  solid  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  a  high    professional   réputation.    The 
subjects  of  examination  were  pratical,  the  démonstrations 
on   the   blàckboard  by  géométrie,  algebraïc  and  other 
problems  sbowing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  fundamental 
principles.    The  readiness  with  which  the  différent  for- 
mula; were  given  in  chemistry,  is  worthy   of  spécial 
mention.  The  students  are  Messrs.  E.  Vanier,  S.  Pariseau 
and  W.  Haynes  ;  of  the  first  year  Messrs,  E.  Marceau  and 
E.  Papineau.    The  questions  put  by  the  examiners  were 
searching  and  exhaustive  and  although  several  failures 
occured,  the  answers  were  on  the  whole  very  creditable 
to  the  class.    In  natural  philosophy,  the  principle  of  the 
refraction  of  light,  the  construction  of  electric  batteries, 
atmospheric   pressure,   the   "displacement    of  water  by 
iloating  bodies,  the  density  of  gases,  &c,  were  explained 
and  formula;  given.    In  chemistry  the  nature  of  simple 
and  [compound  bodies,   the    properties    of  metals  and 
metalloids  of  Jgases,  acids,  alkalies,  etc.,  were  shown,  as 
well  as  the  compounding  and  decompounding  of  bodies, 
and  the  formala?  ;  also,  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts,  such 


as  alcoholic  fermentation,  manufacture  of  soap,  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  bleaching  with  chlorine,  fixing  colours  in 
photography,  etc.  In  geology  the  best  varieties  of  iron 
and  copper  ores  were  pointed  out  ;  the  nature  of  coal 
formations,  the  components  of  feldspar,  &c,  were  also 
explained.  In  mechanics,  the  steam  engine  was  dissected 
and  the  various  Systems  of  cut-off  valves,  sliding  locomo- 
tive valves,  différences  in  the  European  and  American 
System  of  locomotives,  &.C.,  illustrated.  n  architecture, 
Mr.  Pariseau  was  called  upon  to  expiai.;  the  différence 
between  basilicas  and  churches.  He  also  particularized 
the  Byzantine  style,  instancing  the  churches  of  St.  Sophia 
and  of  St.  Mark's  (Venice)  as  the  principal  buildings  of 
this  style  andreferred  to  the  transition  from  the  Byzantine 
to  the  Roman.  The  examination  being  over,  Mr. 
Archambault  addressed  the  visitors,  briefly  explaining  to 
them  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  had  to  contend, 
and  thanking  them  for  the  interest  they  had  shown  in 
his  efforts  to  establish  a  scientific  school,  after  which  the 
class  was  dismissed  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 

We  cannot  close  without  mentioning  the  very  credi- 
table designs  exhibited  by  the  pupils.  Among  thèse,  the 
architectural  designs  in  sepia  by  Mr.  J.  0.  E.  Marceau 
were  especially  worthy  of  notice.  Mr.  Haynes,  Mr.  Parent 
and  others  exhibited  very  creditable  mechanical  designs 
and  topographical  plans,  and  altogether  much  skill  and 
talent  were  visible  in  this  départaient. — Montréal  Gazette. 

Bisliop's  Collège,  I,05inoxville. 

The  annual  Convocation  for  the  conferring  of  degrees 
in  Arts  and  Medicine,  and  for  transacting  other  business, 
took  place  in  the  Collège  Hall,  on  Thursday,  24th  June, 
at  2.30  p.  m.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Hon.  George 
lrvine,  M.  P.  P.,  who  had  been  previously  elected  to  the 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  University,  rendered  vacant 
by  the  lamented  death  of  the  Hon.  Edward  ;Hale.  The 
Chancellor  was  supported  by  their  Lordships  the  Bishops 
of  Québec  and  Montréal,  respectively  Président  and 
Vice-Président  of  the  corporation,  and  also  by  the  newly- 
elected  Vice-Chancellor,  R.  W.  Heneker,  Esq.  There  was 
a  large  attendance  of  old  members  and  friends,  of  the 
Institution.  Proceedings  were  commenced  by.the  confer- 
ring of  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  upon  the  Chan- 
cellor and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  then  presented  by  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Médecine,  for  the  degree  of  D.  M.,  M.  D.  : 
Messrs.  Pigeon,  Davis  and  Gouin,  in  regular  course,  and 
Prof.  Fuller,  M.  D.,  of  McGilt  Collège,  for  an  ad  eundem 
degree.  The  Rev.  Principal  of  the  Collège  next  presented 
the  Rev.  Professor  Roe,  one  of  the  original  alumni  of  the 
Collège,  and  G.  B.  Shaw,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Médical  Faculty  for  the  degré  of  M.  A. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  then  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  B  .A.  :  Messrs.  Nicolls,  Montizambert'and  Young. 
Messrs.  Webster,  Grier,  Weatherdon,  P.  H.  Keays,  J. 
Keays,  Bothwell,  Bishop,  Colstou  and  Lyster,  were  then 
formaly  matriculated  as  members  of  the  University. 
After  the  reading  of  the  Classical,  Divinity  and  Mathe- 
matical  reports,  forwarded  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Norman, 
Rev.  J.  Brock,  and  H.  H.  Miies,  esq,  L.  L.  D.  the  prizes 
for  the  successful  competitors  in  each  subject  were 
presented  by  the  Chancellor  : 

Classics — Messrs.  Nicolls,  Simpson  and  Colston. 

Divinity — Messrs.  Nicolls  and  Simpson. 

Matheniatics— Mr.  Young,  who  had  gained  with  crédit 
the  Mathematical  scholarship  for  the  year  1875. 

English    Essay    (prize    dividedi — Messrs.  Nicolls  and 
Bothwell. 

Mountain  Jubilee  scholarship— Mr.  Simpson. 

Prizes  for  the  best  primary  and  final  examinations  in 
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he  Médical  course  were  then  conferred  upon  Dr.  Davis, 
and  for  Anatomy  and  Dissection  on  Mr.  Wm.  Young. 
The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  the  classical  examiner, 
the  Rev.  R.  W.  Norman,  M.  A.,  who  spoke  with  satisfac 
tion  of  the  progress  of  the  Collège  and  School,  under  its 
récent  difficulties,  and  expressed  his  full  confidence  in  its 
increased  prosperity  if  those  under  its  system  endeavored 
to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  advantages  oilered 
them.  Mr.  Norman  also  stated  the  présent  occasion 
would  probably  be  the  last  time  that  he  could  look 
forward  to  filling  the  office  of  classical  examiner  for 
some  time  to  come.  Dr.  Nicholls  there  npon  asked 
permission  to  offer  the  best  thanks  of  the  University  to 
Mr.  Norman  for  the  kindness  and  ability  with  which  for 
fîve  years  he  had  perfornied  the  duties  of  examiner  in 
classics  of  both  the  collège  and  the  school,  and  to  express 
their  sincère  regrets  that  lie  would  no  longer  fill  the  post. 
This  proposition  was  most  enthusiastically  received.  The 
Rev.  J.  Brock  then  made  a  few  appropriate  remarks  upon 
the  divinity  and  junior  mathematics  of  the  students, 
speaking  in  high  terms  of  Messrs.Nicolls  and  Simpson,  and 
favorably  of  Mr.  Colston.  Dr.  Pigeon  then  delivered  the 
valedictory  of  the  graduâtes  in  medicine,  was  followed 
by  Dr.  Campbell,  Registrar  of  the  Médical  Faculty  of 
Bishop's  Collège.  Mr.  Nicolls  deMvered  a  brief"  but 
interesting  valedictory  address  in  behalf  of  those  who 
had  recently  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and 
had  Unis  completed  tbeir  Collège  course.  Effective 
speeches  were  then  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  Québec, 
E.  Brooks,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Heneker.  The  first  dwelt  on 
the  very  gratifying  fact  that  the  Collège  wasnow  entirely 
free  of  debt,  which  had  hitherto  hampered  its  progress  ; 
that  a  larger  number  of  students  had  been  admitted  as 
matriculants  than  he  could  ever  remember,  and  that  the] 
institution  was  now  in  possession  of  the  new  school  [ 
buildings,  admirable  in  their  arrangements  in  ail  respects, 
and  especially  as  regards  safety,  spaciousness  and  ventil- 
lation.  Mr.  Brooks  spoke  warmly  of  the  success  of  the 
Collège  and  the  benefits  which  it  had  bestowed  upon  the 
community,  and  urged  that  the  senior  département 
should  be  rendered  more  popular  by  the  addition  of  a 
Faculty  in  Law  and  Départements  of  Civil  Engineering! 
and  Applied  Science.  Vice  Chancellor  Heneker  informed  j 
the  Convocation,  as  Chairman  oftheBuildingCommittee, 
that  the  expenses  of  the  new  school  buildings  would  be 
defrayed  partly  ont  of  theinsurancemonies,  without  anv 
trenching  on  the  Collège  funds,  and  partly  ont  of  privât!- 
subscriptions,  and  that  when  ail  the  latter  were  paid  the 
fabric,  which  in  every  way  reflects  the  highest  crédit  on 
Mr.  G.  G.  Bryant,  the  contractor,  would  be  handed  over 
to  the  governing  body  free  of  debt.  Dr.  David  had  the 
pleasure  st  stating  that  as  a  médical  man  lie  had  carefully 
examined  the  new  school  house,  and  could  distinctly 
affina  that  the  ventilation  and  sanilary  conditions 
generally  could  not  be  improved.  The  Chancellor  con- 
cluded  jhis  aadress  by  assuring  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  University  of  lus  warm  interest  in  its 
welfare  and  his  readines  to  assist  it  on  every  occasion. 

Almost  every  address  was  prefaced  bv'deep  regrets 
expressed  at  the  loss  which  the  Collège  lias  sustained  by 
the  death  ef  the  lato  Chancellor,  so  long  its  patron  and 
faithful  friend,  while  its  members  were  congratulated  at 
the  appointmenl  to  the  respective  offices  of  Chancellor 
and  Vice-Chancellor,  oftwogentlrinpiisohighlyqualified 
as  the  lion,  George  Irvine  and  Mr.  Heneker. 

The  conversazione  ordinarily  held  by  the  students  was 
this  year  omitted  ont  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Chancellor,  and  in  conséquence  the  boys  of  the  school 
went  home  by  the  afternoou  train,  their  prizes  having 
l u  distributed  by  the  Chancellor  earlier  m  the  day. 


SCHOOL  PRIZE  LIST. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor-General's  silver  medal  (Classics), 
Harnilton  ;  do  bronze  iMatheniatics ■.,  Ogden. 

Chancellor's  prize — Form  V.,  llamilton. 

Classical  prize—  Form  IV.,  Boswell  ;  Form  III.,  Welch. 

General  Proticiency — Form  IL,  not  awarded  ;  upper  Ist, 
Mclntyre  ;  lower  lst,  Tupper. 

Irvine  Mathematical  prize — Form  I.,  Macdonaltl,  mi. 

Divinity — I  st  prize,  Hamilton  and  Heneker  [ceg)  ;  -nd,  Pearce  ; 
3rd,  Emmet,  max.  ;  4th,  Koss,  ma. 

English  subjects — "  Old  Boys"   prize,  History  and   English 

Literature,  Campbell,   max  ;  2nd  prize,  Petry, ;  3rd,  do, 

Mclntyre  ;  4th,  do  Tupper. 

French — lst  Prize,  Campbell,  max  ;  ?nd  do,  Joly  max;  3rd 
do,  Mclntyre  ;  4th  do,  Tupper. 

Mr.  Galton's  extra  prize,  Heneker. 

Greek  and  Latin  Grammar  (Upper  School) — llamilton. 

Greek  Grammar  (Lower  School) — Winslow. 

Latin  Grammar  (Lower  School)— Pearce. 

Spelling  (Upper  School)  — Campbell  max. 

Spelling  iMiddle  School ■ — Winslow. 

Spelling  (Lower  School) — White,  ma. 

Rector's  Prize,  Heneker. 

Bertliicr  Grsiimiiar  Srhool. 

The  annual  examination  of  the  above  institution  look 
place  on  the  24th  June.  There  were  présent  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  Merrick,  M.  A.,  Examiner  and  Secretary  of 
Truscees  ;  the  Rev.  G.  Forneret,  Lt.  Colonel  Hanson, 
H.  W.  Coyle,  Esq.,  besides  other  friends.  The  pupils 
were  examined  viva  voce  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Merrich.  the 
Rev.  Principal  McManus,  Mr.  Kneeland,  Assistant  Master, 
and  Miss  Amaron,  teacher  of  French.  The  answers  were 
highly  satisfactory.  The  Rev.  Principal  then  made  a  few 
remarks,  in  the  course  of  which  he  paid  ajust  tribute  to 
the  character  and  ability  of  Mr.  Kneeland,  who  was 
about  to  leave  the  school  to  undertake  other  duties.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Merrick  then  said  a  few  words  of  encouragement 
to  the  pupils,  after  which  Master  f  imuel  Christian  read 
a  valedictory.  The  prizes  were  then  distributed.  Annexed 
is  the  prize  list  : 

SENIOR    DIVISION. 

General  Standing—],  R.  H.  Klock  ;  2,  Miss  E.  Cléments  ;  3, 
W.  Arnold 

Punctality.,— Chas.  Arnold. 

Grammar  — Dunn  and  Klock. 

Geography  — Klock. 

History. — E.  Cléments. 

Spelling. — E.  Cléments. 

Reading.— W.  B-  Robb. 

Writing.— Greene. 

Arithmetic. — Klock  and  H.  Lunan. 

A  lgebra. — Klock. 

Geometry.     Klock. 

French.— E  Cléments,  W.  Arnold  and  J.  Burnet 

Latin  — E.  Cléments  and  Klock. 

Book  keeping  — Klock. 

Composition. — Burnet. 

English  Literature. — Dunn. 

Drawing  — Greene 

JUNIOR    DIVISION. 

Gen.  Standing — 1  S.Christian  ;  2B  Cléments;  3  J.  P.  Arnold] 

Conduot — W.  Lund,  E.  Ransom  and  A.  Ramsom. 

Punctuality—  W.  Bibbard. 

Grammar — S  Christian. 

Geography — J.  P.  Arnold,  Cléments  and  A.  .McManus. 

History     H-  H.  King. 
Dictation — C   Forneret  and  Lopez. 
Reading — I.  Forneret  and  Hanison. 
Writing — Uhristion. 

Aritlimetic — Christian. 

Krench — lï.  Clément*. 

Composition — E.  Lucia. 

oliject  Lossons— W  Hibbard. 

Drawing—  Victor  Forneret. 

Book-keeping— Christian. 

General  Progress — Aaron  Ransom,  W.  McManus. 
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A  spelling  match  was  then  held  in  the  two  divisions 
for  prizes  presented  by  Mr.  Merrick,  which  were  taken  by 
Klock  (Senior  Division)  and  G.  Forneret  (Junior  Division). 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passedto  Mr.  Christian  of  Montréal, 
and  Mr.  Lunan  of  Sorel,  and  Rev.  W.  Merrick,  for  prizes 
oifered  for  compétition  in  the  School. 

IVXcGilI  Noi-iiml  Schooi. 

ANNUAL  PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

The  distribution  of  diplomas  to  the  successful  sludents 
at  the  Annual  Midsummer  Examinations  of  the  McGill 
Normal  School,  took  place  on  the  25th  June.  Hon. 
Judge  Day,  in  the  absence  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  De  Boucher- 
ville,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  presiding.  There  were 
also  présent  Dr.  Miles,  representing  the  Minister  of 
Public  Institution  Principal  Dawson,  of  McGill  Collège, 
Chairman  of  the  Normal  School  Committee,  Hon.  James 
Ferrier  and  Mr.  Peter  Redpath,  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  W.  Lunn,  Revds.  Dean  Bond,  Dr.  Jenkins,  Dr. 
Taylor,  Rev.  R.  Laing,  W.  C.  Baynes,  B.  A.,  Dr.  Baker 
Edwards,  Professors  Andrews  and  MeGregor,  and  others. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  citizens  and  friends. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong  opened  the  proceedings  with 
prayer. 

The  Chairman  briefly  addressed  the  meeting  expressing 
regret  at  the  absence  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  DeBoucherville, 
.'nid  congratulating  the  students  on  their  diligence  during 
the  past  year,  wished  them  a  long  carcer  of  usefulness 
and  prosperity. 

Principal  Hicks  then  read  bis  annual  report,  which 
states  that  during  the  past  year  the  students  had  shewn 
a  marked  désire  to  fit  themselves  for  their  future  profes- 
sional  duties,  and  would  thereby  be  a  beneflt  to  the 
Province.  118  persons  had  applied  for  admittance  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year — 101  females  and  17  maies  ; 
of  the  latter  two  were  Ùniversity  graduâtes,  who  en tered 
according  to  ordinary  régulations.  Of  the  présent  total, 
120,  68  were  from  the  country  aud  52  from  Montréal.  A 
large  number  of  those  applying  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  had  already  been  in  the  institution,  and  re-entered 
to  study  for  higher  diplomas.  He  recommended  seventy. 
five  students  for  certificates, — five  for  academy,  twenty- 
seven  for  model  school,  and  forty-three  for  elementary 
school  diplomas  ;  raising  the  total  number  granted  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  institution  to  942.  He  stated  that 
the  students  in  the  past  had  faithfully  redeemed  their 
pledges  by  becoming  teachers  in  tins  Province.  Of  the 
71  successful  students  during  the  session  of  1873-4,  36  are 
at  présent  teaching,  and  the  remainder  re-entered  the 
Institution  with  the  exception  of  8,  who  are  for  the 
présent  unavoidably  prevented;  from  attending.  The 
attention  shewn  by  the  students  in  observing  order  and 
discipline  was  referred  to  and  the  model  schools  declared 
to  be  an  important  adjunct  to  the' tràining  school  forming 
an  indispensable  portion  of  the  tràining  of  the  students, 
and  in  ail  respects  everything  that  could  bedesired.  Mr. 
*F.  W.  Hicks,  présides  over  the  youngmen's département, 
Miss  F.  W.  Murray  and  Miss  L.  Derrick  respectively  over 
the  young  ladies  and  primary  départements.  The 
labours  of  city  clergymen  in  afforaing  religious  instruc- 
tion is  noted,  also  the  urgent  need  of  repairing  the  school 
before  next  session — a  fact  he  had  called  attention  to  in 
almost  every  previous  report — and  the  necessity  of  its 
early  enlargement  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  at  présence 
felt  in  relation  to  both  the  higher  and  lower  schools  and 
which  in  a  large  degree  hinders  the  carrying  out  of  the 
purposes  for  which  the  tràining  schools  were  established. 
The  report  concludes  with  expressions  of  thanks  to  the 
committee  and  to  Dr.  Dawson,   the   chairman,   for  bis 


kindly  endeavours  towards  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
Institution  during  the  p&st  session. 

The  diplomas  were  then  presented  to  the  students  by 
the  Principal,  assisted  by  Dr.  Miles,  and  the  prizes  by 
the  Hon.  Judge  Day  who  bestowed  words  of  commen- 
dation  on  the  récipients.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
list  : 

UÏÏIVERSITY   GRADUATES. 

1 .  Ernest  M.  Taylor,  of  Stanstead  :  Academy  diplomas. 

1.  Jane  Reason,  of  Québec:  The  Earl  of  DufFerin  prizo,  silver 
medal  and  honourable  mention  in  Greek,  Latin,  hydrostatics, 
mechanics,  trigonometry,  gèometry  and  drawing. 

2.  Andrew  Stewart,  of  Howick  :  The  Earl  ofDufFerin's  prize, 
bronze  medal,  and  hnourable  mention  in  Greek,  hydrostatics, 
trigonometry  and  gèometry. 

3.  David  M.  Gilmore,  of  Havelock  :  Honourable  mention  in 
gèometry  and  trigonometry. 

4.  Jane  Scroggie,  of  Montréal  :  Honourable  mention  in  elo- 
cution. 

MODEL    SCnOOL   DIPL01IS. 

1.  Marguerita  Francis,  of  Prescott,  Ont:  Honourable  mention 
in  history,  éducation,  geography,  English  grammar,  English 
grammar,  English  composition,  English  literature,  writing, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  gèometry,  elocution,  French  and  instru- 
mental music. 

2.  Martha  Warsup  of  Laprairie  :  Prince  of  Wales  medal  and 
prize,  honourable  mention  in  history,  éducation,  georaphy, 
English,  grammar,  English  composition,  English  literature, 
writing.  arithnietic,  algebra,  mensuration,  elocution,  Latin  and 
agricuïtural  chemistry. 

3.  Grâce  Hendrie,  of  Montréal  :  Honourable  mention  in 
history,  éducation,  geography,  English  grammar,  English  com- 
position, English  literature,  arithmetic,  gèometry,  mensuration, 
elocution  and  agricuïtural  chemistry. 

4.  Aima  Jubb,  of  Montréal  :  Honourable  mention  in  English 
composition,  writing,  elocution,  French,  agricuïtural  chemistry, 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  drawing. 

5.  Georgina  Hunter  of  Montréal  :  Honorable  mention  in 
éducation,  English  grammar,  English  composition,  gèometry, 
elocution,  chemistry  and  idstrumental  music. 

6.  Elizabeth  Ross,  of  Gould,  P.  Q.  :  Honourable  mention  in 
éducation,  gèometry,  book-keeping,  Latin  and  instrumental 
music. 

7.  Béatrice  Graham,  of  Huntington  :  Honourable  mention  in 
éducation,  geography,  Fnglish  grammar,  English  composition, 
elocution,  French,  instrumental  music  and  drawing. 

8.  Fanny  Edwards,  of  Montréal  :  Honourable  mention  in 
history,  composition,  writing,  agricuïtural  chemistry  and  elocu- 
tion. 

9.  Alexander  Weir,  of  Montréal  :  Honourable  mention  in 
history,  composition,  book-keeping,  gèometry  and  Latin. 

1U.  Jessie  Weir,  of  Québec  :  Honourable  mention  in  English 
grammar,  Latin,  French  and  instrumental  music. 

11.  Jessie  Algar,  of  Stormont  :  Honourable  mention  in 
educotion,  English  grammar,  English  composiiion,  elocution 
and  vocal  music. 

12.  Blanche  Smith,  of  Montréal  :  Honourable  mention  in 
English  grammar. 

13.  Catherine  Harper,  of  Montréal. 

14.  Margaret  Williams,  of  Montréal  :  Honourable  mention  in 
English  grammar. 

15.  Louisa  Woods,  of  Montréal  :  Honourable  mention  in 
drawing. 

16.  Alexander  Struthers,  of  Philipsburg  ;  Honourable  men- 
tion iu  mensuration. 

17.  Mary  Ann  Dawson,  of  Montréal  :  Honourable  mention  in 
elocution,  instrumental  music  and  drawing. 

18.  Robert  Struthers,  of  Philipsburg  :  Honourable  mention 
in  arithmetic  and  gèometry. 

19.  Emma  Charl ton,  of  Montréal. 

20.  Jessie  Maver,  of  Montréal:  Honourable  mention  in  elo 
cution. 

21.  Julia  Sutton,  of  Edwardstown,  Q.  :  Honourable  mention 
in  éducation. 

22.  Agnes  Smith,  of  Pointe  Claire. 

23.  Mary  Marshall,  of  Montréal. 

24.  Mary  Scrogge,  of  Montréal. 

25.  Charlotte  Currie,  of  Montréal. 

26.  Margaret  Maguire,  of  Montréal. 

27.  Mary  Allan,  of  English  River,  Q. 
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Honourable   mention 
Ilonourable  mention 


ELEMEXTARY    SCUOOL    DIPLOMAS. 

1.  Harriet  Bothwell,  of  Durham  :  J.  C.  Wùson,  Prize  and 
Ilonourable  mention  in  éducation,  arithmetic,  elocution, 
botany  and  drawing. 

2.  Clarissa  Butler,  of  Kinsey  :  Ilonourable  mention  in  history, 
English  literature,  arithmetic,  French  and  elocution. 

3.  Mary  J.  Publes,  of  Montréal  :  Honourablo  mention  in 
history,  éducation,  English  grammar,  English  literature,  French 
and  elocution. 

4.  Honora  Sheehan,  of  Montréal  :  Ilonourable  mention  in 
history,  éducation,  English  grammar,  writing,  book-keeping, 
arithmetic,  French  and  vocal  music. 

5.  Margaret  H.  Stewart,  of  St.  Anicot  :  Honorable  mention 
in  geography,  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geo- 
mesry. 

6.  Christian  Richardson,  of  Montréal  :  Honorable  mention  in 
French. 

7.  Mary  E.  Armitage,  of  Durham  :  Honourable  mention  in 
writing,  arithmetic,  algebra,  elocution  and  book-keeping. 

8.  Francis  C.  Haney,  of  Laketield  :  Ilonourable  mention  in 
liistory,  éducation,  arithmetic,  and  geometry. 

9.  Eva  Stigsby,  of  United  States  :  Honourable  mention  in 
history,  éducation,  geography,  writing,  book-keepin,  arithmetic 
and  elocution. 

10.  Alice  Bail,  of  Bolton,  Q.  :  Honorable  mention  in  éduca- 
tion, arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry. 

11.  Isabella  Dunkerley,    of  Montréal  ; 
in  writing,  éducation  and  botany. 

12.  Isabella  E.  Cairnie,  of  Melbourne 
in  history  and  geography. 

13.  Agnes  Muir,  of  South  Oeorgia  :  Ilonourable  mention  in 
history,  éducation  and  English  composition. 

14.  Géorgie  Fuller,  of  Chatham  :  Honourable  mention  in 
arithmetic. 

Elizabeth  Scott  of  Montréal. 

16.  Alice  E.  Perrin,   of  Montréal  : 
geography  and  elocution. 

17.  Mary  M.  Gordon,   of  Montréal 
history. 

18.  Elizabeth  Mealley,  of  Prescott,  Ont:  Honourable  mention 
in  geography. 

19.  Elizabeth  Malthy,  of  Montréal 
vocal  music. 

20.  Mary  J.  YVilkinson  of  Chicoutimi 

21.  Louisa  A.  Carrigan;  of  Montréal 
geography  and  arithmetic. 

22.  Elizabeth  M.  Fraser,  of  Montréal 

23.  Deelt  Shufelt,  of  Montréal. 

24.  Abbie  Squire,  of  Sutton. 
'25.  Janet  Turner,  of  Beauharnois. 

26.  Caroline  Dawson,  of  Montréal 
éducation. 

27.  Agnes  (Jreenshields,  of  Montréal 
in  éducation. 

28.  Elizabeth  Tickel,   of  Montréal 
arithmetic. 

29.  Francis  M.  Cutter,  of  Sutton. 

30.  Emma  J.  Whito,  of  Montréal. 

31.  Mary  A.  Stephen  of  Montréal. 

32.  Anne  M.  Condie.  of  Howick  : 

33.  Emma  V.  Shufelt,  of  Brome  : 

34.  Ida  Lyons,  of  Montréal. 

35.  Alexander  Dey,  of  Glengarry. 

36.  Mary  A.  Curran,  of  St.  Johns. 

37.  Elizabeth  Baker,  of  Montréal  : 

38.  Grâce  B.  Harper,  of  Montréal  : 

39.  Maria  C.  Brown,  of  Québec. 

40.  Kebecca  Gillis,  of  Inverness. 

41.  Carmen  Walker,  of  Cramahe. 

43.  Eugénie  Auger,  of  St.  Hyacinthe. 
43.  Ilelen  McClaughlin,  of  Montréal 

At  the  conclusion  of  thc  distribution, 

Miss  M.  Francis  read  the  valedictory  address,  in  which 
expressions  of  the  deepest  respect  and  regard  .  •■<■  offered 
to  Principal  Hicks  ;  regret  at  the  termina  tion  of  their 
pleasant  and  brief  intercourse  together,  a  high  apprécia 
tion  of  the  benefits  derived  front  the  institute,  aiiil  a  hope 
of  increascd  usefulness  in  their  présent  sphère  are 
expressed. 
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Professor  Robin,  School  Inspector  to  the  Protestant 
Board  of  School  Commissioners  followed  in  an  interesting 
address  to  the  students  aa  to  the  best  mode  of  ensuring 
the  proper  training  of  a  child  both  mentally  and  physi 
cally.  He  further  expressed  his  conviction  that  children 
could  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  éducation  earlier  than 
is  the  gênerai  rule,  and  thattowithout  endangering  their 
health.  At  présent  thèse  subjects  were  taught  too  late  ; 
and  in  most  schools  very  imperfectly.  A  child  of  seven 
years  of  âge  should  be  able  to  read  and  write  tolerably 
well,  and  solve  problems  in  multiplication,  and  this 
without  interfering  in  the  least  with  its  childish  pleasures. 
By  a  wise  course  of  instruction  at  twelve  years  of  âge,  it 
would  hâve  a  good  idea  of  two  languages,  read  a 
newspaper  with  pleasure,  and  converse  on  common  topics 
with  ordinary  propriety,  but  in  order  to  do  this  increascd 
facilities  mu  st.  be  provided  to  enable  them  to  teach  more 
thoroughly  and  rapidly  than  hitherto. 

Rev.  R.  Laing  expressed  pleasure  to  lînd  that  thc 
students  had  proved  themselves  more  than  equal  to  one 
of  the  severest  courses  of  training  in  the  Dominion.  There 
was  a  certain  degree  of  sadness  and  regret  in  thecomple 
tion  of  almost  any  work  and  he  was  sure  his  hearers  felt 
regret  at  parting  after  their  brief  intercourse  and 
completion  of  their  arduous  tasks.  This  regret,  however, 
they  could  convert  iuto  motive  power  by  making  a  fîrm 
résolve  to  complète  any  good  project  once  begun.  They 
had  a  great  work  before  them — one  of  the  noblest  that 
could  be  pursued  by  either  man  or  woman,  that  of 
teaching  their  fellowmen — but  before  they  could  be  truc 
teachers  those  principles  they  had  received  during  the 
past  three  years  must  be  well  shaken  down  and  a  more 
extended  knowledge  of  liuinan  nature  acquired — and 
that  was  perhaps  thc  most  difficult  of  compréhension.  In 
order  to  ensure  success  he  urged  them  to  constant  study 
and  well  directed  work  ;  to  cultivatc  a  real  love  for 
humanity,  and  a  strong  and  earnest  love  l'or  the  truth. 

Principal  Dawson  said  that  under  the  régulations  for 
the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  in  this  Province, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  empowered  to 
associate  with  himself,  for  the  direction  of  one  of  thèse 
schools,  the  corporation  of  McGill  Urriversity,  and  by 
this  means  he  was  giving  it  a  back  boue  that  could  nul 
be  given  in  any  other  way.  They  had  just  completed 
their  18th  session  ;  diplomas,  amounting  to  nearly  l.ono. 
had  been  awarded  since  inauguration  ;  and  75  young 
teachers  were  being  sent  out  to  labour  in  this  province. 
Ile  testified  to  the  warminterest  shewn  by  the  committee 
in  thc  work,  and  also  to  the  eamestness  and  zeal  of 
Principal  Hicks  and  li is  assistants  ;  adding  thaï  they  had 
executed  a  work  for  which  this  Province  slioirtd  1».' 
thankful.  At  thc  close  of  the  session,  he  had  examined 
the  papers  of  the  students  and  avened  tint  there  h, ni 
been  no  failure  far  lack  of  the  utmost  car.'  and  attention 
to  their  studies. 

Ile  was  aware   they   had  worked   with   cramped    and 

inefficienl  ans,  and,  in  this  connection,  stated  that  the 

committee  had  urged  upon  the  Provincial  Governmenl 
that  some  further  encouragement  should  he  given  the 
Normal  School  and  were  thankful  to  say  that  Govern- 
ment lia.l  granted  them  additional  aid,  although  only 
liait'  the  snm  petilioned  for.  They  had  also  urged  th.' 
necessity  of  enlarging  the  building  ami  were  inforined 
that  that  matter  would  he  attended  to.  Formerly  the 
Committee  had  only  given  diplomas,  but  mo'.v  they  had 
something  to  mark  eminence  in  culture,  thanks  to  the 
Governor-General,  who  had  given  not  one  prize  only, 
but  two,  and  in  this  case  they  w«re  waflted,  and  he  was 
thankful  to  say  that  the  lirst  had  been  taken  by  a  lady — 
the  bighest  degree  that  could  at  presenl  1."  taken  by  her 
sex  -and  h.'  hoped  that  more  would  enter  to  compete  l'or 
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this  spécial  distinction  next  year,  which  he  was  sure  they 
were  especially  thankful  to  Earl  Dufferin  for.  In  the 
model  school  they  had  three  Prince  of  Wales  medal — 
given  at  a  time  wîien  that  school  was  the  highest  ;  and 
in  the  elementary  class  they  had  another.  Thèse  prizes 
assisted  in  stimulating  them,  and  undoubtedly  had  an 
influence  in  making  the  work  better  and  more  lasting. 
There  was  another  stimulus  that  had  very  markedly 
helped  to  elevate  school  training — the  system  of  common 
schools  under  the  Protestant  Board  of  School  Commission 
ers,  of  which  they  had  reason  to  be  proud  and  thankful, 
for  while  the  Normal  School  had  been  doing  good  to 
them  in  supplying  teachers  they  had  opened  up  situations 
for  the  students  and  sent  up  others  who  would  again  go 
forth  to  teach.  Thus  it  was  that  the  work  acted  and 
reacted.  He  also  referred  to  the  animal  examiuations 
recently  instituted  at  McGill  Collège  for  the  pupils  of 
public  schools  obtaining  the  distinction  of  Associate  in 
Arts  and  believed  that  before  long  a  similar  distinction 
would  be  open  for  compétition  by  young  ladies.  In 
conclusion  he  trusted  that  every  one  of  them  wherever 
they  might  go  and  whatever  they  might  do  would  be 
and  act  to  the  honour  of  the  country  they  live  in. 

Rev.  Dr.  Jenkins  said  when  first  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Protestant  Board  of  School  Commissioners  ten 
years  ago,  he  attended  a  similar  meeting  to  the  présent 
and  he  felt  though  he  did  not  then  express  it— that  if  an 
éducation  such  as  was  imparted  there  to  those  preparing 
to  teach  could  be  put  within  the  reach  of  the  daughters 
of  our  citizens  it  would  be  the  greatest  benefît  that  could 
be  conferredin  this  country.  That  idea  had  been  working 
in  his  mind  for  the  past  ten  years  and  was  now  about 
being  realized.  He  referred  to  the  Montréal  High  School 
for  girls,  and  he  hoped  that  in  another  ten  years  the 
éducation  imparted  to  either  Protestant  boys  and  girls  in 
this  city  would  he  second  to  none  on  this  continent.  He 
could  not  express  the  pride  he  felt  as  a  citizen,  father, 
minister  of  religion,  or  as  an  educationalist— if  he  might 
be  allowed  so  to  say—  to  think  that  such  an  institution 
was  in  the  midst  of  them.  He  testifled  as  one  coming  in 
daily  contact  with  the  teachers  to  the  thoroughness  of 
the  work  that  was  being  done.  How  that  handful  of 
men  and  women  accomplished  the  work  they  did,  he 
was  unableto  conceive;  being  undermanned  and  limited 
to  space  and  he  trusted  that  their  friend  Dr.  Miles  would 
carry  back  to  the  Minister  of  Instruction  a  record  of 
what  was  being  done,  and  the  need  for  an  increased  staff 
and  larger  space.  He  recommended  the  young  people  to 
enter  the  académie  class,  as  a  préparation  for  a  thorough 
efficient  course  of  teaching  and  the  taking  of  the  highest 
diplohia.  He  hoped  specially  that  those  who  had  taken 
Ihe  elementary  diploma  would  enter  the  model  school 
next  year.  In  conclusion,  he  stated  that  they  were 
accomplishing  great  good  to  the  people  of  the  Province 
intellectually  morally  and  religiouslv. 

Principal  Hicks  referred  to  the  rëmarks  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Laing,  and  said  he  felt  sorry  at  parting  with  his  pupils 
at  the  close  of  a  session  that  had  been  to  him  a  very 
happy  one,  and  could  not  hâve  been  more  so.  The 
attendance  of  gentlemen  had  been  larger  and  their 
conduct  had  been  everything  that  he  could  désire.  That 
of  the  ladies  was  always  what  he  wished  it  to  be.  The 
Model  school  class  during  the  last  session  numbered  40, 
and  lie  trusted  that  Dr.  Jenkins'  advice  would  be  taken 
in  that  regard  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  session,  which 
would  open  on  Wednesday  lst  September  next. 

The  proceedings  concluded  with  singing  "  God  save 
the  Queen  "  and  prayer  by  the  Ven.  Dean  Bond. 

At  intervais  during  the  proceedings,  musical  sélections 
were  played  by  students  on  the  piano  with  organ 
accompaniment,  under  the.direction  of  Profassor  Fowler. 


Higji  School  closing£day. 

A  Large  Concourse  of  the  Parents  and  Friends  of  the  Scholars 
— Giving  Awaij  the  Prizes  and  Announcing  the  Status  of 
the  Scholars. 

The  last  scène  in  the  term  of  1874  75  of  the  Montréal 
High  School  for  boys  took  place  on  the  25th  June  in  the 
High  School  building,  corner  of  Dorchester  and  Univer- 
sity  streets-  The  Preparatory  High  School  participated 
in  the  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  Senior  Depart- 
ment, the  whole  being  a  very  interesting  occasion. 
Shortly  after  3  o'clock  the  pupils  filed  into  the  room  and 
occupied  their  benches,  where  they  awaited  the  opening. 

There  were  on  the  platform  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenkins, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  in  the 
chair  ;  Dr.  Dawson,  Ven.  Archdeacon  Leach,  Professor 
Robins,  Dr.  Howe,  Dr.  Kelley,  Mr.  Lunu,  Mr.  Baynes, 
Alderman  Stephens  and  others. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jenkins,  Chairman,  having  delivered  the 
opening  prayer,  then  called  udou  Professor  Robins,  Head 
Master  of  the  Preparatory  High  School,  who  gave  his 
annual  report,  in  substance  as  follows  :— 

Since  the  opening  of  this  school  in  1870,  462  boys  hâve 
entered  ;  18G  completing  their  course  of  study  bave  been 
advised  to  enter  the  High  School  ;  six  bave  left  through 
illness,  five  bave  died,  twenty-two  hâve  left  the  city,  and 
five  hâve  entered  other  schools  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Protestant  School  Commissioners.  Of  the 
remainder  102  will  continue  in  the  school  after  sending 
42  boys  this  year  to  the  High  School.  This  year  153 
boys  entered  of  whom  144  remain.  Permit  me  to  express 
my  entire  satisfaction  with  the  labours  of  those  associated 
with  me  in  the  government  of  the  school,  upon  whom 
the  teaching  of  the  pupils  lias  almost  wholly  devolved, 
and  to  whom  the  highest  crédit  is  due  for  the  proficiency 
exhibited  in  the  oral  examiuations  of  May,  and  the  later 
written  examinations,  by  the  results  of  which  the  prizes 
now  to  be  awarded  hâve  been  to  a  great  extent  determined. 

INFANT  CLASS. 

First  prize.  Parker  ;  second  prize,  Strohmayr  ;  third  prize, 
Leithead.  Honorable  mention — Reading,  Shackell,  Martin, 
Strohmayr,  Parker.  Writing,  Leithead,  Parker,  Jacobs,  Shac- 
kell, Strohmayr.  French,  Martin,  Drawing,  Parker,  Leithead, 
Napier,  Tables,  Parker,  Jacobs,  Martin,  Leithead,  Strohmayr. 
Geography,  Jacobs,  Shackell.  Grammar,  Parker,  Martin. 
Scripture  History,  Strolimayr.  Punctuality,  Haldimand,  Bryson. 
Parker  has  been  on  the  Honour  Roll  22  weeks  ;  W.  Robertson 
19  weeks  ;  Leithead  17  weeks  ;  Shackell  15  weeks  ;  Bryson  and 
Strohmayr  14  weeks  ;  Ransom  8  weeks  ;  Hamilton  7  weeks.  and 
Haldimaud  6  weeks. 

FIRST  FORM. 

First  prize,  Murphy  :  second  prize,  Darey  ;  Honorable  mention 
— Reading,  Murphy,  Darey,  Cassils,  Gardner,  Shackell,  Cook, 
Tidmarsh.  Writing,  Foley,  Murphy,  Darey,  Fuhrer,  Bissett, 
Kemp,  Scott.  Arithmetic,  Shackell,  Murphy,  Bissett,  Arnton, 
Turner.  Grammar,  Murphy,  Darey.  Geography,  Murphy, 
Gardner.  French,  Bissett,  Murphy,  Darey,  Fuhrer,  Arnton. 
Scripture  History,  Murphy,  Tables,  Murphy,  Cassils.  Drawing, 
Fuhrer,  Ireland,  Foley,  Scott.  Punctuality,  Paterson,  Fuhrer. 
Fuhrer  has  been  on  the  Honor  roll  28  weeks,  Eneas  22  weeks, 
Darey  22  weeks,  and  Hodgson  18  weeks. 

SECOND  FORM. 

First  prize,  Mayer  ;  second  prize,  Fair,  Honorable  mention — 
Reading,  Fair,  Leithead,  Bessey,  Springle,  Howard.  Writing, 
Tabb,  Bryson,  Morrice,  G.  Inglis,  Mayer,  Leithead,  Bessey, 
Reid,  Fair,  Hone,  J.  Inglis.  Arithmetic,  Mayer,  Reid,  Fair, 
Allan,  Brodie.  Spelling,  Mayer,  McGregor,  Fair,  Evans,  Christie. 
Geography,  Mayer,  Allan,  Leithead,  White,  Baird,  Black. 
Grammar,  Mayer,  McGregor,  Allan,  Evans.  Scripture  History, 
Mayer,  Allan.  French,  Mayer,  Evans,  Diawing,  Tabb,  Bessey. 
Good  Conduct,  W.  Reid.  Perfect  Recitations,  J.  Mayer.  Punc- 
tuality, Evans,  Hone. 
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TUIED  FORM. 

Pirst  prize,  Kinghorn  ;  second  prize,  Lambe.  Honorable 
mention.  Latin,  Kinghorn,  Lambe,  Evans,  Paterson,  Grodjinski. 
Arithmetic,  Kinghorn,  Lambe,  Paterson,  Murray.  Writing, 
Lambe,  Bryson,  De  Beaumont,  Grodjinski,  Farley,  AUan,  Monk. 
Reading,  Muir,  Monk,  Hill,  Murray,  Patton.  Spelling,  Patton, 
Kinghorn,  Dalkers,  Evans.  Grammar,  Kinghc— .  Geography, 
Kinghorn.  French,  Kinghorn,  Lambe,  Pater,  n,  Daikers, 
Hamilten,   Budden.     Punctuality,  Murray,  Lambe,  Kinghorn. 

A  little  scholar  named  Murphy, belonging  to  the  prepa- 
ratory  class,  recited  "  The  Wind  on  a  Frolic"  in  a  very 
credi table  manner. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Dr.  Howe  to  read  his 
annual  report,  when 

Dr.  Howe  said  : — Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  school  report,  the 
first  'point  on  which  information  is  looked  for  is  the 
number  of  pupils.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  the  most 
important.  However,  I  hâve  to  state  that  we  hâve  had 
during  the  session  now  closing  191  pupils,  as  against  185 
the  previous  session — a  slight  iucrease.  Of  this  191  the 
classical  department  claims  125,  and  the  commercial  65, 
whereas  the  185  of  the  previous  session  consisted  of  112 
classical  and  73  commercial.  It  appears  from  the  records 
of  the  last  five  years,  that  since  the  transfer  of  the  School 
by  McGill  University  to  the  Protestant  Board  the  classical 
side  has  yearly  increased,  whilst  the  commercial  side 
bas  decreased  in  number.  To  infer  from  this  that  the 
work  of  the  latter  side  is  not  thoroughly  well  donc  would 
be  very  unjust  to  the  masters  engaged  in  it  Neither 
ought  it  to  be  supposed  that  their  work  is  not  appreciated 
by  parents.  We  can,  of  course,  in  this  school  give  a 
classical  éducation  which  your  other  schools  cannot  give, 
and  do  not  profess  to  give  ;  and  we  can  also  carry  other 
branches,  mathematics  for  instance  to  a  higher  point, 
because  boys  continue  with  us  a  year  or  two  beyond  the 
âge  at  which  they  leave  the  common  scbools.  But  the 
fact  is  that  those  schools  are  now  so  many,  and  offer  so 
good  a  commercial  éducation  at  a  nominal  cost  to  parents, 
that  the  training  there  is  sufficient  for  most  bys  intended 
for  trade  or  the  mechanical  arts.  I  find  that  at  the  time 
of  the  transfer  of  which  I  hâve  spoken,  in  1870,  tbere 
had  been  on  an  average  of  a  few  years  1G0  boys  in  the 
school.  To  make  a  fair  comparison  of  the  past  with  the 
présent,  you  should  add  to  the  191  of  this  year  the  number 
70,  the  average  of  the  first  and  preparatory  forms  prior  to 
the  transfer,  but  which  forms  were  then  taken  from  this 
building  to  that  adjoining,  in  ,order  to  found  the  présent 
Preparatory.  This  would  make  261,  and  would  mean 
that  there  are  about  100  more  boys  in  the  High  School 
proper  since  the  transfer.  I  hear  from  the  report  of  Pro 
l'essor  Robins,  just  made,  that  there  are  153  pupils  in  his 
department,  so  that  taking  account  of  the  addition  to  the 
Preparatory  of  classes  of  boys  younger  in  âge  than  were 
formerly  admitted,  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  the  High 
School  in  ail  its  departments  shows  about  350  pupils  now 
as  compared  with  160  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  Whilst 
on  the  subject  of  number  l  wish  to  say  that  for  reasons 
of  economy,  in  view  no  doubt  of  the  great  and  expensive 
woik  beingdone  by  the  Board  in  common  school  éduca- 
tion, the  two  highest  forms  of  this  school  are,  in  many  of 
their  lessons,  classed  together.  Jointly  they  run  up  to  about 
15.  Now,  this  is  certainly  too  large  a  number  of  the 
biggest  boys  for  one  man  to  teach  at  one  time.  M  uiy  of 
them  too  are  from  outside,  so  to  speak,  and  corne  to  us  to 
finish  an  éducation  which  they  bave  scarcely  begun  else- 
where.  I  feel  it  also  to  be  injustice  to  the  Sixth  Form 
boys  who  bave  passed  up  regularly  througli  the  lower 
forms  into  the  highest.  Mm. h  time,  valuable  to  them,  is 
lost  by  this  arrangement,  and  I  trust  that  we  shall  be 
able  next  session  toseparate  them  more  from  their  juniors. 

As    to   the    work    of  the  closing  session.    1  am   able 


to  report  of  it  generally  as  of  a  very  satisfactory 
character.  In  particular,  the  mathematical  work  has 
been  unusually  good,  a  resuit  owing  to  the  présent 
ation  of  medals  by  the  Governor  General,  open  to  the 
whole  school,  and  for  which  the  compétition  has  been 
very  close,  the  marks  of  the  first  and  second  candidates 
being  1,767  and  1,733  respectively.  The  two  boys  who 
won  thèse  medals  belong  to  the  commercial  side,  having 
been  tempted  by  the  prize  to  désert  from  the  classical 
side  to  gain  more  time  for  study  of  the  required  subjects. 
But  they  well  deserve  their  mathematical  hononrs.  The 
range  of  study  has  included  the  whole  of  Todhunter's 
Euclid,  with  about  200  of  the  exercises  deducible  ;  nearly 
the  whole  of  Todhunter's  School  Algebra  ;  the  whole  of 
Galbraith  and  Houghton's  Plane  Trigononometry,  with 
the  use  of  Logarithms  ;  and  the  whole  subject  of 
Arithmetic  with  the  éléments  of  Mensuration.  I  hâve 
awarded  thèse  medals  on  the  same  principle  as  other 
prizes  hâve  always  been  determined  in  the  school,  by 
adding  the  marks  gaiued  for  class-work  during  the  session 
to  those  obtained  at  the  final  written  examinations.  The 
best  answering  in  thèse  last  shows  93  per  cent  for 
Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  75  per  cent  for  Algebra,  92 
per  cent  for  Geometry  and  88  per  cent  for  Trigonometry. 
The  [papers  were  purposely  made  more  difficult  than 
usual.  They  lie  on  the  table  for  inspection.  As  I  do  not 
particularize  other  work  in  the  school,  1  may,  in  évidence 
of  its  quality,  draw  attention  to  the  results  of  the  récent 
school  examinations  of  McGill  University,  in  which  our 
boys  played  a  good  part,  the  highest  place  having  been 
taken  byr  one  who  will  prensently  corne  before  you  as 
head  boy  of  this  school  for  the  year.  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  thèse  examinations  revived,  as  oflering  a  field  for 
honorable  rivalry  in  the  work  of  teaching.  Our  présent 
5th  form  is  a  strong  one,  and  should  furnish  good  candi- 
dates for  the  next  occasion.  Running  through  the 
idleness  and  love  of  play  for  which  school  boys  are  pro- 
verbial, there  is  amongst  our  lads  a  fair  stream  of  the 
love  of  learning,  a  willingness  to  work  and  be  under 
restraint,  and  a  spirit  of  self  reliance  formingareireshing 
rontrast  to  such  edncational  doctrines  as  short  hours,  no 
lessons  to  learnathome,  no  punishment,  no  compétition. 
&c,  advanced  by  managers  of  lunatic  asylums  and  others. 
Intellectual  labour  in  the  pursuit  of  money  or  famé 
sometimes  ki Ils  fathers,  or  drives  them  to  insanity  ;  but 
intellectual  Labour  in  the  pursuit  of  Learning  durs  not 
kill  boys,  for  they  wiseiydonol  carry  it  toexcess.  Mental 
toil  sometimes  wears  ont  their  teachers.  We  are  mourning 
the  récent  loss  of  one  who  was  a  mainstay  of  the  High 
School,  in  which  he  was  a  labourer  for  twenty-eight 
years — a  life  time.  Having  been  associated  with  him  for 
twenty-seven  of  those  years,  I  knew  him  well  and  had  a 
right  to  speak  of  him  always,  as  now,  in  the  highest  tenus. 
I  shall  not  dwell  on  his  worth  ;  that  was  done  at  his 
funeral,  more  appropriately  and  moreably  than  I  can  do, 
by  the  Pastor  of  the  congrégation  to  which  lie  belonged, 
in  a  discourse  which  arrested  the  attention  of  us  ail.  But 
I  will  naine  two  qualifies  more  closely  related  than  at 
first  thought  might  appear,  and  possessed  by  Mr.  Rodger 
in  an  eminent  degree.  The  love  of  truth  and  justice,  and 
a  flrm  adhérence  to  the  point,  the  latter  is  characteiistic 
of  his  nationality.  Thèse  two  qualifies  seem  essential  in 
a  mathematician,  and  it  should  lie  home  in  mind  that 
successful  as  Mr.  Rodger  was  in  anything  lie  taught,  lus 
greafest  success  was  in  drilling  pupils  in  the  éléments  of 
the  exact  sciences.  We  shall  long  feel  the  Lost  whicih  i^ 
his  gain.  Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  intt  modus  tam  cari 
capitis  .'  lu  conclusion,  I  bave  to  thank  the  Board  for  the 
prompt  way  in  which  able  assistance  was  engaged  for  the 
school  in  its  time  of  need.  1  hâve  also  to  ai  Knowledge 
my  obligations  t6  the  masters  of  the  school.  M  y  own  time. 
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for  reasons   of  economy    again,    is    wliolly    OCCupied    in  j  Geography,  1  Lafleur  ;  2  Denovan  ;  3  MoPherson.     Arithmetio, 
teaching,  so  that  other  class-rooms  hâve  had  little  visiting  !  :  Trenholme  ;  2  Lafleur  ;  3  Gardiner,  ma.    Religious  Studies, 


from  me,   and  the   whole    responsibilhy   of  the  work  in  !  1  Lafleur  ;  2  Denovan  ;   3  Donahue      Writing   1  Trenholme  ;  2 
ijuiii  1"^,   «.nu   ^   ^  £  j  ..„„i      Denovan:    3   Donahue.     Writmg,    1   Trenholme  ;    2   Rose  :    3 

tliem  has  devolved  on  the  masters there  engaged.  I  thank  ,  McD       JL    Good  Conduct,  1  Trenholme;  2  McPherson  ând 
them  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  also  |  nccorkill. 


2  Lafleur,  5,021  ;  3 


for  the  readiness  with  which  they  hâve,  in  addition  to 
their  own  hard  work,  undertaken  that  of  others,  when 
absence-  from  illness,  and,  alas  !  death,  has  made  their 
doing  so  necessary. 

H.  Aspinwall  Howe,  LL.  D., 

Head  Master. 
Jane  28th,  1875. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  prizemen,  and  the  status  of 
the  différent  forms  :— 

CLASSICAL  SIDE. 

SIXTH    FORM. 

Dux. — Davidson,  Medallist,  William   D.  Lighthall,  Montréal. 

Maximum  marks,  7,000-1  Lighthall,  6,699  ;  2  Howard,  4,096  ; 
3  Dawson,  3;903. 

Latin,  1  Lighthall  ;  2  Howard  ;  3  Dawson.  Greek,  1  Lighthall  : 
2  Dawson  ;  3  Howard.  English,  1  Lighthall  ;  2  Howard  ;  3 
Esdaile  ;  4  Dawson.  French,  1  Lighthall  ;  2  Howard  ;  3  Dawson. 
History,  1  Lighthall  ;  2  Kerry  ;  3  Esdaile  ;  4  Dawson.  Geogra- 
phy, 1  Kerry  ;  2  Dawson  ;  3  Esdaile.     Arithmetic,  1  Lighthall  ; 

2  Smart  ;  3  Kerry  ;  4  Dawson.     Algebra,  1  Lighthall  ;  2  Smart; 

3  Howard.     Geometry,  &c,  1  Lighthall  ;  2  Smart  ;   3  Howard  ; 

4  Dawson.  Natural  Philosophy,  1  Lighthall  ;  2  Howard  ;  3 
Dawson.  Eeligious  Studies,  1  Kerry  ;  ï  Dawson  ;  3  Lighthall. 
Writing,  1  Lighthall  ;  2  Howard  ;  3  Hamilton.  Phonography, 
1  Lighthall  ;  2  Dawson  and  Howard,  equal.  Punctuality,  1 
Kerry.     Good  Conduct,  Kerry. 

FIFTH  FORM. 

Dux. — Jacques  Herbert  Darey,  Montréal. 
Maximum  Marks  6,500.     1  Darey,  5,522  ; 
McGill  3,981  ;  4  Bull  3,813. 

Latin,  1  Darey  ;  2  Lafleur  ;  3  Johnson  mi  ;   4  McGill     Greek, 

1  Darey  ;  2  Lafleur  ;  3  McGill  :  4  Bull.  English,  1  Bull  ;  2 
Lafleur  ;  3  Darey  ;  4  Adams.  French,  1  Lafleur  ;  2  Davey  ;  3 
Eeddy  ;  4  McGill.  History,  1  Darey  ;  2  Bull  ;  3  McGill  ;  4 
Lafleur.  Geography,  1  Darey  ;  2  McGill  ;  3  Lafleur  ;  4  Bull. 
Arithmetic,  1  Bull  ;  2  McGill  ;  3  Cole  ;  4  Bissett.  Algebra,  1 
Bull  ;  2  McGill  ;  3  Darey  ;  4  Cole.  Geometry,  l  Darey  ;  2  Bull  ; 
3  Lafleur  ;  4  McGill.  Natural  Philosophy.  1  Bull  ;  2  Darey  ;  3 
Lafleur  and  Smith  ;  4  McGill.  Religious  Studies,  1  Darey  ;  2 
Lafleur.  Writing,  1  McGill  ;  2  Johnson,  ma  ;  3  Smith  ;  4  Cole. 
Phonography,  1  Lafleur  ;  2  Darey  ;  3  MeGill  ;  4  Shaw.  Punc- 
tuality, Darey.     Good  Conduct,  Eeddy. 

FOURTH  FOHM. 

Dux,  Alexander  Falconer,  Montréal. 

Maximum  marks,  5,500. 

lst,  Falconer,  5,419;  2nd,  Macauley,  ma.,  2,591  ;  3rd,  McPher- 
son,  mi.,  2,491  ;  4th,  McPherson,  ma.,  2,460. 

Latin,  1  Falconer  ;  2  Macpherson,  ma.  ;  3  Macpherson,  mi.  ;  4 
Gibson.  Greek,  1  Falconer  ;  2  McPherson,  mi  ;  3  Macpherson, 
ma  ;  4  Torrance.  English,  1  Falconer  ;  2  Macaulay,  ma  ;  3, 
Macpherson,  mi  ;  4,  Weir.  French,  1  Falconer  ;  2  Macrae  ;  3 
Macpherson,  mi  ;  4  Macpherson,  ma.     Arithmetic,  1  Falconer  ; 

2  Macaulay,  ma  ;  3  Weir  ;  4  Macrae.  Geometry,  1  Falconer  ;  2 
Macaulay,  ma  ;  3  Brophy  ;  4  Eichardson.     Algebra,  1  Falconer  ; 

2  Macaulay,  ma  ;  3,  Macaulay,  mi  ;  4,  Richardson.  History,  I 
Falconer  ;  2  Macaulay,  ma  ;  3  Weir  ;  4  McLea.  Writing,  1 
Macpherson,  mi  ;  2  Falconer  ;  3  Torrance  ;  4,  Macpherson,  ma, 
Phonography,  1  Falconer  ;  2  Macpherson,  mi  ;  3,  Macpherson, 
ma  ;  4  Eichardson.     Elocution,  1  Belcher  ;   2  Macpherson,  mi  ; 

3  White  ;  4  Falconer  and  Macpherson,  ma.  Conduct,  Falconer 
and  White.     Punctuality,  Falconer. 

THIRD  FORM — DIVISION  A. 

Dux— Henry  Lafleur,  Montréal. 

Maximum  marks,  5,500.     1  Lafleur,  4,190 
and  Trenholme,  2;529  ;  3,  McPherson,  1,893  ; 

Latin,    1    Lafleur  ;    2    Gardiner,   ma  ;    3 
Lafleur  ;   2  McLennan  ;  3  Gardiner,  ma.     English 
2  Gardiner,  ma  ;  3  McLennan  and  Macpherson,  equal 


;  2,  Gardiner,  ma., 
4  McLennan,  1,861. 
Childs.  Greek,  1 
1  Lafleur ; 
..  Elocution, 
1  Lafleur  and  McLennan,  equal  ;  2  Gardiner,  ma  ;  3  McDougall 
and  Kinloch,  equal.  French,  1  Lafleur  ;  2  McLennan  ;  3 
Gardiner,  ma.     History,  1  Lafleur  ;  2  McPherson  ;  3  Denovan. 


THIRD  FORM — B  DIVISION. 

Dux — Charles  Albert  Duclos,  St.  Hyacinthe. 
Maximum  attainajble,  4,500;  1,  Duclos,  4,131  ;  2,  Craig,  2,594; 
3  Brock  and  Kemp,  2,461  and  2,453.     Latin,  1  Duclos  ;  2  Craig  ; 

3  Scott.  Greek,  ]  Craig  ;  2  Scott  ;  3  Duclos.  English,  1  Duclos  ; 
2  Craig  ;  3  Patton.  Elocution,  1  Duclos  ;  2  Brock  ;  3  Craig. 
French,  1  Duclos  ;  2  Kemp  ;  3  Fraser.  History,  1  Duclos  ;  2 
Godi'rey  ;  3  Buchanan.  Geography,  1  Duclos  ;  2  Kemp  ;  3 
Schneider.  Arithmetic,  1  Kemp  ;  2  Duclos  ;  3  Barry.  Eeligious 
studies,  1  Kemp  ;  2  Duclos  ;  3  Parker.  Writing,  1  Brock  ;  2 
Craig;  3 Parker.  Conduct,  Hadley,  Fair,  Whyte.  Punctuality. 
Hadley,  Parker. 

SECOND  FORM. 

Dux — Thomas  Williams  Boyd,  of  Montréal. 

Maximum  marks,  4,000.  lst,  Boyd,  3,644  ;  2nd,  Wheeler, 
2,790  ;  3rd,  Young,  2,193  ;  4th,  Adams,  2,191. 

Latm — 1,  Boyd  ;  2,  Wheeler  ;  3,  Young  ;  4  Adams.  English 
— 1  Boyd  ;  2  Wheeler  ;  3  Young  :  4,  Adams  Elocution,  1 
Adams  ;  2  Wheeler  ;  3,  Boyd  ;  4,  Selwyn.  French,  1  Wheeler  ; 
2  Boyd  ;  3  Young  ;  4  Adams.  History,  1  Boyd  ;  2  Adams  ;  3 
Young  ;  4  Selwyn.     Geography,  l  Boyd  ;   2  Adams  ;  3  Young  ; 

4  Wheeler.  Arithmetic,  1  Boyd;  2  Wheeler;  3  Adams;  4 
Eeddy.  Scripture  Geography,  1  Boyd  ;  2  Adams  ;  3  Wheeler  ; 
4  Kerry.  Writing,  1  Young  ;  2  Eeddy  ;  3  Eose  ;  4  Nicholson. 
Conduct,  Young  and  Eeddy.     Punctualily,  Young. 

COMMERCIAL  SIDE. 

SIXTH  FORM. 

Dux — Huntly  Brodie  Mackay,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Maximum  marks,  7,000.  1  Mackay,  5,973,  Duflerin  silver 
medallist,  for  mathematics  ;  2  Swan,  4,060,  Duflerin  bronze 
medallist,  for  mathematics  ;  3  Christian,  3,177. 

English,  1  Mackay  ;  2  DeSola  ;  3  Christian.  French,  1  Mackay  ; 
2  Christian.  History,  1  DeSola  ;  2  Mackay  ;  3  Swan.  Geography, 
1  DeSola.  Arithmetic,  1  Mackay  ;  2  Swan;  3  DeSola.  Algebra, 
1  Swan  ;  2  Mackay.  Geometry,  &c ,  1  Mackay;  2  Swan.  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  1  Mackay  ;  2  Swan.  Religious  Studies,  1 
Mackay.  Writing,  1  Christian  ;  2  Mackay  ;  3  Swan.  Book- 
keeping,  1  Christian  ;  2  DeSola  ;  3  Swan.  Phonography,  1 
Mackay  ;  2  Swan  ;  3  Christian.  Punctuality,  Kerry.  Good 
conduct,  Kerry. 

FTFTH  FORM. 

Dux. — Alexander  F.  Gunn,  Montréal. 

Maximum  marks,  6,500—1  Gunn,  4,544  ;  2  Weir,  4,256  ;  3 
Thompson,  4L  78  ;  4  Air,  3,566. 

English,  1  Thompson  ;  2  Aird  ;  3  Gunn  ;  4  Weir.  French,  1 
Thompson  ;  2  Gunn  ;  3  M'Goun  ;  4  Weir.  History,  1  Weir  ;  2 
Aird;  3  Gunn    Geography,  1  Solmes ;  2 Thompson.  Arithmetic, 

1  Gunn  ;  2  Weir  ;  3  Aird  ;  4  Thompson,  Algebra,  1  Thompson  ; 
j  2  Aird  ;  3  Gunn  ;  4  M'Goun.  Geometry,  1  Aird  ;  2  Gunn  ;  3 
\  Weir  ;    4  Thompson.     Religious  Studies,  1   Aird.     Writing,   1 

Weir;  2  Gunn  ;  Book-keeping,  1  Weir  ;  2  Gunn;  3  Thompson; 
4  Aird.  Phonography,  1  Gunn;  2  M'Goun  3  Weir.  Punctuality, 
M'Goun     Good  conduct,  Solmes. 

FOURTH   FORM 

Dux. — Robertson  Macculloch,  Montréal. 
Maximum  marks,  5,500 — lst  Macculloch,  5,297  ;  2nd  Bentley, 
h,497  ;  3rd  DeSola,  1,967  ;  4th  Starke,  1,847. 

English,  1  Macculloch;  2  Nelson;  3  Bentley.     Elocution,  1 

DeSola  ;  2  Macculloch  ;  3  Bentley.     French,  1   Macculloch  ;  2 

Myers  ;  3   Nelson.     History,    1    Macculloch  ;    2  Presgrave  ;    3 

I  Bentley.     Geography,    1    Macculloch  ;    2  Bentley  ;    3  Wilson. 

Aritlimetic,   1  Macculloch  ;  2  Starke  ;  3  Bentley.     Algebra,  1 

1  Starke  ;  2  Macculloch  ;  3  Bentley.     Geometry,    1  Macculloch  ; 

2  DeSola  ;  3  Starke.  Religious  Studies,  1  Macculloch  ;  2  Pres- 
grave ;  3  Bentley.  Writing,  1  Starke  ;  2  DeSola  ;  3  Nelson. 
Phonography,  1  Macculloch  ;  2  Myers  and  Bentley  ;  4  Starke. 
Bookkeeping,  1  Macculloch  ;  2  htarke  ;  3  Nelson.  Conduct, 
Macculloch.     Punctuality,  Macculloch. 

THIRD   FORM — DIVISION  A. 

Dux. — John  N.  Fraser,  Montréal. 

Maximum  marks,  4,500.     lst  Fraser,  4088  ;  2nd  Murphy. 

Fraser,  lst  in  English,  French,  Arithmetic,  Scripture  History, 
Geography,  Elocution  and  Punctuality  ;  Murphy,  lst  in  Writing 
and  Book  kecping. 
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TUIRD  FORM — B  DIVISION. 

Dut. — Frank  James  Craig,  Montréal. 

Maximum  attainable,  4,5(X)  ;  1  Craig,  3,817  ;  2  Robb,  2,875. 

English,  1  Craig  ;  2  Robb  and  Slesser  (equal.)  Elocution,  1 
Robb  ;  2  Craig.  French,  1  Skaife  ;  2  Craig.  History,  1  Craig  ; 
2  Skaife.     Geography,  1  Slesser  ;  l  Roob.  Arithmotic,  1  Craig  ; 

2  Slesser.  Religious  Studies,  1  Robb  ;  2  Craig.  Writing,  1 
Slesser  ;  2  Robb.  Book-keeping,  1  Craig  ;  2  Robb.  Conduct, 
Skaife.     Punctuality,  Cunningham. 

SECOND   FORM. 

Dux. — James  Rae  Murray,  Montréal. 

Maximum  marks,  4,ij00.  Ist  Murray,  3,719;  2nd  Boyd  ma, 
and  Muirhead,  1,841  ;  4th  Garth,  1,268. 

English,  1  Murray  ;  2  Boyd  ma  :  3  Muirhead.  Elocution,  1 
Murray  :  2  Eaiie  mi  ;  3  Boyd  ma.  French,  1  Murray  ;  2  Jacobs  ; 

3  Guy.  History,  1  Boyd  ma  ;  2  Murray  ;  3  Boyd  mi.  Geography, 
1  Murray  ;  2  Boyd  ma  ;  3  Muirhead.  Arithmetic,  1  Murray  ;  2 
Muirhead  ;  3  Jacobs.  Religious  Studies,  1  Earle  mi  ;  2  Garth  ; 
3  Murray.  Writting,  1  Murray  ;  2  Muirhead  ;  3  Garth.  Conduct, 
Murray  snd  Boyd  ma.     Punctuality,  Murray. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jenkins  then  presentcd  the  prizes,  saying 
a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  each  of  the  boys,  and 
as  the  prizewinners  received  their  reward  and  retired  to 
their  seats,  the  applause  which  they  received  from  their 
class  mates  was  loud  and  long. 

During  the  afternoon,  at  intervais  were  given  exhibi 
tions  of  proficiency  in  elocution  by  several  scholars, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Andrew,  as  follows  : — 
Murray,  from  the  Preparatory  High  School,  in  costume, 
"  Young  Lochinvar  ;  "  Muir,  from  thesame,  "TheGlove 
and  the  Lions  ;  "  a  scène  from  "  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing  ;  "  the  grave  scène  in  "  Hamlet"  by  Stirling, 
Kinloch,  McLennan  and  Gardinei,  the  first  two  as  first 
and  second  grave-diggers  respectively,  and  tlie  last  two 
respecli  vely  Hamlet  and  Horatio.  The  players'  scène  from 
Hamlet  was  also  given — ail  m  a  mann'er  that  told  most 
ereditably  for  the  teachers  thaï  are  under  Professor 
Andrew's  guidance. 

The  prizes  having  been  presented,  the  chairman  called 
upon  Alderman  Stephens  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  boys, 
as  he  had  been  a  High  School  boy. 

Alderman  Stephens  wished  the  boys  to  understarnl  thaï 
he  thought  himself  the  oldest  High  School  boy  then 
présent  in  the  room  and  as  such  would  only  say  a  few 
words  to  them.  He  recollected  the  time  when  he  used 
to  think  Dr.  Howe  tyrannical  and  overbeariug,  especially 
when  lie  was  caned  for  disobedience  or  some  other  fault, 
and  at  that  time  lie  yearned  for  the  day  when  he  would 
be  aman,  eniancipated  from  school,  where  he  thought 
he  had  too  much  work.  He  had  found  the  différence 
since  that  time,  and  now  expressed  his  thankfulness  to 
Dr.  Howe  for  the  canings  which  he  got,  because  he  had 
found  that  they  were  for  his  benefit,  and  was  only  sony 
Dr.  Howe  had  not  caned  him  a  gooddealmore  (laughter). 
Alderman  Stephens  further  advised  the  boys  to  niake  the 
best  use  of  their  time,  botli  in  school  times  and  holidays, 
in  acquiring  wbai  knowledge  they  could  gain,  for  he 
would  assure  them  that  when  they  becaine  incii  ahd  were 
at  work  in  the  lawyer's  office,  the  warehouse  or  factory, 
they  would  hâve  no  time  foranyfching  but  business. 

Principal  Dawson  having  been  calkd  upon,  said  he 
would  merely  testify  to  tlie  high  State  of  préparation  in 
in  which  he  found  pupils  of  tlie  High  School  at  the 
examinations  for  places  as  stridents  m  McGill  Lniversity, 
and  he  lioped  thaï  tliis  year  there  would  he  a  la 
nuinlier  than  ever. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jenkins,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
School  Conunissioners,  wished  to  bear  testimony  to  tlie 
elficiency  which  he  saw  manifested  by  Professor  Robins 
and  tlie  teachers  under  him  in  the  preparatory  High 
School,  and  also  in  the  High  School,  by  Dr.  1  loue  and 
lus  assistants.  Ile  also  wished  to  place  upon  record  lus 
sensé  of  the  loss  which  tlie  school  had  experienced  by  the 


death  of  the  late  Mr.  David  Rodger,  whom  he  had  known 
for  twenty-se  ven  years  He  could  say  no  more  than  endorse 
that  which  had  been  so  litly  uttered  by  others  on  the  same 
subject.  In  conclusion  he  would  wish  them  ail  a  good 
holiday  and  good  bye  for  'lie  time  being.  Having 
announced  that  the  prizes  for  the  model  school  seniors 
would  be  given  in  the  morning  at  10  o'clock  in  the  Hall 
where  they  were  at  présent  engaged,  he  pronounced  the 
Bénédiction  and  the  meeting  broke  up. — Omette. 


F  O  E  T  IR^T. 


ri'ho  Spirits  of  (hc  Wiiul. 

Where  is  your  home,  ye  wanderers  free  ' 
lu  what  far  land,  across  what  sea  ' 
Live  ye  in  some  vast  cavern  rude, 
Some  unexplbred  solitude. 

Or  dwell  ye  where  no  sound  is  heard, 
No  voice  of  man,  or  beast,  or  bird  '! 
Had  ye  your  strange,  mysterious  birth 
Beyond  the  narrow  bound  of  carlh  ? 

Where  ye  miglit  miagle  witii  tho  llight 
Of  spirits  from  the  world  of  light — 
Briglit  messengers  that  sometimes  corne 
From  the  dear  land,  the  land  of  home. 

Ait  haunts  are  yours,  ail  forms,  ail  slia'l<'s, 
O'er  moorland  brown,  or  woodland  glades 
Now  toying  gently  with  a  flower. 
Then  rushing  on  with  Qercest  power. 

Ye  ring  a  melancholy  chime, 

In  the  sad  pensive  Autumn-time 

O'er  fading  flowers  that  once  were  brigTit 

In  the  resplendent  Summer'e  light. 

An.l  o'er  the  leaves  with  rustling  sound, 

Drilling  so  gently  to  llio  ground, 
Singing  o'er  withered  heaps  and  s>mv, 
A  dirge  for  the  departing  year. 

In  softened  light  of  Summei 
A  gentle  touch  y  oflan  leave 
Upon  tlie  woary  brow  ofpain, 
That  quiet  ne'er  may  know  agam. 

Rouml  mansion  hoar  ami  gray  with  eld, 
Your  carnival  is  often  h. 1,1. 
Wilh  hollow  shrick  orfearful  moan, 
Anon,  with  sad,  mysterious  groin 

Ye  rush  across  the  reslloss  sea, 
In  ail  your  wild  tumultuous  glee  : 
And  stately  ship  and  pennon  Pair 
Lie  buried  by  yoUr  fury,  there. 

Howe'er  ye  came,  where'er  y  go, 
Throughjoyous  scènes  or  haunts  of  woe, 
\  e  ever  do  His  bidding  siiii — 
Our  great  Creator's  sorereign  will. 
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OFFIC1AL    NOTICES, 


Itlinistry  of  Public  Instruction. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 

His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased  by  onler 
in  counci),  of  tlie  14th  of  April  last,  and  in  virtue  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred or.  him  by  the  48th  and  I36th  clauses  of.  chapter  15  of  the 
Consolidated  Statutes  of  Lower  Canada,  to  make  the  following 
appointments,  to  wit  : 

Cuonty  of  Bonaventure,  Restigouche. — Mr.  William  Adams,  vice 
Mr.  James  W.  McDonald. 

County  of  Bonaventure,  Hope. — Mr.  John  Votier,  vice  the  Raverend 
H.  C.  Stuarl. 

County  ofTwo  Mountains,  Saint-Joseph  du  Lac. — Mr.  Guillaume 
Fauteux,  vice  Mr.  Félix  Trottier. 

County  of  L'Islet,  Saint-Cyrille. — Mr.  François  Xavier  Duchesneau, 
vice  Mr.  Louis  Coté. 

County  of  Témiscouata,  Notre-Dame  du  Lac. — Mr.  Pierre  Cloulier, 
vice  the  ïate  Henri  Beaulieu. 

And  by  another  order  in  council  dated  the  21st  of  May  instant  : 

County  of  Ottawa,  township  Bouchette. — Messrs.  Joseph  Nault, 
Calixte  Lafontaine,  André  Beauregard,  Narcisse  Riopelle,  and  Cyrille 
Saint-Amour. 

His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  has  been  pleased  by  order 
in  council,  of  the  same  date  and  in  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  on 
him  by  the  48th  and  136th  clauses  of  chapter  15  of  the  Consolidated 
Statutes  of  Lower  Canada,  to  appoint  : 

1.  County  of  Hochelaga,  village  St.  Jean  Baptiste. — M.  John  Lee, 
vice  M.  James  Davidson. 

2.  County  of  L'Islet,  St.  Cyrille. — M.  François  Xavier  Duchesneau, 
vice  M.  Louis  Coté. 

3.  County  of  Missisquoi,  'East  Farnham. — Messrs.  Portie  B. 
Kittridge,  Hemon  Allan,  Gilbert  Boright,  Alexandes  C.  Duprv,  and 
Philip  W.  Faber. 

4.  County  of  Ottawa,  St.  Joseph  de  Wakefield. — Messrs.  Patrick 
Farrell,  Thomas  Dalv,  Patrick  McGoev,  William  Palon,  and  Patrick 
Kilfoil. 

5.  County  of  St.  Johns,  St.  Luc.  Mr.  Jacques  Renaud,  vice  Mr. 
Moïse  Dupuis. 

His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  of  the  23rd  of  June  last,  and  in  virtue  of  the  powers 
conferred  on  him  by  the  17th  section  of  chapter  16  of  the  32nd 
Victoria,  to  make  the  following  appointments  of  sehool  coinmissioners 
for  the  city  of  Montréal,  to  wit  : 

1.  (Catholic), — The  Révérend  Mr.  Edmond  Moreau,  vice  the  Rev. 
M  P.  Leblanc,  whose  terms  of  office  expired  on  the  30th  of  June  last. 

2.  (Protestant.)— The  Révérend  Dr.  John  Jenkins,  continued  in 
ullice. 

EXAMINEES. 

His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  lias  been  pleased,  by  an 
order  in  council.  dated  the  20th  of  May  instant,  and  in  virtue  of  the 
powers  conferred  on  him  by  the  105th  clause  of  chapter  10,  ofthe 
Consolidated  Statutes  of  Lov.er-Canada,  to  appoint  Hobart  Butler, 
Esquire,  member  of  the  protestant  board,  established  at  Bedford,  to 
examine  candidates  for  primary  sehool  certificates,  for  the  district  of 
Bedford,  vice  the  Révérend  W.  Fyles,  resigned. 

CHICOUTIMI. 

His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased,  bv  an 
order  in  council,  dated  the  23rd  of  June  last,  and  in  virtue  of  the 
powers  conferred  on  him  by  the  lOSth  clause  of  chapter  15,  of  the 
Consolidated  statutes  of  Lower-Canada.  to  appoint  Edouard  Savard, 
Esquire,  member  of  the  commission  established  at  Chicoutimi,  to 
examine  candidates  for  primary  sehool  cerlilicates  in  the  county  of 
tliat  naine. 


MUNICIPALITY  LIMITS. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by  order  in  council,  of 
the  23rd  of  June  last,  and  in  virtue  ofthe  powers  conferred  on  him 
by  the  30th  clause  of  chapter  lifleen  of  the  Consolidated  statutes  of 
Lower  Canada. 

1.  To  detach  from  the  sehool  municipality  of  Sainl-Damien,  in  the 
county  of  Missisquoi,  to  unité  it  to  lhat  of  Saint-Sebastien,  in  the 
eounty  of  Ibervilie,  the  foliowing  territory  to  wit  :  lo.  Lots  numbers 
fifteen,  fourteen  and  three-quarters  of  number  thirteen,  in  the  ninth 
concession  ofthe  seigniory  of  Noyau  ;  2o.  Lots  numbers  seventeen, 
eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty,  twenty-one  and  twenty-two,  ofthe  cast 
concession  of  Noyau  ;  3o.  The  lots  situate  on  the  division  Une  ofthe 
east  concession  of  Noyau,  between  the  latler  and  the  Rivière-aux- 
Brochets,  and  being  numbers  four,  )ve,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten 
and  eleven,  of  the  eleventh  range  of  the  township  of  Stanbridge,  and 
lot  number  four,  on  the  twelfth  range  of  the  said  township  ; 

2.  To  separate  from  the  actual  sehool  municipality  of  Leeds,  in  the 
county  of  Megantic,  that  part  of  the  township  of  the  same  nanie, 
which  has  just  been  erected  into  a  rural  municipality,  under  the 
name  of  Leeds-South,  and  with  the  same  limils  as  those  which  it 
has  as  such,  to  wit  :  comprising  the  flrst  five  ranges  of  the  township 
of  Leeds,  with  lhat  part  of  the  townsliip  of  Thitford,  belonging  to 
the  sehool  municipality  of  Leeds,  to  wit  :  from  lot  number  twelve  to 
the  end  upon  ail  the  ranges. 

3.  To  separate  from  the  township  of  Clarendon,  in  the  county  of 
Pontiac,  the  villags  of  Shawville,  in  the  said  township,  and  erect  it 
into  a  sehool  municipality,  under  the  same  name  and  with  the  same 
hmits  as  those  it  has  as  a  rural  municipality. 


SCIENCE. 


The  pheuomena  of  slccp. 

Dr.  Egbert  Uuernsey,  in  the  June  number  of  the  Médical 
Union,  thus  discourses  of  sleep,  from  a  physician's  point  of 
view  : — 

"  How  is  sleep  induced,  and  what  is  the  condition  of  the 
brain  during  this  period  of  rest  ?  "  are  questions  not  merely  of 
curiosity  but  of  real  practical  use.  Either  the  nervous  mass 
as  a  whole  is  nuiescent,  undisturbed  by  currents  of  nervous 
energy,  or  currents  are  .still  kept  up,  but  at  an  even 
unaltering  pace.  Tus  latter  conclusion  seems  the  most  plau- 
sible, and  is  more  distinctly  borne  out  by  facts.  The 
nervous  system  is  seldom  allowed  to  fall  into  entire  somnolence, 
but  however  profound  the  slumber,  the  mind  still  seems  to 
retain  waking  impressions,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent  under 
their  influences  even  in  sleep.  A  person  even  very  much 
fatigued,  who  has  previously  accustomed  himself  to  that  self- 
discipline,  will  fall  into  a  deep  and  sound  slumber,  and  yet 
wake  up  promptly  at  a  time  specified  in  his  waking  moments, 
notwithstar.  '.'  g  he  might  hâve  slumbered  for  hours  had  it  not 
been  for  his  act  of  the  will.  A  gentleman,  who  in  the  prosecu- 
tion  of  his  business  is  obliged  to  traVel  constantly,  taking  the 
train  at  ail  hours,  and  catching  his  sleep  when  and  where  he 
can  get  it,  informs  me  he  never  has  any  trouble,  however  much 
fatigued  he  may  be,  in  waking  at  any  specified  time.  Even 
without  this  strong  exercise  of  the  will  power,  the  brain, 
however  profoundly  quiescent,  is  keenly  alive  to  certain  sounds, 
however  oblivious  it  may  be  to  others.  The  physician  hears 
the  first  tap  of  his  night-bell,  though  he  might  sleep  on 
undisturbed  while  a  band  of  music  was  playing  in  front  of  his 
Windows,  the  roar  of  the  thunder  or  the  crash  of  artillery  that 
was  making  the  Windows  rattle  and  the  bed  tremble  beneath 
him.  The  mother  starts  from  her  deep  slumber  at  the  first 
cry  of  her  child,  her  ear  quickly  catching,  however  profound 
may  be  her  sleep,  almost  its  altered  breathing.  It  is  said  of  a 
young  man,  a  midshipman,  wishing  to  commend  himself  to  the 
commander,  spent  eighteen  hours  out  of  twenty-four  inwatching 
and  recording  the  signais,  only  retiring  to  rest  when  utterly 
exhausted.  Then  bis  slumber  was  so  profound  that  the  loudest 
noise  would  produce  no  impression,  but  simply  whisper  in  his 
ear  the  word  '  signal  '  and  in  an  instant  he  was  on  his  feet 
wide  awake  and  ready  for  duty.  We  are  ail  familiar  with  a 
kind  of  waking  sleep,  in  which  a  perfect  stillness  or  somo 
monotonons  sound  lulls  us  into  a  kind  of  semi  unconsciousness. 
Any  disturbing  élément  may  rouse  up  the  currents  of  nerve 
force  into  full  activity,  but  without  them  consciousness  gradually 
disappears,  according  as  the  nerve  currents  are  unvaried,  in 
their  degree,  until  sleep,  more  or  less  profound,  is  produced. 
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"  Facts  such  as  we  hâve  stated  are  in  favor  of  a  certain  low 
degree  of  nerve  action  as  existing  under  every  variety  ot  state, 
from  the  light  sleep  to  the  most  profound.  On  this  hypothesis, 
when  ail  the  currents,  of  the  brain  are  equally  balanced  and 
continue  at  the  same  pitch,  when  no  one  is  commencing, 
increasing,  or  abating,  consciousness  or  feeling  is  null  and 
mind  is  quiescent.  A  disturbance  of  this  state  of  things  wakens 
up  the  consciousness  for  a  time  ;  the  variety  or  stimula  in  this 
waking  state  forbidding  this  perfect  equilibriura  from  being 
attained.  •  •  * 

"  Sleep  isa  positive  necessity.  It  isa  periodof  récupération, 
during  which  there  isa  restorationof  wliatliassufferedcollapse, 
waste  or  disturbance  during  the  period  of  waking  activity. 
The  tired  brain  and  the  aching  muscles  regain,  by  rest,  strength 
and  power  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the  will.  The  demands  of 
the  material  form  for  rest  are  so  great  as  often  to  defy  the 
actions  of  the  mind.  During  the  choiera  summer  of  1849, 
whilo  practising  in  the  country,  so  constant  and  fatiguing  were 
my  professional  labours  that  I  hâve  ridden  for  miles  on  horse- 
back  sound  asleep.  Almost  every  physician  in  active  practice 
during  periods  of  épidémies,  when  his  strength  was  taxed  to 
the  utmost,  lias  dropped  into  a  sleep,  as  I  hâve  done  many 
times  while  walking  the  street.  During  the  battle  of  the  Nile 
many  of  the  boys  engaged  in  handling  ammunition  fell  asleep 
even  while  theroar  of  the  battle  was  going  on  around  them.  It 
is  said  that  in  the  retreat  to  Corunna  whole  battalions  of  infantry 
slept  while  in  rapid  march.  The  most  acute  bodily  sufferings 
are  not  always  sufficient  to  prevent  sleep.  The  worn-out  frame 
of  the  victim  of  the  Inquisition  bas  yielded  to  its  influence  in 
the  pause  of  his  tortures  upon  the  rack,  and  for  a  moment  he 
has  îbrgotten  his  sufferings.  The  Indian  burned  at  the  stake, 
in  the  interval  between  the  preliminary  torture  and  the 
lighting  of  the  fire  has  sweetly  slumbered,  and  been  only 
aroused  by  the  flanie  which  was  to  consume  him  curling  around 
him." 


MISCELLAISTY. 


The  Manners  of  Pupils  of  Public  Schools. — We  ail  of  us  brag  a 
great  deal  about  our  public  schools,  [i.  e.  those  of  the  United 
Stat  s,)  although  we  take  occasion  not  unfrequently  to  criticise 
them  freely  in  this  or  that  particular.  There  is  one  defect  in 
the  system,  however,  that  we  believe  has  not  been  pointed  out. 
This  is  the  manners  of  the  pupils.  Those  who  hâve  occasion  to 
see  much  of  the  boys  and  girls  turned  out  of  the  public  schools 
are  a  little  startled  at  the  free-and-easy  manners  they  possess, 
at  the  remarkable  self-possession  and  self-assertion  they  exhibit, 
at  the  suprême  confidence  in  themselvesand  suprême  disregard 
for  their  elders  which  they  manifest  at  every  turn.  It  cannot 
be  assumed  that  discipline  is  not  maintained  in  our  public 
schools  ;  when  one  visits  thèse  institutions  he  discovers  no  Iack 
in  this  particular  ;  yet  let  him  encounter  the  pupils  anywhere 
in  public,  and  he  !tinds  that  in  a  majority  of  instances  their 
manners  are  wholly  bad.  They  seem  to  respect  neither  places 
nor  persons.  They  are  insolent  in  bearing  and  insolent  in 
language  when  they  hâve  an  opportunity  ;  they  swagger  as 
they  please  ;  they  would  wear  their  hats  before  the  king  if 
there  were  such  a  personage  in  the  country  ;  they  whistlo  and 
sing  in  every  présence  ;  they  loudly  assert,  by  their  manner, 
that  they  consider  respect  for  their  elders  an  unmanly 
weakness  ;  they  wholly  lack  that  fine  and  admirable  rouit  of 
subordination  that  in  well-trained  youth  is  so  excellent  a 
préparation  for  the  time  when  they  may  for  thems .-lves 
exercise  authority.  Ail  thèse  évidences  of  bad  breeding  are 
really  very  surprising  as  well  as  vexations.  We  wonder  liow  it 
is  that,  in  institutions  where  a  certain  discipline  is  well  main- 
tained, so  much  ill-breeding  should  be  exhibited  by  their 
graduâtes.  The  young  people — but  we  are  thinking  more 
particularly  ofboys,  so  let  us  confine  our  observations  to  the 
masculine  sex — the  boys  that  graduate  in  the  public  schools 
are  some  of  them  well-mannered  youths.  but  this  is  beoauae 
their  home  training  has  been  good  ;  and  there  are  others, 
gathered  from  the  streets,  who  hâve  gained  BOmething  in 
décorum  by  their  school  expérience  ;  but,  as  a  whole.  the 
influence  of  the  schools  upon  manners  is  very  slight  indeed. 
As  we  hâve  said,  this  is  very  puzzling,  and  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that,  while  a  necessary  order  and  discipline  aro 


maintained  in  the  class-rooms,  there  is  no  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  politeness,  no  distinct  ethical  training,  no  enforce- 
ment  of  a  code  of  conduct .  This  is  unfortunate.  It  might  be 
well  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  the 
pupils,  and  to  the  public  generally,  if  the  lads  at  thèse 
establishments  should  be  sent  forth  with  a  Utile  less  grammar 
and  arithmetic,  were  thèse  deficiencies  compensated  for  by 
that  personal  discipline  which  makes  well-conducted  men. 
Society  falls  into  chaos  where  there  is  no  subordination,  no 
révérence  and  respect,  no  concern  for  the  comfort  or  rights  of 
others.  Politeness  not  only  includes  a  multitude  of  minor 
virtues,  but  it  is  the  one  thing  that  is  indispensable  if  contact 
with  the  word  is  to  be  rendered  endurable  ;  and  for  the 
réputation  of  the  American  name,  as  well  as  that  of  our  system 
of  public  éducation,  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  curricu- 
lum  of  our  schools  should  include  a  system  of  training  calculated 
to  make  gentlemen  as  well  as  creditable  scholars  of  the  pupils. 
— Appleloris  Journal. 
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Meteorologx. 

Observations  taken  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  during  the  month  of 
June,  1S75;  Lat  :  44°  39*  North  ;  Long.  63°  36'  West:  heiglit 
above  theSoa,  130  feet,  by  2nd  Corporal  J.  T.  Thompson,  A.  H.  Corps. 
Barometer,  Highest  reading,  on  lli»-  9th 30.347  inches. 

Lowest      "  "         8th 29.211 

Range  of  pressure 1.136 

Mean  for  month  (reduced  to  32  F; 29.970 

Thermometer,  Highest  reading  on  the  22th 83.4      degrees. 

Lowest      "  "         2nd 29.4 

Range  in  month 54.0 

Mean  of  ail  highest 73.6 

■•     lowest  42.8 

daily  range 30.8 

"  "       l'or  month 58.2 

Highest  reading  in  sun's  rays 129.0 

Lowesl  reading  on  thegrass 25.3 

Hycrometer,  Mean  ofdry  bulb 62.8 

"      •■  "  wet      •    56.9 

"      dew  point b 51.9 

Elastic  force  of  vapour 388  grains. 

Vapeur  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air 4.3 

requirod  to  saturate  air 2.1 

The  Qgure  of  humidity  S.it.  100) 67 

"  Average  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air 530.0 

Wind,  Mean  direction  of  North 1.5     days. 

North  East 1.0 

Easl 0.5 

South  East 2.0 

South  3.5 

South  West 6.0 

West  G.o 

North  West G. 5 

Calm 3.0 

"  Dailj  rorec 2.7 

Cloud,  Mi  an  amount  of  0  lo  10| 6.0 

Ha  in.  Number  of  days  it  fell 6 

Amount  collected  on  ground 4.26 

Pog,  Number  ofdays 4 
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ABSTKACT   FOR  THE   MONTH  OF   JUJTE,    1873. 

Of  tri-hourly  Meteorologicai.  Obsevations  taken  at  McGill  Collège  Obsehvatory.     Height  above  Sea  lp.vel  IS7  ft. 
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6.4 
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68.86 
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85.2 
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30 

64.585 

72.96 

54.91 

18.05 

29.9283 

.1731 
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71.95 

9.54 

4.8 

•  Barometer  readings  reduced  to  Sea  level  and  to  température  32°  Fah.  f  Pressure  of  Vapor  in  inches  of  Mercury.  X  Humidilv 
relative,  saturation.  100. 

Mean  température  of  montb,  64, 5S.  Mean  of  maxima  and  minima  température.  63.93.  Maximum  température  on  the  27th  was  84.4 
Minimum  température  on  the  13th,  39.8,  giving  a  range  of  temperaturo  for  the  month  of  44.6  degrees.  Greatest  range  in  one  day  was  25,2, 
on  the  1  lth  ;  least  range  was  5,  on  the  7th.  Mean  height  of  the  barometer  was  29.9283.  Highest  roading  was  30.294,  on  the  9tli  luwesl, 
29,519,  was  on  the  28th,  giving  a  range  of  .775  inches.  Mean  olastic  force  of  vapor  was  equal  to  .4448  of  an  inch  of  mercury.  Mi-an  rela- 
tive humidity,  71.95.  Maximum  relative  humidity  was  97,  on  the  28th,  27th,  30th  during  rain .Minimum  was  42  on  the  19lh,  duting l'air 

weather,  immcdiately  after  light  rain.  Mean  velocity  of  wind  for  month,  9.54  miles  per  hour.  Maximum  velocity,  25  miles  por  hour  was 
on  the  21st  ;  prevailing  wind  from  the  south-west.  Mean  of  sky  clouded  in  tenths,  2,  4.8.  Rain  fell  on  16  days.  Total  précipitation  in  inches 
of  water,  3.26  inches.    Number  of  auroras,  10. 
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Origin  :m<l  Pro^ress  of  Penmanship  by  in.  P. 
Kiordau. 

Délivercd  befo     i1  i  French  Teachers'    \ ialion    il n îlion 

with  the  Jacques-Cartier  Normal  Sel I,  Montréal,  Maj  28lh,  1875 

Mr.  Presidenl  and  Gentlemen. 

Ravine  consulted  several  authorilies  on  Ihe  subjecl  of 
penmanship,  Ihe  following  opinions  concerning  the 
origin  seem  the  mosl  probable  and  correct. 

H  was  considered  in  ancien!  times  by  the  heathen 
writers  that  it  was  a  gifl  vouchsafed  to  man  by  the  gods 
themselves,  and  manyenlightenedchristians  suppose  that 
il  wasfirsl  revealed  to  man  from  the  summit  of  Mounl 
sinai  id  the  thunders  ofthegivmg  of  the  law  and 
lestai  y.  Others  hâve  maintained thaï  the  artofwriting 
must  Li  some  degree  or  shape  hâve  been  familiar  toAdam 
our  great  progenitor,  since  ne  named  the  objecls,  which 
God  had  created  around  him,and  must  hâve  endeavoured 
to  eternize  their  trames,  upon  the  earth. 

To  tins  belief  incline  St.  Augustine  and  Josephus — 
Two  pillais  weresaid  to  hâve  existed  in  Syria  in  the 
lime  of  the  last  mentioued  author,  on  which  writing  and 
eugravings  executed  by  Seth  the  grandson  of  Adam  still 
remained.  Modem  critics  on  history,  however  hâve 
claimed,  thaï  Josephus  hère  committed  an  error,  and  that 
the  Seth  of  whom  hc  speaks,  must  hâve  been  the  Sesostris 
of  a  later  time. 


The  theory  of  Josephus  was  advocated  in  a  celebraled 
work  called  Ihe  Vatican  Library,  composed  by  Mulus 
Pansa  the  librarian,  ami  was  pubïished  at  Rome  in  1590  ; 
and  the  question  of  ils  origin  was  warmly  debated  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Phœniciàns  who  contended  for  thehigh 
national  honor  with  zeal  and  ability  : — but  it  is  now 
generally  concèded  that  Gadmus  the  Phœnician  intro- 
duced  letters  into  Greece  about  1500  B.C.,  and  thaï  thej 
were  then  only  sixteen  in  number  to  which  four  were 
afterwards  added  by  Palamedis  and  four  by  Simonides 
the  poet. 

From  Greece  letters  were  brought  to  Latium  by 
Evan'der,  Evander  was  honored  as  a  god  aller  bis  death 
and  an  Àltar  was  erected  to  hisinemory  on  Monnf  Aven- 
Une  between  the  temples  of  .Inno  and  the  Bona  Dea,  ibis 
was  a  tr"  ute  paid  lo  bim  by  Ihe  Romans  for  lus  schol- 
arsbip  a    -  Knowledge  of  letters. 

When  letters "first  came  into  use  among  the  Romans, 
wrillen  history  began  lo  be  regarded  with  great  favor, 
i\  ery  nation  that  ronld  had  ils  own  records  of  priceless 
value,  while  the  minds  thatordained  and  the  hamls  that 
shaped  the  forms  ofimagery which  gavelasting  existence 
to  national  glory,  were  regarded  with  révérence  bordering 
on  idolatory. 

As  to  the  manner  of  writing  it  was  differenl  in  différent 
coun  tries  : — The  Greeks  originally  wrote  from  right  to 
lid'i  and  from  left  lo  righl  alternatively.  The  Hebrews 
and  \s<\rians.  from  right  to  left,  and  the  Ghinese  rrom 
the  top  to  the  bottotn  of  the  page.  Thej  wrote  upon 
bark  polished  wood,  &c.,  using  reed  or  iron  for  pens. 

But  Mr.  Président  and  Gentlemen,  permit  me  hère  to 
remark,  with  regard  to  the  art  :  we  read  in  early  history 
that  ihe  Phœniciàns  were  a  greal  manufacruring  and 
commercial  people,  Tyre  being  al  thaï  time  the  Brst  place 
or  as  it  was  termed  the  Brsl  work  shop  in  the  world, 
that  from  amid  the  noise  of  lier  looms  and  spindles  wenl 
forth  her  ships  laden  with  the  Tyrian  people  and  the 
produels,  of  lier  bandioraft  : — It  is  mil  improbable  then 
that  the  art  of  writing  originated  with  them,  from  the 
necessity  of  keeping  something  in  the  shape  of  a  record 
of  their  commercial  doings,  aswellas  some  permanent 
description  of  their  vast  machinery  and  the  manner  of 
employing  it  :  Perhaps  from  tins  bas  arising  the  saying 
that  writina  is  the  soûl  of  commi 
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I  now  take  up  the  Bible  and  in  which  I  fînd  that  the 
Hebrews  were^a  distinct  and  distinguished  people,  by  the 
désignation  promise  and  appointaient  of  God  ;  yet  there 
is  nothing  in  sacred  writ  of  the  recording  of  an  event  by 
means  of  writing  until  the  time  of  the  tables  of  the  law 
and  testimony,  which  I  find  to  he  in  Exodus  Chap.  xxiv. 
lu  that  chapter,  it  states  "  Moses  writes  the  law  ;  "  in 
Exodus,  Gpapter  xx\i,  verse  18, 1  find  thèse  words  "  and 
:'  the  Lord  when  he  had  ended  thèse  words  on  Mount 
"  Sinaï  gave  to  Moses,  two  stone  tables  of  testimony 
wi  written  with  the  finger  af  God."  In  the  following 
Chapter,  verse  19,  thepeoplefall  into  idolatry,  the  tables 
are  broken  by  Moses,  after  coniing  down  from  the  mount, 
inhisangerattheidolatoryof  the  people  : — andin  Exodus, 
Chap.  xxxiv,  verse  1,  "  God  commands  Moses  to  hewtwo 
"  amers  in  order  that  lie  might  write  npon  them  ail  that 
was  written  upon  the  lîrst. 

Again  in  Dent  :  Chapter  xxvn,  verses  2,  3,  Moses 
commands  the  people  that  when  they  bave  crossed  the 
Jordan  and  entered  the  land  of  promise  which  God 
assigned  them,  they  are  to  set  up  monuments  in  the 
mountain  of  Eqal,  upon  which  they  are  to  write  ail  the 
words  of  the  law.  It  would  appear  then,  from  the  ténor 
of  Sacred  Scripture,  that  the  Hebrews  derived  the  art 
of  writing  from  the  Lord  himself,  for  the  art,  r-om  the 
completion  of  the  first  tables  appears  to  be  pr  ressive. 
Thus  while  we  admit  that  with  the  Phœnicians,  and 
perhaps  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese  also,  the  art  of 
writing  originated  and  matured  in  the  ingenuity  of  the 
human  mind,  impelled  by  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
mechanical  and  commercial  interests,  we  claimits  divine 
origin  as  vouchsafed  toGod'specnliar  people  the  Hebrews. 

Having  now  presented  to  you  the  opinions  concerning 
the  origin  of  writing,  the  birth  place  of  which  lias  been 
claimed  and  contended  for  by  ancient  sovereignlies,  as 
an  event  conferring  the  highest  national  honor,  but 
which  is  diinly  traced  amid  the  twilight  of  antiquily  and 
iuvolved  in  doubtby  the  contestedclaimsof  rival  nations, 
it  still  remains  a  question  unsolved  and  unsolvable. 

I  will  now  proceed  with  the  progress  of  the  art  from 
the  period  of  its  origination.  Astel,  the  English  Anli- 
quarian  gives  it  as  bis  opinion  that  the  Britons  were  not 
aequainted  with  written  characters  until  the  time  of  St. 
Augustine  who  visited  England  in  the  fifth  century  for 
the  pnrpose  of  converting  the  natives,  and  at  that  time 
the  Roman  textwasintroduced  though  it  was  butslightly 
disseminated,  for  he  states  that  from  the  fifth  to  the 
eleventh  century  very  few  persons  could  write. 

Now  Spencer  differs  from  Astel,  in  as  much  as  lie 
allows  that  it  was  from  the  Irish  that  the  Saxons  first 
received  the  Alphabet,  from  which  admission  we  may 
infer  that  the  Saxons  had  no  knowlege  at  ail  of  letters 
until  they  were  taught  by  the  Irish,  and  it  is  even  said 
that  several  of  the  finest  fac-similés  given  by  Astel  him- 
self are  taken  from  Irish  manuscripts. 

Mr.  Président  and  Gentlemen  for  the  chieftains  of  the 
ancient  Irish,  amidst  ail  their  fierce  feuds  amongst 
themselves  and  their  sanguinary  conflits  of  centuries 
with  Idreign  foes,  were  still  a  religions  race,  true  and 
firm  in  their  faith  and  imbued  with  a  great  love  of  lite- 
ralure  ;  and  their  kings,  princes  and  chiefs  founded  and 
amply  endowed  vast  numbers  of  Ecclesiastical  and  literary 
establishments,  Abbeys,  Collèges  and  Schools  ;  as  those 
of  Armah  Dow'npatrick,  Derry  Donegal,  Clogher,  Cloner 
Devenish,  Fenagh,  Boyle,  Cong,  Mayo,  Clonfert  Loutb, 
Monasterboyce,  Millefont,  Slaine,  Kells  Arbraccan,  Trim, 
Clonenagh,  Tallaght  (ilenderlough,  Leighlin,  Ferns, 
Lismone,  Cashel  Holyeross,  Ross,  Roscrea,  Iniscatay, 
Anan  of  tlie  saints  and  several  others. — Hère  then  we 
may  dednce  that  from  the  above  which  were  scattered 
over  the  whole  island,  that  the  knowledge  of  pennianship 


was  well  known  and  disseminated  throughout  the  land 
in  the  days  of  Erin's  early  freedom,  and  to  make  this 
assertion  more  forcible,  the  earliest  authenticated  spéci- 
men now  extant  is  said  to  be  the  book  of  Kells. — This 
vénérable  and  splendid  volume  is  now  preserved  among 
the  manuscripts  of  the  uuiversity  o!' Dublin.  It  is  a  copy 
ol'the  Gospels  traditionally  ascrihed  to  hâve  belonged  to 
Columba,  and  it  is  said  unquestionably  to  be  the  best 
executed  manuscript  of  early  art  now  in  existence,  in  its 
ornamental  détails,  in  the  number  of  its  deco>  ions 
flneness  of  the  writing,  and  the  endless  variety  o  ..Jial 
Capital  letters  with  which  every  page  is  ornamen    d. 

It  is  also  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  Empire  of 
learning  prevailed  so  widely  in  Ireland,  that  swarms  of 
lier  learned  sons  were  sent  forlh  thercfrom  to  France, 
italy,  Germany,  Flanders,  England  and  Scotland  to  teach 
the  natives  of  those  countries  :  Oh  !  yes  thoo  land  of 
learning,  af  Poet  and  Orators,  be  our  lot  ever  so  happy 
in  the  land  of  our  adoption,  still,  still  it  can  never  be  to 
us  like  the  land  of  our  birth,  when  the  days  of  our  youth 
lie  smiling  behind  us  in  thatspring  time  freshness,  where 
every  scène  around  our  childhood's  home  is  a  precious 
picture  liung  up  withing  the  picture  gallery  of  the  mind 
called  memory.  —Yet  other  and  more  tender  lies  there 
are  to  bind  us  to  our  native  land  : 

The  green  prass  that  is  growing  o'er  uni  father's  grave 

l''nll  mariy  a  thoughl  endears  ; 

There's  a  spell  in  the  liumbtest  shrub  that  wave 

Near  the  home  of  our  infant  years  ; 

Yea  the  simples!  leafdoth  our  fondness  sliare, 

II'  its  parent  laid  cxpanded  tliere, 

l)h  !    thus  Uio'  l'ai'  un  lliis  land  ; 

M  y  lut  is  cast, 

Still,  still  fur  thee  my  own  green  land, 

The  puise  of  this  hearl  beats  fast, 

While  many  a  vision  soft  and  bland, 

Bears  meoften  baek  to  thy  shores  my  fatherland. 

I  bave  diverged  a  little,  but  to  my  subjecl  ; — In  the 
thirteenth  century  copyists  of  manuscripts  were  attached 
to  the  principal  universities,  and  every  monastery  of  note 
had  its  place  set  apart  called  the  scriptorium  which  was 
reserved  for  the  business  of  copying  ;  but  the  art  of 
printing  invenled  by  Costor  in  the  tifteenth  centurj 
effected  a  complète  "révolution  in  literature,  and  the 
art  of  writing  without  abating  its  importance  bassinée 
been  applied  more  widely  than  before  to  the  practieal 
and  every  day  business  of  life. 

Look  at  it  l'or  the  purpose  of  commerce  for  epistolary 
correspondence,  for  putling  down  our  thoughts  as  thej 
occur  to  us,  and  wafting  thèse  across  the  broad  Atlantic 
to  friends  and  relatives,  besides  does  it  not  mature  the 
mind,  and  therefore  is  of  the  greatest  benefitto  mankind, 
But  its  history  and  progress  might  he  continued  much 
longer  if  time  would  admit,  suflice  it  to  say  that  men  of 
genius,  taste  and  science  hâve  again  ami  again  been 
directed  to  the  subject  in  order  to  produce  uuiformity 
ease  and  rapidity  while  not  unknown  to  famé  are  such 
men  as  Columba,  Astel,  Beaucliesne,  Baies,  Brayley, 
Brown,  Butterworth,  Coaker,  Comiers,  Carsley  Carstair's 
Caslev,  Champion,  DAlemberl,  Hodgkins,  Hugo,  King, 
King,"  Kearney,  Massey,  Mason,  Milns,  Porta,  Peety, 
Robert,  Scott,  Smith,  Thompson,  Tomkins,  Wingate  and 
Spencer  as  the  dépositaires  of  the  varied  taste  of  this 
useful  art  at  différent  periods. 

With  regard  to  the  Spencenan  system,  about  which  1 
am  going  to  speak,  and  as  to  its  simplicily,  degance,  and 
beauty  itdraws  (as  Spencer  himself  lias  said!  ..omnature's 
own  peculiar  model,  life  and  action.  The  seed.  lu  1. 
llower  the  fruit  ail  take  the  samc  oval  form,  the  I 
in  stem,  leaf  brandi  and  root,  and  even  the  pebb..  i 
wasbed  on  shore  bv  the  waves  of  the  sea  mamtain  the 
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saine  form. — The  earth  with  ail  ils  beauteous  forms,  and 
the  stars  that  adorn  heavens  broad  arch,  and  the  vast 
funds  from  which  Spencer  drewd  the  magie  of  lus  peu. 

Having  now  given  tbe  varions  opinions  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  artof  writing,  I  corne  to  llie  principles 
or  éléments  which  enter  into  tbe  construction  of  letters, 
also  a  description  and  Analysis  of  the  letters  themselves. 

Principles  are  the  constituenl  paris  of  letters,  of  thèse 
there  are  eight  in  number  ; 

Oniy  the  ûrst  four  enter  in  the  composition  of  sraall 
letters,  while  the  last  four  are  prominent  as  the  charac- 
leristic  features  of  the  capitals,  the  others  being  combined 
with  them. — lu  the  measurement  of  letters  we  make  us'1 
of  the  ternis  one  space,  one  and  hall'  space,  -'  spaces  Stc. 
One  space  is  the  standard  ofmeasore. 

The  sinall  letter  i  without  the  dot  is  taken  for  the 
standard  in  hight,  both  for  small  and  capital  letters. — 
i  Mu'  space  in  eight  is  therefore  équivalent  to  the  height 
the  small  letter  »,  which  in  a  médium  hand  is  one  ninth 
of  an  inch. — By  one  space  in  width,  ismeant  the  distance 
equal  to  that  between  the  Lwo  slanting  lines  in  the  small 
letter  u. 

The  second  priuciple  is  called  the  right  curve,  so  called 
because  it  is  on  the  right  side  of  an  oval  figure. 

The  third  principle  is  called  the  left  curve  so  called 
because  it  is  ou  the  left  side  of  an  oval  figure. 

The  fourth  principle  is  the  extended  loop  ;  il  is  three 
spaces  in  height  one  half  space  in  width  and  combines 
the  Ist  2nd  and  third  principles. — The  letter  r  is  one  and 
one  fourth  space  in  height  and  one  half  space  in  width. 
The  letter  s  is  one  and  one  fourth  space  in  height  and 
one  half  space  in  width.  The  letter  p  is  three  and  a  half 
space  in  height  and  one  space  in  width,  one  and  a  half 
space  below  the  Une  of  writing  and  two  above.  The  letter 
V  is  two  and  a  half  spaces  in  lentgh  and  one  in  width  ; 
The  letters  b,  l,j,  g,  y,  and;  are  three  spaces  in  length 
and  one  half  space  in  width,  the  letter  f  is  five  spaces  in 
length  and  one  half  in  width,  three  spaces  above  the 
ruled  Une  and  two  below  ;  it  intersecls  une  half  space 
above  the  ruled  Une,  and  this  gives  it  lwo  and  a  half 
spaces  from  the  centre  of  writing. 

The  lil'th  principle  or  capital  0.  This  letter  ismade  on 
[lie  régulai-  slaut  of52°,and  care  should  be  taken  in 
its  formation,  so  as  to  avoid  the  slightest  appearance  of 
angularity.  It  is  three  spaces  in  height,  its  width  without 
shade  is  one  half  its  slanting  height,  and  the  distance 
between  the  outer  and  inner  left  curves,  measured  al. 
one  half  of  the  height  of  the  letter,  isone  lil'th  of  ils  en  lire 
width. 

The  six Ih  principle  is  the  contracted  capital  0.  It  is 
inade  on  the  regular  slant  and  is  three  spaces  in  beight, 
the  O  is  one  half  in  height,  and  the  distance  betwejn  the 
lwo  left  curves  measured  al  one  half  the  beight  of  the  oval 
is  one  fourth  the  width  of  the  principle. 

The  seventh  principle  is  the  capital  loop;  it  is  three 
spaees  in  height  ;  a  left  curve  begins  one  space  above  the 
ruled  line  and  extending  upwards  two  spaces,  unités  with 
a  reUirning  right  curve.  This  Une  descends  two  spaces, 
then  joins  a  second  lefl  curve,  which  extends  upwardson 
the  left  side  of  the  second  curve,  nearly  lo  the  height  of 
the  principle  :— the  spaces  between  the  two  right  and 
leftandlefl  curves  should  be  equal  to  eacfa  other  and 
each  equal  to  one  half  the  width  of  the  loop. 

The  eighth  principle  is  the  capital  stem  ;  it  is  three 
spaces  in  height,  begining  at  the  top  with  a  very  shghl 
left  curve,  it  extend  downwards  une  half  the  length  of 
the  principle,  when  it  is  joined  to  a  right  curve,  which 
forms  the  right  side  of  a  reversed  uval  made  ou  a  slant 
of  25. 

I  now  come  to  position,  which  gives  power,  and  as 
good    penmanship    requires    au    easy,   convement  and 


heallhful  position  ;  but  with  oflence  to  noue  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  many  teachèrs,  however  disregard  tins  tact 
altogether,  and  also  having  been  informed  thaï  in  many 
schools  no  notice  is  taken  of  it. — Now  this  çarelessness, 
whenallowed,is  uotonlydetrimental  to  good  penmanship, 
but  if  long  continued  in,  I  hère  state  that  I  believe  il  is 
injurions  to  good  health  also. 

I  may  lu  mention  a  few  of  thèse  bad  positions  such 
as  crossing  me  legs,  bending  the  baok,  neck  and  head 
until  they  are  quite  crooked,  bringing  the  chm  in  as  close 
proximity  to  the  hands  as  the  hands  are  to  the  paper, 
croolung  the  fingers  and  pinching  the  peu  with  :i  vice 
like  grasp,  ami   linally  opening   the  mouth  and  mailing 


the  jaws  and   tongm 
the  peu  and  hand. 
I  know  the  ereatest  difficul 


keep  lime  with  the  movement  of 


;  and  will  be  l'ound  in 
teaching  the  pnpil  et  ûrst  to  remain  long  in  proper  posi 
lion,  for  lie  naturally  seeks  relief  by  assuming  any  posi 
tion,  however  careless  or  improper,  but  while  in  proper 
position  (Mr.  Président  and  Gentlemen  I  would  hère 
suggest  for  considération  that  atleast  one  half  hc  every 
week  should  be  devoted  to  proper  position)  no  not  i  need 
be  taken  as  to  Ihe  formation  of  the  lellers,  nor  to  the 
characterof  the  paper  employed,  mère  scraps  will  answer, 
since  the  aim  of  the  exercise  is  simply  to  secure  or  to  fix 
habituai  correetness  of  position,  before  the  pnpil  enters 
upon  the  more  difficult  task  of  considering  the  structure 
of  letters 

There  are  four  positions,  each  of  which  is  correct 
according  to  circumstances  :  they  are  the  left,  the  right, 
the  right  oblique  and  the  front  ;  of  thèse  four  I  prefer 
the  left,  the  left  side  to  the  desk,  left  forcarni  advanci  d 
from  four  lo  six  inches  upon  the  desk  and  parallel  with 
the  edge  of  the  desk,  the  head  slightly  inclined  lo  the 
lelt  arm  and  hand  leaned  upon  lightly  : — this  is  doue  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  paper  ami  giving  steadiness  lo 
the  body. — The  right  arm  is  thus  lef!  free  for  ail  motion 
it  rests  upon  the  muscles  iust  below  .lie  elhow — in  i  h  is 
[losition  the  paper  or  copy-book  musl  be  parallel  with  the 
edge  of  the  desk,  and  the  elbow  of  the  right  arm  two  or 
lliree  inches  from  the  right  side  and  a  hou  t.  the  saine 
distance  from  the  edge  of  the  desk.  Butwhatever  method 
is  pursned,  the  teacher  should  engage  in  his  work 
earnestly,  zealously  and  with  a  -ennuie  love  for  ihe 
childreo  placed  under  him,  and  with  a  détermination  to 
permit  no  personal  considération  of  time  or  trouble  lo 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  interests. 

[bat  the  teacher  himself  should  be  a  good  penman 
would  appear  al  first  thoughl  indispensable  to  his  succe  - 
in  giving  instructions  in  writing,  so  as  to  make  good  nues 
in  his  class  ;  and  that  lie  should  be  familiar  with  île 
subject,  thoroughly  understanding  ail  thaï  app  rtains  to  a 
systematic  structure  and  analysis  of  Ihe  letters,  shading 
spacing,  slant,  arrangement  &c.  :  and  thaï  lie  should  be 
compétent  tu  point  ont  errors  and  give  the  iules  for  correc 
tion.  This  is  not  strictly  hue,  bul  if  tbe  teacher  can  do 
o  niurii  the  better  for  pupils  :  Bul  there  are  manj 
teaehers  iwilh  offence  to  none)  who  cannot  do  this,  and 
who  are  unable  to  write  even  a  Legible  hand  th  imselves, 
and  yet  hâve  produced  gond  writers  in  their  classes. 
Having  ihus  briefly  siaied  ihe  origin,  progress,  principles  ; 
and  position  of  the  arl  of  writing,  I  maj  say  in  cou 
clusion  l liât  if  writing  be  fairlj  viewed,  il  musl 
rank   side   by   side,   with  ail   Ihe  high   and  noble   arts 

which  hâve  ador 1  the  world,  and  which  hâve  contii 

buted  so  greatly  to  the  pure  and  intellectual  reûncmem 
of  m  m  :  for  he  u  ho  loves  nature  and  admires  ail  thaï  is 
truly  heautiful  will  always  find  in  the  arl  of  writing 
something  lo  en  large  and  develope  the  highst  faculties  ol 
his  mind  :  —  Ami  as  the  faculties  of  man  constitute  his 
chief  dignity   in  his    understanding,    now   this   under- 
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standing  eau  bo  expanded  by  studying  tho  art,  bis  intel- 
lectual  powers  will  therefore  be  beneûted  by  it,  and  he 
will  thus  be  in  a  better  position  to  improve  those  who 
are  under  him.  Let  then  every  teacber  strive  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  tins  most  important  art. 


Physical  Culture  loi-  Tcacliers  and   their  rispiSs. 

The  whole  physical  organisai,  boues,  muscles,  viscera, 
blood,  nerves,  and  brain — the  entire  body — is  but  one 
Complex  instrument  or  organ  of  the  mind,  including 
thought,  affection,  love,  moral  sentiment,  hope,  and 
spirituality.  It  is  impossible  to  develop  and  unfold  the 
mind  to  its  fullest  capacity  without  simultaneous,  vigor- 
ous  development  of  the  physical  organism  in  ail  its  parts 
and  fonctions.  In  short,  a  sound  mind  is  not  possible 
without  a  sound  body.  Spirituality,  pure  love,  holy 
affections,  cheerful  spirits,  and  vigorous  thought,  do  not 
more  dépend  upon  the  quality  of  mind  lhan  upon  the 
action  of  a  good  supply  of  pure  blood  on  the  brain.  This 
can  be  supplied  only  by  a  strong  and  hcalthy  action  of 
the  stomach,  together  with  a  similar  action  of  every 
other  physical  organ.  The  mind  reacting,  too,  on  the 
body,  the  body  itselfis  thus  affected  by  its  own  condition. 

Not  only  is  the  healthy  condition  and  vigor  of  the 
mind  dépendent  upon  the  healthy  condition  of  the  body, 
but  the  sound  condition  of  cach  organ  and  fonction  of  j 
the  body  is  conditioned  upon  the  healthy  condition  of  1 
ail  the  other  parts  of  the  organism.  This  is  also  true  of 
the  mind.  Each  organ  of  both  body  and  mind  is  provided 
for,  and  acls  with  référence  to  the  integrity  of  ail  the  rest. 
Our  entire  being  a  ts  as  one  indivisible  whole.  Touch 
one  part,  however  small  and  apparently  insignificant, 
and  you  touch  the  whole.  Improve  or  injure,  however 
slightly,  whatever  fonction,  and  ail  thereby  will  be 
benefited  or  suffer.  Hence,  if  we  are  weak  or  diseased 
in  one  part,  we  are  more  or  less  weak  or  diseased  in  ail. 
Since  there  is  such  a  perfect  and  sensitive  corrélation  of 
fonctions,  it  is  a  matter  of  self-evident  importance  that 
we  be  physically  well  developed,  as  the  indispensable 
condition  of  possessing  a  happy,  cloar,  and  vigorous  mind. 
Almost  ail  the  phenomena  of  disease  are  connected  with 
this  corrélation  of  f  mictions.  Disarrangement  takes  place 
in  one  organ  or  structure  of  the  body,  and  speedily  ail 
those  that  are  correlated  with  it  participate  in  the 
disorder. 

What  thon  are  the  conditions  of  physical  health  and 
stren^  \  ?  Thefirst  condition  of  is  to  be  boni  with  a  sound 
constitution.  Unfortunately,  for  most  of  the  présent 
génération,  few  are  thus  boni,  owing  to  gross  neglect  of 
physical  culture  by  previous  générations.  This  we  cannot 
avoid.  But,  starting  with  whatever  constitution  we  may 
bave,  we  can  so  live  as  to  make  the  best  of  what  we 
hâve  inherited.  And  how  ?  We  might  say  by  living  in 
çonformity  to  ail  the  hygienic  laws,  to  which,  of  course, 
it  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  article  to  allude  ;  but,  so  far 
as  our  présent  intention  is  concerned,  we  shall  answer 
by  saying,  flrst,  take  systematic  exercise  ;  second,  take 
systematic  exercise  ;  third,  take  systematic  exercise. 
Animal  life  is  as  much  conditioned  upon  exercise  as 
upon  food.  It  is  ooly  by  physical  action  t'^at  we  grow 
physically  strong,  and  become  healthy  ai.d  vigorous. 
It  is  impossible  to  lift  the  arm  or  contract  a  muscle 
without  producing  electrical  changes,  desintegrating  old 
flesh  and  depositing  new.  That  action,  wilhin  certain 
limits,  gives  strength  to  both  body  and  mind,  in  one  of 
the  most  simple  and  évident  laws  of  nature.  Find  out 
the  weak  part,  or  feeble  fonction,  and  strengthen  it  by 
suitable  systematic  exercise.  If  the  brain,  or  the  passions, 


or  the  muscles,  are  too  much  taxed,  and  so  are  robbing 
other  parts  of  their  proper  share  of  the  vital  fluid — the 
blood — then  change  off  the  one  action  for  another,  and 
so  strengthen  the  inactive  organ  by  action,  and  the 
overtaxed  part  by  rest. 

What  classes  most  nced  physical  culture  or  systematic 
exercise  ?  Not  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  miner,  or 
any  other  gênerai  laborer.  Thèse,  as  a  rule,  bave  too 
much  physical  developement.  Thcy  should  bave  more 
rest  from  toil.  and  take  more  mental  exercise.  The 
classes  requiring  more  physical  culture  are  those  who 
best  know  their  need  of  it  :  the  lawyer,  the  clergyman, 
the  teacher,  the  student,  the  clerk,  the  banker,  tho 
book  keeper,  and  ail  persons  whose  chief  occupation 
consists  in  employing  only  the  brains  orflngers. 

For  ail  thèse  classes,  whose  hours  of  employment  and 
rest  consume  most  of  their  time,  some  systematic  physical 
exercise,  not  consisting  of  labor,  is  indispensable.  Ami 
what  shall  it  be?  This  question  involvjs  taste,  cost,  time. 
and  convenience.  Varions  methods  bave  been  practised 
by  différent  persons,  accordiug  to  inclination,  as  rowing, 
ballplaying,  horsebackriding,walking,  running,  jumping, 
boxing,  fencing,  wrestling,  military  dri'.I,  calisthenics,  a 
systematic  course  of  gymnastics,  etc.  While  ail  of  theso 
arc  good  at  times,  and  for  some,  yet  no  one  of  theni  is 
without  objection,  as  thcy  ail  are  attended  with  more  or 
less  impracticability,  owing  to  either  cost,  inconvenicncc, 
time  required,  inclcnicncy  of  the  day  or  season,  or 
distaste  of  the  person  ;  and,  therefore,  no  uniform  and 
systematic  exercise  can  be  obtained  by  any  of  thèse 
methods.  Hence  the  exercise  had  by  thèse  means  is 
spasmodic,  and  many  times,  too  violent,  often  producing 
more  injury  than  good,  by  straining  only  parts  of  the 
organism,  instead  of  affording  a  gênerai  simultaneous 
action  of  the  whole  system  at  the  same  time.  The 
method  employed  should  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  suited 
to  the  taste,  means,  and  convenience  of  ail — men,  women, 
and  children — and  of  such  a  character  as  to  ensure 
certain  desired  results,  namely  :  Tho  greatest  possible 
amount'of  exercise  in  the  leasl  possible  time,  and,  consc 
quently,  with  the  leasl  possible  fatigue  and  neroous  exhaus 
tion.  To  accomplish  thèse  objects  it  is  necessary  that  the 
means  be  not  distasteful,  or  very  expensive,  or  require 
much  time.  It  is  also  important  that  exercise  be  graduatcd 
and  cumulative,  and  taken  with  regularity  as  far  as 
possible,  and  that  the  action  or  exertion  be  thoroughly 
and  uniformly  distributed  over  and  throngh  the  whole 
body.  For,  by  the  law  of  corrélation  of  fonctions,  that 
exercise  is  the  best  which  calls  into  harmonious,  simul- 
taneous, and  co-operative  action  the  greatest  number  of 
organs  and  Systems  of  organs  at  the  same  time.  For 
instance,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  for  a  person  to  move 
only  a  hand  or  an  arm,  though  it  be  moved  rapidly  and 
for  a  long  time.  So,  too,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
muscular  system  of  half  the  body  be  exercised,  or  even 
of  the  whoîe  body,  only  as  such  exercise  quickens  and 
invigorates  the  action  of  ail  the  rest  of  the  organism. 
including  viscera,  arteries,  veins,  capillaries,  absorbents, 
blood  and  other  fluids,  nerves,  brain,  and  even  the  will. 
Hence,  thatis  the  best  method  of  habituai  exercise  which 
most  completely  accomplishes  this  gênerai  resuit. 

Of  ail  the  devices  for  habituai  exercise  yet  produced 
none  is  less  objectionable  or  présents  greater  advantages 
than  the  Lifting  Exercise,  generally  termed  the  "  Health 
Lift  "  or  "  Lifting  Cure." 

A  suitable  apparatus  for  this  exercise  conslitutes  a 
complète  parlor  gymnasium,  affording  a  scientific  system 
of  cumulative  exercise  and  physical  training,  by  develop- 
ing  at  once  the  whole  muscular,  visec»ai,  and  vital 
Systems,  equalizing  and  invigorating  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  thus  giving  harmonious,  simultaneous, 
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and  co-operative  play  and  action  to  tho  greatesi  possible 
number  of  organs,  embracing  muscles,  supjerficial  and 
deep-seated  viscera,  absorbents,  veins,  afteries,  capillaries, 
nerves,  brain,  and  will,  upon  which  dépend  the  restoration 
and  préservation  oi'  health,  and  a  uniform,  vigorous 
action  of  ail  the  fonctions  of  both  body  and  miod. 

The  "  Health  Lift  "  or  "  Lifting  Exercise,"  as  tlie 
means  of  physical  culture,  and  prèserving  and  restoring 
health,  lias  been  extensively  and  thoroughlv  tested, 
proved,  and  commended,  Dy  thousands  of  eminent 
scientilic.  professional.  and  literary  men,  and  ieading 
journals  throughout  the  land,  such  as  Oliver  Wen  loi! 
Holmes,  Henry  Ward  Beccher,  Robt.  Collyer,  De  YVitt 
Talmadge,  O.  B.  Frothingham,  W.  I  Buddington,  II.  M. 
Scudder,  Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock,  Horace  Greeley, 
Scientific  Américain,  The  N.  Y.  World,  The  Home  Journal, 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  The  Christian  Advocate  ami  Journal — 
in  short,  by  professors  of  collèges,  clergymen,  physicians, 
lawyers,  journalists,  and  professional  gymnasts  univer- 
sally — until  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  efficacy  and  useful- 
ness  of  the  "  Health  Lift  "  or  "  Lifting  Exercise,"  as  a 
means  of  physical  culture  and  health.  By  such  compétent 
testimony  it  lias  been  demonstrated  that  it  alïbrds  the 
grcalest  amount  of  gênerai  and  invigorating  exercise,  in  the 
least  possible  time,  with  the  least  possible  trouble,  fatigue, 
and  nervous  exhaustion,  curing  the  sick,  strengthening 
the  weak,  and  invigorating  the  healthy. 

The  reason  why  the  "  Lifting  Exercise  "  is  not  found 
in  every  family  and  school  is  because  the  machines  or 
apparatuses,  hèretofore  produced,  are  so  bulky,  heavy, 
and  expensive,  as  not  to  be  convenient  or  generally 
atl'orded — those  cliimed  to  be  good  costing  from  $100  to 
$300,  and  weiglr'ng  from  300  to  1,500  pounds. 

The  importance  of  tins  system  of  physical  training  lias 
led  a  gentleman,  whose  name  is  not  unknown  to  the 
educational  world,  to  in  vent  a  light,  cheap,  compact, 
portable  parlor  apparatus,  which  lias  fmally  hrought  this 
invaluable  met  od  of  restoring  and  prèserving  health 
and  invigorating  the  reach  and  means  of  every  student, 
every  leacher,  and  every  school.  The  apparatus  weighs 
only  fourteen  pounds,  and  will  cost  ahout  twenty  hve 
dollars  ;  at  the  same  time  it  possesses  ail  the  advantages 
of  the  high  priced  and  heavy  machines.  It  is  easy  to 
predict  that,  ère  long,  no  teacher,  and  no  school  however 
small,  will  be  without  the  "  Health  Lift." 


The  Kindergarten— Wlial  is  il  • 

By  Mus.  Woolson. 

The  Kindergarten  is  an  institution  of  which  people  in 
gênerai  hear  much  and  know  but  little.  That  the  vvoid 
m. 'ans  literally  ••hildnm's  garden,  and  signifies  some 
strange,  t'oreigD  method  of  instructing  children  bj 
turning  siu.lv  into  play.  is  the  utmost  that  the  public 
gathers  concerning  if  from  the  literature  of  the  day. 

s e  préjudice,  even,  attaches  to  the  new  System  where 

it  is  but   vaguely  anderstood  ;  it  is  supposed   to  be  a 

pleasanl  substil for  realwork,  delighful  to  thechildish 

tempérament,  but  questionable  as  a  means  of  instilling 
into  it  the  learning  of  theschools.  People  who  entertain 
the  notion  that  a  childhood,  to  be  profitably  spent,  musl 
!»•  subjected  to  daily  repression  un. 1er  the  eye  of  the 
Leacher,  and  take  its  revenges  in  lawless  hilarities  when 
once  oui  of  doors,  distrusl  the  oew-fangled  ideas  that 
would  seek  only   to  develop,  and   nol   to  oppose,   the 

li.iliil.il  lasles. 

They  often  recall,  with  no  little  satisfaction,  Lheir  own 
early  school  days,  when  they  passed  their  time  mostl] 

in   (lull   inaction     upon    lianl    seats,   eiilivened    now    and 


then  by  a  récitation,  which  consisted  in  standing  at  the 
teacher's  knee,  in  great  discomfort  of  mind  and  body, 
and  drawling  oui  the  naines  of  certain  pointed  figures 
called  letters,  to  which  an  awful  penknife  directed  their 
eye.  School  appeared  to  them  then  as  a  place  of  \  nançe 
from  which  their  soûls  revolted,  but  to  which  the..  were 
driven  merely  because  it  seemed  the  thing  niost  contrary 
to  their  wishes  ;  and  this  is  the  aspect  which  they 
believe  it  should  ever  wear  to  the  mind  of  the  child. 

But  a  pédagogue  bas  risenin  thèse  latter  days  who 
insists  that  this  process  is  entirely  wrong  ;  that  it  aims  to 
train  only  one  portion  of  our  nature,  and  does  that  but 
poorly,  and  that  its  methods  are  calculated  to  disgusl  a 
child  with  learning  at  the  very  stait.  Rousseau,  indeed, 
had  utlered  the  same  protest  long  before,  vehemently, 
and  with  many  Tierce  denunciations  of  the  follies  of  his 
âge.  The  world  listened,  admitted  that  lie  was  more 
than  hall'  right,  but  laughed  at  lus  glorious  chimeras, 
and  still  kept  its  tender  youth  bent  over  their  primers 
and  pothooks.  Pestalozzl  listened,  and  following  his 
bold  lead,  reduced  to  successful  practice  many  of  the 
principles  thus  déclarai.  But  there  was  much  for  hiin 
to  perform  ;  lie  could  confine  hiniself  to  no  one  period 
oflife.  Frederick  Frûebel,  a  younger  man  than  lie,  and 
at  one  time  his  pupil,  realizing  that  the  bent  of  the  mind 
and  character  is  given  in  the  earliest  years,  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  evolving  a  course  of  training  for  the 
youngest  minds.  Ile  spent  a  lifetime  in  studying  the 
natures  of  children,  and  the  best  means  of  training  their 
varied  faculties  ;  and  when  lie  died,  in  185-2,  lie  had 
perfected  a  system  full  and  harmonious,  and  had  tho- 
roughly  tested  its  efficiency.  It  is  this  which  is  now 
claiming  the  attention  of  parents  and  instructors  under 
the  name  of  the  Kindergarten. 

The  first  stage  of  éducation  is  ail  that  it  daims  to 
effect  ;  with  later  work  it  lias  nothing  to  do.  It  must 
not,  therefore,  be  confounded  with  object  lessons,  which 
are  deservedly  gaining  a  place  in  ail  schools,  even  the 
highesL  The  ktter  are  an  outgrowthof  the  same  principles 
upon  which  the  Kindergarten  is  founded,  but  they  are 
disjointed  exercises  that  may  be  grafted  upon  any  process 
of  study,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor  ;  the  former  is 
a  system  complète  in  itself,  and  makes  no  compromise 
with  the  old  practices,  but  sets  them  ulterly  at  naught, 
and  assumes  the  entire  control  of  the  pupil's  mind, 
during  the  Hrst  years  at  school. 

That  it  is  entirely  unlike  our  présent  method  of 
leaching  the  éléments  of  éducation  will  be  évident  from 
a  few  statements.  And  first  ;  while  our  public  schools 
are  commonly  forbidden  by  law  to  receive  pupils 
younger  than  four  or  five  years  of  âge,  the  Kindergarten 
system  makes  it  désirable,  and  almost  necessary,  thaï 

pupils  should  lie  entered  al  Ihe  âge  of  thi years,  and 

often  they  are  admilleil  even  younger  than  that.     Al  the 

ageofseven  they  hâve  coinpiete.l  the  instructi ifthe 

Kindergarten  proper,  and  are  ready  to  pass  on  to  higher 
schools 

Second. — Allhough  the  child  is  supposed  lo  be  ai  the 

Kindergarten  for  f -consécutive  years,  he  is  uottaughl 

his  letters  there,  and  has  no  need  to  use  them,  as  he 
never  sees  a  printed  boofc  in  the  hands  of  his  leachers  or 
scholars  during  that  time-    As  a  spécial  favor  to  parents, 

he    may    lie    allowe.l  lo    learn    the    alphabet    and    simple 

reading,  just  before  he  leaves  to  prépare  him  for  the 
éducation  tho'  awaits  him  elsewhere,  but  this  forms  no 
part  of  the  K     dergarteu  system  itself 

Third. — In  the  place  of  I  t.xl  books,  he  has  a  greal  varietj 
ofmaterials  given  him  to  work  with  ;  and  from  thèse, 
nse.i  vvith  care  and  method,  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher, 
he  learns  not  only  the  éléments  of  many  branches  ofstudj 

now  taught  in  our  higher  schools.  but   also  the  Qrsl  sleps 
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in  several  trades  and  arlistic  pursuits.  Of  tliese  materials 
and  thc  mode  of  their  use  we  shall  speak  more  fully 
hereafter. 

Fourth. — Our  présent  schoolsseek  to  repress  ail  activity 
in  yonng  children  duiïngtheschool  hours,  keeping them 
to  desk  and  chair  during  the  whole  session,  except  at 
recess,  and  forbidding  l'reedom  of  movement  as  detri- 
mental  to  their  progress  ;  but  this  system  recognizes  the 
natural  love  of  activity  in  children  asgood,  and  essentiel 
to  their  health  and  wellbeing.  Instcad  of  repressing  it 
endeavors  to  turn  it  into  proper  channels,  and  to  make 
of  it  one  of  the  chief  agents  for  the  instruction  of  its 
pupils. 

Fiflh. — In  ail  its  exercises,  it  aimsespecially  to  train  the 
cye  as  a  means  of  informing  the  brain,  and  to  endow  it, 
early  in  lifï,  with  the  power  and  habit  of  close  observa- 
tion upon  objects  that  corne  before  it  ;  for  it  holds  thisto 
be  theprinciqal  sour"e  from  which  knowledge  is  obtained, 
whether  it  be  from  the  life  around  us,  or  from  an  accu- 
rate  study  of  the  printed  page. 

Sixlh. — While  the  eye  is  trained  tonice  discrimination, 
the  hand  is  practiced  in  many  dexterous  employmenls, 
that  it  may  be  fitted  lo  manipulate  différent  materials 
with  accuracy  and  ease.  The  Kindergarten  recognizes 
the  dignity  of  labor,  and  insist  that  its  pupils  shall  not 
only  know,  but  do  ;  that  not  only  their  réceptive,  but 
their  constructive  faculties  shall  be  taughtand  developed. 
It  holds  that  the  présent  mode  of  conveying  instruction 
tends  to  enervate  and  to  undervalue  the  physical  powers, 
to  induce  laziness  o!  body,  and  to  disjoin  two  things 
which  should  ahvays  be  united,  thinking  and  acting. 

Seventh. — It  encourages  children  to  investigate  for 
themselves,  and  to  see  and  verify  whatever  the  teacher 
tells  th«»m  to  lie  true.  When  a  statement  is  made  con- 
cernii:,  any  object,  the  object,  if  it  be  possible,  is  placed 
before  tiietn,  that  they  may  fully  comprehend  and  believe. 
Thc  mère  memorizing  of  facts  which  other  people  hâve 
discovered,  is  regarded  as  tending  toward  servility  of 
mind  and  a  lack  of  selfreliance,  and  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  its  teaching.  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for 
the  student  to  acquaint  himself  with  thc  past  labors  and 
accumulated  thought  of  mankind. 

Eighth. — It  believes  a  love  of  beauty  to  be  native  to  ail, 
and  a  source  of  great  happiness  and  culture,  if  rightly 
trained  ;  and  in  ail  its  occupations  the  development  of 
this  is  made  one  of  its  chief  purposes.  The  harmony  of 
colors  and  the  charm  of  their  contrasts,  the  symmetry  of 
grâce  and  i'orm — about  which  so  many  ad  'ts  are  now 
lamcntably  ignorant — are  taught  in  a"  waj  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

Thèse,  as  far  as  we  understand  and  can  state  them,  are 
the  striking  peculiarities  of  this  new  system.  We  might 
speak  of  many  other  features,  but  thèse  are  sufficient  to 
prove  that  hère  is  something  original,  at  least  in  its  con- 
ceqtion,  and  striking  at  the  very  root  of  ail  our  old  pro 
cesses  of  inducting  children  into  knowledge  by  means  of 
the  A  B  G's  and  thc  spelling  book. 

Let  us  consider  more  minutely  the  means  and  the 
materials  by  which  its  lessons  are  conveyed.  We  will 
enter  one  of  its  school  rooms  and  observe  the  pupils  at 
their  work.  And,  first,  we  may  remark  that  a  Kinder 
garten  is  not  commonly  a  gardèn  at  ail,  though  Frœbel 
would  make  this  a  part  of  lus  plan,  but  a  large  room, 
one  portion  of  which  is  filled  with  small  desks  and  the 
other  left  empty  for  plays.  We  find  the  little  scholars 
at  their  desks,  with  a  square  pièce  of  white  paper  lying 
before  them.  They  are  beginning  their  lesson  in  geometry, 
though  they  only  call  it  folding  paper.  The  teacher, 
standing  before  them,  questions  them  about  thc  shape  of 
this  square,  about  its  Unes  and  its  angles,  and  afterward 
directs  them  to  place  it  with  a  side  toward  them,  parallel 


to  the  edge  of  the  desk,  and  to  fold,  it  may  be,  the  right 
lower  corner  over  the  left  upper  corner.    She  watches 
to  see  that  each  one  does  this  exactly.   and  without 
direct  assistance.    Then  they  are  asked  about  the  triangle 
they  hâve  thus  formed,  the  number  of  its  sides  and 
angles,  and  what  kind  of  angles  are  again,  and  observe 
how  many  triangles  were  made  by  the  c  eased  Une,  and 
how  this  Une  divided  the  whole  space  and  two  of  the 
angles.    The  square  is  folded  also  with  side  against  side, 
making  two  oblongs,  and  the   changes  thus  made  are 
nothed.    Other  foldings  into   smaller  square    succeed, 
giving  lise  to  repeated  questions  and  answers.    Finally, 
the  children   are  allowed  to  make  of  the  paper,  now 
creased  in  many  regular  Unes,  any  fanciful  object  they   • 
choose,  and  each  une  constructs  for  himself  a  table,  a 
box,  a  bird,  or  a  house.    This  finishes  the  exercise,  and 
they  rise  for  a  play.    There  are  many  of  thèse  plays, 
pretty  little  inventions,  such    as  only  a  German   mind 
could  conçoive,  and  in  them  the  pupils    usually   sing 
together,  either  in  German  or  English,  tossing  a  bail, 
perhaps,  and  counting  ;  or  they  run  and  skip,  or  départ 
on  imaginary  travcls  and  return  lo  relate  their  adventures. 
This  over,  they  begin  another  exercise  at  the  desk.     11 
it  is  arithmetic,  the  announcement  is  hailed  with  great 
glee,  for  it  is  their  favorite  study.  They  count  tiny  wood- 
en  sticks,  that  are  give  to  them  tied  up  in  bundles  of  len, 
and  from  their  experiments  with  them  they  learn   the 
four  elementary  rules.  Boxes  of  cubes,  divided  in  various 
ways,  from  part  of  their  materials,  and  show  them  thc 
relation  of  solids.  With  two  squares  of  colored  paper  cul 
fine  slits  they  weave  many  beautiful    patterns  ;   on  per- 
forated  card  board,  with  bright  worsteds,  both  boys  and 
girls  learn  to  sew  and  to  embroider  ;   they   draw  simple 
Unes,  and  prick  the  outline  of  pictures  on  blank  paper, 
ad  in  clay  they  model  simple  forms.    But  space  would 
fail  us  to  describe  the  varied  means  by  which   the   eyes 
and  minds  of  the  children  are  kept  alert  and   interested, 
and  their  bodies  unwearied  and  active,  while  they   are 
learning  the  cléments  of  so  many  pursuits.    Ail  seem 
happyin  their  work  and   courteous  to  each  other,   and, 
in  their  games,  full  of  fun  and  spirit,  properly  controlled. 
There  is  no  unnecessary  noise  ;   no  one   speaks  without 
permission,  but  ail  inqulries  are  encouraged  and  patiently 
answered.    lt  is  only  the  forenoon  that  is  thus  spent  ;  in 
the  afternoon  they  are  free  at  home.  School  is  a  pleasure 
to  thèse  pupils  and  not  a  forment,  and  great  and  unusual 
must  be  the   attraction  which   can   induce  them   to  stay 
away. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Kindergarten  adapts  ail  its 
processes  to  the  nature  of  the  child.  Ho  lives  and  delights 
in  the  visible  wold — it  appears  to  him  full  of  noveltyand 
charm  ;  the  abstract  is  as  yetbeyond  lus  compréhension. 
The  letters  of  the  printed  page  are  only  représentations, 
and  not  the  real  things  :  he  cannot  yet  understand  their 
value,  and  turns  to  them  with  indifférence.  Learning,  to 
attract  him,  must  address  itself  to  bis  perceptions  ;  l'or, 
while  lus  reasoning  powers  are  still  dormant,  his  sensés 
are  ail  alive,  and  the  actual  objects  that  surround  him  are 
viewed  with  the  keenest  interest.  Ile  must  see  first; 
afterwards  he  will  think. 

The  advocates  of  this  new  system  claim  for  it  extraor- 
dinary  merits,  and  we  believe  they  are  not  exaggerated. 

A  long  and  practical  acquaintance  with  schools  leads 
us  to  be  wary  of  many  of  the  changes  so  freely  proposed 
on  every  hand  ;  but  this  stands  the  testof  close  study  and 
examination.  We  hâve  read  its  littérature,  heard  lectures 
from  its  expounders,  conversed  with  its  teachers,  and 
visited  its  schools  ;  and  the  resuit  has  been  to  convince 
us  that  it  is  a  true  and  efficient  method  of  starting  chil- 
dren in  life  with  a  zest  for  knowledge,  a  body  active  and 
serviceable,  and  sensés  quickencl  and  trained.    When, 
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in  later  years,  Ihe  pupil  will  hâve  to  submit  to  much 
laborious  study,  as  a  discipline  for  his  mental  powers, 
and  to  grappie  alone  with  many  problems  of  thought,  he 
will  find  himself  well  equipped  for  the  wOrk  by  tliat 
early  awakening  and  wise  direction  of  his  powers  wbich 
the  Kindergarten  lias  given. 

New  ideas  make  slow  progress  among  masses  of  inen  ; 
butwhen  we  consider  tliat  it  is  only  twenly  years  since 
the  founder  of  the  Kindergarten  died,  that  lie  was  a  man 
withont  station  or  influence,  and  took  but  slight  pains  to 
spread  abroad  his  System, that  he  himself  wrote  butlittle 
concerning  it,  and  that  inost  works  on  the  subject  are 
slill  untranslated  from  Lhe  German,  the  progress  which 
thèse  schools  hâve  already  made  is  most  encouraging. 
The  Anstrian  government  has  just  issued  an  order  esta- 
blishing  the  Kindergarten  as  a  part  of  lhe  régulai1  school 
System  of  the  empire,  and  requiring  educators,  even  those 
ol'iho  higher  grades  of  schools,  to  receive  a  course  of 
training  in  the  principles  and  the  methods  of  its  teaching. 
In  l'russia  thèse  schools  exist  in  ail  the  larger  cities,  and 
many  of  them  arc  supported  there  by  the  municipal 
governments,  for  the  benefit  of  their  poorest  classes.  In 
France  and  Switzerland  they  are  found  ;  and  the  Italian 
Munster  of  Instruction  lias  lately  called  public  attention 
to  the  great  merit  of  "  this  new  evangel  work,"  as  he 
terms  it.  Even  Hungary  has  set  apart  a  sum  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  young  ladies  to  Germany  to  perfect 
themselves  in  the  System  of  Frœbel.  America,  with  the 
great  stake  she  has  in  i lie  right  éducation  of  lier  people, 
will  not  he  far  behind  in  inaugurating  such  a  refofm. 
When  once  she  has  acquainted  herselfwith  their  worth, 
it  must  be  iliat  she  will  give  Kindergartens  a  heartyen- 
dorsement,  and  proceed  to  adopt  them  as  the  most 
valuable  of  infant  schools.  They  winning  able  couverts. 
Private  institutions,  more  or  less  in  conformity  with  the 
trae  Frœbel  idea,  succeed  in  many  places  ;  and  some  of 
our  larger  ciliés  support  four  or  five. 

Rut  so  long  as  Kindergartens  remain  private  schools, 
with  the  prie.'  of  tuition  fixed  at  from  $60  to  6100  per 
year,  they  will  be  of  little  real  importance.  It  is  only  as 
a  part  of  our  common school  system  that  they  can 
produce  any  considérable  results.  The  citv  of  l'iostnn 
has  already  shown  lier  désire  to  test  their  merits,  and  for 
the  las*  two  or  three  years  one  has  been  maintained  at 
lier  e:  use.  under  the  supervision  of  a  spécial  commit 
1er.  is    committee,    in  ail    their  reports,  déclare    the 

''M11'1 il    to    be   a   success,  and   express  their   warm 

approval  ol  the  work  this  school  is  effecting.  St.  Louis 
hasjusl  added  nue  to  her  départaient  of  normal  school 
instruction.  Other  committies  will  be  led,  in  lime  to 
lollow  their  example  :  and  when  the  value  and  practic 
ability  ol  Kindergartens  sre  once  made  clear  to  the 
gênerai  public,  we  cannot  doubt  thaï  they  will  hecome 
established  everywhere  as  a  new  grade  of  our  common 
school,  intended  to  précède  the  primary  schools.  ami  t., 
take  from  them  oneyear,  ormore,  of  their  presentmurse. 
Our  towns  and  cities  will  then  be  called  upon  to  beçin 
the  éducation  of  their  children  at  three  years  of  âge 
uistea.l  of  four  or  live.  This  will  require  a'  considérable 
addition  lo  the  school  funds  ;  and  hère  the  first  practical 
d'mcultyinthewayof  the  immédiate  establishment  of 
se  schools  is  met.    Our  ablest  educators  are  beginning 

l,i"'"'1" "  effici -y,  and  to  admit  tliat  compétent 

" ■"''•ers  m  siifficieul  number  can  soon  be  trained  by  the 
supenor  insu  ctors  already  amongs!  us  ;  but  they  ques- 
tion wnetber  lhe  public  voice  will  approve  the  additional 
outlay  which  will  he  required.  If  it  will  not,  it  is  onlv 
because,  there  has  been,  as  yet,  no  sufficient  opportun,  iv 
for  learmng  the  value  of  what  this  ontlav  will  procure 
Our  American  people  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  tliev  can 
allord  to  retrench  m  ail  things  save  in   éducation  ;'  and 


that  there  they  must  be  lavish  with  their  money  and 
unsparing  with  their  pains,  if  they  would  not  render  their 
republican  government  a  failure,  and  their  own  individ 
ual  lives  a  séries  of  awkward  e.xperiments.  They  know 
that  the  facultics  of  the  citizen,  when  riglilly  trained, 
bring  to  the  state  its greatestwealth,  and  that  itischeaper 
toinstruct  children  than  to  maintain  paupers  andconvicts. 
Our  prisons,  houses  of  correction,  and  reform  schools 
are  but  the  acknowledgmonts  in  brick  and  stone  of  our 
blunders  in  educating  our  youth.  It  were  better  lo  give 
small  urchins  of  our  worst  imarters  a  right  starl  in  life, 
compelling  them  to  attend  a  school  such  as  this,  and 
imhuing  them  there  witli  a  love  of  study  and  work,  than 
lo  allow  them  to  drift  about  among  the  hauntsofwicked 
ness,  to  learn  sin  and  practice  vice,  ami  then  to  pour  ont 
our  money  after  they  are  grown,  in  trying  them  for  mis 
demeanors  before  our  courts  and  in  guarding  their  useless 
lives  in  prison  for  lhe  greater  part  of  tlieir  days.  Kiinler- 
gartons  must  in  lime  be  recognized  as  the  lirst  step  in 
this  great  work  of  bending  ail  the  facultics  of  ail  our 
youth  toward  virtue,  toward  productive  labor,  and  toward 
unselfish  dévotion  to  tho  gênerai  good.  When  we  are 
wise  enough  to  train  twigs  aright,  we  shall  not  need  to 
wrench  back  and  straighteu  the  crooked  trees. — Net» 
York  Journal  of  Education. 
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SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 


lUorïcl  School. 

.1  Gala  Day  for  BrightEyed  Little   Peuple — The  Prises  and 

Récipients. 

Closing  day  to  the  average  young  Ganadian  in  Montréal, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  is  an  era  in  school  historj  'ever  to 
be  forgotten.  For  more  than  one  reason,  it  is  made  at 
once  joyous,  impressive  and  sorrowful  ;  for  there  is  the 
llow  of  gladness  to  the  heart  of  the  school-boy  of  tender 
years,  if  he  has  fulQlled  the  tasks  imposed  upon  him 
during  the  terni  ;  gratification  that  he  has  pleased  teachers 
and  friends  ;  pride  that  his  efforts  hâve  been  crowned 
with  success  and  rewarded  by  a  sui table  aeknowledgment 
from  the  school  authorities.  There  is  a  feeling,  however, 
that  cannot  help  weighing  with  the  boy  who,  gifted  with 
perhaps  more  than  ordinary  talent,  laeked  application 
necessary  for  success,  and  failed  l'or  that  reason,  and 
vvhich  impresses  him,  at  least  for  the  moment,  with  the 
resuit  of  his  neglect.  There  is  withal  a  sadness  about  the 
final  close  of  the  year's  exercises  that  tinges  with  sorrow 
even  the  joyous  carol  of  the  young  voices  that  well  up 
in  the  school  songs — harmonious  évidence  of  the  power 
of  trairiing  experienced  in  the  past  term.  It  makes  itself 
more  manifest,  however,  whep  "  God  Save  the  Queen  " 
brings  the  exercises  to  a  close,  and  the  moment  arrives 
l'or  the  parting  of  classmates — many  of  whom  leave 
school  to  enter  life's  battle,  and  expérience  the  first 
struggle  with  wind  and  tide  which  follow  childhood's 
days  so  closely  in  the  after  school  life,  that  one  never 
knows  where  it  began  until  school  boy  days  become  the 
thème  of  full-grown  men,  well  up  in  years,  who  may 
meet  in  the  course  of  events  and  retail  the  loved  expe 
rience.  The  parting  with  the  school  teacher,  and  the 
head  masters  and  principal  too — ail  unité  to  throw  the 
slightest  tinge  of  discomfort  around  the  parting,  and  as 
the  handshaking  goes  on,  and  pupil  and  teacher  meet  for 
the  last  time,  the  discipline  of  the  school  hour  and  its 
conséquences  are  alike  buried,  and  in  many  cases  tears 
dim  the  bright  eyes  and  course  down  the  ruddy  cheek  of. 
the  little  one,  and  the  teacher  often  cannot  help  the 
moisture  which  will  makes  itself  felt  as  some  little  favo- 
rite bids  the  good-bye  that  is  to  be  farewell,  perhaps 
forever.  But  this  is  not  for  long.  The  vision  of  relaxation 
in  the  long  holiday  has  its  entieipated  delight  both  for 
the  teacher  and  scholar  ;  and  if  the  latter  forget  the 
parting  sorrow  almostinthe  saine  instant  itis  experienced, 
it  is  ail  the  better  so.     But  to  the  closing  day. 

IN  THE  MORNING, 

the  examinations  were  commenced  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  Principal  Hicks.  A 
number  of  visitors — friends  and  parents  of  the  children 

were  présent,  and  the  programme  was  carried  ont  in  a 

manner  highly  creditable  to  Principal  Hicks  and  the 
efficient  corps  of  teachers  connected  with  the  school. 
Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Fowler  the  pupils  sang 
a  number  of  school  songs  very  nicely,  and  the  examina- 
tion  being  concluded,  the  children  were  dismissed — to 
meet  again  in  the  afternoon  to  witness  the  award  of 
prizes  to  successful  scholars. 

IN  THE  AKTERN'OON,  ' 

a  large  number  of  spectators  was  présent,  llie  hall  being 
orowded  so  that  scarce  standing  room  was  obtainable. 
Présent  on  the  platform  were  Dr.  Dawson,  in  the  chair. 
Principal  Hicks,  Mr.  Frank  Hicks,  Professor  Fowler,  and 
Misses  Derrick  and  Murray. 


Principal  Hicks  Iiaving  called  the  children  to  order, 
said  that  he  would  not  detain  the  eager  little  people 
around  him  with  an  address  of  any  length.  They  had 
now  met  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  School,  as  was 
usual  at  this  season  annually.  He  must  say  that  he 
would  like  to  see  more  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the 
children  présent  at  the  examinalion  of  the  young  people 
in  the  morning,  but  accepted  the  présence  of  the  large 
number  there  in  the  afternoon  to  witness  the  distribution 
of  the  prizes  as  évidence  that  the  parents  were  well 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  examinations 
were  carried  on,  and  showed  their  confidence  in  the 
principal  and  teachers  by  preferring  to  stay  away  from 
the  morning  examinations  and  show  by  their  présence  at 
the  distribution  of  prizes  in  the  afternoon  that  they  appre- 
ciated  the  labors  of  those  who  had  the  éducation  of  the 
children  in  charge.  i.Vpplause.)  The  principal  further 
briefly  alluded  to  the  utility  of  the  school,  not  only  in 
alfording  éducation  for  the  young  people,  but  also  as  the 
means  of  sending  to  the  Normal  School  studenls  who 
after  going  through  the  preparatory  training  there 
afforded,  were  of  great  service  in  iisseminating  know- 
ledge  throughout  the  Province  as  teachers  of  others.  Ile 
would  now  with  much  pleasure  introduce  to  them  the 
chairman  of  the  afternoon,  Dr.  Dawson,  who  would 
announce  the  programme. 

Dr.  Dawson  said  that  he  was  glad  toseeso  many  of  the 
children  before  him,  and  proceeded  to  carry  ont  the  pro- 
gramme, requesting  Miss  Derrick  to  read  the  list  of  those 
entitled  to  prizes  in  the  junior  and  intermediate  divisions. 
The  prizes  were  distributed  to  the  junioi-s  and  interme- 
diate classes  by  Dr.  Dawson,  after  which  the  girls  of  the 
Junior  Divisionsang  "  Fear  Not  but  Trust  in  Providence," 
in  a  style  that  only  little  girls'  voices  are  capable  of,  Pro- 
fessor Fowler  accompanving  on  the  pianoforte.  Mr.  F. 
Hicks  and  Miss  Derrick  then  called  up  the  remair.ing 
divisions,  and  after  the  prizes  had  been  presented,  a  reci- 
tation was  well  given  by  one  of  the  boys  : — "  Edinburg 
after  Flodden."  A  little  girl  about  12  years  old  from  the 
advanced  class  gave  a  comic  rendition  of  "  Gounting 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched."  The  advanced  class  of 
girls  having  given  an  excellent  pièce  of  vocalism. 

Dr.  Dawson  arose  to  close  the  proceedings.  He  expressed 
in  a  few  words  the  pleasure  everything  had  given  him, 
and  advised  the  children  who  were  now  closing  their 
studies  for  the  season,  not  to  forget  that  they  could dévote 
much  of  their  time  to  useful  objects  and  still  hâve  plenty 
left  for  récréation.  He  advised  the  pupils  of  the  advanced 
classes  especially  to  improve  and  open  their  minds  by 
reading  books  that  were  capable  of  affordiii"  much  infor- 
mation to  them— not  light  trashy  readiDg,  uut  such  as 
would  be  of  service  to  them  in  their  studies  nextyer-. 
One  thing  lie  wished  to  say  to  the  boys  was  that  t 
school  authorites  had  arranged  that  hereafter,  boys  ut 
the  higher  er  departments  could  compete  in  the  Univer 
sity  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  a  distinction  which  would  be 
of  much  service  to  them  in  after  life  ;  he  hoped  that  the 
day  was  not  far  distant  when  the  same  thing  would  be 
doue  for  the  young  ladiesas  well.  The  advantages  alïorded 
pupils  for  access  to  the  Normal  School  were  alluded  to, 
and  Dr.  Dawson  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Dufferin 
Medal  had  this  year  been  taken  by  a  former  pupil  of  the 
school,  and  that  last  year  the  Princes  of  Wales'  Medal 
was  also  taken  by  an  old  school- fellow  of  theirs.  Dr. 
Dawson  further  wished  the  pupils  to  inform  their  friends 
that  this  afternoon  f(Friday)  would  be  the  occasion  on 
which  those  who  had  passed  successful  examinations  as 
as  teachers  would  be  awarded  their  diplomas.  It  *  "as  to 
the  exertions  of  those  young  people  training  as  te  ers 
that  those  before  him  owed  much  of  their  proli  ucy, 
and  their  parents  would  certainly  manifest  their  iuterest 
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Ly  being  présent,  if  llie  scholars  would  tell  lliem  that  a 
cordial  invitation  was  extendedto  them  and  ail  lïiends  of 
éducation  to  be  présent,  lie  would  now  wisti  them  good 
bye  and  God  bless  them.  After  reminding  the  children 
that  the school ro  opened on  lst  ofScplemlier,  Dr.  Dawsoa 
anuounced  that  "  God  Save  the  Queen  "  would  close  the 
tenu.  It  was  sung  hy  ail  présent,  the  spectators  joining, 
and  in  few  minutes  teachers  and  scholars  were  bidding 
each  other  good  bye,  and  the  terni  of  IS74-'  75  was  over. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  successful  pupils  in  the 
varions  deparlmeuls  : — 

BOYS'  DEPARTMENT — JUNIOR  DITi    iOX. 

2nd.  Young—  Keading,  spelling,  writing,  mental  arithmetic 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar  and  French.  King — Drawing 
and  crédit  marks. 

3ml  Cooper — Writing  dràwing,  and  grammar.  Mooney — Read- 
drawing  and  Frencli. 

4th.  Jlannah — Spelling,  geography  and  French.  Rey — Draw- 
ing ami  mental  arithmetic.  J.  Leishman — Writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar  and  crédit  marks. 

INTEEMEDIATE. 

5th.  Varner — Reading,  spelling,  drawing  and  mental  arith- 
metic. Drumm — Keading,  drawing,  mental  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, grammar,  history,  French,  conduct.  Lemontais— Drawing 
and  crédit  marks. 

6th.  Stephen — Keading,  spelling,  geography,  grammar  and 
French.  Cockburn — Theoretical  arithmetic  and  history.  Chad- 
wick — Mental  and  practical  arithmetic. 

7th.  Coyle — Keading,  spelling,  mental  arithmetic  and  practi- 
cal arithmetic 

SENIORS. 

8th.  Boyland— Spelling,  primary  arithmetic,  grammar  and 
French.  Chipchase — Drawing,  composition  and  geography. 
McPherson — Theoretical  arithmetic  and  mental  arithmetic.  K. 
Mooney— Keading,  writing  and  conduct. 

9th.  Maynard — Physics,  grammar  and  French.  Ilamilton — 
Writing  and  Drawing.  Ogilvie — Mental  arithmetic  and  conduct. 
McFarlane — Mental  arithmetic  and  history  Olsen — Reading, 
spelling  and  composition.  Smith — Theoretical  arithmetic  and 
geoguphy. 

lljth  Allan — Reading,  spelling,  writing,  physics,  mental 
arithmetic,  grammar  and  history.  Lxdwig— Spelling,  geography 
and  composition.     Building — French  and  conduct. 

ADVANCED  CLASS. 

Smith — Theoretical  aritlimetic,  geography,  gênerai  history, 
Latin.  History  of  Canada.  Berger — Spelling,  drawing,  practical 
arithmetic,  grammar  and  physics.  Cunningham — Algebra, 
geometry,  book-kceping  and  crédit  marks.  Y'oung — Keading, 
French,  practical  arithmetic,  composition.  Mooney — Writing 
and  composition. 

GIRLs'  DEPARTMENT — JUNIOR  DIVISION. 

Class  I. — Emily  Gross,  prize  in  spelling,  composition  and 
grammar;  Maggie  Longmoore,  drawing  and  sewing  :  IdaRobins, 
mental  arithmetic  and  French. 

Çlass  II. — Dora  McMann,  writing  and  drawing  ;  Maggie 
Douglas,  arithmetic;  Henriette  Skinner,  spelling,  composition 
and  mental  arithmetic  ;  Grâce  Thomson,  French  ;  May  Cox, 
geography,  grammar,  French,  punctuality  and  crédit  marks. 

Class  III. — LizzieBaylis,  composition,  reading  and  arithmeti:  ; 
Sarah  Tliurston,drawing,  mental  arithmetic,  grammar,  Scripture 
history,  French  and  map  drawing  ;  Mande  Aiistin,  reading, 
writing,  drawing  and  geography. 

INTEEMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Class  IV. — Amelin  Smith,  prize  in  reading,  arithmetic,  geo 
graphy  and  French. 

Class  V.— Ilelena  Ilart,  pur.ctuality  ;  Emily  Buchanan,  spel- 
ling and  composition  ;  Kertha  Goss,  punctuality;  Marv  Weii-, 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  French,  map  drawing  and 
crédit  marks. 

Class  VI. — Eliza  Boyd,  arithmetic  ;  Eliza  McLaren,  Canadian 
history  and  sewing  ;  Ilelen  Duval,  drawing,  mental  arithmetic 
and  French;  Sidney  Austin,  reading,  spelling,  composition, 
geography,  grammar,  French  and  map-drawing  ;  Isabella 
Laidlow  ;  writing  and  crédit  marks. 

SENIOR  DIVISION. 

Class  VII. — Barbara  Neill,  writing,  practical  arithmetic  and 


grammar  ;  Ilenrietta  Anderson,  spelling  and  physical  geogra- 
phy ;  Ressie  Radford,  composition,  mental  arithmetic  and 
parsing  ;  Kate  McLeod,  reading  ;  Sarah  Misell,  physiology. 
British-American  geography,  map  drawing  and  sewing  ;  Nellie 
Cockburn,  drawing  and  English  history. 

Class  IX. — Katie  Sheehan,  reading,  physiology  ;  Lydia 
Sinclair,  mental  arithmetic  and  English  history;  HelneaTaylor, 
writing  and  punctuality  ;  Ilenrietta  C.reenshiolds,  spelling, 
drawing,  composition,  grammar,  British-American  geography 
and  sewing  ;  Anu  Jane  Cooper,  theoretical  and  mental  arith- 
metic parsing. 

Class  X.— Katie  Longley,  writing  ;  Jessie  Leishman  sewnu' 
and  punctuality  ;  Jennie  Tees,  reading,  writing,  composition, 
mental  arithmetic  and  parsing  ;  Maggie  Clark,  grammar  ; 
Louisa  McFee,  spelling,  drawing,  physical  and  British-American 
geography,  English  history,  French,  map  drawing  and  punc- 
tuality. 

Advanced  Class. — Jennie  Law,  punctuality  ;  Annie  Ward, 
reading  and  composition  ;  Amy  McKee,  algebra  and  punctuality  ; 
Maggie  Gilmour,  spelling  and  physical  geography  ;  Annie 
Cameron,  writing,  English  history,  book-keeping,  map  drawing 
and  punctuality  ;  Mary  Rutledge,  theoretical  and  practical 
arithmetic  and  punctuality  ;  Louisa  Norris,  French,  physiology, 
grammar,  British  American  geography*,  gênerai  history,  geome- 
try, Latin,  Canadian  history,  parsing  and  punctuality. — Montréal 
Gazette,  25th  June. 

Catliolic  Commercial  Academy. 

A  very  successful  musical  and  dramatic  entertainmenl 
was  given  last  evening,  25th  June,  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Catliolic  Commercial  Academy  of  Montréal,  in  the  large 
hall  of  that  institution,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fête  de  St. 
Jean  Baptiste  Mr.  P.  S.  Murphy  presided,  and  almongst 
those  présent  were  lion.  Gideon  (Juimetand  a  number  of 
Catliolic  clergy.  The  programme,  a  well-sclected  one, 
commenced  by  the  Academy  Band,  who  rendered  "  Marche 
Canadien"  in  a  very  creditable  manner. 

Principal  Arcbambault  then  addressed  the  audience,  a 
very  large  and  fashionable  one,  and  after  congratulating 
them  upon  the  very  successful  manner  in  which  the  Fête 
bad  been  celebrated  on  the  day  previous,  said  they  had 
then  met  to  celebrate  the  children's  fête,  that  of  the  da\ 
previous  being  l'or  the  parents.  Ile  spoke  of  the  saccess 
of  the  Academy,  and  described  it  as  consisting  of  three 
scbools,  the  primary,  commercial  and  scientifie.  The 
success  that  had  attended  thèse  schools,  be  said,  was  due 
to  the  coopération  and  assistance  of  lus  colleagues — Mr. 
O'Donohue,  director  of  the  primary,  and  Mr.  Deniers,  of 
the  commercial  school.  Tue  former  school  had  been 
attend  during  the  past  year  by  232  pupils,  the  latter  by 
2G2,  and  the  scientifie  school,  which  bad  only  been  lateh 
opened,  by  12,  being  a  total  'of  50G  pupils;  the  daily 
average  attendance  of  wbom  had  been  ÎOO.  In  comparing 
h  e  number,  506,  of  tins  year  witb  that  of  the  year  pre 
ceding,  386,  lie  felt  proud  of  the  success  of  the  Academy, 
which  be  attributed  principally  to  the  zeal  of  the  professors 
and  partly  to  the  destruction  of  Masson  Collège  by  lire. 

Ile  described  the  advantages  of  the  Commercial  School 
in  lilting  boys,  wlien  they  leave,  to  enter  banks  or 
counting-houses,  and  stated  they  hadsince  las)  September 
opened  an  eveningclass  for  those engaged  during  the  day. 
but  who  would  hâve  the  same  advantages  and  rights  of 
compétition  as  the  others.  lfe  also  stated  that  Hon.  6. 
Ouimet  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Curran  had  undertaken  the  task  of 
instructing  thaï  rlass  in  commercial  law.  Thaï  class  was 
also  instrurted  in  cbeinical  analysis,  which  must  be  of 
great  assistance  to  them  in  a  commercial  Life.  Ile  then 
referred  to  Ihe  Scientifie  School,  of  which  we  spoke  a  few 
days  since,  saying  it  was  founded  by  the  Lue. il  Govern 
ment.  Ile  spoke  at  lengtb  on  the  greal  advantages  ni'  this 
school,  and  said  the  diplonias  received  the  hi^hesl  consi 
deration  from  ail  business  men,  as  also  had  those  ofthe 
Commercial  School.  In  connection  witb  Uns  school  be 
referrd  to  the  generosity  and  kind  patronage  bestowed  on 
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it  by  Messrs.  Edward  and  Peler  Murphy,  Benjamin 
Comte,  Amable  Jodoin  and  Prudent  Beaudry,  the  last  of 
whom  had  established  a  scholarship  of  S 150  for  the 
Canadian  Catholic  pupil  who  showed  the  best  abilities 
for  a  profession,  but  was  pecuniarily  unable  to  follow  it. 
He  concluded  by  thanking  the  commissioners  for  their 
kindness  and  attention  to  the  school,  and  also  the  pro 
fessors  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Desnoye.is,  and  sat  down 
amidst  loud  cheers. 

The  programme  was  then  proceeded  with.  The  two- 
act  Chinese  comedy  of  "  Sin-a-li"  was  very  well  played 
by  a  number  of  the  pupils,  notably  William  Forbes  in 
the  title-role,  lie  being  only  9  years"  old,  yet  attaining  the 
highest  honors  in  his  school.  A  flûte  solo  by  Albert 
Murphy;  a  song  by  Arthur  Francœnr  ;  a  Piano  solo  from 
"  Fra  Diavolo,"  brilliantly  executed  by  Emery  Lavigne  ; 
a  comic  act  by  William  lïaynes,  and  a  chorus  and  pièce 
by  the  choir  and  orchestra  then  followed,  and  the  enter- 
tainment  concluded  with  "  God  Save  the  Queen."—  The 
Sun. 

Commissioiiers'  Schools. 

Distribution  of  Prizcs  to  the  Model  School  Seniors—A  Large 
Gatheriiig  of  Scholars,  Tcachers  and  Friends  of  Educa- 
tion—  The  Addrcsscs  and  Piizcs. 

The  High  School  was  the  scène  yesterday  morning 
J'.lth  June,  of  the  closing  proeeedings  of  the  Protestant 
Board  of  School  Commissioners'  Model  Schools,  the 
occasion  being  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  senior 
divisions  of  the  varions  schools  in  the  cily. 

There  were  on  the  platform  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenkins,  Dr. 
Dawson,  Mr.  William  Lunn,  Professor  Robins,  Mr. 
William  Clendinneng,  Dr.  Kelley  and  others. 

Shortly  after  1 1  o'clock  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenkins  look  the 
chair,  and  the  pupils  and  prize  winners  having  previously 
been  seated,  the  exercises  of  the  moening  were  opened 
by  a  chorus  of  the  children,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Oliver  Barwick. 

Professor  Robins  then  read  tin;  statement  or  Messrs. 
Sandham  and  Bell,  to  whom  had  been  entrusterl  the  task 
ol'selecting  the  prize  winners  in  the  drawing  classes 
The  statement  testified  to  the  great  proficiency  attained. 
by  the  scholars,  especial  notice  being  drawn  to  the  Ami1 
Street  School,  to  which  was  awarded  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  prizes  in  drawing,  with  the  addition  of 
an  honorable  mention.  The  designs  which  were  arrahged 
around  the  room  gave  ample  proof  of  the  aptitude  of  the 
scholars,  some  of  the  drawings  being  fanltless  in  their 
exécution. 

The  Chairman  having  read  the  following  Iistof  prizes, 
Mr.  Lunn,  the  donor,  presented  them,  givingeach  scholai 
some  word  of  encouragement  or  congratulation. 

DRAWING. 

AXN  STREET  SCHOOL. 

First  Prize — William  Mattliews. 
Second  rrizes — Annie  Whinton,  Nathaniel  Drew. 
Third  Prizes — James  MeLeod,  MaggieKirkham,  Hugh  Moore. 
Fourth  Prizes — Chas.   Mackwood,    Jas.    Rutherford,   .Samuel 
Burnett. 

lion.  Men.— Maggie  Scott. 

ROYAL  ARTHUR  SCHOOL. 

Third  Prize — Ilanlet  Symington. 

Fourth  rrizes— Arthur    Waldron,  Sarah  Boyd,    James  Ellis, 
Agnes  King,  Ilelen  McDiarmid. 
lion.  Men. — William  King. 

SHERBROOKE  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Third  Prizes — Nellie  Weston,  Eloise  Weston. 
Fourth  Prizes — Kate  Wilson,  Isaac  Ilargravc. 
lion.  Men. — Julia  Weston. 


PANET  STREET  SCHOCL. 

Third  Prize — Sarah  Little. 

Hon.  Men. — Wm.  Savigny,  Walter  Lancy,  A.  F.  Scroggie. 

BRITISH  AND  CANADIAN  SCHOOL. 

Third  Prize — Louisa  Cole. 

Fourth  l*rize — C.  Ross. 

Dr.  Jenkins  then  presented  the  i'ollowing  prizes  : 

BRITISH  AND  CANADIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Frothinghom  medal  and  purse  of  $10,  Annie  Masslin  and 
Albert  Low. 

ANN  STREET  SCHOOL. 

First  Prize,  $20,  given  by  Mr.  William  Clendinneng — Wm. 
Schofield. 

Second  Prize0,,  $5,  Margaret  Campboll  and  Nathaniel  Drew. 

Extra  prize  in  Mathematics,  given  by  Mr.  McLaren — Wm. 
Schofield.     (Two  prizes.) 

PANET  STREET  SCHOOL. 

First  Prizes — Walter  Lancy  and  Elizabeth  Loveiin. 
Second  Prizei— Eliza  Reid  and  William  McGuinness. 

ROYAL  ARTHUR  SCHOOL. 

First  Prize --Cornelia  Aiken. 

Second  Prizes  —  Harrjpt  Symington  and  Arthur  Waldron. 

SHERBROOKE  STREET  SCHOOL. 

First  Prizes — Rachel  Corner  and  Frank  C.  Foster. 
Second  Prizes-  -Bertha  Graham  and  George  Falconer. 

William  Schofield  and  Nathaniel  Drew  of  the  Aun 
Street  School,  John  McGregor  of  the  British  and  Canadian 
School,  Walter  Lancy  and  Wm.  McGuinness,  of  the 
Panet  Street  School,  and  Frank  C.  Foster  of  the  Sher- 
brooke Street  School,  are  admitted  to  the  classical  side 
of  the  High  School  on  Free  Seholarships. 

The  prizes  having  been  given,  singing  was  again  the 
oïder  of  the  day,  after  which. 

The  Chairman  requested  Mr.  Lunn  to  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  Lunnsaid  lie  wasdelighled  to  bave  the  opportunily 
of  meeting  so  many  of  the  scholars,  and  promised  ail 
that  the  Commissioners  couîd  do  in  theway  of  furthering 
the  interest  in  future.  After  a  few  further  words  of 
encouragement  to  those  who  were  to  continue  their 
studios,  lie  concluded  by  wishing  them  ail  a  pleasant 
holiday. 

Mr.  Clendinneng  addressed  thechildren,brieflyalluding 
to  the  progress  which  éducation  had  made  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  holding  up  for  commendation  the 
etlbrts  putforlh  by  them  for  the  furtherance  of  éducation. 
The  citizens,  lie  thought,  were  slow  to  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  those  gentlemen  and  the  professors  and  teaehers 
under  them,  and  he  desired — he  spoke  as  a  citizen — to 
place  upon  record  his  sensé  of  gratification  at  the  efiorts 
of  the  Protestant  Board  of  School  Commissimers  as  far 
as  they  had  gone.  The  children  in  Montréal  now  had  a 
chance  of  gaining  a  first-class  comnion  school  éducation, 
and  he  felt,  as  they  must  ail  know,  that  in  thèse  enlighteu- 
ed  times  this  was  something  to  be  thankful  for.  In 
Ontario,  of  course,  the  System  of  éducation  was  known 
tube  second  to  none  upon  the  Continent;  butin  oui- 
Province,  where  we  were  a  mère  handfnl,  he  l-hought 
much  of  the  advance  in  Protestant  éducation  was  due  to 
themoral  courage  and  persévérance  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  lie  honored  them  and  thanked  them  for  it.  Ile 
wished  also  to  call  attention  to  another  matter,  and  that 
was  the  position  of  teachers,  who,  as  a  class,  were,  lie 
thought,  not  rated  in  proportion  to  the  great  importance 
of  their  calling.  He  did  not  think  they  were  anything 
".ike  well  paid  for  their  labors,  and  hoped  to  see  tins 
remedied 

Professor  Robins,  being  called  upon,  spoke  of  the  strides 
which  had  been  made  in  éducation  since  he  first  came  to 
the  Province  upon  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Dawson,  some 
years  ago.  lie  alluded  to  the  great  commercial  prosperity 
which  had  attended  Montréal   since  that  time,  and  said 
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that  tlic  éducation  of  the  children  sliould  at  least  keep 
pace  with  that  prosperity.  Ile  hoped  to  see  éducation  in 
even  a  mucli  highei  state  of  advancement  ihan  it  was  at 
présent.  This  was  the  charge  which  those  whom  lie  now 
addressed  must  take  upon  them.  Ile  looked  around 
ainong  lus  colleagues  and  saw  them  dropping  otl'  one  by 
onc,  others  growing  old  and  grey,  and  was  himself  com- 
mencing  to  feel  the  march  of  time,  and  some  of  tliose 
pupils  who  were  nowbefore  him  mustat  some  future  day 
stand  in  the  places  of  those  who  were  passiug  away.  lie 
trusted  that  he  would  see  the  day  when  éducation  would 
be  much  more  widespread  than  it  was  at  the  présent 
moment,  and  concluded  by  advising  that  more  attention 
be  paid  to  the  éducation  of  our  mechanies  who  toiled  in 
the  workshps  and  factories,  in  order  to  more  properly  fit 
that  class  for  the  labor  of  their  lives. 

The  Chairman  then  announced.that  those  scholars  who 
had  earned  the  position  on  the  classical  side  of  the  high 
scliool  would  hâve  their  names  so  placed,  and  also  that 
the  number  of  girls  who  were  quallûed  would  be  trans 
ferred  to  the  girls'  High  Schools.  He  concluded  by 
wishing  ail  a  pleasant  holiday,  and  "  God  Save  the 
Queen,"  followed  by  the  Bénédiction,  brought  the  pro 
ceedings  to  a  close. 

Honti  <;ii  Collégiale  School. 

Tins  old  established  school  went  through  ils  usnal 
long  and  searching examination,  vvhich  on  the  whole  was 
highly  satisfactory  in  its  results.  The  Principal,  at  its 
beginning,  informed  the  pupils  thaï  could  heget  through 
ail  the  work  earlier  than  on  former  years,  those  that 
were  going  from  the  city  with  their  f ami  lies  could  do  so 
without  any  infringement  of  scholastic  discipline,  forfei- 
ture  of  prizes,  or  distinction  ofany  kind.  Tins  announce- 
meut  gave  a  wholesome  stimulus  to  the  whole  affair 
Each  class  was  examined  separately  in  every  distinct 
subject,  and  from  April  28th  to  .lune  30th  the  pupils  were 
under  examination,  and,  asmay  be  easiy  imagined,  were 
glad  when  ail  was  over,  and  on  Huth  .lune  tlic  under- 
mentioned  lads  receivcd  tlic  reward  ef  their  application. 

PBIZS    LIST. 

/'</,<  Class. — Leslie  Foley,good  conduct,  Thomson's  Malaca,&c. 

Leslie  Foley,  Captain's  prize,  Thackabury's  Atlas  of  the 
Dominion. 

Addilional  Prizes. — James  Barclay,  The  Conquest  of  tho  Sca. 

E.  M.  Nichols,  Home  Inlluence. 

Second  Class.  —  Louis  Barbeau,  good  comluct,  Nhanley's 
I.ivingstone. 

W.  Norris,  Captain's  prize,  Half-Hours  with  the  Best  French 
Autliors. 

Honorable  Mention,  John  Bailoy. 

Third  Class. — Horace  Joyce,  good  comluct,  "  My  School- 
Mastera." 

Henry  Nogan,  Captain's  prize,  "  My  Schoolboy  Frienda." 

Honorable  Mention. — Papineau  Besserer,  Edwin  01iver,Edward 
Keilly,  Ferdinand  Macculloch,  Richard  Lynch,  Derby  Winning. 

Fmtrth  Class.— Vivian  Dowkcr,  good  comluct,  "  Animal  Lite 
in  Europe." 

Captains'a  prize  not  awarded, 

Fi/'l/i  Class.—  Kollo  Campbell,  good  comluct,  ••  Nighl  before 
the  Holidays." 

James  Muir,  Captain's  prize,  "  Travellers'  Taies." 

Addilional  Prize. — Samuel  Holcomb. 

Uonourable  Mention.— Aaron  Boas,  Perey  Barclay.  Percival 
Tibbs,  W.  Rhind. 

Sixlh  Class—  Albert  Dawes,  good  conduct,  "  I.ittle  Folks 
Ticture  Gallery." 

Lawrence  llogan,  Captain's  prize.  PictureB  and  Storics  of 
Natural  llistory.'' 

Ilonourablo  Mention— Alcxamler  Milloy,    Meredith  (Toward 

Edgar  Jacobs. 

The  breaking-up  day  book  place  ou  Wednesday  last, 
when    the    remaining    pupils   were  addressed     bj     the 


Principal.  He  passed  a  great  encomium  on  the  great 
industry  and  gentlemanly  bearing  of  Leslie  Foley  and 
j  Louis  Barbeau,  who  had  studied  so  diligently  as  to  be 
nearly  exhausted.  The  map  of  South  America  drawn  by 
the  latter  gentleman  is  a  beautijul  spécimen  of  art,  and 
was  pronounced  to  be  without  exception  the  best  map 
drawn  in  the  Montréal  Collegiate  School  since  its  opening, 
nineteen  years  ago.  The  elocution  wassuperior  in  former 
years.  The  following  résident  pupils  were  presented  with 
prizes,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Nichols,  for  good  conduct  in  the 
bouse  : — 

Arthur  Howard,  "  Macaulay's  Essaya." 

L.  D.  Koss,  "  Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Works." 

Albert  Dawes,  "  ïhe  S  tory  of  a  Sommer  Day." 

On  the  delivery  of  the  prizes  the  récipients  were  loudl] 
cheered.  Some  wholesomg  advico  having  been  given  lo 
the  pupils  as  to  their  future  guidance  in  life,  the  procee 
dings  were  brouht  to  an  end  by  the  lads  giving  three 
hearty  cheers  for  their  masters,  three  for  Mrs.  Nichols, 
and  three  lusty  ones  for  lier  Majesly. 

Catbolic  Commercial  Collège» 

The  closing  exercises  at  the  above  narned  institution 
took  place  yesterday  morning  in  the  présence  of  a  very 
large  number  of  cilizens,  friends  and  parents  of  the 
children,  and  clergymen  connected  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Montréal.  Aniong  those  prominent 
cilizens  wlio  were  présent,  were  llis  Worship  Mayor 
Kingston,  Judge  Monk,  Edward  Murphy,  Esq.,  and  others. 

The  number  of  prizes  and  récipients  was  so  large  as  to 
make  a  full  report  of  each  an  impossibility,  owing  to  the 
press  of  matter  on  our  columns,  and  we  will,  therefore, 
give  the  principal  prizes  and  names  of  récipients. 

The  Edward  Murphy  prize,  a  gold  medal  and  $50 
awarded  to  Frederick  Doran,  a  pupil  altending  the  com- 
mercial course,  lst  degree,  for  irreproachable  conduct, 
constant  application  and  marked  success  during  the  pasl 
session.  The  .lodoin  prize,  $50,  awarded  to  George 
Desbarats,  pupil  in  the  Commercial  Department,  Isi 
degree,  for  the  saine  reasons.  The  Comte  prize,  $50, 
awarded  to  Maximilian  Martin,  pupil  in  the  Commercial 
Department,  lst  degree,  do. 

Pupils  in  the  Commercial  Department  who  received 
diplomas  : — F.  Doran,  G.  Desbarats,  M.  Martin  and  John 
Ostell,  with  marked  distinction  ;  Théophile  Chabot, 
William  Andersen,  .laines  Monk,  John  Gallagher  and 
Edward  McGowan,  with  distinction  ;  James  O'Brien  and 
James  Tansey,  examination  satisfactory. 

The  long  list,  of  names  was  the  called  over.  and  as  each 
pupii  was  presented  with his honors,  lie  took  a  place  upon 
the  plat-fonn  unlil  the  class  was  liuished,  w  lien  1 1 1 ■  ■  > 
paid  their  respects  to  the  audience,  and  afterwards 
resumed  their  seats.  This  was repeated  untilallthe  prizes 

were  given — a  seemingly  cndless opération,  some  f ■  or 

five  hundred  books  being  given.  The  pupils  altending 
the  Priniary  Course  received  their  prizes  lirst  in  ordei  : 
the  pupils  attending  the  [ntermediate  and  Commercial 
(Ionises  second  in  order  ;  and  laslly,  the  pupils  altending 
the Polytechnic  School.  During  the  intervais  theAcademy 
Orchestra  played  a  march  from  "  .Vuma,"  ••  Boatmen  of 
the  St.  Lawrence."  hy  Boucher,  and  the  "  Ircland  Qua 
drille,"  by  Mariotl  :  M.  Ernesl  Marceau  played  -■  Falling 
Leayes"  fantasia,  for  violin  sole.  Master  Ed.  Dupuis 
delivered  an  address  in  English  ;  and  Master  Geoi  < 
Desbarats  an  address  in  French,  towards  the  close  of  the 
pro  ceedings. 

Bt.  Patrick's  leademy. 

On  Wednesday  evening  30  .lune  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  présent  at  a  literary  and  dramatic  entertâinment 
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given  by  the  pupils  of  St.  Patrick's  Academy,  Point  St. 
Charles,"  and  we  mnst  say  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
enjoyahle  evenings  we  hâve  spent  for  some  time.  The 
large  hall  of  the  Academy  was  tastefully  decorated  for 
the  occasion,  and  there  were  about  000  persons  présent  ; 
among  whpm  we  noticed  Rev.  Canon  Leblanc,  a  few 
other  priests  whose  names  we  did  not  learn,  Messrs.  Myles 
Mnrphy,  A.  Brogan,  N.P.,  &c.  The  programme  consisted 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  mnsic,  recitations,  and  two 
dramas — one  in  French,  entitled  "  Le  Medicin  Malgré 
lui,"  in  which  ten  of  the  pupils  took  part  ;  the  other,  a 
comedy  entitled  "  The  Gliost  "  was  pcrformed  by  Masters 
T.  Wall,  A.  McVey,  E.  Colfer,  F.  Salmon,  R.  Pbelan,  J. 
Dorion,  M.  Monaghan,  and  P.  Brennan  being  crier  of  The 
Sun.  In  both  pièces  the  performers  acquiited  tliemselves 
in  a  very  creditable  manner,  Masters  Wall,  McVey, 
Colfer  and  Phelan  being  specially  deserving  of  mention. 
Father  Ryan's  grand  poem,  "  Erin's  Flag,"  was  rccited 
by  Master  Wm.  Wall  in  fine  style,  and  was  most  enthu- 
siastically  applauded.  We  regret  that  pressure  on  our 
space  prevents  us  giving  a  more  extended  report,  but  we 
cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  thanks  to  the 
worthy  and  devoted  Principal  of  the  Academy,  Professor 
McKay,  under  whose  care  parents  may  rest  assured  their 
children  will  receive  a  sound  Catholic  and  commercial 
éducation  which  will  fit  them  for  important  and  respou- 
posible  position  in  life. —  The  Sun. 

BcHeviie  Couvent,  St.  Foye  Rond. 

We  always  visit  a  well-conducted  institution  with  the 
same  pleasing  émotions,  that  we  do  a  bigbly  eultivated 
garden.  Nothing  but  the  useful  and  the  ornamental  meets 
the  eye.  The  rank  weeds  bave  been  subdued  and  the 
ground  has  been  judiciously  laid  ont  and  tilled.  Hère 
blooms  thebrightand  the  délicate  flower,  fragrant  with 
its  own  perfume  and  destined  to  ornament  the  boudoir 
or  the  drawing-room  ;.  there,  thrives  the  less  beautiful  but 
more  l'seful  plant  and  vegetable;  but  everywhere  the 
évidences  of  the  minutest  care  and  the  most  skilful 
culture  are  évident.  Such  are  the  ornamental  and  use- 
ful branches  of  éducation.  Yestcrday  30th  June  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  one  of  the  happy  events  that 
marked  the  scolastic  year  1874-75,  the  exhibition  of  the 
Bellevue  convent,  St.  Foye  Road,  under  the  charge  of  the 
far-famed  ladies  of  the  Congrégation  de  Notre  Dame. 
Though  it  is  notthe  first  wehad  the  privilège  ofattending 
the  distribution  of  prizes  at  tins  educationnal  establish- 
ment, which  ranks  one  of  highest  in  the  Dominion  the 
programme  performed  by  the  young  ladies,  yesterday  far 
exceeded  our  fairest  anticipations.  The  instrumental  and 
vocal  music  could  not  be  surpassed.  The  profiency  of  the 
pupils  in  this  accomplishment  is  really  marvellous. 
Among  the  pleasing  features  of  the  prot;ranie  were  a  solo 
by  Miss  Venner,  and  a  duett  by  the  Missess  Labelle  of 
Montréal  ;  those  young  ladies'  vocal  powers  won  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  and  elicited  the  warmest applause 
of  ail  présent.  Indeed  for  careful  training,  strength  and 
svveetness,  the  voice  of  those  young  ladies  couid  not,  to 
say  the  least,  easily  be  surpassed.  A  "Bird  Cantata"  was 
also  splendidly  rendered  by  Misses.  Laroche,  Venner, 
Rocket  and  Johnston.  In  Èlocution,  both  French  and 
English,  the  pupils  shew  careful  and  methodical  training. 
It  was  indeed  a  relief  to  hear  those  two  leading  languages 
of  the  day,  of  which  the  knowledge  is  so  important  in  a 
country  like  ours,  spoken  with  so  much  précision  and 
with  a  pronunciation  so  correct  and  élégant  In  lliis 
particular  regard,  we  may  say  tint  the  réputation  of 
Bellevue  convent  stands  high  and  unsurpassed.  Pupils 
who  corne  out  of  lliis  Institution  after  a  complète  course 
of  studies  speak  both  languages  equally  well.    We   were 


agreeably  surprised  to  see  rewardsgranted,  asstimulants 
of  émulation  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  by  His  Excel- 
lency  Lord  Dufferin.  We  regret  that  we  hâve  not  been 
able  to  retain  the  names  of  ail  those  who  had  the  honor 
to  compete;  the  victorious  alone  reached  our  ear  ;  the 
silver  modal  won  by  Miss  Johnston,  and  the  bronze 
medal  by  Miss  Blouin.  The  diplomas  and  gold  ïnedals 
were  received  by  Miss  Laroche  and  Miss  Boyce.  Those 
young  ladies  bave  completed  their  course  of  studies  in 
this  establishment,  with  the  greatest  satisfaotion.  Two 
addressesin  Freuch  and  English  were  admirably  well 
spoken  by  Miss  O'Grady  and  Miss  Laberge,  whose  naît- 
rai and  distinguished  èlocution  everybody  very  much 
admired.  We  can  truly  say,  that  in  the  convent  of 
Bellevue  is  found  ail  that  is  çalculated  to  fit  a  young 
lady  to  adorn  and  dignify  domestic  and  social  life,  even 
in  the  highest  circles.  No  more  beautiful  or  more  healthy 
boarding-school,  for  young  ladies,  than  Bellevue,  existé 
in  the  country.  Bishop  Persico  presided  the  séance,  and, 
logether  with  Madame  Caron,  distributed  the  rewards, 
crowns  and  Medals  to  the  pupils.  The  vénérable  Bishop 
congratulated,  in  the  English  language,  the  pupils  and 
their  teachers  of  this  splendid  success  :  he  was  particu 
larly  happy  and  graceful.  Revd.  Mr.  Cazeau  addressed 
also" the  pupils  in  French;  and  after  a  lovely  festival  of 
about  two  hours  duration,  the  élite  audience  retired 
expressing  bigbly  its  satislaction  and  admiration. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Tlic  Ceiiteiniial  and  Education. 

The  judicious  Dr.  Whewell  aptly  styled  the  first  of  the  world's 
fairs  "the  great  uuiversity  of  1851."  Ever  since  that  time  its 
educating  influences  hâve  been  apparent,  and  not  solely  in  the 
new  departures  it  lias  oceasioned  in  industry  and  science.  Its 
utility  has  been  recognized  in  the  frequency  with  which  the 
civilized  nations  hâve  provided  for  such  exhibitions,  each  on  a 
grander  and  more  comprehensive  scale  than  its  predecessors. 
In  the  pains  taken  by  governments,  by  manufacturer,  by  ail 
who  avait  tliemselves  of  skilled  labor,  to  enable  those  in 
their  employ  to  study  thèse  industrial  collections,  proof  is 
to  be  found  of  the  stimulus  they  hâve  given  to  invention, 
to  science,  and  to  art.  Now,  the  educational  efiects  of  the 
International  Exibition  of  1876  will  hâve  one  wholly  exceptional 
aspect  which  wehave  not  yet  seen  considered.  Until  now  thèse 
gatherings  hâve  been  summoned  in  the  midst  of  long-settled 
communities,  the  inheritors  of  centuries  of  industrial  culture. 
It  is  true  that  each  looker  on  has  beheld  products  of  distant 
lands  which  were  novel  to  him,  and  perhaps  suggestive  ;  yet  in 
the  main  they  were  ail  aliko  in  being  the  gradually  developed 
products  of  approximately  coeval  civilizations.  Next  year  the 
expérience  of  the  untraveled  American — that  is  to  say,  of  the 
great  mass  of  our  best  artisans — will  be  of  a  wholly  différent  sort. 
He  will  see  for  the  first  time,  and  in  infinité  variety,  things 
which  he  has  till  now  but  read  of,  or  never  heard  of  atall  ;  and 
if  the  opportunities  for  study  so  afforded  do  not  leave  distinct 
traces  upon  our  figure  industries,  then  the  réputation  of 
American  ingenuity  and  adaptable  skill  will  be  wholly  belied. 
It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  to  assume,  with  our  wonted 
self-complacency,  that  we  hâve  invited  foreign  nations  hither 
simply  that  they  may  marvel  at  the  wondrous  fruit  of  a 
century's  growth.  A  year  hence  we  may  hâve  discovered  that 
we  hâve  at  least  as  much  to  learn  from  them  and  hâve,  more- 
over,  such  an  opportunity  for  learning  as  was  never  vouchsafed 
to  a  nation  befoie.  It  is  in  this  view  of  the  case,  and  in  view 
also  of  the  historical  importance  of  the  occasion,  that  we 
appeal  to  those  immediatly  charged  with  the  direction  of 
éducation  throughout  the  land,  to  do  what  they  can  to  invest 
the  exhibition  with  its  proper  dignity,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
dérive  from  it  the  utmost  possible  benent.  "Better  twenty 
years  of  Europe  than  cycle  of  Cathay"  is  not  without  its  appli- 
cation tothe  humdrum  routine  of  collegiate  study.  A  fortnight 
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spent  in  careful  scrutiny  of  the  vast  stores  winch  will  bo 
collected  in  Fairmount  Park  next  sumnier  will  bo  of  more 
immédiate  interest  and  lifelong  benefit  to  the  are  rage  under- 
graduate  than  a  whole  term's  application  to  the  ereryday 
curriculum.  Wky,  therefore,  should  not  the  collèges  signalize 
theyearof  jubilee  by  proclaiming  an  unwonted  holiday — by 
closing  their  summer  terni  a  month  in  adrance  of  the  usual 
period,  and  transferring  themselves  with  their  stated  meetings 
of  alumni  and  other  cérémonials  to  a  grand  national  collegiate 
gathering  at  Philadelphia?  Education  of  erery  grade  and  from 
erery  quarter  of  the  earth  will  be  représentée!  there  ;  societies, 
scientinc,learned,professional,industrial, social, religious,  will  be 
assembled  ;  athletic  sports  of  erery  kind,  including,  we  assume, 
the  collegiate  regattas,  will  be  held  ;  and  for  undergraduate  and 
professor  alike  the  occasion  is  one  to  be  cheaply  purchased  at 
the  sacrifice  of  a  month' s  study.  T lie  great  educational  possi- 
bilités of  the  Centennial  will  largely  liare  been  squandered  if 
tliey  are  not  brought  to  bear  upon  those  whose  minds  are  now 
in  process  of  formation,  and  who  will  shape  the  national  desti- 
nies  in  the  next  génération.  The  annual  collège  meetings  are 
now  on  the  point  of  being  held,  and  we  trust  that  they  will 
carefully  consider  the  part  they  are  to  take  in  the  Centennial 
célébration. — (rhiladelphia  Times  ) 

Orthogi-npiiy,  what  is  it. 

Dr.  J.  HammondTrumbull,  delireredan  addresslately  before 
the  American  Philological  Association,  of  which  he  lias  been 
appôinted  président,  on  the  occasion  of  its  animal  session  at 
Newport,  Khode  Island,  in  the  course  of  which  he  made  some 
remarks  on  methods  of  spelling  adopted  by  writers  of  the 
English  language  in  tho  présent  day.  In  beginning  this  part  of 
liis  lecture,  he  says  that  the  popular  mind  seems  awake  as  nerer 
before,  to  appréciation  of  the  difficulties,  eccentricities  and 
absurdities  of  the  présent  standard  English  cacor/raphy — that  is, 
bad  or  wrong  spelling.  After  quoting  sereral  advocates  of 
reform,  to  the  ranks  of  which  he  mentions  the  newspaper  press 
aaTargely  contributing,  he  quotes  the  following  extract  from  a 
journal  of  wliich,  howerer,  he  omits  to  give  the  name  :  Why 
perpetuate  a  system  of  orthography  which  it  takes  not  less  than 
lire  years  of  actire  life  to  acquire,  when,  with  a  regular  system 
once  established,  those  tire  years  might  be  deroted  to  studies 
of  some  posi tire  ralue  ?  "  Ile  then  goes  on  to  say  that  legis- 
lators  are  beginning  to  look  at  tho  subject  from  an  économie 
point  of  riew,  and  somewhat  startles  us  by  the  statement  that 
bad  spelling  (that  is,  the  ordinary  system)  cost  the  United 
States  $15,(XMJ,000  a  year,  and  adds  that  half  the  time  and 
money  annually  spent  in  teaching  children  to  read  and  spell 
might  be  sared  by  a  consistent,  phonetic  orthography.  The 
spelling  matches,  which  last  winter  wero  almost  épidémie,  and 
of  which  we  had  a  risitation  hère  in  Canada,  are  also  cited  by 
Dr.  Trumbull,  as  haring  a  strong  tendency  to  excite  dissatis- 
faction  with  our  traditional  modes  of  spelling,  by  proring  how 
difficult  a  thing  it  is  in  some  cases,  for  eren  educated  people  to 
agrée  in  their  literal  combinations  with  any  of  the  great  lexi- 
cographers. 

Thèse  are  the  cliief  points  in  Dr.  TrumbuH's  discourse.  Ile 
does  not  claim  to  présent,  nor  do  we  tind,  any  thing  particularly 
fresh  in  lus  arguments  for  a  wholesale  departure  from  tho  old 
way  in  which  we  hare  been  taught  to  spell  our  words.  Ile 
touches  hastily  or  not  at  ail  on  the  objections  to  tho  change 
which  ho  proposes — the  loss  to  philological  science,  the  diffi- 
culty  inestablishinguniformity,  and  the  confusion  wliich  wouhl 
resuit  toforeigners  learning  our  language. 

For  our  part,  while  wo  cannot  help  owning  that  there  are 
anomalies  in  the  spelling  of  English  words,  for  instance  those 
to  which  Dr.  Trumbull  triumpliantly  refers,  words  ending  in 
"  ougli."  we  would  be  rery  sorry  tosee  tlie  proposod  rerolution 
accomplished.  Erery  language  bas  features  and  a  character  of 
its  own,  and  the  spelling  is  an  intégral  part  of  thèse  features 
and  this  character.  If  English  words  in  their  spelling  are 
marked  by  "  difficulties,  eccentricities  and  absurdities,"  so  are 
those  of  French,  (îerman  and  other  languages.  Perhaps  the 
most  formidable  of  ail  words  to  spell  are  Celtic.  To  eonform 
the  spelling  to  some  arbitrary  standard  would  be  to  distigure, 
not  to  improro  the  language.  And  ifsucha  transformation 
were  begun,  it  could  not  stop  with  English.  Then  tliere  would 
bc  the  insurniountable  difliculty  of  linding  an  alphabet  for  ail 
the  modem  languages,  tho  letters  of  which  should  hare  the 
samo  power  and  sound  for  each  and  ail. 

Again,  as  to  the  new  plan  being  casier  for  children  lcaruing 


to  read,  we  beliere  there  would  bo  rery  little  appréciable  diffé- 
rence. Boys  and  girls  soon  become  accustomed  to  the  look  of 
the  words  they  most  frequently  meet  with,  and  the  more 
extended  their  reading,  the  more  words  will  they  be  able  to 
spell  and  understand  ;  and  this  is  true  of  ail  children,  whaterer 
be  their  race  or  mother  tongue.  In  spelling,  as  with  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  some  make  good  and  sure  progress  in 
a  short  time,  others  take  years  toaccomplish  rery  little.  Much 
dépends  on  grade  of  intellect,  attention,  mode  of  imparting 
instruction,  and  other  causes.  As  for  the  oft-quoted  saying  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  that  "  those  spell  best  who  do  not  know  how  to 
spell,  " — it  is  a  pièce  of  epigrammatic  smartness,  nothingmore. 
Orthography  of  any  language,  at  any  date,  is  an  indication  of 
the  condition  at  which  the  people  speaking  it  hare  arrired — it 
is  what  they,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  hare  corne  to  regard  as 
the  correct  manner  of  writing  it.  It  cannot  be  changed  arbi- 
trarily  any  more  than  the  language  itself. 

We  must  confess  that  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  that  such 
a  proposition  should  hare  the  support  of  the  Président  of  a 
Philological  Association.  Philology  is  one  of  the  most  important 
sciences  of  the  day.  In  some  respects — in  connection  with 
oriental  monuments,  for  instance — it  bas  wrought  wonders  in 
filling  up  the  gap  of  history,  in  substantiating  che  rished,  old- 
world  préjudices.  And  there  is  still  plenty  of  work  for  it.-; 
followers  to  do.  Let  only  Dr.  Trumbull  and  tlie  other  menibers 
of  the  Americal  Philogical  Association  set  their  minds  to  the 
study  of  the  aboriginal  languages  and  dialects  of  this  continent 
and  trace  their  connections  with  those  of  the  East  and  West  of 
the  ancient  hémisphère — if,  indeed,  this  be  not,  as  some  argue, 
the  earlier  peopled  of  the  two— let  them  compare  thèse  lan- 
guages with  the  restigesof  an  antique  cirilizatiou  wliich  abound 
amid  the  uproarof  the  modem— let  them,  at  least,  do  somethuig 
to  lighten  the  labour  and  gladden  the  hearts  of  American 
archœologists  in  Europe,  and  they  will  hare  achicred  a  work 
far  more  satisfactory  and  grateful  to  the  world  at  large,  than 
they  can  erer  hope  to  effect  by  truckling  to  tho  préjudices  of 
ignorance,  idlenesss  or  mero  lore  of  change.  Let  them  leare 
the  English  language  to  complète  its  destiny  according  to 
gradually  working  natural  laws.  Necded  changes  will  corne 
when  the  need  of  them  grows  too  burdensome.  But  by  no  fell 
swoop  of  pedantic  Vandalism  can  a  language  which  erery  day 
circumscribes  the  globe,  be  pillaged  and  rent  and  mutilated 
until  it  it  is  unrecognizable. — Montréal  Gazette. 

— The  London  Quarterly  Iicvicw  thinks  the  American  School 
system,  judged  by  its  results  ic.  as  exhibited  in  récent  officia] 
reports,  not  the  glorious  system  its  admirers  imagine  it  to  be, 
but  a  defectire  system  indeed.  That  the  American  people  are 
intelligent  they  owe  it  says  to  circunstances  : — 

"They  are  born  into  a  world  of  actire,  eager,  restlcss  enter- 
prise,  and  of  universally  diffused  responsability— commercial 
social  political--where  the  ready  change  of  information  is  in 
continuai  circulation;  where  knowledge  and  quick  facultv  pay 
a  thousand  fold,  and  pay  at  once  ;  where  there  is  erery  incen- 
tire  to  enterprise.  erery  opportunity  for  talent;  where  the 
cheap  newspaper  lias  for  some  générations  been  in  erery  man's 
hand  ;  where  the  best  literaturo  of  England  is  the  cheapest 
book  reading  to  buy,  and  the  easiest  to  get;  where  no  dead- 
weight  of  hereditary  pauperism  bas  for  âges  dragged  down  the 
gênerai  standard  of  intelligence,  and  held  back  the  derelop- 
ment  of  the  national  énergies.  The  rising  population  of  such  a 
country,  if  they  hare  but  learned  reading,  writing  a  little 
commercial arithme tic,  and  the  lowest  rudiments  ofgeography, 
during  thèse  school  years  can  hardly  fail  outside  of  school,  and 
after  school  days  are  orer,  howerer  short  they  have  been,  t" 
learn  enough  besides  to  carry  them  forward  in  life,  as  their 
opportunities  otl'er  them,  and  to  enable  them  in  somo  l'air 
proportion  to  cultirate  their  gênerai  intelligence. 

"The  Americans  are  accordingly  an  intelligent  and  well-in- 
formed  people,  although  this  is  by  no  means  the  results  ofany- 
thing  like  a  widely  diffused  or  superior  system  of  school  éduca- 
tion. One  of  their  great  wants  is  such  a  system.  Intelligence 
and  ambition,  without  thorough  culture  of  educational  disci- 
pline. >t  'iiips  the  cliaracter  of  rei y  much  of  tho  conversation. 
theoratory,  the  newspaper  writing  of  the  States.  There  would 
be  less  'highfalutin,'  and  less  of  slang  if  there  were  better 
means  of  national  school  éducation.'' 

— The  absence  of  parental  control  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  of  tho  dangers  which  imperil  socicty  in  the  United 
81  itea  where  the  family  ties  aro  ail  so  loosc  andaredaily  grow- 
ing  wcaker.  Tho  samc  Ea'icw  saya  :— 
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"We  cannot  fail  to  connect  the  principlc  of  free  éducation 
with  that  weakeninig  of  parental  influence  and  that  perilous 
dépréciation  not  to  say  contenipt,  of  fainily  responsibilities  and 
duties,  which  are  at  this  moment,  the  most  painl'ul  and  por- 
tentous  symptoms  in  connection  with  the  fast  and  ambitious 
social  life  of  the  States.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  we  dare  not 
enlarge,  but  it  cannot  but  be  felt  that  for  children  to  be 
educated  not  under  any  direction  or  responsibilityof  the  parent, 
but  solely  at  the  charge  and  under  the  direction  of  the  State, 
and  for  parents  to  shrink  from  family  responsibilities,  are  two 
tacts  which  well  agrée.  Other  points  also  may  be  noted.  The 
youth  whom  the  State  lias  educated,  in  loco parentis,  hasscarce- 
ly  lel't  school  before  he  becomes  in  most  parts  of  the  Union 
an  independent  citizen  and  voter,  from  whom  an  original  and 
individual  opinion  on  civil  and  political  questions  is  due  ;  and 
so,  under  his  father's  roof  he  becomes  an  independent  political 
power.  Ail  matters  go  together  and  ail  tend  to  add  intensity 
to  the  social  evils  over  which  the  wise  and  good  in  the  United 
States  lament." 


SCIENCE 


Two  Astronomie  Discoveries. 

The  year  1875  seems  likely  to  be  distinguished  in  the  annals 
of  astronomy  for  the  new  évidence  it  is  perfecting  of  two 
important  facts,  both  of  wliich  hâve  been  held  jirobable  but 
hâve  hitherto  lacked  complète  démonstration.  The  first  of 
thèse  facts  is  that  we  are  some  4,000,000  or  5,000,000  of  miles 
nearer  to  the  sun  than  we  had  been  taught  by  our  old  text- 
books  on  astronomy  to  believe  ;  and  that  consequently  the 
distances  of  ail  the  planets  from  the  sun  and  from  each  other  are 
to  be  calculated  over  again  and  set  down  at  muchlower figures. 
The  évidence  which  the  récent  observations  of  the  transit  of 
Venus  hâve  contributed  to  this  important  subject  is  wellknown 
to  our  readers,  and  is  brought  forcibly  to  mind  by  the  récent 
return  of  the  Swatara  to  New- York  with  the  transit  expédition. 
The  second  of  the  démonstration  we  hâve  referred  to  is  that  of 
the  motive  force  of  light.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Great  Britain  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  William  Crookes,  Fellow 
Royal  Society,  who  had  previously  communicated  some  inte- 
resting  facts  on  this  subject,  read  a  paper  which  may  give  rise 
to  much  more  important  discoveries  perhaps  than  any  contri- 
bution to  Celestial  mechanics  since  the  law  of  gravitation  was 
demonstrated  by  Newton.  It  lias  always  been  assumed,  and 
Dr.  Balfour  Stewart  and  other  authorities  hâve  affirmed  that 
light,  apart  from  beat,  lias  no  mechanical  force  whatever.  This 
old  theory  is  overthrown  by  Mr.  Crookes,  who  for  some  years 
past  lias  beou  making  experiments,  and  lias  at  last  constructed 
an  ingenious  apparatus,  by  which  he  shows  the  power  of  lumi- 
nous  rays  to  drive  round  and  round  a  littie  vane  when  the  beat 
rays  are  excluded,  being  thoroughly  sifted  out  by  means  of  a 
screen  of  alum.  We  abridge  from  the  London  Tclegraph  .the 
following  account  of  one  of  the  experiments,  and  regret  that 
our  space  does  not  allow  a  more  extended  notice  of  the  pheno- 
mena  submitted  to  examina  tion  before  the  Royal  Society. 
With  an  air  pump  Mr.  Crookes  first  exhausts  a  tube  with  a  buib 
at  its  end  and  in  the  bulb  lie  mounts  upon  a  délicate  pivot  a 
littie  vane  of  glass  or  straw  This  vane  is  made  in  the  forrn  of 
the  letter  X,  and  on  each  of  its  four  arms  is  mounted  a  dise  of 
pith  blackened  on  one  side.  The  use  of  this  blackened  surface 
is  ingenious,  as  will  be  presently  seen.  As  soon  as  the  machine 
is  ready,  it  is  exposed  to  the  sunshine,  when  its  dises  imme- 
diately  become  endued,  as  it  were,  with  life.  They  revolve 
around  their  common  axis  just  as  the  planets  revolve  about  the 
sun  in  the  orrery.  What  is  the  motive  force  in  this  beautiful 
experiment  ?  It  is  not  beat.  For,  as  before  observed,  the  beat 
rays  can  be  sifted  out  by  the  alum  screen  without  stopping  the 
rotation  of  the  machine.  The  atmosphère  and  its  changes  hâve 
nothing  to  do  with  producing  the  motion.  Prof  Osborne 
Reynolds  some  timo  ago  suggested  that  the  dises  revolved 
because  there  was  a  latent  moisture  in  them  which,  being 
evaporated  in  the  experiment,  gave  a  résilient  impulse  to  the 
littie  orrery.  To  réfute  this  theory  and,  at  the  same,  to  show 
tliat  the  sole  motive  force  engaged  in  driving  the  orrery  was 
the  luminous  rays  of  the  sun,  Mr.  Crookes  exhibited  a  machine 
made  wholly  of  platinum  which  had  been  heated  to  redness 
while  under  continuons   and  absolute   exbaustion.     The  dics 


being  made  of  platinum  instead  of  pith,  as  before,  revolved  as 
obediently  as  the  dises  of  pith;  inasmuch  as  they  could  contain 
no  appréciable  amount  of  latent  moisture,  the  theory  of  Prof 
Reynolds  was,  of  course,  exploded.  The  final  resuit  was  that 
light  is  now  acknowledged  for  the  first  time  as  one  of  the 
mechanical  forces,  and  such  eminent  men  as  Profs  Stokes  and 
Huxley,  Dr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Norman  Loekyer,  and  others,  agrée 
that  the  démonstration  was  perfect. 

Another  point  of  importance  is  that  the  force  which  light 
delivers  is  not  like  the  ferce  of  gravitation,  but  differs  from  it 
in  several  essential  respects.  One  of  thèse  is,  that  while  gravi- 
tation attracts  and  gives  a  centripetal  impulse  the  force  of  light 
is  centrifugal,  and  repels  or  pushes  away  the  objects  on  which 
it  is  delivered.  Thus  the  black  sida  of  the  dise  is  pushed  from 
the  sun,  and  the  orrery  of  Mr.  Crookes  is  kept  in  constant 
rotation  so  long  as  the  lightwaves  dash  themselves  against  the 
black  surface  and  drive  it  before  them.  Shut  out  the  light  by 
covering  the  machine  with  a  hat,  and  the  rotation  instantly 
stops,  to  be  renewed  again  the  moment  the  obstruction  is  taken 
away  and  the  light  readmitted.  A  green  or  blue  screen  dimi- 
nishes  the  force  of  the  rotation.  Yellow  or  red  glass  quickens 
it  into  a  much  more  lively  actively.  If  a  cloud  passes  over  the 
face  of  the  sun  while  tihs  littie  orrery  is  working  at  full  speed 
its  movements  are  checked  aud  somewhat  slower,  but  the 
moment  the  sun  is  visible  again  the  mechanism  responds  with 
alacrity,  and  its  révolutions  are  as  swift  as  ever. 

Mr.  Crookes  is  well  known  as  the  man  to  whom  science  owes 
the  discovery  of  the  métal  thallium,  and  the  complète  establish- 
ment of  its  atomic  weight.  He  lias  also  invented  the  radiameter. 
But  the  littie  orrery  we  bave  described  above  is  a  much  more 
remarkable  contrivance.  It  contains  the  promise  of  further 
discoveries.  It  will  perhaps  raise  its  inventor  to  the  front 
rank  among  the  explorers  ofphysical  science.  In  this  simple 
littie  machine  one  of  the  most  occult  forces  of  nature  is  for 
the  first  time  revealed  to  the  eye  of  man.  In  it,  says  the 
authority  from  which  the  ibregoing  facts  are  chiefly  taken,  '•  we 
see  the  subtlest  of  impondérables  set  like  a  willing  slave  to 
turn  a  wheel  ;  while  tiny  as  that  wheel  is  in  thèse  experiments, 
we  must  remember  that  light  pervades  it,  flashing  perpetually 
from  countles3  centres  like  our  own  sun,  across  the  infinité 
ether,  and  it  may  be  fairly  imagined  that  the  interplanetary 
ether  resembles  the  vacuum  in  the  bulb,  so  that  the  condition 
of  thèse  revolving  dise  is,  perhaps,  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  planets  in  space.  Strange,  indeed,  are  the  thoughts  which 
must  be  started  by  this  révélation  that  light,  pouring  upon 
bodies  freed  from  atmospheric  friction,  is  in  itself  an  active  and 
mighty  force.  That  so  remarkable  a  discovery  solves  atonce  the 
mystery  of  the  comet's  tail — which  is  always  seen  to  be  driven 
violently  away  from  its  natural  line  upon  approaching  the  sun 
— is,  we  believe,  aftirmed  by  more  than  one  high  astrono- 
mical  authority.  But  may  it  not  also  hâve  something  to  do 
with  the  axial  motion  of  the  planets  ?  May  it  not  hâve  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  centrifugal  force,  balancing, 
as  it  were,  that  of  gravitation  ?  Can  it  be  for  nothing  in  the 
celestial  universe  that  this  potency  and  stress  of  light  sweeps 
from  centre  to  circumference  of  each  system,  exercising  a 
power  which,  in  its  totality  must  be  something  prodigious  ? 
It  seems  not  impossible  that  our  mathematicians,  calculating 
from  the  surface  of  thèse  disks  the  motive  force  of  sunlight,  may 
soon  tell  us  pretty  accurately  what  is  the  aggregate  power 
which  the  luminous  rays  of  the  sun  command  ;  ami  nothing  of 
this,  by  the  law  of  forces,  can  be  really  wasted.  '  Let  there  be 
light  and  there  was  light'  seems  to  dérive  a  new  majesty  of 
meaning  from  the  discovery  which  shows  us  this  subtle  some- 
thing, no  more  undulation  nor  '  mode  of  motion,'  but  a  living 
force  as  well  as  the  illumination  of  ail  life.  It  does  appear  as 
if  a  marvellous  expansion  of  knowledgeis  about  toopen  in  thèse 
délicate  experiments." 

But  there  are  no  limits  to  the  ingenious  conjectures  which 
may  be  advanced.  To  pursue  them  would  be  unprolitable  in 
the  présent  state  of  our  knowledge  What  is  certain  is  that  a 
great  cosmic  force  has  been  discovered  and  submitted  to 
experiment  and  investigation.  But  how  long  this  force  will  be 
before  it  finds  its  Kepler  and  its  Newton  the  future  will  show. 
"  Why  in  the  ranks  of  our  American  astronomers  should  we 
not  look  for  the  expected  teacher  to  rise  up  ?  "  Sir  William 
Herschel,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  Astronomy,"  gives  some  in- 
teresting  calculations  as  to  the  enormous  waste  of  the  rays  of 
light  in  the  solar  system.  lie  concludes  that  "  taking  ail  the 
planets  together,  great  and  small.  the  light  and  beat  they 
receive  is  only  227millionth  part  of  the  whole  quantity  tbrown 
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out  by  the  sun.  Ail  the  rest  escaped  into  free  space  and  i 
lost  among  the  stars  or  does  there  some  other  work  that  wo 
know  nothing  about.  Of  the  small  fraction  thus  utilized  in  our 
system,  the  earth  takes  for  its  share  only  one-tenth  part,  or 
less  tlian  one  1». »  h_m  t  millionth  part  of  the  whole."  What  îs 
that  "  other  work  "  to  which  llerschel    îefers  ?    To  tins  ques- 


tion the  discovery  of  Mr.  Crookes  suggests  an  answer.  F- or  as 
Providence  lias  created  nothing  in  vain,  so  analogy  would  lead 
us  to  expect  that  the  solar  rays  fulfil  many  useful  purposes 
which,  though  long  unknown  to  science,  will  hereafter  be 
discovered  by  the  advancing  knowledge  of  man.  The  présent 
«h  -overy,  whatever  else  it  may  suggest,  afibrds  a new  and  beau- 
tiful  illustration  of  the  well-known  law  of  "  the  conservation  ot 
forces,"  for  it  teaches  us  that  the  light  which  is  mcessantly 
pouring  frorn  the  sun   is  perpetually 

and  that  tins  force  is  utilized  in  the  economy  of  the  universe, 
no  part  of  it  being  wasted,  or  latent,  or  lost. 


3PO  ETIR-^T 


Tlie  Srholar  and  Hic  World. 


tom 


In  mediseval  Rome,  I  know  not  where, 
There  stood  an  image  with  ils  arm  m  air, 
And  on  its  lifted  Qnger,  shilling  clear, 
A  golden  ring  with  the  device,  "  Strike  hère  !  " 

Greally  the  i pie  wondered,  though  none  guessed 

The  meaning  that  thèse  words  but  half  expressed, 

i  niii  a  learned  clerk,  who  at  noonday 

With  ddwncast  eyes  was  passing  on  liis  way, 

Paused,  and  observed  the  spot,  and  ma.ked  u  well, 

Whereon  the  shadow  of  the  linger  fell  : 

And,  coming  back  at  midnight,  delved,  and  fourni 

A  secret  stairway  leading  under  ground. 

Down  tins  In'  passed  into  a  spacious  hall, 

Lit  by  a  flamingjewel  on  tin;  wall  ; 

And  opposite  a  brazen  statue  stood 

With  bow  and  shaft  in  threatening  attitude. 

I  pon  ils  forehead,  like  a  coronet, 

Were  thèse  mysterious  words  of  menace  sel  : 

I  haï  which  I  am,  I  am  ;  my  fatal  ami 
None  can  escape,  not  even  yon  Iuminous  Dame  !' 
Midway  tin-  hall  was  a  fair  table  placed, 
With  'luth  ofgold,  and  L'oldiai  cups  enchased 
With  rubies,  and  ihe  plates  and  knives  were  gold, 
And  gold  lia-  bread  and  viands  manifold. 
\r.jinnl  il,  silcnt,  motionless,  and  sad. 
Were  sealed  gallant  knights  m  armor  'lad, 
And  ladies  beautiful  with  plume  and  zone, 
lini  ihey  were  stone,  their  hearts  within  wei 
And  the  vast  hall  was  (illed  in  every  part 
With  silent  crowds,  stony  in  face  and  heart. 
Long  ai  Ha1  scène,  bewildered  and  amazed 

l  h.-  trembling  clerk  m  -] diless  wonder  gazed 

'I  *  i  j .  ■  i  i  in  an  Ha'  table,  by  his  greed  mail-'  boïd, 

il.-  seized  a  goblet  and  a  knife  ni'  gold, 

And  suddenly  from  their  seats  the  gue  I    up  sprang, 

The  vaulted  eriling  with  loud  clamoi    rang 

The  archer  sped  lus  arrow,  at  their  '-ail, 

Shaltering  tin'  lambenl  jewel  on  Ha-  wall, 

And  ail  was  dark  around  and  overhead  :  — 

31  ., ,,  on  Ha-  floor  the  luckless  clerk  lay  dead  ! 

fia'  writer  of  Uns  legend  then  record 

lis  ghostly  application  m  thèse  words  : 

The  i  m.  i  ^j  ■  •  is  (la-  Adversary  old, 

Whose  beckoning  Bnger  points  to  realms  ni  gold  ; 

Our  lusU  and  passions  are  the  downwai  d 

Thaï  lead  from  a  diviner  an-  : 

l  lie  ai.  her,  Death  :  the  flaming  jewel,  Lil 

rerresi  oblet  and  Ha-  knife 

'fin-  knights  and  ladies,  ail  whose  (lesh  and  bone 

By  avarice  hâve  l o  hardened  into  stom 

The  clerk,  the  scholar,  whom  the  love  of  pelf 
Tempts  froni  his  books  and  from  lus  noblerself, 

The  suholar  and  the  world  '   1  ! ad 

rhi  di   :oi  d  m  Un1  harmonies  of  life  ! 

i,,    love  of  learning,  the   i  que  te  ''d  nooks, 

And  ail  the  sweel  serenitj  of  i U  ; 

The  market-place,  the  eager  lo^  e  ni"  gain, 
Who  "  uni  i  •  vanity,  and  whoi  e  end      pain  ' 

Ëxlracl  from   •  Morituri  Salutamus,     bj   IIkmc   W    Loni  i 
in  Ifarper'i    Vagazine  for  August. 


Obituary. 

DEATH  Of  SIR  \V.  LOGAN. 
A  i  able  dispatch  to  the  Gto&eannounces  the  death  .a  Sir  William 
Logan,  which  lin;  i  information  re  «ived  in  this  cily  as  in  lus  illness, 
must  havc  occured  ai  the  family  résidence  near Cardigan,  m  Wale 
Sir  William  was  born  in  Montréal  in  April.  1 798,  ami  was  therefore 
in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  He  was  educated  ai  the  High  School  m 
Edinburgh,  and  graduatcd  ai  lia'  University  of  that  cily  m  1818, 
when  he  entered  the  establishemenl  ni'  lus  uncle,  Mr.  II, ut  Logan, 
Lhen  carrj  ing  on  business  as  a  partner  in  th.'  house,  ami  after  a  -h. a  i 
visit  to  Canada,  roturned  to  England,  and  look  up  his  residîncein 
Swansea,  where  In1  became  manager  of  copper  smelting  ami  coal 
mining  opérations,  in  which  lus  unolc  was  interested.  During  the 
ei»ht  years  that  la-  remained  connected  with  thèse  works  la1  stùdied 
converted  into  force,  and.  I  accuràtelj  the  coal  fields  of  that  région,  and  th.'  maps  and  sections 

which  hemade  wereadopted  by  LheOrdnance  geological  survey,  ami 
published  by  the  Government.  In  1841  h.'  visited  the  coal  fields  of 
r-ennsylvanià  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  communicated  several  valuablc 
papers  to  the  Geological  Society  ofLondon.  About  th.'  ^alm•  lime 
ne  began  an  examinatiori  of  Un-  older  palœozoic  rocks  of  Canada,  ami 
the  geological  survey  ofthe Province  ha\  in^'beencommenced,  la'  «as 
anpointod  as  its  head,  a  position  winch  he  occupiedwith  greal 
advantare  to  Canada  until  1871,  when  he  retired,  recommendinj 
Pnofessor  Selwyn  as  his  successor.  a  reconnnendation  which  was 
actedupou,  and  Un"  wisdom  o!'  which  lias  been  fally  established 
since.  . 

In  1851,  s.iys  Morgan's  book,  fro.n  which  we  dérive  our  informa- 
tion, Sir  William  represented  Canada  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in 
London,  taking  charge  ofthe  splendid  geological  collection  whieh 
hehad  himself  made.  It  was  so  displayed  as  to  exhibit  to  the  best 
advantaue  ihe  minerai  resources  of  Canada.  Hedals  in  profusion 
were  allotted  to  Canada,  and  the  Royal  Society  or  London  elected 
Mr.  Logan  a  Fellow,  Ihe  highest  attainable  British  scientific  distinc- 
î  lion.  He  was  also  a  Commissioner  from  Canada  at  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition in  1855,  when  he  received  from  the  Impérial  Commission  the 
the  grand  gold  medal  of  honour,  and  was  created  a  Knight  ofthe 
Légion  of  Honour.  In  1856,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
from  the  Queen,  and  the  same  year  was  awarded  by  thi  Geologii  I 
Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  the  Wollaston  Paladium  on  la 
for  his  eminent  services  in  geology.  Few  men  hâve  rendered  more 
substantial  service  to  their  country  than  has  Sir  William  Logan  to 
his  native  country,  Canada.  To  lus  eminent  abilities  we  owe  much 
ofthe  information  we  possess  of  the  hidden  riches  ofthe  Dominion 
To  wonderful  energy  and  untiring  zeal  in  thejursuit  ofhis  work,  he 

added  a  conscientious  lova  of  truth,  and  a  character  high-t I  and 

honorable  to  a  degree.    His  statements  in  relation  tu  the  geolo 
Ihe  country  came  tube  accepted  with   the  most   unbounded  confi- 
dence, and  hâve  ail  been  verilied by  further exploration  and  research. 
In  ihe  Unies  of  wildest  spéculation  in  relation  to  mining  opération 
he  never  permitted  himself  to  carried  away.    Many   whose  chief 
appréciation  of  the  value  of  mines  consisted  in  their  abililj  to  bond 
them  at  a  small  price  and  sell  them  ai  a  large,  thonghl  him  unne- 
cessarily  cautions.     But  with  him  truth  stood  before  ad  other  consi- 
dérations, and  his  nain.'  never  could  i»'  used  to  build  up  mère  spei  u 
lativo  ventures.    He  was  an  enthusiast  m  science,  not  for  its  own 
sake  only,  bul  ror  the  sake  ofhis  country  and  its  prosperity.     His 
purse,  as  well  as  his  genius,  was  ever  ai  lia'  service  of  Canada,  ami 
one  ofhis  latest  acis  was  thaï  of  contracting  with  parti.-  m  1   .   land 
lui-  a  boring  opération  in  the  Eastern  lownships  in  les!  ih"  accuracj 

ofhis  tl ry  of  the  geological  formation  of  thaï  part  ot  the  country. 

Although  he  had  ceased  to  be  officiait]  connected  with  the  survey, 
his  death  will  be  regarded  as  a  national  calamity,  while  bis  name 
will  ci.ni mu.'  to  la-  reverenced  as  that  of  one  of  Canada's  best  and 

truesl  friands. 


MISOELLAKTY. 


The  liabil  of  disrespecl. — Few  thiagsare   more  damaging   (i  the 
character  than  that  habit  of  disrespecl    which   many   [eople  aljow 

Ihemselves  in  contrael  under  th.-  na of  "sharpness,"  th ritical 

faculty,"  "not  to  h.'  laken  in,"  "not  t"  be  hnmbugged/'lelling  o 

mind  i. n,"  ami  the  like  delusive  euphemisms  ;  mu  un.'  of  which 

is  true  .  île  real  source  being  lhal  overweening  egoism  whii  h  i  égards 
no  feelings  and  re<  i  n  ights  in  comparison  with  one's  own. 

One  of  the  commoneat  manifestations  ol  disrespecl  .s  suspiciom  of 
motives,  doubts  of  a  Uan's  honestj  ofpurpose,  integrity  of  design. 
Your  lawyer  advises  you  in  such  action  ;  you  casi  about  inyoïr  m  nul 

collai  rai   issues  which  will  be   for  his  ownadvantc 
•    u  hesitate  so  long,  doubting,  that  the  righl   moment   passe',   and 
when  you  act  as  he  advised  you  acl   wrongly.    By  which  you  arc 
confirmed  in  youi  us  that  his  purpose  was   loss   than   honesl 

for  ail  your  life  after,  and  cudjel  your  braina  in  vain  lo  fallu. m  his 
secret  meaning.  So  with  your  stockbroker.  He  recommends  you 
lo  take  up  certain  shares  which  are  depressed  for  île  m. .ment.  Lut 
sure  to  rise  in  a  short  lime,     You  lose  the  auspicious  hour  l>\    i 
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about  among  your  City  friends  trying  to  find  a  link  whereon  you 
can  hook  your  clanking  cliain  of  susiiicion  that  your  broker  lias  his 
own  purpôses  lo  serve  in  lus  advice,  and  that  lie  is  probably  a  large 
holder  undershand  ofthe  stock  in  iiuestion,  vhich  lie  knows  is  going 
still  further  down,  and  which  thereforc  lie  wants  to  get  rid  of  to  the 
tirst  dupe  lie  can  persuade  to  buy.  Even  you  doctor  is  not  exemp  . 
and  il' lie  urges  an  opération  it  is  to  show  lus  skill,  if  lie  prescribes  a 
new  medicine  it  is  to  make  you  the  corpus  vile  of  an  experiment.  No 
calming  influence  of  faith  stills  your  doubts  or  soothes  your  fears, 
You  hâve  no  faith  because  you  hâve  no  respect  :  and  you  hâve  no 
respect  because  you  are  given  up  to  tlio  specious  scepticism  of  solf- 
glory  and  self-consideration. 

It  is  common  saying  that  respect  is  the  good  breeding  ofthe  lovver 
classes  in  their  dealings  with  their  superiors;  but  it  is  not  only  the 
lower  classes  to  whom  tins  delinition  applies.  It  is  as  niuch  a  mark 
of  good  breeding  froni  the  high  to  the  low  as  the  converse.  The  highly 
placed  people  who  sulfcr  themselves  to  speak  hauglitily,  insolently,  to 
their  iriferiors,  who  bave  no  respect  for  humanity  which  is  not  tricked 
olf  with  precious  substances  and  fenced  round  with  social  honours, 
are  to  the  full  as  vvanling  in  good  breeding  as  the  pert  maid  who  losses 
lier  head  up  gives  an  insolent  reply,  or  the  less  pert,  but  still  more 
insolent  man  who  throws  an  élément  of  personal  menace  into  his 
disrespect.  Indeed,  as  We  hâve  the  right  lo  expect  most  from  those 
who  know  best,  the  ill-breeding  ofthe  highly  placed  people  is  more 
to  their  shame  than  is  that  ofthe  badly  educaied  ;  for  if  Iraining  is 
good  for  anything  at  ail,  it  ought  to  bc  good  ail  through,  and  a  fine 
manner  is  nota  thing  to  be  put  on  for  state  occasions,  like  lineclothcs, 
but  a  thing  which  is  intégral  lo  the  nature,  always  there,  like  the 
shadow  of  the  substance,  the  écho  of  the  voici'.  The  women  who  go 
into  shops  and  speak  lo  those  who  serve  them  as  if  they  wére 
machines  badly  oiled,  can  scacely  wonder  if  the  servers,  taking  a 
leaf  out  of  their  own  book,  answer  them  with  either  familiarity  or 
rudaness,  as  the  individual  temperement  controls.  For  even  shopman 
and  women  are  human,  and  hâve  their  susceptibilités;  and  retalia- 
tion  is  an  instinct  not  confiued  to  social  staliis,  aud  not  unpleasanl 
lo  the  majority  to  indulge.  Il  is  the  same  with  servants  and  the 
whole  class  of  subordinate  employés.     Respeet  breeds  respect  ;   the 

iulluenceof  the  higher  reacts  on  the  lower  ;   and  insolence  In- Is 

insolence  as  the  only  method  of  self-assertion  possible.  We  know 
this  by  ourselves.  When  we  are  snubbed  and  brusquéd  we  invo- 
lontarily  fee)  ourselves  héckled  and  dushed,  ready  for  tight,  as  our 
protest  against  tho  indignity  just  olfered.  To  accept  it  meekly 
would  seem  to  us  dishonouring  aud  mean-spiritrd  ;  we  resent,  and 
we  show  our  resentment,  in  a  refinèd  and  beQtting  manner,  granted  ; 
but  our  poorer  brothers  and  sisters,  who  are  only  resentful  and  not 
relined,  most  probably  show  theirs  in  a  rudely  vigorons  way  enough. 
Still  it  the  same  thing,  and  as  such  we  should  not  provoke  it;  but,  if 
provoked,  then  should  we  understand  ami  even  respect  il.  Ugly  as  it 
is,  it  is  better  than  that  craven  servility  which  accepls  insolence  as 
ils  daily  food,  and  trives  on  disrespect  as  courage  thrives  on  danger. 
This  indeed  is  one  of  the  most  disastrous  of  ail  conditions — the 
clinging  curse  of  slavery,  the  suprême  disgrâce  of  vileness. 

Again,  the  disrespect  of  disobedience  in  those  whose  function  it  is 
to  obey  is  a  manifestation  of  egoism  as  little  rare  as  lovely.  It  isnol 
always  pleasant  to  obey.  It  never  was  pleasant  since  the  first  man 
broke  bounds  and  weni  bis  own  way,  and  by  that  way  stepped  down 
into  destruction.  But  the  great  discipline  of  life  is  to  learn  to  do  that 
which  we  do  not  like  to  do  as  well  as  to  give  up  that  which  we 
désire  ;  and  obédience  is  a  virtue  which  lias  ils  own  reward  in  tlio 
greater  beauty  that  il  gives  the  character.  Naturally  there  is  neither 
disrespect  nor  wrong-doing  if  disobedience  is  tho  higher  wisdom,  tho 
truer  humanity*     A  maniac  in  authority  can  scarcely  claim  as  his 

own  the  divine  right  ofrule,  or  demand  the  no  less  divine  servii i 

obédience,  if  his  agents  are  sane  men,  ami  his  orders — those  ofa 
maniac.  There  hâve  been  many  instances  wherein  disobedience 
has  been  the  nab  1er  method  ;  but  il  is  a  dangerous  doctrine  ;  and 
the  saler  suie  goes  lo  obédience  m  those  who  are  told  olf  to  service. 
As  a  rule,  the  di'flictflties  of  management  are  not  those  of  organisa- 
tion so  mrrefijas  those  ol  maintaining  authority  and  getting  obédience. 
\nl  a~  a  rule  too.  there  is  a  greater  difficulty  indealing  with  womau 
than  with  men,  because  of  the  ilislike  to  obédience  natural  to  them. 
Women  resent  discipline,  defy  authority,  feel  personally  aggrieved 
at  tire  neeessity  of  personal  submissibn,  in  ail  cases  save  whero  a 
religious  sanction  is  given  to  the  rule.  And  even  then  we  doubt  if 
t  li,- discipline  or  a  hunnery  is  ever  as  exact  as  that  of  a  monastery, 
and  il'  the  Lady  Abbess  does  not  find  il  expédient  lo  relax  hère  an.! 
relent  Hure,  u  lien  too  strict  a  code  would  create  ;i  petty  mutiny  in 
the  cells.  The  nervous  tempérament  of  women  leads  them  to  acts 
ol'  insubordination  more  easily  than  does  the  quieter,  steadier 
character  of  men  :  just  as  their  more  passionaté  partisanship  leads 
them  lo  the  disrespect  of  intolérance  ano  condamnation  towards 
those  who  differ  from  them  in  spéculative  opinion.  Even  clever 
women — the  women  who  tako  fore-most  rank  among  the  female 
thinkers  ami  workers  ofthe  day — are  not  superior  to  tins  disrespect 
of  intolérance  ;  and  instances  are  know  lo  us  where  a  dill'erenee  of 
spéculative  opinion  lias  been  sùffîcient  grotind  l'or  violent  |ifcrsorial 
atlack,  and  the  refusai  to  continue  a  long-established  friendship. 


One  ofthe  dangers  ofthe  home  life  is  this  same  habit  of  disreepect 
— that  which  is  bred  by  familiarity.  People  who  are  as  beauty  and 
sunshine  for  a  crowd  oî' strangers,  for  whom  they  hâve  not  the  faintest 
affection',  are  ail  ugliness  and.gloom  for  their  own,  by  whose  love  they 
live.  The  pleasant  little  prettinessess  of  dress  and  personal  adorn- 
•  î-mt,  which  mark  the  désire  to  please,  are  put  on  only  for  the  admi- 
ration of  those  whose  admiration  goes  for  nothing,  while  the  house 
companionsaro  trealcd  only  to  the  ragged  gowns  and  threadbare 
coals,  the  louzled  hair  and  stubbly  beard,  which,  if  marking  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  the  sans  façon  of  home,  mark  also  the  indiffé- 
rence and  disrespect  which  do  so'much  damage  to  the  sweetnëss  ami 
delieacy  ofthe  daily  life.  And  what  is  true  ofthe  dress  is  truer  still 
ofthe  manners  and"  tempers  of  home,  in  both  of  which  we  find  too 
often  that  want  of  respect  which  seems  to  run  side  by  side  with  real 
airection  and  the  custom  of  familiarity.  It  is  a  regretable  habit  uhder 
any  ofits  conditions,  but  never  more  so  than  when  it  invades  the 
home  and  endangers  slill  more  that  which  is  already  too  much 
endangered  by  otlier  things.  Parents  and  up-bringers  do  not  pay 
enough  attention  to  this  in  the  young.  They  allow  habits  of  disres- 
pect to  be  formed — rude,  rough,  insolent,  impatient — and  salve  over 
the  sorc  with  the  stereotyped  excuse,  "They  mean  nothing  by  it," 
which,  iTwe  look  al  it  aright,  is  worse  than  no  excuse  at  ail  ;  for  if 
they  do  really  meon  nothing  by  it,  and  their  disrespecl  is  not  whal  it 
seems  to  be,  the  resuit  ofstrong  anger,  uncontrollable  temper,  but 
is  merely  a  habit  then  it  ought  to  be  conquered  without  loss  of  time, 
being  merely  a  manner  that  liurts  ail  parties  alike.  And  really,  il' 
we  analyse  it,  weshall  find  that  the  secret  of  the  fine  manner  ofthe 
upper  classes  résides  in  the  dignified  respect  they  not  only  demand 
for  themselves,  but  thej  pay  te  others.  A  high-bred  person,  angry, 
does  not  brawl  and  scold  like  a  lishwife,  and  the  steel  with  which 
one  of  the  "  superior  people"  wounds  his  opponent  ispolished, keen, 
deadly  if  you  will,  bul  not  brutal.  The  self-respect  inculcated  from 
the  beginning  would  prevenl  anycoarseexplosion, suchastlieuncul- 
tured  classes  permit  themselves  to  use  only  too  readily,  and  self- 
respect  has  no  Hner  method  ol  expression  tiian  that  of  respect  for 
others.  Bu)  while  we  praise  ami  admire  the  results  we  décline  the 
discipline  of  Lhe  method,  aud  give  ourselves  up  to  the  valions  vulga- 
rities  meluded  m  disrecpecl  as  privilèges  of  our  condition  and  the 
Briton's  right  of  speaking  his  min, l.  Perhapsifwecôuld  get  il  lirmlj 
implanted  as  an  orticle  ofbelief  that  disrespect  is  an  unpardonable 
vulgarity,  We  should  lie  quicker  to  mend  our  ways,  ami  to  pay  the 
tribule  we  ail  claim  for  ourselves  as  our  inaliénable, Un'  from  others. 
as  also  their  inherited  and  inaliénable  right. —  Tlir  Queen. 


lUeleoiology. 

Observations  taken  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scolia.  during  the  monlh  of 
Juny,  IS75;  bal:  44°39'  North  ;  Long.  G3-30'  West;  height 
above  theSea,  I30feet,  by2nd  Gorporal  J.  T.  Thompson,  A.II. Corps. 
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i  Pape,-  read  by  Proressor  ,1.  Payse  hefore  the  Collège  or  Proceptors.) 

It  is  a  great  advantage  for  me,  in  treating  the  subject  I 
hâve  cliosen  for  our  evening's  entertainmeut.  or  instruc- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be,  that  I  am  not  called  upon  to 
flght  against  préjudices  or  prepossessions.  I  know,  in 
fact,  beforehaud,  that  you  ail  agrée  with  me  in  a  thorough 
detestation  of  cramming ;  and  that  you  will  écho  back 
tlie  most  vituperative  epithets  that  I  may  apply  to  il. 
The  voice  of  public  opinion,  of  teachers  generally,  and  of 
the  Lecturer,  ail  unanimously  pronounce  ils  condem- 
nation. 

I  have  never  yet  fallen  in  with  a  teaclier  who  did  not 
denounce cramming,  and  déclare  himself  innocent  of  tlie 
crime.  Kvery  teacher  admits,  of  course  witli  regret,  its 
existence.  He  even  believes  that  it  is  common.  Ho  more 
than  suspects  that  some  of  bis  neighbours  are  guilty   of 

il.  "ThereisMr. ,  l'or  instance,  whose  oame  makes 

such  a  figure   in  llie  examinations— It    is    ail    doue   by 

cramming  !"    If,  however,  we  call  on  Mr. and  charge 

bim  with  the  offence,  lie  indignantly  dénies  il.  and  burls 
back  the  imputation  on  our  informant.  And  su  with 
other  cases.   As  iliis  expérience  is  gênerai,  we  aie  forced 

to  the  il 'etical  conclusion  lhal  cramming   is  a   thing 

that  ail  teachers   professedly   hâte,   bul    really   practise. 


Tins  conclusion  is,  however,  no  doubt  far  too  sweeping. 
There  are  exceplions  to  every  rule,  and  I  flatter  myself 
that  my  audience  Ibis  evening  is  composed  of  exceptions 
to  this;  and  I  have  therefore  no  hésitation  in  calling  on 
you  to  join  with  me  in  abusing  the  criminal  absentées. 

But  before  we  proceed  furtber,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
enquire  wbat  this  heinous  crime,  the  mère  imputation 
of  which  every  teacher  so  earnesly  deprecates.  really  is. 
Wbat  is  cramming  ?  Perbaps  the  Dictionary  will  help  us 
to  answer  the  question.  Let  us  see.  "Cram,  v.  a.,  lite- 
rallv  to  draw  together  (according  to  some,  anotber  form 
of  cramp),  to  press  or  drive  in,  to  ram  down,  to  stuff,  lu 
fill  to  excess;  or,  in  polite  slang,  to  prépare  anyone,  in  a 
limited  time,  for  passing  an  examination,  by  the  stuffing 
in  of  intellectual  food."  Thus  far  the  Dictionnary,  which 
apparentlv  confines  the  application  of  the  term  to  a 
spécial  category.  As,  however.  we  know  that  common 
usage  sets  aside  this  limitation,  and  d  signâtes  as  cram 
niing  ail  kinds  of  intellectual  feeding  which  consist  of 
stuffing  in,  we  unhesitatingly  accept  the  most  gênerai 
interprétation.  Bul,  baving  done  so,  we  are  no  longer 
surprised  that  teachers  ail  round  vehemently  deny  their 
complicity  in  a  transaction  which  involves  the  treating 
of  children  as  Strasburg  geese  orprize  pigs.  'Stuff  or  ram 
down  intellectual  food  !"  Not  they,  indeed  1  They  leave 
that  to  the  crammers  by  profession,  who  live — and  hand- 
somely  too — by  practising  acts  of  this  kind.  For  them 
selves,  ail  the  world  knows  that  they  are  educators  as 
well  as  instructers  ;  and  as  such,  of  course,  mind-foi  mers, 
and  therefore  promotera  of  natural  feeding,  not   shilling. 

It  appears,  then,  on  tlie  whole,  that  cramming  is  a 
crime  "  abliorred  by  Gods  and  men,"  but  that  no  onc — no 
tcachi-r,  that  is— owns  to  being  concerned  inil.  Still,  as 
ail  writers  on  éducation  recognize  ils  existence,  speak  of 
it  as  extensivi'ly  prévalent,  and  declaim  against  ît,we 
cannot  help  believing  thaï  some,  perhapa  many,  of  those 
who  disown  it  are  really  guilty  ot  perpetraiing  il. 
Amongst  other  au  than  we  ûnd  Professor  D'Àrcy  Thomp. 
son  eloquently  inveighing  against  it  in  ail  liis  writings 
lie  illustrâtes  it  by  quoting  lus  own  expérience  while  a 
pupil  at  Christ's  Bospital,  ami  proves  beyond  ail  question 
thaï  the  system  pursued  throughoul  tin'  entire  course  of 
instruction,  at  the  time  he  was  there,  was  <<wr   of  cram 
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ming.  It  was  forced  feeding,  which  had  no  relation  to 
the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  the  food  rammed  down  was 
indigestable.  After  a  long  time,  he  says,  some  of  it  was, 
indeed,  partially  digested  by  the  much  enduring  mental 
stomach  ;  but  this  was  in  spite,  not  by  virtue,  of  the 
system.  The  System  was,  by  its  nature,  destructive  of 
digestion  ;  and  though  it  did  not  ultimately  destroy,  it 
permamently  injured,  the  digestive  organs.  la  one  of 
thèse  works  he  gives  a  graphie  description  of  cramming 
by  comparing  it  to  the  process  by  which  a  boa  constrictor 
is  fed.  Once  a  fortnight  the  boa  is  ready  for  a  meal,  and 
accordingly  a  goat  is  given  him.  By  slow  degress  this 
tremendous  morsel  finds  its  way  down  the  creature's 
gullet,  and  in  due  time  what  was  goat  becomes  boa — is 
incorporated,  and  assimilated.  Up  to  the  point  at  which 
tho  bolus  is  stuffed  down  into  its  destined  receptable,  Mr. 
Thompson  finds  a  considérable  resemblance  between 
the  two  processes  ;  but  there,  he  says,  the  resemblance 
ends.  The  boa's  meal,  after  ail,  does  get  digested  ;  but 
the  goat  stuffed  into  the  human  boa  in  many  cases  never 
gets  digested  at  ail,  and  people  go  about,  ail  their  lives 
with  the  undigested  goat  in  their  stomachs,  or,  at  least, 
with  large  limbs  of  it  which  hâve  never  been  assimilated, 
and  therefore,  instead  of  invigorating  the  System,  lie  like 
a  dead  weight  burdening  and  oppressing  it.  Even  you  (I 
can  certainly  speak  of  myself)  hâve  at  this  very  moment, 
there  is  no  doubt,  in  your  mind  big  lumps  of  undigested 
goat,  and  much  of  the  mental  dyspepsia,  and  the  consé- 
quent weakness  and  incapacity  for  intellectual  action  of 
which  you  are  sometimes  conscious,  is  ultimately  due  to 
the  boa  constrictor  cramming  of  early  days.  (1) 
In  fact,  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  man  who  lias  fully  di- 
gested his  goat,  and  in  the  case  of  children  under 
instruction  infinitely  rarer  still.  But  surely  this  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  they  hâve  been  crammed,  not 
naturally  fed  (for  what  may  be  very  suitable  for  a  boa  is 
certainly  not  necessarily  suitable  for  a  humau  being), 
and  that  the  infrequency  of  sound  digestion  testifies  to 
the  frequency  of  cramming. 

I  remenber  myself  reading  long  ago,  I  think  in  Mungo 
Parke's  travels,  an  account  of  the  fashion  in  which,  some 
where  in  Africa  young  girls  are  prepared  for  the  matri- 
monial  rflârket.  They  are  drenched  every  morning  with 
enormous  draughs  of  butter-milk,  which  the  mothers, 
stick  in  hand,  compel  them  to  swallow.  The  object  is  to 
make  them  fat,  and  therefore  beautiful  ;  and  when  they 
are  so  obèse  that  they  are  unable  to  walk,  the  end  is 
gained — they  are  beautiful  for  ever  !  Ail  their  active 
powers  are  extinguished,  they  are  madeinertand  stupid  : 
and  this  is  the  triumph  of  cramming.  I  need  not  stop 
to  point  out  that  similar  results  are  often  seen  in  the 
parrallel  case  of  drenching  children  with  floodsof  words, 
which  however  do  not  always  tend  to  fatten  though 
they  do  frequently  produce  sluggishness  and  stupidity. 

But  to  return  to  our  enquiry.  Itappears  that  no  teacher 
owns  to  cramming,  and  yet  that  the  practice  extensively 
prevails.  In  order,  then,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  prac- 
tical  test,  I  ask  you  who  are  now  before  me,  every  one  of 
whom  lias  gone  through  a  school  course,  were  you,  or 
were  you  not,  crammed  at  school  ?  Was  the  food  sup- 
plied  such  as  you  had  a  relish  for,  and  such  as  you  could 
and  diû  digest  ?  That  is  the  question.  I  will  answer  for 
myself,  though  possibly  my  own  expérience  may  not 
precisely  correspond  to  yours.  1  remember  as  if  it  was 
yesterday,  though  it  is  considerably  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  that  I  was  taught  what  was  ridiculously 
called  Geography,  by  being  coarpelled,  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  to  gulp  down  an  inch  of  close  black  type   from. 


(1)  The  only  German  verb  which  aaswers  to  our 
chsen,to  stulTwithan  ox — a  every  significant  wonl. 


'cram      is   etno- 


Goldsmith's  Manual,  and  to  regurgitate  it  whole,  just  as 
I  swallowed  it,  in  the  présence  of  the  master.  Not  a 
question  was  asked,  no  référence  to  a  map  even  hinted 
at,  not  a  single  idea  gained  from  it.  The  conséquence 
was,  of  course,  that  I  never  learned  Geography  at  ail. 
It  was  the  same  with  other  things.  I  was  dosed  with 
columns  of  spelling,  with  pages  of  words  with  "  mean 
ings  "  which  had  no  meaning  to  me,  and  the  Arithmetic 
was  a  dreary  grind  of  mechanical  opérations  which  1 
performed  by  word  of  command,  without  hâving  the 
least  idea  of  what  I  was  about.  Hâve  you  ever  been 
victimised  in  this  style  ?  Perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent, 
but  yet  I  know  perfectly  well  that,  with  some  notable 
exceptions,  you  hâve  ail  passed  through  a  discipline  of 
the  same  kind.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  rare  to  find  a  man  who 
does  not  déclare  that  he  was  crammed  more  or  less  at 
school,  as  it  is  to  find  a  teacher  who  owns  to  being  a 
crammer.  This  is  surely  a  singular  phenomenon  !  But 
I  need  not  press  my  question  home  upon  you.  The 
évidence  required  to  prove  my  case  is  only  too  abundant. 
Hère  are  two  or  three  spécimens. 

A  child  about  1 1  years  of  âge,  in  one  of  our  primary 
schools,  was  told  by  an  lnspector  to  write  down  the 
"  Duty  towards  God,"  which  he  had  learnt  from  the 
Church  Catechism.  He  wrote  down,  "  My  duty  toads 
God  is  to  bleed  in  him  to  fering  and  to  loaf  withold  your 
arts  withold  my  mine  withold  my  sold  and  with  my 
sernth  to  whirchp  and  to  give  thinks  to  put  my  old 
trast  in  him  to  call  upon  him  to  onner  his  old  name  and 
his  world  and  to  save  him  truly  ail  the  days  of  my  life's 
end."  &c.  Don't  you  see  hère,  plainly  enough,  the  great 
lumps  of  undigested  goat  ? 

A  little  girl  at  school  was  once  reading,  in  the  présence 
of  a  visitor,  a  passage  in  which  the  word  dice  occurred, 
and  was  asked  what  it  meant.  To  the  surprise  of  the 
questioner,  she  replied,  "  Little  cubs  at  play  ;  "  and  on 
enquiry  it  was  found  that  she  had  been  crammed  with 
columns  of  meanings,  as  they  are  called,  and  among 
them  this,  "  Dice,  little  cubes  used  in  gaming." 

Another  curions  instance  présents  itself.  In  one  of  the 
western  islands  of  Scotland  a  visitor  to  a  primary  school 
was  requested  to  examine  a  particular  scholar  on  the 
capitals  of  Europe.  The  boy  named  one  after  another 
with  perfect  correetness.  It  occurred  to  the  visitor  to 
ask  the  boy  the  name  of  the  island  in  which  he  lived. 
He  could  not  answer  ;  and  when  at  last  the  examiner 
said,  "  Now  tell  me  what  a  capital  is  ?  "  No  answer. 
"  Is  it  a  man,  or  a  beast  ?  "  "  It's  a  beast,"  replied  the 
boy,  quite  decisively. 

A  very  short  time  ago,  Mr.  Meiklejohn,  as  the  Examiner 
appointed  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  for 
Scotland,  asked  a  class  of  boys  in  English  literature  to 
state  what  they  knew  of  Bacon's  writings.  They  wrote 
respectively, — "  Lord  Bacon's  principal  work  is  the 
Incompend'ium  Organum  ;  "  "  Lord  Bacon  wrote  the 
Ovum  Organum  ;  "  "  Lord  Bacon  wrote  thelnstrationara 
Magna  ;  "  "  His  great  work  is  Imstrantio  Magna  ;  "  and 
the  other  answers  to  questions  in  English  literature  were 
of  the  same  kind.  In  ail  thèse  cases,  tho  actual  condition 
of  the  stomach  shows,  as  plainly  as  if  we  had  been 
présent  at  the  feeding,  what  sort  of  feeding  it  was.  The 
goat  had  not  even  begun  to  be  digested. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  such  instances  asl  hâve  quoted 
are  only  to  be  found  in  inferior  schools.  If,  however, 
we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  public  schools,  whose  merits 
are  eulogized  by  persons  of  authority  (the  late  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  for  instance),  we  find  spécimens  of  the  same 
kind.  The  public  tutors  and  examiners  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  declared  in  18G3  (at  the  time  of  the  Public 
Schools  Commission)  that  the  average  of  youths  entering 
the    Universities   from    Public   Schools    were    "    badly 
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grounded,"  "  in  knowledge,  absolute  ignoramuses,"  '•  had 
everything  to  learn  and  little  désire  to  leara  anything," 
"  had  very  unawakened  minds  and  habits  of  mental 
indolence  and  inaccu rac y,"  "  were  deplorably  ignorant 
of  English  literature,  English  history,  and  English 
composition."  &c,  &c.  What  sort  of  feeding  must  thaï 
hâve  been  which  produced  thèse  wretched  resnlts  ?  Do 
they  not  unmistakably  testify  to  the  flagrant  cramming, 
which  had  not  only  failed  tonourish  the  System,  but  had 
ruined  the  digestive  powers  ? 

But  really  it  is  not  worth  while  any  longer  to  beat 
about  the  bush.  If  the  goat  remains  undigested,  it  is 
simply  berause  the  digestive  powers  cannotact — because 
no  acconnt  has  been  taken  of  their  condition,  and  the 
food  has  been  rammed  down  to  take  ils  chance.  In  spite, 
then,  of  ail  réclamations  from  teachers,  we  say  decidedly, 
if  tins  state  of  things  be  gênerai — not  to  say  universal — it 
bears  witness  to  a  cause  as  gênerai  ;  and  if  cramming  is 
a  sufïîcient  cause,  we  need  seek  no  further. 

The  position,  then,  I  now  take  is,  that  much — I  might 
say  niost — of  the  teaching  that  goes  on  in  our  ordinary 
schools  is  of  the  nature  of  cramming. 

We  shall  see  this  more  clearly  by  quoting  Prof. 
Blackie's  pithy  définition  of  cramming  :  "  Cramming"  he 
says,  "  is  a  species  of  intelle clual  feeding,  which  is  neither 
précédai  by  appctite  nor  followed  by  digestion."  This  défi- 
nition is  noticeable,  both  for  what  it  asserts  and  what  it 
implies  that  intellectual  feeding  of  the  right  kind  is 
preceded  by  appetite,  and  is  followed  by  digestion.  This 
is  my  own  opinion.  I  believe  with  Quintilian,  that  il  is 
as  na  tu  rai  to  the  mind — and  especially  to  the  child's 
niind — to  seek  for  occasions  to  exercise  its  powers,  to  gain 
knowledge,  and  to  think,  as  it  is  for  birds  tofly  orhorses 
to  run  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  child  is  born  with  an 
intellectual  appctite  for  food  suited  to  his  nature — thathe  is 
not  only  not  indiffèrent  to  it,  but  eagerly  desires  and 
hungers  for  it,  and  is  always  struggling  to  obtain  it,  the 
only  condition  being  that  it  is  food  adapted  to  his  diges- 
tion, food  which  is  capable  of  becoming,  by  assimilation, 
a  part  of  his  syslem,  and  giving  him  the  consciousness 
of  strength  and  happiness.  Such  food  not  only  may,  but 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  digested.  The  whole 
question  lies  hère.  The  very  word  cramming  dénotes 
unnatural  feeding;  and  unnatural  feeding  is  antagonistic. 
to  digestion.  There  is  no  escaping  from  the  dilemma. 
You  offer  food  unsuited  to  the  stomach,  which  turns 
away  from  it;  there  is  no  natural  appetite.  You  therefore 
ram  it  down  ;  but  because  no  appetite  has  preceded,  no 
digestion  can  follow.  In  ordaining  the  means,  you 
ordain  the  er.d.  You  know  that  cramming  means 
indigestion  ;  yet  you  cram,  and  wonder  at  the  resuit, 
which  could  not  possibly  be  other  than  it  is.  (Whim  I 
say  you  who  hear  me — I  mean  those  outsiders  who  say 
that  they  abhor  cramming.) 

Now,  what  is  Ihe  fact  ?  There  is  a  child  broodingover 
something  that  hc  is  interested  in.  feeding  witli  ival  gusto 
on  knowledge  which  heisgaining  for  himself — knowledge 
which  he  is  gaining  for  himself — knowledge  of  flowers, 
of  stones,  of  butterilies,  of  birds  ;  knowledge  which,  as  it 
were,  offers  itself  to  him.  and  invites  him  to  feel,  and  is 
found  in  the  area  of  his  daily  life  and  expérience,  lias 
lie  an  appetite  for  it  ?  Look  at  him  ;  observe  his  eye,  his 
animated  countenance,  the  satisfaction  and  pieasure,  the 
keenuess,  with  which  he  feeds.  Everything  about  him 
li*  tokens  appetite,  and  promises  a  happy  digestion.  You 
see  the  food  lie  chooses,  ami  his  manner  of  feeding.  Can 
you  not  supi»ly  him  with  more  pabulum  of  the  same 
kind,  and,  by  syinpaihizing  with  his  modus  operandi, 
help  him  in  his  efforts  at  sell'-nourishment,  and  so  make 
the  digestion  more  complète  ?  Can  you  not,  in  short,  by 
natural  feeding,  increase  his  appetite,  and  make  ail   the 


food  he  takes  conducive  to  lus  health  and  strength  ?  You 
can  do  ail  this  effectually,  if  you  only  let  him  feed 
himself  ;  that  is,  :f  you  practically  admit  the  corrélation 
betweeu  appetite  and  digestion,  and  employ  ail  your 
powers  to  promote  the  natural  exercise  of  his.  If,  further, 
you  hâve  a  strong  conviction  that  this  very  exercise  is 
itself  a  source  of  pieasure  and  satisfaction,  that  he 
delights  in  it  for  its  own  sake,  you  may  make  it  produc- 
tive of  vigorous  development  and  growth — and  ail  this 
without  the  slightest  approach  to  cramming. 

But  you  don't  believe  in  his  natural  capacity  of  self- 
nourishment.  You  laugh  at  the  idea  of  feeding  him  on 
what  he  has  an  appetite  for  ;  you  care  nothing  for 
digestion,  and  accordingly  give  him  the  Public  Schools 
Latin  Grammer.  Look  at  him  now,  Is  this  the  same 
child  ?  Why,  the  first  glance  at  the  book  has  pelrified 
him.  The  Mednsa's  head  could  not  more  effectually 
hâve  done  it.  Every  power  is  numbed  and  frozen  into 
inactivity.  He  still  wishes  to  feed  ;  but  his  stomach  turns 
at  the  dish  set  before  him.  Appetite  is  ont  of  the 
question.  What  is  there  in  the  dish  ?  A  mess  of  nouns, 
parisyllabtc,  imparisyllabic,  heterogeneous,  and  hétéro- 
clite, of  verbs  déponent,  quasi-passive,  trajective,  with 
moods  concessive,  dubitative,  hortative,  and  prolate 
infinitive  ;  of  adverbs  consécutive  and  causal  ;  of  relations 
epithetic,  attributively  enthetic.  annexive,  prolative, 
proprietive  ;  of  asyndetons,  congruents,  syncopes,  apodo 
ses  and  protases,  and  scores  of  other  ingrédients  of  the 
same  sort.  Isn't  this  a  pretty  dish  to  set  before  a — boy 
hungering  for  real  knowledge  ?  You  ask  him  tositdown 
to  his  meal  and  feed  ?  But  how  can  he  feed,  w  lien  there 
is  nothing  for  to  eat  ?  You  know  that  there  is  not  slightest 
appetite — that  digestion  is  imposssible,  for  "  good  digestion 
waits  on  appetite  ;  "  but  you  also  know  that  you  bave 
the  power  to  ram  down  the  unsavoury  mess  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  wry  faces  he  makes,  you  accomplish  your 
object.  Down  it  goe?.  It  is  out  of  sight,  and  it  is  also, 
in  the  strictest  sensé  of  the  term,  "  out  of  mind.  "  The 
mind — the  understanding  and  reason — the  powers  of 
intellectual  digestion,  will  bave  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
It  is  left  to  the  grinding  of  the  rote  (1)  or  hurdy-gurdy 
memoiy  and  the  intelligent,  knowledge-seeking  child  is 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  parrot,  that  chatters  words 
without  ideas.  You  hâve  performed  a  wonderful  feat  ; 
you  bave  stuffed  the  memory  with  a  heap  of  crude, 
incohérent  rubbish,  which  the  child's  mental  stomach  cm 
no  more  digest  than  his  bodily  stomach  can  digest  llints, 
slates,  or  cinders.  You  are,  therefore,  the  very  inan  that 
Prof  Blackie  had  in  his  eye,  when  lie  declared  that 
cramming  is  a  species  of  intellectual  feeding,  neither 
preceeded  by  appetite  nor  followed  by  digestion  ;  and  Lhe 
essential  vice  of  your  proceeding  is,  that  you  hâve  not 
only  qnencbed  appetite  and  rendered  digestion  impossible 
in  this  particular  case,  but  that  you  hâve created  a distaste 
even  for  wholesome  food,  and  enfeebled  the  digestive 
powers — you  bave  deranged  and  disordered  tho  whole 
systcni. 

The  reply  sometimes  made  to  the  charge  thns  brought 
agaivsl  the  cram  tuer  is,  "  Ail  your  talk  about  appetite 
and  digestion  is  bosh.  What  appetite  eau  a  boy  bave  ror 
for  this  sort  of  thing  ;  and  if  we  wait  until  a  boy  hungered, 
as  you  call  it,  after  knowledge,  we  might  wait  forever." 
There  is.  no  doubt,  some  reason  in  lhe  reply.  We  can  not, 
however,  no  make  and  excursion  into  lhe  Qeld  to  which 
the  objecter  virtuallay  invites  us.  ami  disenss  with  him 
the  value  of  ami  necessity  for  classical  studies.  (can  only 


(Il  [t  is  not  universally  known — as  it  should  I»1 — lhat  rote  (from 
Latin    ro/o,    a   wheel,   is  onlj    another  name  loi-  (liai    chorming 
I  Instrument  called  Ui"  hurdy-gurdy,  from  wbich  music  f)  is  literally 
ground  mil. 
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express  my  opinion  very  decidedly,  that  they  constitute 
an  invigorating  discipline  for  the  mind  is  duîy  prepared 
for  them,  and  that  ail  minds  may  be  so  prepared;  but 
that  prematurely  to  force  them  on  yonng  children  is  a 
mistake  which  involves  the  mostdisastrous  conséquences. 
I  l'urther  maintain,  lst,  That  there  are  foods  which 
children  receive  with  gladness  and  are  able  to  digest, 
and  by  natural  feeding  on  which  their  mental  stomachs 
may  gain,  in  time,  healthy  tone  and  power  that  will 
make  them  slrong  enough  to  attack,  and  with  an  appetite 
loo,  the  very  crudities  against  which  they  at  first  revolt, 
and  oblain  nourishment  from  them  ;  and  2ndly,  That 
children  bave  not  only  a  natural  craving  for  knowledge, 
but  also  for  work,  and  that  cramming  checks  this  natural 
instinct,  and  coudemns  it  to  inaction.  A  System  of 
feeding,  then,  which  takes  no  account  of  the  suitability 
of  the  food  for  digestion,  and  actuallay  injures  the 
digestive  powers,  must  be  condemned,  as  defeating  the 
very  end  of  its  existence. 

It  is  now  snfficienlty  obvions  that  the  question  of 
cramming  really  underîies  the  whole  question  of  educa 
tion.  Wherever  a  child  is  undergoing  the  process  called 
teaching,  he  is  eitherbeingnaturally  fed  on  suitable  food, 
which  he  consequently  digests  and  couverts  iuto  life 
blood  for  the  nourishment  and  invigorating  of  the  System  ; 
or  he  is  being  crammed  with  crade,  unpalatable,  and 
therefore  indigestible  messes,  which  produce  mental 
atrophy  and  ruin  the  digestive  powers.  The  feeding  is 
either  a  savour  of  hfe  unto  life.  or  a  savour  of  death  unto 
death.  Nor  is  it  too  mucli  to  say  that  the  process  of 
cramming,  which  a  comparatively  few  children  ofstrong 
natural  constitution  manage  to  survive,  kills  or  perma- 
nently  enfeebles  the  great  majority. 

I  am  compelled,  then,  consistently  with  Ihe  purpose  I 
bave  in  view,  to  denounce  the  crammer  pur  et  simple  as 
an  eneiny  to  éducation.  By  bis  defectol'sympatby  with 
the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  child.  by  bis  défiance  of 
the  laws  by  which  the  mind  naturally  gains  and  digests 
knowledge,  by  his  neglecting  to  train"  the  active  powers 
to  their  appointed  work,  he  defeals  the  ends  of  éducation, 
and  converts  it  into  a  machinery  for  "  the  artificial 
production  of  stupidity."  (1) 

Leaving.  however,  behindusthe  crammer  pur  et  simple 
who  stuffs  the  memory  with  words  and  leaves  digestion 
to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  I  am  further  compelled  by 
my  gênerai  argument  to  include  in  the  category  of 
crammers  ail  those  teachers  who  give  the  learner  what 
he  ought  to  gain— who  force  upoû  him  the  ready-made 
eut-and  dried  results  of  other  people's  labours,  and  who. 
generally,  do  for  him  what  he  ought  to  do  for  himself. 
AU  such  teachers  set  at  nouglit  natural  feeding,  and  1 
know  of  no  name  so  suitable  for  their  procédure  as  that 
of  cramming. 

To  justify  this  assertion  fully,  would  reqnire,  of  course 
a  lengihened  discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
éducation.  We  should  hâve  to  define  the  true  functions 
of  the  teacher,  and  establish  their  corrélation  with  those 
of  the  learner;  to  détermine  what  the  laws  of  psychology 
prescribe  or  proscribe  to  both  ;  to  settle  the  natural  order 
of  studies,  &c  It  is  clear  that  we  bave  no  time  for  such 
a  discussion  now.  I  will  therefore  comprehend  ail  1 
bave  further  to  say  in  one  proposition,  which  présents 
the  essence  of  the  snbject. 

Cramming,  ihea,  I  maintain,  is  the  uniawful  appropria- 
lion,  by  the  learner,  of  the  results  of  other  people's  labours, 
and  the  teacher  who  aids  and  abets  in  the  transaction, 
and  in  proportion  as  he  does  so,  is  a  crammer. 


(!)  1  borrow  this  pilhy  expression  from  the  heading  ol'  a  most 
valuahle  Essay  by  Mr.  Brudenell  Carter  which  is  reprinted  in  the 
May  Number  of  the  Monthly  Journal  of  Education.  I  strongly 
reoomraend  il  the  attention  of  teachers.  . 


This  large  proposition,  which  brings  into  the  category 
of  crammers  hosts  of  teachers  who  nsually  regard  them- 
selves  as  innocent  of  the  crime  of  cramming,  which  will 
of  course,  at  first  hearing,  be  generally  rejected.  But  let 
us  see  what  it  means.  It  means  that  définitions  made  for, 
and  not  by,  the  learner — made  by  the  constructor  out  of 
facts  which  he  knows,  but  the  learner  does  not  know — 
rules  made  for,  and  not  by,  the  learner,  out  of  principles 
which  the  maker  bas,  but  the  learner  lias  not,  investig- 
ated — gênerai  propositions,  of  whatever  kind,  framed 
and  particulars  which  the  framer  has,  and  the  learner 
bas  not,  manipulated — are  the  results  of  other  people's 
labours,  and,  if  appropriated  by  the  learner  without 
previous  exercise  of  his  own  mind  upon  them,  are 
unlawfully  appropriated — crammed,  in  short  ;  and  the 
teacher  who  is  an  accomplice  in  the  transaction  is,  de 
facto,  a  crammer. 

For  instance  :  Somebody  or  other,  say  Mr.  Blank — a 
man,  not  a  child — after  well  considering  what  is  rneant 
by  "language,"  its  "nature"  and  ''use"  and  the  relation 
of  what  is  called  Grammar  to  it,  writes  down.  "  Grammar 
is  that  art  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  use  of  lan- 
guage." Ile  looks  with  complacency  at  his  work,  con- 
siders  it  very  simply  and  clearly  expressed,  and  assumes 
that  it  is  admirably  suited  for  the  first  lesson  in  English 
Grammar.  He  therefore  confidently  offers  it  to  a  child, 
who  is  utterly  ignorantof  the  abstractions  "art,"  "nature," 
"use,"  "language,"  contained  in  it.  But  what,  after  ail, 
does  it  rea'ly  represent  ?  It  represeuts  Mr.  Blank's 
knowledge,  thought,  and  expérience;  but  it  represents  no 
knowledge,  thought,  or  expérience  of  the  child.  It  is  a 
resuit  which  he  has  liad  no  share  in  gaining.  It  is 
matter,  therefore,  which  his  mind  cannot  possibly  digest. 
The  words  are  absolutely  unintelligible.  They  do  not 
stand  for  ideas  to  him  at  ail.  Ile  can  understand,  apple, 
s'onc,  housc,  flower,  &.c.  and  when  he  sees  thèse  words, 
they  called  up  ideas  more  or  less  definite  of  the  things 
they  represent;  but  art,  nature  oflawjunge, use  of  language, 
call  up  no  ideas  whatever.  Ho  may  hâve  heaid  the 
words,  but  he  has  heard  them  merely  as  sounds,  and  they 
are  sounds  and  nothing  else  now.  The  définition  might 
almost  havebeen  written  in  Chinese.  What,  then,  is  to  he 
done  ?  It  is  obvious  that  the  mind — the  understanding — 
cannotbe  roused  to  action  by  sounds  which  mean  nothing, 
which  suggest  no  ideas,  which  excite  not  .the  smallest 
interest,  which  provoke  no  appetite.  Natural  feeding, 
then,  is  out  of  the  question.  The  teacher  has,  however, 
one  unfailing  resource,  He  knows  that  the  child  is  a 
cimpound  of  the  sensational  and  intelligent — that  he  has 
something  in  him  of  the  parrot  as  well  as  of  the  rational 
man.  He  knows,  moreover,  that  in  this  case  it  is  of  no 
avail  to  appeal  to  the  rational  man.  He  therefore  sets 
altogether  aside  the  distinction  between  the  intelligent 
child  and  the  unint»lligent  parrot,  and  forces  him  to 
cram  down  into  his  memory  the  empty  words  which 
mean  to  him  absolutely  nothing  ;  and  if  at  some 
examination  the  child,  when  asked,  "  What  is  Gram- 
mar ?  "  can  answer,  "  That  art  which'treats  of  the  nature 
and  use  of  language,"  he  ilatters  himself  that  lie  bas 
been  successful  in  teaching  Grammar,  and  probably 
gives  himself  out  to  the  world  as  an  educator.  An 
educalor,  forsooth  !  He  is  nothing  but  an  adef  t  in  the 
artificial  production  of  stupidity  ! 

This  is  one  instance  of  the  unlawful  appropriation  of 
the  results  of  other  people's  labonrs;  though  appropriation 
is  not  the  right  word,  for  in  this  case  the  knowledge 
contained  in  the  définition  becomes  in  no  sensé  the 
property  of  the  learner.  The  only  property  he  gains  is 
the  empty  sounds,  voecs  et  prœterea  uihil,  and  a  fine 
property  it  is,  just  as  useftil  for  feeding  his  mind,  as  a 
dish  ofebaff  for  feeding  his  body.    The  epithet  unlawful, 
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however,  is  strictly  correct.  The  child,  as  a  learnerin  the 
elementary  stage,  lias  no  business  with  other  peoplé's 
résulte  ;  his  business  is  to  gain  his  own.  He  can  do  this 
if  the  subject  is  suited  lo  his  powers  ;  if  it  is  not,  it  ought 
to  be  postponed  until  he  can  grapple  with  it  himself.  It 
is  still  a  question  of  feeding,  an  opération  which  h«  musl 
perform  for  himself,  which  can  not  be  performed  foj'  hiin. 
The  masticating,  the  insalivating,  the  enlire  préparation 
of  the  alimentary  bolus,  must  be  his  own  work.  just  as 
the  subséquent  digestive  process  must  be  his  own.  If 
the  food  is  obviously  unsuitable  to  him,  why  give  it  him 
at  ail  ?  But  if  it  is  suitable,  every  opération  by  which  it 
is  to  ba  converted  into  life  blood  should  be  performed  by 
himself.  It  is  unlawful  to  attempt  to  gain  the  resuit  in 
any  other  way. 

Take  another  instance.  The  teacher  holds  up  some 
object  before  the  learner,  and,  looking  at  it  in  his  own 
hand,  proceeds  to  iescribe  it.  It  is,  he  says,  "  hard,  cold 
to  thetouch,  heavy,  divided  into  suchandsuch  parts,"  &c. 
Ilaving  finished  his  comments,  he  puts  it  away.  That 
teacher  is  a  erammer  ;  he  is  abetting  in  the  act  of 
unlawful  appropriation  ;  he  is  preventing  the  learner 
from  gaiuing  expérience  for  himself,  by  handing  over  to 
him  the  results  of  his  own  expérience,  and  stumng  him 
with  them.  Ile  knows,  because  he  has  exhausted  the 
action  of  his  sensés  upon  the  object,  that  it  is  "  hard," 
"  heavy.''  &a  :  but  the  learner  does  not  know  this.  His 
knowledge  is  limited  to  what  sight  tells  him.  It  proceeds 
no  further  ;  but  he  might  hâve  known  by  his  personal 
expérience,  known  of  his  own  knowledge,  ail  that  the 
teacher  tells  him — might  in f act,  bave  fed  himself  ;  but  the 
teacher  chooses  to  feed,  that  is,  cram  him,  and  by  so  doing 
cramps  his  powers,  and  hinders  mental  digestion,  and 
he  goes  off  moreover  with  only  a  morsel  or  two  of  food, 
insteadofa  whole  meal.  No  complète  idea  has  been 
formed  ;  he  has  simply  apprehended,  he  has  not  been 
permitted  to  comprehend.  The  teacher  has  not  seen 
that  it  is  the  learner's  own  self-activity,  that  constitutes 
his  éducation  ;  and  that,  to  hand  over  to  him  results 
which  he  has  not  earned,  is  to  neutralise  and  enfeeble 
his  powers — and,  in  short,  to  abet  him  in  appropriating 
other  peoplé's  gains.  (1) 

Let  us  take  another  instance.  A  child  iscrammed  with 
the  multiplication  table.  He  glibly  repeats,  Six  Urnes  ûve 
are  thirty,  six  Unies  seven  are  forty-two,  &c.  He  perhaps 
does  not  know  what  times  means.  He  often  does  not 
know  that  six  times  seven  is  the  same  as  seven  time  six. 
He  knows  six  and  seven,  because  lie  had  expérience  of  six 
nuts  or  seven  marbles.  but  lie  does  not  know  what  forty- 
two  means,  because  it  probably  transcenda  his  expérience. 
lie  lias  no  idea  in  his  mind  corresponding  to  the  word. 
Il  is  a  case  of  unlawful  appropriation.  If  he  liad  hmi 
required  to  make  six  beaps  of  seven  nuts  or  peas,  and 
then  mingled  the  heaps,  ami  counted  the  resuit  ont.  he 
would  bave  obtained  this  idea  :  and  thon  lie  wonld  bave 
known  forty-two,  whereas  it  is  now  a  mère  sound, 
aothing  but  cram. 

And  so  with  other  tables.  Getting  them  up  to  repeal 
merely  by  rote,  without  an  intelligent,  perception  of  their 
meaning  as  interpreted  by  facts,  is  of  the  nature  of 
cramming —  it  is  unlawful  appropriation.  A  child 
masters  the  sing-song  of  twelve  inches  make  one  l'ont. 
three  feet  one  yard,  &c,  having  no  ideas  in   his  mind 


I)  I  ho  i  ted  Dr.  Temple's  remarks  on  this  subject,  but  1 

quote  them  once  more  as  opposite  to  mj  purpose.  "Ail  the  besl 
cultivation,  "  lie  says,  "  of  a  child's  mind  is  obtained  by  tlie  child's 
own  exertions.  and  the  master's  success  may  be  measured  by  the 
degree  in  which  he  can  bring  his  scholar  tô  make  guch  exertions, 
absolutely  without  aid."  It  is  clear  that  the  teacher,  who,  even 
with  the  besl  intentions,  supersedea  thèse  exertions,  violate  a  prime 
canon  of  teaching,  and  is  so  far  a  erammer. 


corresponding  to  the  words  ;  it  is  rammed  or  crammed 
down.  But  suppose  he  had  put  into  his  hands  a  yard 
measure,  graduated  with  feet  and  inches  and  counted  the 
large  divisions,  and  then  afterwards  the  small  ones,  this 
would  be  feeding  on  fact-food,  which  would  give  him 
ideas,  not  on  mère  word-feed  which  lie  could  not  tnrn 
into  ideas.  He  would  bJ  gaiuing  knowledge  for  himself. 
And  then,  with  the  yard  measure  in  his  hand,  lie  could 
find  the  length  of  the  desks,  forms,  or  the  lloor  of  the 
■  room, which  woulil  be  practically  applying  bis  knowledge, 
\  And  further  still,  having  gained  the  idea  of  a  foot,  he 
might  by  lus  eye,  guess  at  the  length  of  différent  sticks 
and  rods,  .aud  then  by  actual  measuremenl  verify  the 
judgments  he  had  formed.  AU,  then,  would  h  i  natural 
feeding. 

In  the  same  way,  by  'handling  whole  and  divided 
cubes,  he  could  learu  by  himself,  and  without  cramming, 
that  a  three-inch  cube  contains  twenty-seven  inch 
cubes.  In  ail  thèse  cases  the  saine  principle  holds  good. 
The  child  gains  knowledge  by  observing  for  himself  ; 
and  illustrâtes  in  his  practice  the  laws  of  psychological 
action  without  telling  or  cramming. 

But  whenever  the  teacher,  in  défiance  or  distrust  of 
the  natural  capacity  of  the  child  to  observe  and  acquire 
knowledge  for  himself,  to  use  his  sensés,  and  to  tell  in 
his  own  way  what  information  they  give  him,  to 
compare  and  form  judgment,  to  draw  conclusions  from 
accumulated  instances,  to  classify  and  gcneralizë,  to 
discover  and  invent — by  performing  thèse  opérations  for 
him,  hinders  him  from  performing  them  himself,  and 
thus  nulHfies  or  neutralizes  the  advantage  he  wonld  gain 
by  doing  his  own  work  ;  the  teacher  is,  I  once  more 
repeat,  aiding  and  abetting  the  learner  m  the  unlawful 
appropriation  of  the  results  of  other  peoplé's  labours,  and 
is  therefore,  whether  lie  knows  it  or  not,  cramming  and 
interfering  with  natural  feeding. 

But  further,  and  more  generally  still.  Whenever  the 
teacher,  in  défiance  not  only  of  the  child's  nature  b  it  of 
the  nature  of  things,  neglects  the  true  order  of  mental 
developmeut,  involves  his  pupil's  mind  in  the  misty  and 
obscure  remote,  which  is  beyond  the  range  of  his 
Personal  expérience,  instead  of  exercising  him  in  the 
clearly-defined  area  of  the  near,  which  is  wiihin  the 
range  of  bis  personal  expérience  ;  whenever  the  teach  t 
hurries  on  the  child  with  long  strides,  instead  of 
allowiug  him  to  proceed  by  bis  own  sure  method  of  - 
by  step,  advauciug  only  as  ne  can  advance;  whenever  the 
teacher,  instead  ofguiding  the  learner  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  from  the  particular  to  the  gênerai,  from 
the  concrète  to  the  abslract,  from  the  centre  to  ihe 
circumference,  inverts  tins  procédure  [as  wln-n  he  gives 
définitions  and  mies  in  advance  oflhe  Tacts  aud  principlcs 
on  which  they  are  founded),  he  sins  agaiusl  the  nature 
of  things,  and  against  the  laws  of  mental  development, 
and  is  essentially  a  erammer.  The  laws  of  the  child's 
nature,  the  laws  of  mental  development, are  tne  true,  Ihe 
only  bases  of  solid  éducation.  It  is  only  vvhen  tKe  teacher 
is  acting  in  obédience  to  tics,  laws  that  he  is  in  any 
aense  eduçating  bis  pupils.  Ail  action  which  ignores 
them  is  of  the  essence  of  cramming,  and  for  the  reason 
that  I  bave  already  expounded— thaï  he  does  for  him 
what  lie  ought  to  do  for  himself,  and  by  this  action 
prevents  natural  feeding,  and  aids  aud  abets  him  in 
unlawl'ully  appropriating  the  results  of  other  peoplé's 
labours.  The  (cacher  who  would  avoel  this  interférence 
with    Xature's    laws    must  studv    -lst,    The    nature    of 

children,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  1 1  is.  and  whai  is 

not,  adapted  to  that  nature  :  and  2ndly,  The  laws  of 
intellectual  action,  in  order  lo  learn  how  Ihe  mind  gains 
knowledge,  and  therefore  to  guide  Ihe  child's  mind  in 
accordance  with  them.    Equipped  with  Ihe  results  of 
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this  twofold-study,  teachers  would  cease  to  be,  what  so 
many  ol  them  are,  artisans  in  éducation,  mère  adepts  in 
routine  and  rule-of  thumb  ;  and  become,  in  the  true 
sensé  ofthe  term,  artists — men  acting  by  scientiflc  law, 
and  ready  to  give  a  reason  founded  on  the  nature  of 
things  for  every  process  they  employ — no  longer  cram- 
mers,  but  promoters  of  natural  feeding. 

I  eau  hardly  doubt  that  you  are  now  prepared  to  join 
me  in  hearlily  condemning  the  mean  and  ignoble  art  of 
cramming,  as  one  that  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  ail  true 
éducation.  I  call  it  ignoble,  because  it  aims  only  at 
ignoble  ends.  It  dégrades  both  learner  and  teacher — the 
former,  by  treating  him  as  a  mère  animal  to  be  stuffed 
with  words  ;  the  latter,  by  giving  him  a  task  to  perforai 
which  requires  neilher  knowledge  nor  intellect.  On  the 
same  grounds,  it  levels  ail  distinctions  between  teachers. 
The  highest  and  the  lowest  in  fank  may  cqually  become 
adepts  in  cramming. 

Then  there  is  the  moral  aspect  of  the  question. 
Ciamming  is  a  system  of  shams  and  delusions,  which 
prétends  to  be  what  it  is  not,  and  is  what  il  prétends  not 
to  be.  It  prétends  to  be  advancing  the  cause  of  know 
ledge  and  truth  ;  it  actually  screens  ignorance  and  error  ; 
it  gives  mère  words  the  place  which  is  due  to  ideas 
founded  on  realities,  and  which  alone  conslitute  sound 
knowledge  ;  and  therefore  créâtes  the  habit  of  being 
contended  with  the  semblance  instead  of  the  substance  — 
a  habit  which  slowly  but  surely  perverts  the  moral 
nature. 

It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated  that  cramming  and 
éducation  are  indirect  antagonism  ;  the  success  of  the 
one  is  the  defeat  of  the  other.  Education  aims  at 
developing  ail  the  learner's  active  powers  and  making 
the  best  of  their  spontaneous  and  independent  exercise. 
Cramming  crushes  development  ;  ernasculates  and  éner- 
vâtes the  active  powers  ;  makes  the  best  only  of  word- 
memory,  and  checks  spontaneity  and  independence. 
Education  trains  the  child  in  the artof  gaining  knowledge 
for  himself,  teaches  him  how  to  learn,  gives  him  the 
power  of  self-direction,  and  makes  him  a  man.  Cramming 
trains  him  in  the  art  of  purloining  other  people's  property 
and  exhibiting  it  as  his  own  ;  gives  him  only  the  power 
of  going  as  far  as  he  is  driven,  and  makes  him  a  machine. 
Lastly,  éducation  trains  the  moral  character,  by  leading 
the  child  to  be  what  he  appears,  to  know  really  what  he 
professes  to  know,  to  keep  to  truth  and  fact.  Cramming 
perverts  the  moral  character,  by  forcing  him  to  appear 
what  he  is  not,  by  giving  him  the  semblance  instead  of 
the  substance  of  knowledge,  by  substituting  the  illusions 
of  words  for  the  reality  of  things,  and  making  him 
indiffèrent  to  fact  and  truth. 

In  closing  my  subject,  1  must  briefly  refer  to  cramming 
as  a  means  of  preparing  boys  or  girls  '•  in  a  limited  time 
for  passing  an  examination  by  the  stufling  in  of  intellec- 
tual  food."  The  présent  rage  for  examination  lias  given 
an  impetus  to  this  practice,  which  is  acting  very  inju- 
riously  on  the  interests  of  éducation,  considered  as 
development  and  training.  It  is,  in  fact,  rendering  true 
éducation  increasingly  impossible,  by  checking  develop- 
ment and  discarding  the  very  notion  of  training.  The 
most  hopeful  candidates  for  examinations  of  this  kind  are 
those  who  hâve  the  best  memory  for  words  crammed  up 
for  the  purpose  ;  questions  that  appeal  to  the  understand 
ing  are  rarely  put,  and  therefore  rarely  prepared  for. 
He  who  knows  a  subject,  because  Jie  lias  thought  it  out, 
and  whose  memory  retains  it,  because  it  lias  been 
elaborated  by  the  competing  with  him  who  has  got  it  up 
by  cramming.  The  rational  memory  lias  little  chance 
against  the  rote-memory.  It  is  characteristic,  however, 
of  the  results  of  the  rote-memory,  that  they  vanish  from 
the  mind  almost  as  soon  as  the  object  of  the  process  is 


gained  ;  while  those  of  the  rational  memory,  being 
converted  in  sanguinem  cl  succum,  remain  as  part  of  the 
system  for  ever,  so  that  reason  gains  the  mastery  in  the 
end. 

But  I  must  biïng  this  lecture  to  a  close.  I  hâve  only 
a  few  words  to  add  in  conclusion.  I  hâve  expressed 
myself  strongly  on  the  cramming  common  among  teach- 
ers, because  I  feel  strongly  ;  but  I  earnestly  deprecate  the 
imputation  of  being  wantonly  an  accuser  of  the  brethren. 
I  hâve  been,  and  still  am,  one  of  yourselves.  Though  I 
hâve  long  quitted  the  field  of  professional  exertion,  the 
interest  in  éducation,  kindled  in  my  earliest  years,  still 
remains  undiminished.  I  shall  then  never  deny,  but  as 
long  as  my  life  may  last,  take  a  pride  in,  the  title  of 
teacher.  I  must  confessthat  I  too  hâve  been,  in  my  day, 
to  some  extent  acrammer.  Withmy  présent  convictions, 
however,  I  could  never  become  a  crammer  again.  I  see 
too  plainly  the  fatal  error  ofthe  practice  ;  and  it  is  because 
I  wish  to  impress  you  with  my  own  convictions,  that  I 
hâve  spent  this  evening  in  cramming  you  with  arguments 
against  cramming. — [The  Educational  Times.) 


Addrcss  on  the  Eléments  of  Education, 

Given  at  the  E  coenia,  King's  Collège,  Windsor,  June  24,  by 
Professor  How. 

Last  August  witnessed  gatherings  in  England  and 
America  in  commémoration  of  an  event  of  the  highest 
importance  to  mankind,  though  it  is  most  directly 
interesting  to  the  chemist,  for  heturns  nalurally  towards 
assemblages  of  fellow-vvorkers  who  met  to  celebrate  what 
may  be  termed  the  birth  day  of  chemistry.  It  was  on 
the  first  day  of  August,  1774,  that  Priestly  discovered 
oxygen,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  though  there 
was  some  chemical  art  before  this  date,  there  could  hâve 
been  no  science  of  chemistry,  so  that  the  name  Centen- 
niai  of  Chemistry  was  appropriate  to  the  célébrations  held 
last  year.  When  the  most  rapid  glance  is  cast  over  the 
interval  of  100  years,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  seen  that  topics 
of  the  deepest  interest  presented  themselves  to  the 
working  chemists  of  both  sexes  andof  many  lands,  among 
whom  I  was  glad  to  see  mentioned  at  the  American  meet- 
ing one  of  my  old  students.  It  is  not,  however,  on  the 
chemical  subjects  then  discussed  that  1  intend  to  discourse 
griefly  on  this  occasion.  Priestley  was  much  besides  a 
chemist  ;  lie  was  not  even  a  chemist  first  ;  it  was  not 
chemistry  that  drove  him  from  England  to  die  in  Pennsyl- 
vania,  but  his  theological  and  political  views,  which, 
though  he  was  a  most  truly  moral  and  religious  man,  were 
abnoxious  to  a  mob  and  some  prejudiced  parties  in  those 
intolérant  and  exited  times,  and  I  am  led  to  refer  tohim, 
because  among  his  other  writings  he  had  an  essay  on 
Education,  which  was  mentioned  at  the  Centennial  as  one 
which  might  be  used  by  a  modem  educational  reformer, 
who,  without  discarding  the  old  training,  asks  a  hearing 
and  a  place  for  the  new.  "  It  seems  to  me,"  he  says,  "  a 
defect  in  our  présent  system  of  public  éducation  that  a 
proper  coursé  of  studies  is  not  provided  for  gentlemen 
who  are  designed  to  fill  the  principal  stations  of  active 
life  distinct  from  those  which  are  adapted  to  the  learned 
professions."  He  evidenly  thought  with  Milton  that  it 
was  better 

"  Not  to  know  at  large  of  things  reniote 
From  me,  obscure  and  subtle,  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life." 

"  So  remote,"  he  adds,  "  is  the  gênerai  course  of  study 
at  places  of  the  most  libéral  éducation  among  us,  from 
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the  business  of  civil  life,  that  many  gentlemen,  who  bave 
the  raost  libéral  éducation  their  country  can  afford,  hâve 
looked  upon  the  real  advantages  of  such  an  éducation  as  , 
very  problematical,  and  hâve  dispensed  with  it  in  their 
own  children."  The  comment  on  this  was  that  "  pub 
lished  110  3'ears  ago,  it  displays  such  a  distant  forecast, 
that  it  needs  only  a  little  modification  to  be  of  practical 
utility  to-day." 

l'rèsently  dawned  the  Revolutionary  Age,  and  in  the 
din  of  war  the  voice  of  educational  reform  could  not  be 
heard.  The  struggle  for  independence  and  the  rise  of  the 
Rcpublic  beside  us  ;  the  outburst  of  the  French  Révolu- 
tion ;  the  fate  of  Louis  XVI  ;  the  Reign  of  Terror  ;  the 
cuver  of  Napoléon,  filled  the  mindsofmen.  Itwas  nottill 
the  blood  of  millions  had  dried  up,  and  the  war  had  ceased 
to  be  the  occupation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  peoples 
called  civilized,  that  aoy  thought  could  be  given  to  such 
a  t rifle  as  improvement  in  teaching  anything  except  the 
ail  important  art  of  killing.  Not  that  éducation  was 
forgotten,  in  Eugland  at  least,  for  on  this  day  it  must  be 
mentioned,  in  commémoration  according  to  Statute,  that 
George  III,  founded  this  University  in  1788,  vvhen  the 
political  sky  had  clearei  for  a  time. 

But  the  methods  pursued  were  still  the  time-honoured 
and  restricted  Systems  which  excluded  ail  science  but 
mathematics,  and  about  the  middle  of  this  century  only 
began  that  movement  which  lias  resulted  in  what  we  see 
now  in  the  educational  world  when  natural  and  experi- 
mental  science  are  indispensable  éléments  in  every  good 
scheme  of  éducation.  Those  who  hâve  not  looked  into 
the  question  vvould  be  surprised  to  find  hovv  short  a  time 
ago  the  strictest  of  old  views  prevailed  at  the  public 
schools  and  universities,  especially  in  Eugland.  Oxford 
indeed  lias  achieved  for  itself  a  réputation  of  the  most 
conservative  character.  It  was  Macaulay,  (the  historian, 
not  our  respected  chief,  who,  I  think,  would  hardly  speak 
so  unkindly  of  our  prototype),  who  said  of  it,  in  référence 
to  a  period  of  great  reaction  in  favour  of  Charles  II, 
divine  right,  and  so  on,  "  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that,  in  this  hot  compétition  of  bigots  and  slaves,  the 
University  of  Oxford  had  the  unquestionedpre  eminence. 
The  glory  of  being  fariner  behind  the  âge  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  British  people  is  one  which  that  learned 
hody  acquired  early  and  has  never  lost." 

Some  350  years  ago  the  introduction  of  Greek  and 
Mathematics,  the  "  New  Learning  "  of  the  period,  was 
vehemently  opposed.  The  king  himself  had  to  summon 
one  of  its  fiercest  opponents  and  enforce  silence  on  his 
pulpit  tirades,  and  when  the  preacher  alleged  that  lie  was 
carried  away  by  the  Spirit — "  Yes,  retorted  the  king, 
"  by  the  spirit,  not  of  wisdom,  but  of  folly."  Speakiug 
of  to  day,  perhaps  the  brilliant  satirist  wouîd  hâve  given 
a  somewhat  différent  stitement,  for  great  changes  hâve 
been  effected  even  there,  the  New  Learning  of  our  time 
has  forced  an  entry,  and  the  teaching  of  Oxford  is  now 
more  broad  and  university  like  than  it  was;  more  in 
unison  with  that  of  other  great  seats  of  learning  ;  more 
adapted,  in  fact,  to  the  wants  of  the  people  for  whose 
bencfit  it  originated  1000  years  ago. 

It  was  doulitless  theexpressed  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
with  prevailing  Systems  of  éducation  that  led  the  British 
government  about  twelve  years  ago  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion "  to  inquire  into  the  revenues  and  management  of 
certain  collèges  and  schools,  and  the  studies  and  instruc 
lions  given  Iherein."  A  very  brief  notice  of  some  of  the 
détails  gone  into  may  not  be  wi'hout  interest  and  value. 
Therc  were  séries  of  questions  addressed  to  the  several 
authoritiesofthe  great  public  schools — E  ton, Westminster, 
and  the  re.stof  them — and  of  those  corfnected  with  my  pre 
s°nt  subject,  was  one  asking  whether  physical  science  was 
considered  in  determining  the  rank  of  a  boy  in  school  ; 


and  anotherasto  the  provision  for  the  teaching  and  study 
of  it.  In  the  whole  97  pages  of  évidence  from  Eton  I 
could  not  find  the  words  Physical  Science.  The  same  is 
true  as  regards  Winchester,  St.  Paul's,  Merchant  Tailors' 
and  Shrewsbury.  At  Charter  House,  chemistry  was 
taught,  at  option,  to  a  considérable  number  of  boys.  At 
Harrow  no  bra.ich  of  physical  science  formed  part  of  the 
régulai-  course,  but  every  quarter  a  voluntary  examina- 
tion,  open  to  the  whole  school,  was  held  in  some  one 
branch,  and  efficiency  rewarded.  At  Rugby,  natural  phi- 
losophy  was  taught  four  hours  a  week  ;  a  laboratory  was 
open  every  day  but  Monday,  for  six  hours  at  least.  The 
foregoing  are  the  old  public  schools,  called  collèges,  al 
which  science  is  more  freely  brought  forward.  At  Marl- 
borough,  chemistry  is  taught,  and  the  head  master,  in 
référence  to  the  question — "  Howfar  is  it  possible  to  give 
a  really  good  public  school  éducation  on  any  other  basis 

said, 


then  that  of  instruction  in  the  dead   lauguages  7 
"  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  at  présent  in  a  position  to 
answer  the  question  finally  and  decidedly,  for  the  experi- 
ment  has  not  been  fairly  tried,  but  lmaystatebriefly  my 
own  opinion.     While  I  should  deliberately  prefer,  as  the 
best  éducation,  where  attainable,  that  mixture  of  careful 
study  of  the  Ianguage  and  substance  of  the  great  writers 
of  antiquity,  with  modem   readiog  and  mathemathics. 
which  I  attempt  to  combine  in  my  own  teaching.  yet  I 
believe  that  a  thoroughly  sound  éducation  may  be  given, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  advantages  of  public   school 
life  enjoyed  by  boys  with  whom,  for  various  reasons,  a 
différent  plan  is  pursued  by  having  a  large  space  devoted 
to  mathematics  and  science,  and  a   thorough   study   of 
French  and  German  substitutedclassics."  At  Wellington, 
classics  form  the  main  body  or  trunk  of  the  éducation, 
on    which    ail    other    parts    (though    not   provided    or 
considered  as  extras,  but  as  intégral  parts  of  the   worki 
hâve  been  engrafted.    This  has  grown  more   important 
in  expérience  ;  not  less  so.  Thi-  seems  not  to  suffer  from 
the  variety  of  interest,  which,  within  careful  limits,  and 
while,  as  a  rule,   success  in  classics  is  atlended  with 
success  in  other  subjects,  there  are  not  wanting  instances 
in  which  the  first  success  and  encouragement  which  hâve 
"  brought  a  boy  ont  "  and  improved  his  classical  work 
itself,  hâve  occured  in  some  other  branch.    Chemistry 
is  taught  as  a  lesson  and  practically,  and  duly  examined 
upon.    At  Cheltenham  "  natural  science  lias  fairscope  in 
the  Modem  Department,  and  isefîiciently  worked.    To  it 
we  look  for  the  cultivation  of  the  observingand  inductive 
faculties,"  and  the   Principal   who,   however,  does  not 
conduct  the  Modem   Department  the   whole  course   of 
which  comprises  mathematics,   Latin,   English,  Ilistoi  y. 
Geography      French,      German,     Ilindustani,     English 
Ianguage,   and   literature  ;    physical  science,  drawing, 
fortification,  and  surveying,  said  furthcr,  while   having 
more  confidence  in  the  ûlder  classical  system— "  but  I  still 
think  that  the  existence  of  our  Modem  Department  gives 
far  greater  perfection  to  the  system  of  éducation,  and  far 
better  scope  for  the  varions  ability  and  Knowledge  of  our 
boys  than  could  be  possible,  if  only  ihe  classical   system 
prevailed.     I  feel   sure  that    it  gives   a    true   éducation, 
and  not  mère  instruction   in   varions  subjects."     As   the 
great  majority  of  the  sttjdents  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  sent  from  the  schools  just   noticed.   it   was   natural 
the  commission  should  ask  the   opinion  of  the    teachers 
there  what  were  the  results  of  their   observation   as    to 
what    proportion    of    young    men    had    acquired    any 
knowledge  of  natural  science,  or  spent   time  profitably 
upon  it,  and  how  far  the  great  prominence  giveu   to 
classics  and  mathematics  at  the  Universities  affected  Ihe 

teaching   at    the   schools.    an  1    also    whether   the  earuest 

prosACUtion  at  the  schools  of  what  aie  termed   modéra 

SUbjectS    would     tend     to    give    a    higher    value    at    Ihe 
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Universities  to  honours  taken  in  those  subjects.  Of 
course  there  was  great  différence  of  opinion  when  the 
questions  were  answered  at  ail,  and  in  several  instances 
they  were  not,  some  were  altogether  opposed  to  interfering 
with  the  old  system,  others  had  doubts,  but  some  on  the 
other  hand  were  most  decided  in  their  expression  of 
opinions  favourable  to  teaching  science  and  other  modem 
subjects  in  schools,  and  giving  them  proper  rank  in  the 
Universities.  An  Oxford  man  said  boys  should  be, 
"  when  of  somewhat  mature  âge,  put  through  one  or  two 
courses  of  physical  lectures,  on  the  principles  of  mecha- 
nical  and  chemical  science.  Their  minds  could  not  fail 
to  be  enlarged  by  work  quite  new  to  them,  and  by  facts 
which  would  connect  their  work  with  the  world  around 
them."  As  for  the  University,'  he  said,  "  the  average 
work  doue  at  Oxford  was  scarcely  worth  the  name,  and 
we  would  act  wisely,  both  for  the  University  and  the  men, 
were  we  to  give  a  freer  scope,  and  allow  some  part  of  the 
work  done  hère  to  bear  practically  on  each  man's  spécial 
line  of  life."  One  Cambridge  man  was  much  more  critical 
in  his  remarks,  and  thought  "  it  is  whatis  usually  called 
Physics  or  Expérimental  Science  which  is  best  suited  for 
school  work.  Mechanics  and  hydrostatics  treated  experi 
menlally,  in  sciences  relating  to  heat  and  electricity,  and 
chemistry."  Thèse  appeared  to  afford  an  exercise  of  the 
greatest  possible  variety  of  mental  powers 

Having  gone  first  to  the  heads  of  the  chief  edncational 
establishments  from  whom  it  was  only  natural  to  expect 
a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the  old  classical  system, 
the  commissioners  desired  to  hear  from  men  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  as  teachers  of  science,  what 
they  thought  on  the  matter,  and  so  *hey  called  upon  a 
few  men  eminent  in  various  sciences  of  observation, 
classification,  and  experiment.  The  first  of  thèse  was  Dr. 
Carpenter,  a  well  known  writer  on  Physiology,  and 
Registrar  of  the  London  University.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
fact  that  the  matriculation  examination  at  this  place 
included  as  much  classics  as  the  middleclass  examination 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  but  he  maintained  that  the 
training  of  the  faculties  by  the  study  of  classics  and 
mathematics  alone  or  combined  was  very  imperfect,  and 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  change  of  a  plan  according,  not 
only  to  objects  in  life,  but  to  mental  particularities;  and 
he  strongly  ad-vocated  beginning  with  some  science  of 
observation  very  early  in  life,  'because  any  righ't  system 
of  éducation  wiïl  take  up  faculties  in  the  order  of  their 
development,  and  the  observing  faculties  of  the  young 
are  keen  and  very  readily  trained  âge  makesup  badly  for 
neglect  of  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  observation.  He 
had  been  acquainted  with  several  gentlemen  who  had 
passed  with  distinction  through  a  course  of  public  school 
and  university  training,  and  who  confessed  to  him  with 
regret  their  inaptitude  to  understand  any  scientific  subject 
whatever — their  want  not  only  of  the  knowledge,  but  of 
the  mental  aptitude,  which  arose  from  not  having  studied 
any  science  when  young.  He  told  a  curious  anecdote 
about  teaching  absolutely  nothing  but  classics,  as  was 
formerly  done  at  Eton.  A  young  man  had  gone  through 
the  complète  course  there,  and  it  was  found  accidentally 
that  while  he  was  intelligent  in  other  respects,  he  had 
not  only  never  learned  his  multiplication  table  but  hedid 
not  know  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  multiplication  table. 
He  was  buying  several  pairs  of  silk  stockings  in  a  shop. 
and  to  find  out  how  much  he  had  to  pay,  he  was  adding 
the  price  of  one  pair  to  the  second  pair,  and  that  to  the 
thiri  pair,  and  so  on.  When  he  found  how  much  easier 
it  would  be  to  work  by  the  multiplication  table,  he  applied 
himself  to  master  it,andlearnt  it  off  in  the  course  of  a  few 
day  with  the  keenest  pieasure 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  the  geologist,  said  that  since  ail 
branches  of  natural  science  are  so  closely  connected,  if 


the  éléments  of  any  one  are  to  a  certain  degree  mastered, 
it  will  train  the  mind  in  the  same  way  and  be  the  same 
exercise  as  any  other,  and  afford  a  very  useful  training 
which  to  a  certain  extent  the  study  of  the  classics  will 
not  supply.  He  thought  the  great  reason  why  there  was 
no  attempt  to  furnish  science  at  the  public  schools  was 
because  it  was  slighted  at  the  universities  as  inferior  to 
classics.  A  merely  elementary  knowledge  of  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy  should  be  included  in  every 
matriculation  examination,  because  it  is  of  immense 
importance  that  thèse  subjects  should  be  recognized, 
as  if  there  is  not  some  idea,  he  would  almost  say 
some  respect  for  thèse  things,  implanted  at  an  early 
period,  there  is  a  great  disadvantage  in  after  life, 
and  this  is  a  reason  why  so  few  persons  of  rank 
and  influence  are  enlightened  patrons  of  thèse  bran- 
ches. He  mentioned  the  false  idea  amongi  those 
who  hâve  never  been  grounded  in  them,  that  thèy  are 
comparatively  trifling.  and  do  not  require  the  same 
searching  mind  and  the  same  sevtre  study  as  the  classics; 
and  he  thought  too  that  the  reasoning  power  and  the 
judgment  are  more  cultivated  by  thcse  subjects  than  by 
the  exclusive  study  of  the  classics.  He  dwelt  particularly 
on  the  fact  that  scientifically  instructed  men,  such  as 
surveyors  and  mining  engineers,  had  to  be  sought  in 
Scotlandand  Germany,  in  which  last  countryyou  would 
find  at  a  gymnasium  or  second  rate  school,  a  teacher 
exclusively  of  science.  He  showedthat  the  middle  classes 
of  England  (educated,  notât  public,  but  atprivate schools) 
had  greater  knowledge  of  science  than  the  upper,  and 
that  there  was  a  dangerous  want  of  sympathy  between 
the  better  informed  working  classes  of  manufacturing 
districts  and  the  church  clergymen,  educated  at  the 
University,  on  this  account. 

Michael  Faraday,  the  chemist,  did  not  speak  as  an 
educated  man,  in  common  language,  but  he  found  it 
strange  that  the  natural  language  accumulating- for  fifty 
years  should  be  left  untouched,  and  that  no  sufficient 
âttempt  should  be  made  to  convey  it  to  the  young  mind 
growing  up  and  obtaining  its  first  views  of  thèse  things. 
He  dwelt  most  upon  the  state  of  mind  he  found  in  various 
classes— want  of  judgment  especially— which  he  set 
down  to  the  total  absence  of  scientific  training.  Going 
to  a  stratum  of  life  not  touched  by  former  witnesses,  as 
offi  :er  of  the  Trinity  House,  he  found  it  very  difficult 
to  get  men  of  ordinary  intelligence,  prepared  by  instruc 
tion,  to  do  any  thing  at  ail  out  of  the  way.  Thus  men 
could  hardly  be  found  fit  to  look  after  a  common  light- 
honse  lamp,  still  less  an  electric  light  ;  while  in  France, 
were  men  of  less  wages,  able  to  give  a  reason,  or  supply 
a  correction,  or  act  for  themselves,  who  were  selected 
from  a  class  that  had  instruction.  The  want  of  judgment 
in  natural  things  he  found  in  those  learned  in  literature 
as  well  as  the  unlearned  ;  indeed,  it  was  the  highly- 
educated  men  he  found  going  to  him  again  and  again  and 
asking  the  most  simple  questions  in  chemistry  or 
mathematics  ;  and  when  we  spoke  of  such  things  as 
conservation  ôf  force,  permanence  of  matter,  or  on  the 
unchangabilitv  of  the  laws  of  nature,  they  could  not 
comprehend  them.  Many  of  tho  e  instructed  persons 
were  as  far  from  having  the  power  of  judgment  of  such 
thing  as  if  their  minds  had  never  been  trained.  He  found 
them  greatly  déficient,  not  in  their  own  studies,  but  when 
taken  into  the  natural  sciences  ;  they  had  no  peculiar 
aptitude  for  grasping  a  new  subject  ;  he  found  the  same 
grown-up  mind  going  back  tohim  with  the  same  questions 
over  and  o ver  again';  he  had  told  the  same  person  a 
dozen  years  in  succession  that  water  was  composed  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Such  minds  are  not  prepared  to 
receive  or  embody  thèse  notions,  and  that  is  where  you 
want  éducation  ;    to   teach   them   the  A  B  C  of  thèse 
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things.  He  tliought  that  exclusive  attention  to  one  setof 
studies  during  early  life  so  far  gives  the  growing  mind 
a  certain  habit — a  certain  désire  and  willingness  to 
accept  gênerai  ideas  of  a  literary  kind,  and  to  say  ail  the 
rest  is  nonsense  and  belongs  to  the  artisan — and  by  that 
habit  the  mind  is  really  injuredfor  the  réception  of  other 
knowledge.  It  takes  up  the  impression  that  a  certain 
Knowledge  —  he  called  it  the  real  knowledge  —  the 
knowledge  of  things,  is  of  no  importance.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  to  obviate  such  a  state  of  things  was  to 
give  scientific  teaching  an  assured  and  honoured  place  in 
éducation  ;  and  he  tliought  onefifth,  certainly,  of  time 
given  to  study  should  be  devoted  to  the  attainment  of 
natural  knowledge. 

Then  came  a  botanist,  Dr.  Hooker.  He  thoroughly 
advocated  the  teaching  of  botany  in  schools  as  the 
readiest,  simplest,  and  most  practical  means  of  training 
the  observing  and  reasoning  faculties.  He  tliought  it 
very  undesirable  that  a  boy  at  school  having  faculties  of 
a  partieular  kind  should  hâve  them  wholly  neglected. 
Taking  the  case  of  one  who  had  a  taste  for  natural  science 
he  tliought  nothing  could  be  more  destructive  to  bis 
whole  éducation  thanthe  neglect  of  his  peculiar  faculties. 
If  lie  had  no  turn  for  languages,  his  place  in  a  classical 
school  wonld  be  very  low  clown,  and  it  would  he  morally 
injurious  to  him,  and  tend  to  impare  his  self  respect  to  be 
regarded  as  stupid  because  lie  had  no  taste  for  languages. 
The  school-time  of  a  great  chemistaffords  a  case  in  point. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  tins  century,  at  a  German 
School  of  the  old  type,  where  pupils  were  gauged  solelyj 
according  to  their  proficiency  in  classics,  there  was  a 
boy  who  was  the  acknowledged  dune?  of  the  school;1 
sneered  at  by  his  companions,  and  denonneed  by  his 
master  as  little  better  than  an  idiot,  his  déclaration  that 
he  mtended  to  become  a  chemist  was  recei  ved  by  a  gênerai 
outburst  of  contemptuous  laughter.  But  the  boy  knew 
his  own  speciality.  His  success  in  chemistry  was  yet 
more  decided  than  his  failure  in  classics  ;  and  when  he 
passed  away  from  our  midst,  he  left  the  name  of  Justus 
Von  Liebig,  second  to  none  in  the  annals  of  science. 

The  next  to  give  évidence  was  Professor  Owen,  the 
anatomist.  He  tliought  science  should  be  taught  in 
schools  ;  he  advocated  some  bran c h  of  natural  history, 
because  its  value  would  be  in  improving  the  powers  of  I 
observation,  and  enabling  the  mind  to  grapple  better 
with  ail  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  so  far  as  the 
faculties  of  arrangement,  classification,  and  order  are 
concerned.  On  thèse  grounds  he  preferred  it  to  chemistry  ; 
tins  would  educe  powers  of  a  différent  character,  though 
perhaps  of  a  higher  order,  as  the  appréciation  of  cause  ! 
and  effect  He  thonght  the  sanie  teacher  should  not 
teach  both  chemistry  and  natural  history. 

The  astronomer  Royal  followed  with  évidence  chiefly 
directed  to  mathematics.  He  was  from  Cambridge,  and 
was  severe  upon  the  examinera  there,  who  rallier 
perverted  those  who  may  hâve  been  well  instrueled.  Ile 
read  parts  of  a  letter  from  some  eminent  Austrian,  who 
said  lie  had  admired  mueh  in  England,  but  there  was 
one  black  spot,  "  the  school-rooms  at  Eaton,"  defined  to 
be  the  teaching  there.  He  tliought  classics  should 
certainly  form  the  basis  of  éducation,  but  the  éléments 
of  mathematics  and  a  considérable  knowledge  <>f  physical 
science  should  be  added,  at  public  schools,  and  that  al 
universities,  sotind  démonstrative  mathematics,  with  a 
strong  tendency  to  applied  science,  should  constitute  a 
large  part  of  the  éducation. 

Th. mi  came  the  full  and  most  interesling  évidence  of 
Dr.  Acland,  Professor  of  Médecine  at  Oxford.  They  were 
living  in  a  period  of  transition  with  regard  to  éducation  : 
lie  and  others  had  succeeded  in  making  greal  chang  a  al 
Oxford,  by  promoting  a  wider  sphère  of  éducation,  and 


introducing  scientific  subjects,  and  providing  that  thèse 
should  lead  to  scholarships  and  other  émoluments.  He 
tliought  that  physics  chemistry  and  physiology  (used  in 
a  very  gênerai  sensé)  should  be  fundamental  scientific 
subject  for  pass  men  at  the  universities,  and  the  two 
former  for  schools.  Physical  sciences  exercise  the 
memory  in  a  higher  degré  than  any  thing else,  according 
to  his  view  and  knowledge.  N'o  one  had  been  turned 
out  of  Oxford  with  iScientific  attainments  for  the  last 
twenty  years  without  being  thoroughly  grounded  in 
classics.  They  had  even  then  at  Oxford,  he  tliought, 
almost  everything  that  could  produce  the  désirable 
éducation  in  physical  science,  excepting  the  good  will  of 
some  of  their  classical  friends,  which  lie  still  desired. 
When  he  was  asked  if  it  was  not  the  case  that  many 
clergymen,  however  learned,  had  not  the  influence  over 
farmers  and  others  which  they  would  otherwise  bave  if 
they  were  intelligent  in  those  subjects  in  which  the 
farmers  are  intelligent,  lie  said  lie  supposed  in  human 
nature  it  mnst  be  so,  and  begged  leave  to  add  that  one 
reason  why  Oxford  had  gone  to  the  labour  and  expense 
of  increasing  its  means  ol  scientific  study,  was  from  the 
sensé  entertained  there  of  the  importance  to  the  clergy 
and  upper  classes  of  England  of  more  extended  know- 
ledge, in  order  to  retain  their  proper  relations  to  the 
lowerand  middle  classes  who  hâve  this  knowledge. 

"  Now  hâve  I  toiled  through  ail,"  and  laborious  as  the 
work  lias  been  to  me,  and  tedious  no  doubt  the  détails 
to  you,  I  trust  my  effort  is  not  without  use  as  bearing  on 
the  system  pursued  hère.  If  people  will  patiently  and 
fairly  examine  our  late  Calendars,  1  think  it  will  be 
allowed  that  our  System  is  in  accord  with  the  average  of 
the  views  which  1  bave  set  before  you,  and  that  it  is 
entitled  to  the  confidence  of  those  who  wish  for  a  sound 
éducation  to  lie  imparted  to  the  youth  of  the  Province. 
Let  it  be  remembered  too  that  our  numbers  of  teachers 
and  taught  do  not  bear  such  a  disproportion  as  prevails 
in  some  institutions  of  great  prétentions,  where,  by  the 
way,  it  is  not  one  of  the  things  boasted  of,  and  where 
alsô  the  time  of  teaching  in  the  year  is  much  shorter 
than  with  us.     It  is  true  wc  hâve  not 

"  The  murmuring  of  innumerable  bées," 

but  we  do  not  fear  any  comparison  in  the  industry  of  our 
workers,  the  soundness  of  our  instructions,  and  the  real 
value  of  our  results. 

I  craveone  moment  more  totouch  upon  a  feature  in  our 
System  of  much  importance — it  is  the  work  done  with  the 
hands — the  things  of  which  our  students  may  say  "  ea 
nostra  voco  quœfacimus  ipsi"  oui  drawing,  surveying,  ami 
practical  chemistry.  The  propriety  of  adding  manual 
work  to  book  work  in  institutions  of  learning  is  daily 
becoming  more  openly  acknowledged  ;  'Agricultural 
Collèges,  Tech nicaï  Schools.  the  Cornell  University  to 
wit.  and  so  Priestly's  idea  is  being  carried  out  to  an 
increasing  extent. 

Why  should  not  Nova  Scotia  hâve  its  Agricultural 
Collège,  auilwiix  should  not  tins  University,  acting  on 
the  suggestion  of  one  of  our  libéral  benefactors,  Dr. 
Oogswcll,  add  an  agricultural  branch  to  its  system  of 
éducation  '!  The  governors  of  collèges  bave  a  soleinn 
trust,  and  it  behoves  them  to  consider  the  form  of 
éducation  in  every  light,  and  to  make  provision  for  every 
élément  necessary  to  produce  a  real  system  of  instruction 
fora  people.  Al  the  Centennial  in  Philadelphia  last  year, 
much  stress  was  naturally  laid  upon  this  point,  and  a 
presidenl  of  an  agriculuraï  collège  said,  referring  to  the 
well-known  facl  thaï  it  is  not  sufflcienl  to  bave  spenl  a 
certain  numbsr  of  years  in  a  collège  or  university  in 
order  to  secure  a  respectable  éducation,  "  an  English 
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friend,  himself  a  university  graduate,  once  remarked 
to  me  that  lie  could  point  to  artisans  in  workshops  in 
England  with  hetter  trained  minds,  as  evinced  by  greater 
power  of  following  up  auy  connected  train  of  thought, 
than  could  be  found  with  many  persons  wlio  had  spent 
years  at  the  timehonoured  universities  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge." 

Hère  is  material  for  thought  and  for  action.  The 
single  and  double-headed  educalional  idols  hâve  been 
demolished,  and  this  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
seen  too  much  to  respect  any  system  as  complète  which 
does  not  consider  the  whole  man  in  its  culture.  It  is  a 
noble  ambition  to  devise  a  real  scheme  of  éducation 
adapted  to  the  many-sided  wants  of  our  time,  a  privilège 
to  aid  in  carrying  it  out.  The  removal  of  moun tains  of 
préjudice  is  slow  work,  one  must  be  content  with  partial 
success,  and,  toborrow  once  more  the  Lauréate — 

"  Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait." 

Note. — A.  University  Sermon  had  been  preached  by  Hvd.  G.  W. 
Hodgson,  M.  A.,  a  Governer  of  the  Collège,  upon  the  religions  spirit 
in  which  the  work  of  éducation  should  be  carried  on.  The  Rev. 
Président  had  delivered  an  Oration  in  the  Hall,  shewing  how,  in  the 
light  of  Christianity,  admirable  lessons  may  be  read  in  the  Pagan 
Classics.  The  Rev.  the  Vice  Presideni  had  discoursed  most  perti- 
nently  on  the  necessity  of  incuding  religions  instruction  in  university 
training  as  in  our  system.— (Nova  Scolia  Journal  of  Education  \ 


Boys  at  Home. 

Education  has  always  supplied  reformers  with  a  fruit- 
ful  thème  for  discussion.  It  has  been  so  since  the  days 
of  Hophni  and  Phineas.  It  will  be  so  until  the  milleh- 
nium  renders  éducation  obsolète  On  no  olher  subject, 
except  perhaps  that  of  religion,  do  sensible  people 
disagree  so  widely.  On  few  do  rival  doctors  differ  more 
completely  both  as  to  diagnosis  and  treatment.  One 
physician  asserts  that  hard  intellectual  labor  is  injurions 
to  growing  girls,  whilst  a  lady  M.  U.  of  much  expérience 
writes  an  able  paper  to  prove  that  mental  work  strength- 
ens  their  constitutions.  A  gentleman  proclaims  the 
merits  of  the  présent  system  of  pauper  éducation,  because 
he  is  acquainted  with  an  estimable  clergyman  educated 
in  a  pauper  school,  and  because  the  said  clergyman  has 
recently  been  presented  to  a  living  worth  a  thousand  a 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  a  lady  denounces  the  same 
and  favors  boarding-out  for  young  paupers,  because  the 
accouuts  she  receives  of  the  subséquent  career  of  Ihe  girls 
is  not  edifying.  Old-fashioned  people  often  insist  that 
servants  hâve  steadily  deteriorated  ever  since  they  learn t 
to  read  and  write  fluently.  Mrs.  Crawshay,  on  the 
contrary,  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  a  knowledge  of  music 
makes  the  housemaid  dust  the  rooms  betler,  and  that  an 
acquaintance  with  modem  languages.particularly  French 
will  assist  lier  maid  to  make  becoming  bonnets  out  of 
apparently  useless  materials.  One  mother  will  begin  the 
éducation  of  her  baby  bj  whipping  it  as  soon  as  it  lias 
eut  its  teeth,  whilst  another  mother  will  spare  the  rod, 
and  allow  her  children  to  run  wild  until  they  hâve 
changed  Iheir  mille  teeth  fora  more  permanent  set.  One 
father  will  teach  his  boy  to  fire  off  a  gun  before  he  cari 
carry  it,  whilst  another  will  not  allow  his  boy  to  eut  a 
stick.  Some  people  approve  of  compétition  as  an  incentive 
to  learning,  and  others  think  such  au  élément  highly 
immoral.  There  is,  however,  one  point  tipon  which 
almost  every  one  seems  to  be  agreed.  It  is  that  a 
knowledge  of  Ihe  three  Rs  is  necessary  to  those  who  are 
obliged  to  earn  there  own  livelihood,  but  who  wish  to  do 
so  in  other  ways  than  by  manual  labour.  Curions  to  say, 


it  is  in  a  real  knowledge  of  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic  that  our  young  men  are  often  found  most  déficient- 
Ask  an  average  boy  of  sixteen  who  has  been  at  a  good 
school  to  read  aloud  a  leader  in  the  Times,  and  the 
chances  are  you  hâve  to  stop  your  ears.  Ask  him  to 
write  a  simple  note  of  inquiry,  and  he  looks  aghast, 
although  perhaps  he  has  carried  off  a  prize  for  Latin 
composition.  Give  him  a  house  accountbook  to  add  up, 
and  request  him  to  make  an  abstract  of  the  weekly  bills 
of  the  grocer  for  a  month,  and  lie  is  absolutely  heipless, 
and  yet  lie  may  hâve  reached  the  Sixth  Book  of  Euclid. 
Seni  him  to  do  some  shopping,  and  lie  can  scarcely 
calculate  what  lie  has  spent,  and  what  change  he  ought 
to  bring  back.  No  wonder  so  many  lads  get  into  debt 
when  they  are  obliged  to  cater  for  themselves,  and  hâve 
never  learnt  the  price  of  anything  beyond  lollipops  and 
lemonade. 

It  is  from  the  time  when  a  childneedno  longer  remain 
in  the  nursery  until  lie  is  ready  to  go  to  school  that  a 
wise  mother  will  daim  him  as  her  pupil,  and  will  teach 
him  those  lessons  which  are  only  to  be  learnt  at  home, 
and  which  are  a  considérable  importance  to  him  in  after 
life.  It  is  very  nice  that  a  boy  should  know  his  Latin 
grammar  well  before  lie  goes  to  school,  and  even  some 
Greek  ;  but,  after  ail,  the  deadlanguages  willbepounded 
into  him  somehow,  and  there  are  other  things  which  lie 
ought  to  learn  while  he  lias  the  opportunity.  The  child 
who  can  read  aloud,  modulate  his  voice,  attend  to  the 
stops,  and  enunciate  his  words  distinctly,  may  be  a  dunce 
in  other  things,  but  he  will  find  the  accomplishment  so 
easily  acquired  of  lifelong  advantage  to  him.  Much  may 
be  done  to  simplify  the  process  of  learning  to  write  by 
encouraging  children  to  send.play  letters  to  each  other,  or 
to  absent  members  of  the  family.  Governesses  hâve 
hitherto  steadily  set  their  faces  against  their  pupils 
learning  to  write  in  any  but  the  orthodoxway  of  copyinga 
foolish  sentence,  with  long  words,  in  a  ruled  book. 
They  persist  in  saying  that  allowing  the  m  to  scribble  in 
their  own  way  on  stray  .pièces  of  paper  or  on  a  slate 
"  cramps  "  their  hinds,  and  prevents  them  from  ever 
learning  to  spell  correctly.  This  is  a  pernicious  and 
widespread  delusion.  Even  if  the  notion  had  any  truth 
in  it,  ail  objections  might  be  got  over  by  encouraging  the 
children  to  copy  printed  letters — an  excellent  plan  by  the 
way  to  form  a  legible  hand.  There  is  nothing  thnt 
cultivâtes  a  boy  so  rapidly  and  in  so  satisfactory  a  direc 
tion  as  being  able  to  put  into  writing  anything  lie  wants  to 
say.  The  inscription  so  oddly  composed,  so  phonetically 
spelled,  which  adonis  the  fly-leaf  of  the  Tennyson 
presented  last  birth-day  to  his  mother,  the  first  lisping 
numbers  in  which  mine  rhymes  to  Valentine,  the 
magniloquent  prose  epitaph  on  a  dog  orcanary  bird  loved 
and  lost — ail  such  things  may  be  ulterly  ridiculous,  and 
may  bring  a  blush  in  after  years  to  the  downy  cheek, 
but"  the  time  devoted  to  their  composition  was  notthrown 
away.  It  is  very  désirable  that  when  a  boy  goes  to 
school  writing  home  should  présent  no  difficultés.  A 
few  Unes  in  peneil  to  tell  hoW  he  lias  gained  a  place  in 
his  class,  or  had  a  splendid  papei-hunt,  the  power  of  easily 
replying  to  a  little  sister's  letter,  will  keep  up  the  close 
ties  of  home  which  ought  'not  to  be  undervalued.  We 
hâve  known  educated  gentlemen  who  would  rather 
walk  a  mile  to  answer  a  letter  than  write  half  a-dozeu 
Unes.  The  strange  compositions  that  may  often  be  seen 
in  the  cewspapers,  with  respectable  naines  appended  to 
them,  show  how  very  useful  a  little  early  éducation  and 
practice  in  letter-writing  would  be  to  public  men.  A 
little  practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic  also  is  very  easily 
acquired.  The  first  three  rules  can  be  taught  by  a  few 
pièces  of  paper  torn  up  and  marie  into  sums,  so  as  to  give 
the  pupil  something  uïore  than  an  abstract  idea  of  what 
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figures  mean.  Many  young  men  get  into  debt  because  . 
they  hâve  neverbeen  accustomed  to  manage  an  allowance  ;  , 
everything  has  been  paid  for  them.  The  number  of  j 
psnce  in  a  shilling,  of  shillings  in  a  pound,  is  not  to 
be  acquired  by  learning  tables,  but  by  spending  money 
and  keeping  an  account  of  it.  The  boy  whois  accustomed 
to  provide  himself  with  certain  articles  out  of  a  fixed 
suin  will,  by  the  time  he  is  grown  up,  hâve  an  idea  of 
what  things  cost.  A  régulai-  allowance  can  scarcely  be 
begun  too  ôoon.  Parents  might  perhaps  confide  to  their 
elder  children  the  actual  state  of  their  finances  more 
frequently  than  they  do.  They  would  often  be  rewarded 
for  their  confidence  by  sensé  of  chivalry  amongst  the 
boys  preventing  them  from  spending  at  collège  more 
than  was  necessary.  The  lads  would  be  ashamed  to 
encroach,  as  they  often  do,  on  the  slender  portions  laid 
by  for  their  sisters.  h\  families  not  engaged  in  business 
there  is  no  possible  reason  why  the  children  should  not 
know  a  good  deal  about  income  and  expenditure.  A 
profound  mystery  is  generally  madeof  the  subject.  The 
conséquence  is  that  the  young  people  think  their  father 
is  a  sponge  full  of  gold  dust,  out  oT  whom  as  mue  h 
money  as  possible  is  to  be  squeezed.  They  are  often 
greatly  surprised  when  upon  his  death  they  find  how 
little  remains  to  be  divided  amongst  them 

To  be  shut  up  in  a  small  town  house  during  wet  weather 
with  half  a  dozen  youths  home  for  the  holidays  is  not 
always  heaven  upon  earth.  The  principal  use  they  make 
of  their  fingers  is  to  produce  disagreeable  and  uneartlily 
noises.  Their  feet  are  employed  in  wearing  out  the 
carpets  and  shuffling  on  and  off  their  slippers.  They 
cannot  even  strum  a  popular  tune  on  the  piano  to  amuse 
themselves,  nor  join  together  in  a  simple  glee.  Writing 
letters  they  find  such  hard  work  that  they  would  prefer 
to  spend  a  day  on  the  treadmill  rallier  than  compose  one. 
Reading  is  a  bore  after  the  story  books  hâve  been 
exhausted.  To  get  up  a  charade  would  be  too  much 
trouble,  and  in  order  to  kill  time  they  are  reduced  to 
counting  the  raindrops  on  the  window  and  beggar  my 
neighbour,  orto  teazing  their  sisters  and  playing  practical 
jokes  upon  the  servants.  It  is  not  to  schools  that  we 
ought  to  look  for  the  practical  and  primary  éducation 
which  is  imperatively  necessary  for  boys  who  are  to  make 
their  own  way  in  the  world  in  this  country  or  in  the 
colonies.  It  ought  to  be  given  at  home,  principally  before 
they  go  to  school,  but  partly  during  the  long  vacations 
which  are  now  the  rule.  No  doubt  the  boys  will  grumble 
at  having  to  work  in  the  holidays  which  are  ail  too  short 
for  the  amount  of  listless  lounging.  the  busy  idleness, 
which  must  be  crammed  into  them.  Still  the  wise  parent 
will  not  let  them  pass  away  unimproved.  A  few  walks 
and  talks  will  draw  out  and  satisfy  the  "  honest  curiosity  " 
always  to  be  encouraged  in  young  people.  No  boy  will 
object  to  learn  how  to  distinguish  a  faint  from  a  fit.  how 
to  tie  up  a  wound  or  recover  a  person  from  drowning, 
how  to  put  out  a  fire  or  sew  on  a  button,  knock  in  a  nail, 
or  make  a  salad.  In  short,  the  exigencies  of  a  pienic  or 
a journey  may  provide  him  with  resources  lo  be  deve- 
loped  aftenvards  beside  a  bush  fire  at  the  antipodes,  in  a 
shipwreck,  under  the  guns  of  an  enemy,  or  at  a  compéti- 
tive examination.  It  can  do  him  no  hann  to  havea  clear 
idea  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  Prime  Minister  ami 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  to  know  the  différence 
between  a  bluebell  and  a  buttercup,  a  crocodile  ami  an 
alligator,  a  barrister  and  a  solicitor.  It  is  also  désirable 
that  lie  should  be  able  to  corne  into  a  room  without 
slouching,  and  to  hand  a  lady  a  chair  with  politeness. 
Ile  will  find  that  the  power  to  sing  a  simple  tune  atsight 
and  join  in  a  ratioual  conversation  will  not  take  much 
from  the  pleasures  of  life,  nor  prevenl  his  being  able  tu 
catch  a  bail  or  a  salmon.     A  few  weeks  will  often  suffice 


to  teach  a  mère  infant  the  notes  of  music  and  their  places 
on  the  piano.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  rays  of  delight 
which  beam  from  the  faces  of  the  childen  at  the  Kinder- 
gartens  when  they  are  asked  to  sing  something.  Then, 
too,  the  use  of  a  needle  and  thread  is  as  easily  learn  t  by 
à  boy  as  a  girl  ;  he  does  not  instinctively  feel  that  there 
is  anything  ridiculous  in  the  employment  of  sewing,  and 
the  accomplishment  is  sure  to  corne  in  usefullv  in  many 
ways.  Every  sailor  knows  something  about  it,  and  does 
not  think  himself  a  Miss  Molly  in  conséquence. 

One  of  the  best  things  a  young  man  can  be  indulged 
in  is  a  taste.  It  will  save  him  from  the  ennui  which  might 
drive  him  to  gambling  or  undesirable  Company.  Few 
boys  with  a  real  love  for  some  science  or  art  ever  corne 
to  much  harm.  The  intelligence  develop°d  in  a  child 
who  collects  spécimens  of  stone  or  birds  nests,  learns  to 
cnltivate  a  gardon,  or  to  carve  a  pièce  of  wood,  will  make 
him  a  better  man  of  business,  orhelphim  in  a  profession, 
as  the  case  may  be.  A  few  hyacinth  bulhs  to  nurse,  a 
fera  case  to  water,  some  flowers  to  arrange,  will  give  a 
feeling  of  home  even  to  adingy  London  lodging  ;  but  the 
love  of  flowers  like  many  othei  things,  must  be  learnt  in 
childhood.  Tastes  are  not,  as  a  rule,  exorbitantly  expen- 
sive ;  they  are  certainly  very  much  cheaper  than  vices- 
A  very  moderate  percentageof  an  income  judiciously  laid 
out  will  soon  secure  an  excellent  library.  It  is  surprising 
how  small  a  soin  will  suffice  for  the  purchase  of"  every 
standard  work  worth  having.  The  most  famous  private 
libraries  cost  their  owners  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  price  of  a  few  race  horses.  Pictures  judiciously 
selected  are  not  an  extravagance  to  those  who  can  afford 
them.  Any  collection  made  with  knowledge  and  love  of 
the  subject  is  almost  sure  to  be  worth  at  least  what  it 
cost.  The  time  occupied  in  collecting  is  in  many  instances 
rescued  from  being  employed  in  idleness  or  frivolity. — 
Saturday  Rcview. 


Success  iu  TcachiiiK. 


BY    J.    A.    COOPEU. 


Every  (cacher  desires  success.  It  can  be  had.  Will 
you  try  to  deserve  it  ?  If  so,  décide  in  your  own  mind 
what  success,  is  then  how  to  seek  it,  and  lastly  work  for 
it.  Success  is  obtaining  the  right  results.  In  teaching 
it  consists  in  making  the  pupils  know — in  leading  them 
to  love  study,  in  training  them  to  right  methods  of 
study,  in  forming  right  habits,  in  cultivating  their  tastes 
and  talents  judiciously. 

To  obtain  success  one  needs  knowledge  and  skill.  Ile 
needs  to  know  the  right  methods  of  work  and  hâve  skill 
iu  the  same. 

Avoid  ail  common  errors,  make  a  list  of  such  errors  as 
you  know  other  teachera  hâve,  make  a  list  of  your  own, 
and  avoid  them  ail.  Seek  perfection.  The  requisites  of 
a  good  school  are,  a  good  school  house,  a  good  teacher, 
and  good  scholars. 

You  can  keep  your  house  ueat,  quiet  and  well 
ventilated.  The  house  has  an  influence  on  the  school, 
keep  the  air  pure  and  the  rooms  neat. 

You  can  be  a  good  teacher.  Success  dépends  not  upon 
one  great  effort  but  upon  régulai-,  patient  and  faithful 
work.  Keepatit — "with  time  and  patience  the  mulberry 
leaf  becomea  satin." 

Go  to  school  in  season.  Call  school  at  the  right  time. 
Hâve  the  pupils  come  in  promptly  and  quietly.  Write 
out  your  order  of  exercises.  Arrange  your  programme 
as  well  you  can.  Carry  it  out  to  lin;  minute.  Consider 
it  as  necessary  for  you  to  follow  it  as  for  the  childn  n  to 
l'oHow  il.  Provide  enough  work  for  every  pupil.  Suppress 
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whispering.  Secure  the  co-operation  of  your  pupils. 
Lead  them  to  see  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  hâve  good 
order  and  a  good  school.  Require  hard  study  from  the 
pupils.  Lead  them  to  love  study.  Give  short  lessons. 
Assign  them  so  plainly  that  none  may  mistake  their 
lessons.  Hâve  the  lessons  wellstudied.  Require  clearness, 
promptness,  and  accuracy  in  recitation.  A  little  well 
known  is  of  a  great  value.  Let  not  "  how  much  hut  how 
well,"  be  your  motto.  Do  not  assist  the  pupils  much  at 
recitation."    Cultivate  their  self  reliance. 


Laughing  Chiltli-en. 

I 
Give  me  the  boy  or  girl  who  smiles  as  soon  as  the  first  j 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  glance  in  through  the  wiudow,  ' 
ga'y  happy,  and  kind.    Such  a  boy  will  be  fit  to  "  make  ; 
up "   into  a  man — at   least  when   contrasted  with  the 
sullen,  morose,  crabbed  fellow,  who  snaps  and  snarls  like  I 
asurly  cur,  orgrowls  andgrunts  like  an  untamed  hyena 
from  the  moment  he  opens  his  angry  eyes   till   lie   is 
confronted  "  by  his  breakfast.    Such  a  girl,  olher  things 
being  favorable,  will  be  good  material  to  aid  in  gladdening 
some  comfortable  home,  or  to  refîne    civilize,  tame  and  '■ 
humanize  a  rude  brother,  making  him  gentle,  affectionate  ; 
and  loveable.    It  is  a  feast  to  even  look  at  such  a  joy- 1 
inspiring  girl,  and  see  the  smiles  flowing,  so  to  speak,  | 
from  the  parted  lips,  displaying  a  set  of  clean.   well  ! 
brushed    teeth,   looking  almost    the  personiûcation   of 
beauty  and  goodness,  singing,  and  as  merry  as  the  birds,  \ 
and  wide-awake  birds,  that  commenced  their  morning 
concert  long  before  the  lazy  boy  dreamed  that  the  sun  ] 
was  approaching,  and  about  to  pour  a  whole  flood  of 
light  and  warmth  upon  the  earth.    Such  a  girl  is  like  a 
gentle  shower  to  the  parching  earth,   bestowiug  kind 
words,  sweet  smiles,  and  acts  of  mercy  to  ail  around  lier 
— the  joy  and  light  of  the  household. 


A  Day  in  the  Kimlcrgarleu  of  Fratiloin  Ilelsl, 
at  Nashua,  \ .  II. 

It  was  my  lot  a  week  or  two  ago  to  pass  a  day  in 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  and  while  there,  I 
improved  the  timeby  visiting  a  real  Frœbel  Kindergarten, 
a  thing  which  I  had  long  desired  to  do. 

The  foremost  educators  of  the  country  hâve  given  their 
sanction  to  Frœbel's  method  for  the  éducation  of  very 
little  children  ;  and  allhough  the  Kindergarten  is  well 
known  by  name,  it  is  still  quite  seldom  that  one  lias  the 
opportunity  in  tins  country  to  see  the  ideas  of  the  great 
German  educational  reformer  exemplified  by  a  well- 
trained  and  thoroughly  compétent  Kindergartener.  Many 
schools  bave  adopted  the  name  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  System,  and  their  teachers,  who  hâve  neither 
natural  capacity,  acquired  culture,  nor  proper  training, 
are  liable  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  bring  into 
disrepu  te  the  name  which  Frœbel  chose,  as  most  expres- 
sive of  bis  idea — Child's  Garden — a  garden  where  little 
children  are  the  plants  to  be  trained  and  nourished  under 
the  care  of  a  faithful  gardener. 

We  found  Miss  Held  in  a  spacious  room,  sunny  and 
cheerful,  the  floor  neatly  carpeted,  the  walls  adorned 
with  plants  and  vines  and  pleasant  pictures  of  happy 
children,  and  located  in  the  central  portion  of  the  city. 
She  was  surrounted  by  eighteen  or  twenty  little  children 
between  the  âges  of  three  and  seven,sitting  at  low  tables, 
the  stops  of  which  are  marked  offinto  square  inches. — 
In  their  midst  sat  Miss  Held,  thoroughly  mistress  of  the 


situation,  and  the  impersonation  of  good  sensé  and  good 
humor  combined.  Kind,  helpful,  earnest,  patient,  and 
devoted  to  lier  work,  she  quickly  wins  the  love  and 
confidence  of  the  children,  even  the  most  shy,  and  they 
ail  seemed  to  know  that  in  lier  they  had  a  very  dear 
friend. 

When  we  entered,  the  children  were  each  engaged  in 
forming  a  pretty  star  shaped  figure  upon  the  tables  in 
front  of  them,  with  colored  plane  tables  eut  into  squares 
and  variously  shaped  triangles.  In  this  work  they  were 
guided  by  Miss  Held,  who  told  them  where  to  place  each 
pièce.  Each  produced  the  same  figure  differing  incolor. 
Each  was  then  told  to  produce  such  a  figure  as  they 
might  choose,  using  ail  the  pièces,  and  the  resuit  was 
truly  wonderful  in  the  beauty  and  varietyof  the  différent 
combinations.  This  is  the  method  with  ail  the  occupa- 
tions :  first,  the  little  ones  are  led,  then  they  are  allowed 
to  go  alone.  Then  came  some  very  simple  and  easy 
exercises  in  drawing  upon  slates,  marked  off  in  squares 
like  the  blackboard,  from  which  they  copied  their  work. 
Then  each  made  such  picture  as  pleased  them  best.  In 
ail  their  work,  they  had  the  sympathy  and  encourage 
ment  of  Miss  Held,  praising  when  it  was  done  well,  and 
helping  on  those  who  needed  assistance. 

After  this  occupation  was  concluded,  folding  doors 
were  opened  into  a  room  still  larger,  also  sunny  and 
bright,  and  the  children  marched  in  to  the  music  of  a 
pretty  song,  in  which  ail  joined.  There  forhalf  an  hour 
a  séries  of  games  were  played,  uniting  singing,  simple 
gymnastics,  and  sport,  to  the  intense  delight  of  the 
participants,  and  the  by  no  means  slight  enjoyment  of 
the  lookers  on.  Thèse  gaines  ail  bave  a  meaning  and  an 
object,  and  are  arrangea  with  a  view  to  the  harmonious 
and  healthy  growth  of  the  child's  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  nature. 

Àfcer  a  short  lunch  the  occupations  were  resumed. 
When  they  first  gathered  around  the  tables,  it  seemed 
not  unlike  the  assembling  together  of  quite  a  number  of 
ladies  at  a  tea  party,  the  conversation  was  so  brisk  and 
sociable,  but  in  three  or  four  minutes  each  child  was 
intently  engaged  sewing  in  and  out  with  colored  worsteds. 
It  was  not  like  a  school,  there  was  no  répression,  no 
enforced  silence,  nofears  of  the  raw  hideor  the  teaçher's 
frown,  no  books,  no  punishments  ;  it  was  rallier  like  a 
cheerful  workshop  where  each  was  absorbed  in  his  work, 
notas  a  disagreeable  task,  bat  rather  as  a  delightful 
occupation.  Strict  silence  was  by  no  means  enjoined, 
and  if  aftera  few  minutes  of  employaient  a  happy  thouglit 
occurred  to  any  little  worker,  lie  was  encouraged  to  speak 
it  out,  and  when  any  one  was  pleased,  lie  was  allowed 
to  laugh,  While  the  rest  were  at  work,  it  occurred  lo 
one  bright  eyed  little  fellow  that  lie  would  like  to  recite 
a  verse  ;  leave  was  granted  and  we  undoubtedly  got  the 
benefit  of  his  last  exercise  at  the  Sunday  school.  A  little 
girl  followed  with  a  verse  that  was  evidently  original, 
and  none  the  less  interesting  for  that  ;  and  then  one 
volunteered  a  song.  The  charming  innocence  and 
uiiconscioussimplieitydisplayed  in  their  little  interludes, 
were  fascinating.  There  was  apparently  no  thouglit  of 
showing  off,  nothing  got  up  beforehand  for  the  occasion, 
but  they  were  spontaneous  outbursts  of  their  happy 
childish  natures,  mingled  with  an  évident  désire  to  do 
something  that  should  meet  with  the  approval  of  their 
friend,  Miss  Held.  Still  the  work  went  on  and  the 
beginning  of  very  pretty  designs  was  wrought  ont.  The 
cliildren  seemed  happy  but  not  boisterous,  attentive  to 
their  play-work,  but  not  stunned  into  stupid  apatliy.  It 
was  order,  and  such  order  as  seemed  the  outgrowth  of 
the  individual  will  of  each  child.  And  yet  they  had 
only  been  together  two  or  three  months  at  the  longest, 
and  most  of  them  a  much  less  time.     How  such  order 
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could  be  brought  out  of  the  chaos  that  must  hâve  existed 
on  the  first  day,  is  a  mystery  which  one  could  hope  to 
solve  only  after  fréquent  and  prolonged  visits. 

The  occupations  are  varied  every  day,  and  we  only 
regret  that  our  stay  was  too  short  to  permit  us  to  see  the 
"  Building  ",  "  Weaving  ",  "  Folding  ",  "  Peas  Work", 
"  Modelling  in  Clay  ",  aDd  other  works  which  they  do. 

We  visited  the  garden,  where  each  little  one  had  his 
separate  bed  in  which  lie  could  hoe  and  watch  the  growth 
of  his  products  to  his  heart's  content.  The  spot  was 
rnibowered  in  vines  and  several  varieties  of  tlowers,  yet 
remained  unharmed  by  the  early  frosts.  One  little  fellow 
raised  quite  a  supply  of  squashes  and  beets,  and  still 
another  had  obtained  a  wonderful  growth  of  tomatjes. 
A  real  garden  is  considered  quite  essential  to  tins  System 
of  éducation,  and  no  Kindergarten  is  considered  complète 
without  one. 

Frœbel  thought  éducation  should  begin  at  the  first 
moment  of  conscious  intelligence  in  the  mother's  arms  ; 
lie  established  schools  for  the  training  of  nurses,  and 
invented  the  Kindergarten  as  a  bridge  between  the 
nursery  and  the  school.  It  is  not  intended  to  supplant 
the  primary  school,  but  rainer  to  prépare  the  child  for 
it,  and  it  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  most  accom- 
plishcd  instructors,  that  those  who  bave  had  the  longest 
training  in  the  Kindergarten,  make  the  most  rapid  and 
satisfactory  progress  in  the  school. 

Tins  Kindergarten,  the  first  established  in  New 
Ilampshire,  owes  its  origin  to  the  active  exertions  of 
Henry  B.  Atherton,  Esq.,  who  lias  interested  the  people 
in  the  matter,  collected  the  pupils,  and  assumed  the 
entire  pecuniary  responsibility  of  its  management.  This 
lie  lias  done,  in  the  first  instance  1  lia t  his  own  children 
might  bave  the  advantage  of  such  instruction,  and  again, 
from  his  study  of  Frœbel's  educational  ideas,  becoming 
convinced  that  this  is  the  only  rational  plan  of  primary 
éducation,  he  thinks  the  surest  and  speediest  way  to 
secure  its  gênerai  adoption  is  to  dernonstrate  its  usefulness  j 
and  necessity  by  the  actual  working  of  a  well  conducted 
Kindergarten.  The  practical  illustration  of  the  "  new 
éducation  "  thus  ail'orded,  is  better  than  volumes  of  mère 
theoretical  discussion.  He  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  securing  the  co-operation  of  Fràulein  Anna  Held  who 
is  an  accomplished  Kindergartener.  A  native  of  Berlin, 
she  graduated  at  the  best  young  ladies'  school  in  that 
city,  and  having  become  interested  in  Frœbel's  method 
of  éducation,  she  went  through  a  course  of  instruction 
in  the  seminary  for  nurses,  established  at  Berlin  upon 
Frœbel's  plan  by  Lina  Morgenstern.  Subsequently  she 
attended  the  Kindergarten  Normal  school  in  the  same 
city,  where  she  passed  the  examination  and  received  her 
diploma  after  a  year's  course  of  study. — Miss  Held  bas 
travelled  cxtensively  in  (Jreat  Britair.  and  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  speaks  with  ease  both  Italian  and  French,  as 
well  as  English.  She  is  earnestly  devoted  to  lier  profes 
sion  and  lieartily  fond  of  little  children.  Being  au 
accomplished  musieian,  she  is  able  to  give  valuable 
instruction  in  music  to  the  little  ones.  We  noticed  that 
they  sang  several  simple  Germât)  songs  with  as  much 
reaainess  and  apparent  enjoyment  as  they  did  those  in 
their  mothei  tongue. 

The  Kindergarten  derelops  a  capacity  l'or  quiet  and 
clear  perception  of  form,  size,  eolor,  ami  sound  :  it  trains 
ail  the  sensés,  gives  skill  to  the  fingers,  health  to  the 
body,  cheerfulness  to  the  mind,  trains  the  moral  faculties, 
and  is  a  primary  sihool  for  design,  where  the  artistic 
tendencies  of  the  child  are  cherished  and  cultivated,  so 
as  materially  to  increase  the  means  for  his  future  useful 
ness  and  happiness.  Noue  of  bis  faculties  are  allowed  lo 
die  ont  through  disnse. 

I  believe  this  day's  visit  toa  Kindergarten  in  the  hearl 


of  New  England,  has  given  nie  a  clue  to  the  secret  of  the 
progress  and  power  of  thatgreat  European  nation,  which 
by  the  skillful  training  and  thorough  éducation  of  its 
soldiers,  its  men,  and  its  mothers,  has  been  enabled  lo 
set  a  watch  upon  the  Rhine,  to  foil  the  power  of  ignorance, 
and  to  take  a  foremost  stand  among  the  powers  of 
Christendoin. 

G.  L.  A. 


ITPO  ETEY 


<»l'0\viliy    t   |>. 

[From  Ml  Tlic  Year  Round.) 

Oh  to  keep  them  still  around  us,  baby  darlings  fresh  and  pure  ! 
"  Mother's"  smile  their  pleàsures  crowning,  "  mothers  "   kiss  Iheir 

[sorrows1  cure; 
Oh  to  tc< -< ■  i >  the  waxen  touches,  sunny  curls,  and  radiant  eyes, 
Patiering  feet,  and  eager  prattle — ail  young  life's  lost  Paradise  ! 

Oue  bright  head  above  t li •  ■  other,  liny  handsthat  clungond  clasped, 

Little  forais,  that  close  enfolding,  ail  ol'Love's  best  gifts  were  grasped, 
Sporling  in  the  Summer  sunshine,  glancing  round  the  Winter  hearth, 

Bidding  ail  the  bright  world  écho  with  their  fearless,  eareless  mirtli. 

Oh  to  keep  them  ;  how  1 1 1 « ■  >■  gladdened  ail  the  pntlis  from  day  to  day, 
What  gay  dreams  we  fashion&d  of  them,  as  in  rosy  sleep  they  lay  ; 
How  each  broken  word  was  welcomed,  how  each  slruggling  thoughl 

lailed, 

ailed  ! 


As  each  barque  went  lloating  seaward,  lovebedecked  ami 


[was  h 
fancy-sa 


Gliding  from  our  jealous  watching,  gliding  from  our  clinging  hold, 

Lo  !  the  brave  leaves  bloom  and  burgeon  ;  lo  !  the  shy,  sweel  buds 

[unfold  ; 
Fast  to  lip,  and  cheek,  and  tresses  steals  the  maiden's  bashfuljoj  ; 

Fast  the  l'rank,  Imbl  man's  assertion  tones  the  accents  or  the  boy. 

Neither  love  nor  longing  keops  theta  ;  soon  in  other  shape  than  ours 
Those  young  hands  will  seize  the  weapons,  build  their  castles,  plant 

[their  Dowers  ; 
Soon  a  fresher  hope  will  brightén  the  dear  eyes  we  trained  to  sce; 
Soon  a  closer  love  than  ours  in  thèse  wakening  hoarls  will  be. 

Su  it  is,  and  well  it  is  so  ;  l'ast  the  river  nears  the  main. 
Backwacd  yearnings  are  bu|  idle  ;  dawning  never  f;lows  again  ; 
Slow  a  inl  sure  the  distance  deepens,  slow  and  sure  the  links  are  rent  ; 
Let  us  pluek  our  Autumn  roses,  with  their  sober  bloom  content. 


OFFICLAL    NOTICES 


Ministry  oi'l'ubic  Instraetloa, 

A.PPOINTMENTS. 

SCHOOL  COMMKBIONEBS. 

His  Escellencj  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleasod,  by 
order  in  council,  of  the  29th  Julj  lasi.  and  invirtue  ofthe  powers 
conferred  on  hiui  by  the  l.'iGlh  clause  nfcliapl'T  l.i  nfllie  Consolidated 
Statu  tes  of  Lower  Canada,  lo  make  the  following  appointments  of 
school  commissioners,  t"  wil  : 

City  of  Québec,  catholic  François  Léon  Gauvreau,  Esq.,  continued 
IBce 

Citj  of  Québec  (protestant  the  revd.  Charles  Hamillon,  continued 
in  office,  in  virtueoftlio  powers  c  mferred  in  tbe Lieutenant-Governor 
bj  the  I7tli  clause,  of  chapter  16,  32  \  ictoria. 

i; i\    of  Yamaska,  Saint-François— Louis  Marie  Blondin, 

Etienne  Boucher,  Esquire,  deceased,  inssmuefa  iction   has 

taken  place  within  the  lime  Qxedby  law.  in  virtue  ofthe  power 
conferred  upon  the  Lieutenant-Governor  by  the  I8th  clause  of 
chaptci  15  ofthe  Consolidated  statut.-  of  Lower  Canada. 
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Gounty  of  Ottawa,  Hull.  for  the  catholics — Messrs.  Moïse  Daigneau, 
Moïse  Trudelle  and  Emeri  Perrin. 

For  the  protestants — Messrs.  Reuben  Perkins,  Ghristoplier  Wright 
and  William  Powley,  in  virtue  of  the  power  conferred  upon  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  by  the  38th  Victoria,  clause  82,  chapter  79,  and 
32  Victoria,  clause  17  and  1G. 

County  of  Pontiac,  Village  of  Shawville — Messrs.  Arthur  Lyon, 
James  Hodgins,  Edward  Hodgins,  Donald  McRea  and  J.  H  Slïaw, 
new  municipality. 

Gounty  of  Pontiac,  Village  of  Guyon — Messrs.  Wallon  Smith, 
Joseph  Amms,  WTilliara  Logue,  James  Kerivan  and  Henri  Porteous, 
new  municipality. 


By  order  in  council,  dated  the  Thirtieth  July  last. 

Gounty  of  Richelieu  amd  St.  Hyacinthe,  Saint-Louis — Messrs. 
Antoine  St.  Martin,  Jean  Godin,  Octave  Beaudreau,  Diogène 
Laplante  and  Joseph  Lagassé,  new  municipality. 

Gounty  of  Two-Mountains,  Saint-Hermas — M.  Benjamin  Beau- 
champ,  vice  Mr.  Ferdinand  Page,  whose  tenn  of  offieo  is  expired,  in 
as  much  as  no  élection  lias  taken  place  within  the  time  fixed  by  law. 

Gounty  of  Arthabaska,  Chester-East — Messrs.  François  Dupuis  dit 
Gilbert  and  Phidime  Noël,  continued  in  office,  in  as  much  as  no 
élection  lias  taken  place  within  the  time  fixed  by  law. 

County  of  Hochelaga,  Village  Delisle — The  Revd.  Franrois-Louis- 
Tancrède  Adam,  and  Messrs.  Joseph  Hilaire  Doré,  Edmond  Brown, 
Silfrid  Delisle  and  Michel  Vallée,  new  municipality. 

Gounty  of  Ottawa,  Ripon — lo.  Ferdinand  Deguire,  vice  Apollinaire 
Vallée,  gone  out  of  office;  2o.  M.  Octave  Chartrand,  continued  in 
office  ;  3o,  and  in  virtue  of  the  48th  clause  of  chaptor  15,  M.  François 
Brazeau,  vice  Maxime  Sabourin,  absent  from  the  municipality,  in  as 
much  as  no  élection  lias  taken  place  within  the  lime  lixed  by  law. 


His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council,  of  the  26th  August  last,  and  in  virtue  of  the  powers 
confeirjdon  himby  the  13Gth  clause  of  chapter  15  of  the  Consolidated 
Statutes  ofLower  Canada,  to  make  the  following  appointments  of 
school  commissioners,  and  trustées  to  wit  : 

County  of  Richelieu,  Sorel,  parish — M.  Pierre  Salvail,  vice  M.  Jean- 
Baptiste  Salvail. 

County  ofLaprairie,  Laprairie,  (village) — M  Hyacinthe  Sylvestre 
vice  M.  Médard  Bisaillon. 

County  of  Montmorency,  Saint-Féréol — MM.  Etienne  Giguère  and 
Jean  Huot,  of  river  des  Roches  range,  vice  Messrs.  Onésime  Bilodeau 
and  Thomas  Bolduc. 


SCHOOL   TRUSTEES. 

County  of  Ottawa,  Saint-Etienne  do  Chelsea,  Gardner  Ghurch, 
Esq.,  vice  John  Hudon,  gone  oui  of  office,  inasmuch  as  no  élection 
as  taken  place  within  the  time  fixed  by  law. 

Gountv  of  ShelTord,  Roxton  township — M.  Samuel  Davidson,  nice 
M.  G.  C.'Vosantford. 


The  Lieutenant-Governor  lias  been  pleased,  by  order  in  council. 
dated  the  9th  Instant,  and  in  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  on  hin: 
by  the  4>th  clause  of  chapter  15  of  the  consolidâtes  statuts  of 
Lower  Canada,  to  make  the  following  appointment  of  school  trustées, 
to  wit  : 

Gonntyof  Hochelaga,  Cote  des  Neiges — Mr.  John  Chilien,  continued 
in  office. 


ERECTION   OF   SCHOOL   MUNICIPALITIES. 

His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  lias  been  pleased,  by 
order  in  council  of  the  30th  of  July  last,  and  in  virtue  of  the  powers 
conferred  on  him  by  the  30th  "clause  of  chapter  lifteen  of  the 
Consolidated  statutes  of  Lower-Canada  : 

lo.  To  orect  into  a  distinct  school  municipality  the  new  parish  of 
Saint-Louis,  situate  partly  in  the  county  of  Saint-Hyacinthe,  with 
the  same  limite  as  those  assigned  to  it  by  a  proclamation  dated  the 
twentieth  day  of  April  last,  for  olher  civil  purposes. 

2o.  By  another  order  in  council  dated  the  29th  of  July  last,  to 
erect  into  a  distinct  school  municipality,  the  village  of  Guyon,  in  the 
county  of  Pontiac,  with  the  saine  limits  as  those  assigned"  to  it  as  a 
rural  municipality. 
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Report  of  the  lUinister  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
Province  of  Québec  for  the  Year  1872-73  aud 
in  part  for  the  Year  1S74. 

Québec,  20th  August,  1874. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Honorable  René  Edouard  Caron, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of  Québec. 

I  hâve  the  honor  to  submit  to  your  Excellency  my 
Report  upon  the  slate  of  Public  Instruction  in  this 
Province,  for  the  year  1872-73  and  part  of  the  year  1874. 

As  proved  by  the  statistical  tables  and  the  report  of  the 
school  inspectors,  the  progress  made  has  been  satisfactory 
enough.  The  number  of  schools  and  the  attendance  of 
children  hâve  increased,  at  least  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
population. 

The  schools  also  assume  each  year,  a  character  of 
more  gênerai  efiieiency.  The  reports  of  the  Inspectors, 
establish  that  in  nearly  ail  the  municipalities,  the 
majority  of  the  educational  institutions  yield  very 
satisfactory  results,  and  that  only  in  a  few  cases  does 
there  remain  anything  to  be  desired. 

The  number  of  mode]  schools  and  académies  for  boys 
and  for  girls  is  augmenting  considerably  every  year.  I 
made  it  my  tluty  to  examine  very  carefully  ail  the  reports 
of  such  institutions,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
found  them  very  satisfactory.  Several  of  them  however 
are  not  what  they  onght  to  be,  and  bear  a  name  unwar 
ranted  by  the  éducation  they  impart.  Under  such 
circumstances  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  strike  them  où 
the  list  of  grants,  voted  in  favor  of  superior  éducation, 
and  to  warn  others,  that  they  would  hâve  to  conform 
to  the  required  standard  in  this  respect.  At  its  last 
meeting,  moreover,  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  had 
under  its  considération  this  important  question  and 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  to  name  a  certain  number  of  spécial 
visitors  charged  with  the  duty  of  carefully  inspecting 
such  schools  and  in  fact  ail  the  superior  éducation  il 
institutions,  and  to  return  to  the  department  a  detailed 
report  upon  the  results  of  their  inspection,  so  that  in 
future  the  allotment  of  the  grant,  might  be  made,  upon 
a  more  équitable  basis. 

The  branches  which  appear  to  me  to  be  neglected  are, 
book-keeping,  geography  and  the  history  of  Canada.  To 
attach  our  children  to  their  native  soil,  it  is  requisite  to 
teach  them  its  history,  to  let  them  know  that  though  still 
young  and  sparsely  settled,  Canada  possesses  a  past 
record  which  might  do  honor  to  the  oldest  and  most 
populous  nation.  It  is  also  désirable  to  give  them  "an 
idea  of  the  varions  phases  through  which  the  wojk  of 
our  organization  has  successfully  passed,  and  of  the 
constitution  under  which  we  actually  live.  In  a  consti 
tutional  country,  where  the  people  show  so  largely  in  the 
administration  of  public  affaire,  it  is  essential  that  each 
individual  should  know  somewhat  of  the  opérations  of 
the  government  which  rules  over  them  ;  and  it  is  at 
school  that  lie  must  at  the  outset,acquire  thèse  elementary 
notions  which  later  on,  will  imbue  him  with  the  désire 
to  further  initiate  himself  into  the  knowiedge  of  his 
rights  and  dulies  as  a  citizen. 

Another  and  not  less  serions  defect  which  I  hâve 
noticed  in  the  majority  of  our  schools,  is  the  complète 
absence  of  ail  agricultural  instruction.  I  can  readily 
understand  that  a  school  master  or  mistress  cannot  give 
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a  regular  course  of  instruction  upon  agriculture  in  his 
or  lier  school  ;  but  I  believe  they  could  impart  some 
notions  on  the  subject  with  ;idvantage.  If  in  tins  connec- 
tion \ve  could  only  succeed  in  impressing  children  with 
the  fait,  that  agriculture  far  f roui  being  a  routine  opéra 
lion,  is  an  art,  a  real  science,  and  that  it  is  through  their 
ignorance  of  this  science  that  our  farmers  hâve  been 
obliged  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  their  once  fertile  lands, 
languishing  year  after  year  under  their  eyes  and  iapidly 
becoming  improductive,  \ve  should  already  secure 
handsome  results,  as  \ve  should  awaken  thereby  in  the 
minds  of  our  children,  the  désire  to  do  better  in  this 
particular  than  their  predecessors. 

I  therefore  deemed  it  my  duty  to  make  the  use  obliga 
tory  in  ail  schools  of  Dr.  Larue's  "  Petit  Manuel  d'agri- 
culture "  and  in  conséquence  addressed  the  following 
circular  to  ail  school  cotnmissioners. 

Ministrv  of  Public  Instruction,  1 
Québec,  this  I2th.  Dec.  1873.  \ 

Gentlemen, — Considering  that  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  some  notions  of  agriculture  should  be 
imparted  in  our  schools,  I  désire  that  you  should 
introduce  into  tlieni  Dr.  Larue's  "  Petit  Manuel  d'agri- 
culture "  and  that  ail  the  pupils  should  be  provided  with 
this  abiidgment  the  moment  they  are  able  to  read  it. 
The  master  or  mistress  should  not  content  themselves 
with  ils  perusal,  but  should  comment  upon  it,  as  much 
as  possible,  and  see  that  ail  the  children  become  well 
acquainted  with  ils  contents. 

If  you  send  to  the  department  for  the  number  of  copies 
von  require,  I  will  see  that  the  same  are  forwarded. 
I  hâve  the  honor  to  be, 
Gentlemen, 

Your  obt.  servt. 

Gédéon  Ouimet. 

I  also  issued  instructions  to  the  school  inspectors,  to 
conclusively  assure  themselves  on  the  occasions  of  their 
visits,  whether  the  recommendations  of  this  circular  were 
conformed  to,  and  also  very  specially  to  examine,  the 
children  on  this  head  in  order  to  ascertain  if  they  well 
understood  the  "  Petit  Manuel." 

edi.cational  establishments  for  young  giiils. 

Many  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  the  cause  of 
éducation,  hâve  often  remarked  to  me  that  the  system  of 
leaching  in  our  institutions  for  girls,  is  open  to  objection, 
and  does  not  respond  to  our  state  of  society.  1  therefore 
made  it  my  duty  to  examine  the  report  sent  in  by  such 
establishments.  I  hâve  only  to  pay  tribute  to  the  zeal 
and  abilily  which  are  to  be  met  with,  in  institutions 
managed  by  nnns  ;  but  I  think  that  their  system  ofstudy 
is  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  as  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  teaching  staff  of  such  institutions  are  only 
actuated  by  the  désire  to  produce  the  greatest  good 
possible,  I  "deem  it  my  duty  to  address  to  them.  the 
following  observations. 

The  instruction  imparted  in  such  com  muni  lies  is  not 
suiRcieiitly  practical.  Too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
teaching  of  thinga  which  arc  purely  of  an  ornamental 
nature  to  the  injury  of  useful  Knowledge.  Young  girls 
acquire  thereby,  tastes  and  habits  ordinarily  above  their 
social  status,  wliich  they  are  not  afterwardsin  a  position 
to  satisfy.  Henri'  two  déplorable  results,  a  diseneliant- 
ment  in  the  first  place  which  affeets  their  moral  system, 
and  engenders  in  the  next  place  a  disproportion  between 
revenue  and  expenditure,  growing  each  day  more 
apparent,  and  which  begins  by  straitening  their  means 
and  invariably  ends  by  openinj:  the  door  to  thaï  domeslic 
sore  which  we  rail  hardsnip. 


Book-keeping  is  seldom  or  never  taught,  how  then  can 
you  expect  that  a  girl,  when  married,  can  ever  keep  an 
àccount  of  lier  household  affairs  and  hâve  order  or 
economy  in  the  management  of  the  house.  AU  the  pupils 
when  sufficiently  advanced  in  arithmetic  should  be 
taught  book-keeping,  in  as  simple  a  form  as  possible,  so 
that  they  may  hereafter  be  in  a  position  to  keep  a  correct 
account  of  the  expenses  of  the  house. 

I  also  obseive  that  domeslic  economy  is  not  taught  in 
thèse  institutions,  which,  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the 
important  points  in  the  éducation  of  a  woman,  no  matter 
what  position  she  may  occupy  hereafter.  The  wife  is  the 
cause  of  either  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  house.  If 
she  is  economical  and  orderly,  lier  home  will  certainly 
be  happy,  but  on  the  other  hand  if  she  cannot  limit  her 
expenses  within  h°r  means,  she  willdestroy  the  comforts 
of  lier  house  some  day  or  other.  Itis  therefore  important 
to  impress  thèse  truths  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  pupil, 
and  at  the  same  time  lay  down  rules  which  will  hère  after 
assist  and  guide  her  in  the  management  of  her  house. 
It  is  not  enough  to  know  how  to  keep  a  drawing  room, 
but  she  must  aiso  know  how  to  conduct  the  whole 
household.  While  learning  to  sew,  she  should  be  also 
taught  to  eut  out  cloching,  such  instruction  would  later 
•aid  lier  family  affairs,  and  the  practiceof  it  would  render 
them  more  complète  and  efficient.  I  make  those  remarks 
because  I  believe  them  to  be  of  vital  importance  to 
society,  especially  in  our  présent  manner  of  living.  The 
necessaries  oflife  hâve  become  so  expensive  that  in  the 
future  women  must  rely  upon  themselves  for  the  making 
of  many  things  which  were  formerly  doue  by  strangers. 

Woman  throughout  ail  time  lias  played  an  important 
rôle  in  society,  by  the  influence  she  exercises  on  the 
family  circle.  *  It  is  therefore  essential  that  the  chief 
teacher  of  the  family  should  herself  cultivate  a  life  of 
order  and  economy,  indispensable  in  every  thing  of 
whatever  nature. 

COLLEGES. 

I  now  corne  to  the  subject  of  collèges  in  référence  to 
which  I  also  wish  to  make  some  remarks 

I  am  of  opinion  in  the  first  place,  that  the  expense  of 
boardingis  far  below  what  it  should  be  considering  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  things  most  necessary.  The  prier 
of  boarding  should  be  raised  :  the  public  aud  the  collèges 
will  equally  benefit  thereby.  This  will  not  prevent  in 
any  way  tlïe  réception  at  reduced  rates,  of  less  fortunate 
students  whose  superior  talents  give  promise  of  their 
becoming  later,  useful  men  to  their  country;  for  it  is  not 
a  benefit  to  society,  especially  in  a  young  country  like 
ours,  to  facilitate  too  much  the  entry  into  institutions 
of  superior  éducation.  A  large  number  of  young  men 
are  thus  placed  in  a  position  for  which  they  were  never 
intended,  and  who  after  a  course  of  classical  studies, 
if  their  qualifications  or  circumstances  do  not  per- 
mit them  to  adopt  a  libéral  profession,  find  themselves 
unfitted  for  any  career  ;  those  only  who  bave  had  such 
an  expérience  can  know  ail  the  disappointinenls 
and  troubles  which  await  a  young  man  thus  placed  in  a 
false  position  upon  his  entry  into  the  real  troubles  of  life. 
The  knowledge  which  he  lias  acquired,  only  makea  him 
leel  the  more  bitterly,  that  lie  has  made  a  wrong  choice. 
If  lie  wishes  togain  liis  livelihood,  lie  must  again  begin 
to  study  at  an  âge  when  those  who  bave  been  more 
pratically  taught  bave  already  secured  independence. 

Often  before  hâve  I  thus  thought,  but  since  I  bave 
undertaken  the  control  of  the  department  of  public 
instruction  in  this  ProTince,  thèse  thoughts  bave  assunu  d 
greater  importance.  The  question,  therefore,  is  whether 
il  be  possible,  to  introduce  into  our  system   ni'  collégiale 
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studies,  certain  urgent  modifications,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  new  state  of  affaire  since  contederatiou.  Our 
présent  needs  are  not  as  heretofore,  and  require  différent 
administration.  France,  England  and  several  other 
counlries  of  Europe  are  occupied  with  this  question  and 
hâve  already  introduced  changes  into  the  old  system, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  altered  state  of  society  and  by 
the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  times,  iu  science, 
arts  and  manufactures.  We  want  more  practical 
instruction,  we  cannot  repeat  this  too  often. 

What  is  particularly  needed,  in  our  Province  is,  1 
think,  a  necessary  reform,  whereby  a  great  service  would 
be  rendered  to  society  :  that  is  to  compel  ail  collegiate 
students  to  tfollow  a  commercial  or  académie  course, 
whatever  narae  it  may  be  called,  before  commencing  the 
classical  course.  This  course  should  comprise  instruction 
in  the  englishand  french  languages,  so  that  the  students 
may  be  able  to  read  and  write  the  two  languages,  with 
ease  and  correetness  ;  arithmetic  in  ail  its  branches,  book- 
keeping;  the  éléments  of  gênerai  history,  by  oral  lessons 
with  remarks,  following  somewhat  a  similar  plan  to  the 
discours  sur  l'histoire  universelle  by  Bossuet,  and  in 
addition,  giving  an  idea  of  each  nation  of  each 
empire,  which  hâve  succeeded  each  other,  with  their 
intluence  on  the  progress  of  civilization  ;  the  éléments  of 
geometry,  lineal  drawing  ;  agriculture  and  instruction  in 
political  and  domestic  economy  : 

This  course  should  occupy  three  years,  supposing  that 
the  students  entered  with  knowledge  obtained  in  a  good 
primary  school. 

Afterwards  would  commence  the  long  course  which 
would  be  completed  in  seven  or  eight  years,  theordinary 
time.  The  student  would  benefit  more  thereby,  inasmueii 
as  his  judgment  could  be  better  formed  and  he  would  in 
a  measure  be  more  inclined  to  study. 

At  first  it  would  be  dimcult  to  procure  compétent 
professors,  but  I  think  with  good-will  and  persévérance, 
this  dimeulty  would  soon  be  overcome. 

After  following  such  a  course,  every  young  man  could 
adopt  with  advantage  any  careerwhatever,  and  even  if  he 
had  followed  only  a  commercial  course,  he  would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  earn  his  livelihood  than  those  who 
make  a  complète  course  of  classic  studies  asis  now  done, 
and  who  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  study  a  libéral 
profession.  He  might  be  four  or  five  years  younger,  and 
consequently  could  without  inconvenience  become  an 
apprentice  to  any  science,  art,  or  industry  whatever,  an 
apprenticeship  which  âge  would  render  dilficult,  if  not 
impossible,  after  a  classical  course  of  seven  or  eight 
years 

I  could  enlarge  upon  thèse  advantages,  but  the 
preceding  remarbs  will  suffiee  to  show  that  there  is 
great  need  of  reform  ;  and  as  ail  our  collèges  are  under 
direction  of  those  who  make  itawork  ofcharity,  dévotion 
and  sacrifice,  I  do  not  douht  lhat  thèse  men  will  give  ail 
their  energy  to  modifications,  recognized  as  useful,  as 
soon  as  they  see  the  greater  of  amount  good  that  will 
accrue  therefrom. 

SCHOOLS    OF   APPLIED   SCIENCE. 

1  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  1  liât  I  hâve  at  last, 
established  a  school  of  applied  science  in  arts,  or  rather 
a  regular  polytechnic  school,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
programme  of  instruction  received  by  the  students.  The 
academy  which  the  catholic  school  commissioners  of 
Montréal  hâve  removed  into  the  magnificent  building, 
known  as  the  Plateau  school  had,  already  done  a  great 
deal  in  the  interest  of  you'.h  ;  its  promoters  bave  crowned 
their  work  by  offering  the  use  of  their  new  building  and 
the  assistance  of  their  Professors. 


I  accordingly  entered  into  communication  with  the 
school  commissioners  and  concluded  with  them  an 
arrangement,  which  was  notified  by  the  following  order 
in  council,  dated  2Gth  november  1873. 

"  No  397.  The  Honorable  Minister  of  Public  lntruction 
"  in  his  report  dated  the  24th  November  instant  (1873), 
"  sets  forth  that  he  lias  enterered  into  communication 
"  with  the  catholic  school  commissioners  of  the  city  of 
"  Montréal,  on  the  subject  of  establishing  classes  of 
"  applied  science  in  arts,  in  their  commercial  academy 
"  at  the  Plateau. 

"  Thatthese  gentlemen mentioned  the  conditions undei- 
"  which  they  would  be  disposed  to  open  this  class,  also  a 
"  programme  of  the  diflerent  branches  of  instruction 
"  which  would  be  taught  there. 

"  The  honorable,  minister  submits  with  his  report,  a 
"  copy  of  the  propositions  made  by  the  commissionners 
■'  and  a  programme  of  the  studies  they  wish  to  follow,  to 
"  insure  to  the  new  course  ail  désirable  efficiency. 

"Thèse  propositions,as  to  the  ûnancial  question, contain 
"  a  demand  for  a  grant  of  three  thousand  dollars  (83000) 
"  to  be  applied  to  the  payaient  of  professors  and  for 
"  apparatus,  instruments,  etc. 

"  The  Honorable  Minister  remarks  that  the  funds 
"  disposable  for  tliis  object,  at  présent  in  deposit  in  the 
"  National  Bank,  amounts  to  thirteen  thousand  three 
"  hundred  and  ninety  three  dollars  and  thirty  one 
"  cents  (813,393.31.1 

"  The  Honorable  Minister  thereforej  recominend 
"  that  a  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  (83000)  be 
"  taken  from  this  fund  and  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
"  the  necessary  material,  and  that  the  sum  required  for 
"  the  salaries  o.^professors,  towit  the  sum  oftwo  thousand 
"  five  hundred  dollars  (82500)  be  taken  from  the  fund 
"  for  superior  éducation,  and  as  to  the  five  hundred 
"  dollars  (500)  required  for  the  keeping  in  repair  of 
"  instruments  and  for  the  chemical  laboratory,  he 
"proposes  that  it  be  taken  from  the  sum  anuually 
"  carried  over  the  balance  of  deposit. 

"  The  honorable  minister,  lias  examined  the  programme 
"  of  studies,  which  appears  to  him  to  meet  ail  the 
"  requirements  necessary  to  render  the  academy  at 
"  Plateau  an  eminently  useful  institution,  and  so  much 
"  the  more  to  be  prized  as  no  such  institution  exists, 
"  among  the  French  Canadian  population. 

"  The  Houorable  Minister  adds,  that  the  want  of  a 
"  scholastic  institution  of  this  nature  is  felt,  and  that  now 
"  more  than  ever  it  is  necessary  to  train  men,  whose 
"  practical  éducation  would  render  them  capable  of 
"  undertaking  the  direction  and  management  of  mines 
"  and  many  manufactures  of  the  présent  day,  and  of 
"  acting  as  engineers,  or  directors  of  our  many  lines  of 
"  railway. 

"  The  Honorable  Minister  favorably  recommends,  the 
"  above  proposed  plan,  and  hopes  that  the  council  will 
"  approve  of  it,  and  place  the  necessary  funds  at  his 
"  disposai." 

"  The  Lieutenant  Governor  in  council  on  the  same  day 
"  approved  the  foregoing  report." 

I  consider  the  establishment  of  this  school  as  agréât 
step  towards  progress.  We  ,can  now,  with  the  aid  of 
this  institution  educate  engineers,  mineralogists,  and  in 
fact,  fit  men  for  ail  kinds  of  industries. 

There  is  a  new  opening  for  our  youth  in  the  field  of 
action  hitherto  so  restricted.  What  gives  it  the  highest 
importance,  are  the  extensive  railways  now  in  opération, 
those  being  built  and  those  in  projection,  the  richness  of 
our  minerai  lands,  the  exploring  of  which  is  being 
conducted  on  an  imnie.ise  scale,  in  fact  the  new  industries 
which  rise  up  on  ail  sides  and  which  cannot  fail  of  being 
increased  when  we  bave  compétent  men  to  bring  ont 
their  value  and  to  direct  Ihem. 
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I  cannot  make  this  school  better  knowo,  than  to  give 
the  programme  of  the  courses  laid  out,  and  which  are 
those  of  a  regular  polytechnic  school. 


Project  of  a  scientific  and  industrial  course  to  bc  introduced 
al  the  catholic  commercial  academy  al  Montréal,  présentée 
to  the  school  commissioners  of  that  city. 

GENERAL    PLAN    OF   THE    SCIENTIFIC     AND    INDUSTRIAL    COURSE. 

The  studies  of  this  course  hâve  in  view,  to  give  to  (lie 
young,  a  solid  éducation,  substantially  and  essentially 
practical  in  ail  branches.  It  will  open  to  them  the 
varions  professions  or  branches  of  the  professions  herein 
aller  enumerated  and,  will  give  to  the  country,  practical 
mm  necessary  for  the  promoting  and  carrying  on  of 
manufactories. 

Thèse  studies,  we  repeat,  will  not  be  merely  theoretical 
but  above  ail,  practical,  the  chief  end  will  be,  not  to 
produce  leamcd  mon,  properly  speaking,  but  spécial  men 
havinga  perfect  knowledge  of  spécial  branches.  When 
one  takes  into  considération  the  vast  colonial  enterprises, 
roads,  canals  and  railways  now  building,  or  in  working 
order,  and  the  numberof  young  peopleemployed  or  to  be 
employed  in  thèse  great"  companies  ;  when  one  thinks 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  first  are  recruited  from 
strangers,  one  becomes  convinced  that  in  opening  such  a 
school,  one  opens  to  them  a  means  of  advancement. 

The  scientific  and  industrial  course  will  comprise  the 
following  branches  under  the  title  of 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

\st.  tiraurh. 

Will  form  :  G'eometricians,  surveyors,  architects,  rail- 
way  engineers.  canal  engineers,  engineers  of  roads,  cause- 
ways,  contractera  and  builders  in  masonry,  carpenter  and 
joinerwork,  etc.  Assistant  Geometricians,  Draughtsmen 
in  cadastre  offices,  of  railways,  of  public  works,  etc. 
Employés  on  railways,  roads  and  bridges  and  large 
undertâkings,  etc. 

Draughting  plans,levelling,laying  out  roads,valuatious, 
excavation  and  embankments,  tunnelling,  placing  rails, 
stations,  road  metalling,  gênerai  considerations,examining 
materials,  calculation  of  résistance,  duration  of  rails, 
bridges,  locomotives,  rolling  stock,  etc.,  caleulations  on 
the  direction  of  roads,  exploring  staff,  studied  on  A  ne- 
rican  and  European  roads. 

Public  works,  works  of  art,  constructions  of  factories, 
mills.  large  workshops,  suspension  and  tubular  bridges  ; 
hydraulics,  aqueducts,  marine  works,  dams,  piles  and 
culvertsin  bridging,  mortar,  harbordeepening,  torpedoes, 
sub-marine  cables. 

Cadastre,  geographical  and  meteorological  explorations, 
défensive  works,  range  of  artilery,  marine  construction, 
coasting. 

House  building,  wood  and  stone  cutting,  carpenter 
work,  scarfing,  e.xterior  and  interior  décorations. 

Designing,  spécification    and   building   calculation    on 

the  résistant  force  of  materials  used,  columns  of  stoue. 

métal  and  wood,  fouudations,  métal  framing,  roofing,&c. 

Geometrical   and  topographical  drawing,  architectural 

and  ornamental  drawing. 

MINES  AND  HETALLUnGV. 

%nd.  bianch. 

Will  form  :  Mineralogists,  geologists,  mining  engineers. 
founilry  and  workshop  o versée rs,  chemists,  analysers  of 
ores,  mechanics,  working  mines  and  quarries.  Employées 


in  large  workshop,  ironworks,  in  factories  of  Bessemer 
steel,  laminated  iron,  rails,  &C. 

Chemical  analysis,  ofstones,  minerais,  ores  assay  of 
ores,  analysis,  metallurgical  products. 

Mining,  working  of  mines  aud  quarries,  machinery 
emploved  therein  :  windlasses,  exhausting  pumps,  venti- 
lation, consolidation,  of  arches,  mines,  ores,  quarries. 
wells,  artesian  wells,  drilling. 

Marbles,  building  stone,  lime  and  limestoue,  sandstone 
and  granité,  plaster,coal,peat,  browncoal,  ebarcoal,  rock- 
salt  (extraction  and  préparation  of  thèse  materials.) 

Extraction  of  iron,  its  ores,  ironworks,  tapping  thecast, 
foundries,  moulding,  melting,  tapping,  refining  and 
puddling,  shingling  and  laminating,  commou  cemented. 
cast  and  puddled,  Bessemer,  laminated  steel,  sheet  iron, 
iron  wire,  rails,  tin,  galvanized  or  zinced  iron. 

Study  of  ores  and  extraction  of  copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc, 
gold,  silver,  mercury,  and  aluminium. 

Manufactures  of  brass,  tapping  melted  brass,  leaden 
pipes,  zinc  in  leaves,  plating,  zincing,  coppellation,  various 

alloys. 

Tosay  when  the  working  of  a  mine,  &c,  would  be 
advantageous  or  not,  to  establish  the  proximity  of  coal 
mines  to  navigable  waters,  foreign  compétition,  works- 
manship,  establishment  of  iron  works  and  foundries. 

MACHINERV  AND    WOHKING  OF  METALS. 

3rrf.  branch. 

Will  form  :  Machinists,  mechanical   engineers,   work, 

shop  ?-nd  studio  overseers,  machine  builders,  instruments- 

of  précision,   telegraph   instruments,  bronzes,— locomo 

tives,  steamboat  engineers,  draughtsmen  in  machine  aud 

locomotives  shops,  and  in  store  department   of  railways. 

employées  in  large  workshops,   foundries,  gas  works, 

water-works,  Sic. 

Mechanical  drawing,  divers  machinery  :  levers,  mclined 

planes,  pullevs,  windlasses,  derrichs.  cnpstans,  wheels,cog 

wheels,    geaV    catching,     bevelled    wheels,    excentrics, 

transmission  and  changing  machinery,  clocks. 

Motive  power,  hydraulic  rams,  paddle  wheels.  turbine 
wheels,  force  pumps,  steam  pumps,  rotatory  aud  centri- 
fugal  force  pumps,  drainage  pumps,  waler  and  wind 
mills,  bot  air  machines. 

Steam  engines,  détails  thereof,  boilers,  tubular  boilers, 
safety  valves,  cylinders,  pistons,  slides,  high  and  low 
pressure  with  and  without  condensation.  Ily  wheels. 
regulators,  fixed  engines,  fixed  cylinder.  raoveable  cylin- 
der  moveable  engines,  locomotives,  différent  Systems. 
screens,  complète  study  of  machinery, calculation,of  parts. 

Steam  horse,  duration  of  machinery,   resisting   power 

results. 

Preparatory  industries,  working  in  metals,  steel, 
différent  tempera,  temper  of  brass,  machine  building,  liât 
and  round  parts,  turning  lathes, planing  machines,  boring 
machines,  filera  vice,  etc.,  straight,  circulai'  and  ribbon 
saws,  brazier  ware,  iron  ami  luass,  boilers,  iron  mongery. 
nail,  files  saws,  etc.,  locks,  cultery,  sworda  aud  sideai 


cannons,  mortars,  guns,cannon  and  bellcasting,  drilling, 
impleménts  ni'  husbandry. 

Iron  frame  work,  suspension  bridges,  water  pipes, 
coining.  Musical  instruments,  astronomical  instruments, 
scientific  apparatus,  bronzes  of  art  and  [nrniture,  linesof 
art,  art  castings. 

Saw-mills,  spinning  factories,  floUr  mills.  sewing 
machines,  agricultural  impleménts. 

Calculation  on  the  rosi  and  duration  of  -une.  spécifi- 
cations and  designs. 


Will    form 


VARIOUS    r  A.  U'S.  PR0D1  CTS. 

Alh.  branch. 
agriculturists,   chemists   and 


druggists, 
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tradesmen,  traders  and  merchants,  foremen  of  workshops, 
and  overseers  of  cotton,  paper,  soap,  candie,  and  dying 
factories,  of  glass  flowing  and  sugar  works.  Distillers, 
draughtsmen,  engravers  and  lithographers,  sculptors. 
Employées  in  those  various  occupations.  Youths  inten- 
ding  to  study  medicine,  naturalists,  etc. 

Botany,  mineralogy,  agriculture,  analysis  of  soils  and 
lands,  manures,  guano.  Inorganic  chemistry.  Chemical 
analyse. 

Preparatory  trades.  Chemical  products.  Disinfectants. 
Matéria  medica.  Sulphur,  powder,  sulferic,  nitric  and 
chloridric  acids.  Farinaceous  compounds,  starch,  soda, 
potash,  oilsandsoaps,  lightning,  candies,  stéarine  candies, 
gas,  gas  works,  matches,  vegatable  and  minerai  oils, 
electric  light.  combustibles,  coal,  wood  peat,  &c.  Préser- 
vation of  wood,  dressing  skins,  leather,  tannitig,  currying. 
Leather  dressing,chamois  leather,  gélatine,  glue,  dyeing 
materials,  india  rubber,  gutta-percha,  vulcanizing. 

Procelaine  making,  delf  and  pottery,  plain  and 
glazed,  bricks,  glass  and  cryslals,  looking  glasses, 
window frames,  bottles  anddrinkingglasses,lime,  cément, 
mortar. 

Provisions  :  Mill  products,  flour,  bread  paste,  sugar 
making  and  reûning,  cane  sugar,  beet  root  sugar,  maple 
sugar,  confectionery,  chocolaté,  tea,coffee,  butter,  cheese, 
préserve-!  méats,  salting  fish,  adultération,  analysis  with 
microscope  and  reactives,  liquors,  wiue,  béer,  cider, 
brandy,  syrups,  vinegar,  distilleries. 

Clothing  :  Silk,  flax,  hemp,  cotton  and  wool  spinning. 
fabrication  ofstuffs,  corded,  fancy  and  plain  stu.Ts,velvets, 
calicoes,  quilted  stuffs,  glazed  calicoes,muslins,  sarsanets 
&c,  laces,  tulle,  embroidery,  hosiery,  dyes, -bleaching, 
printing  and  preparing  tissues,  cloth  making,  tailoriag, 
bat  making,  shoemaking  and  glove  making. 

Manufacture  of.pins,  needles,  buttons,  brushes  and 
combs,  jewellery,  platcd  ware. 

Paper,  stationary,  pasteboard,  metallic  pens,  pencils. 

Printing,  typography  :  type,  composing,  printing, 
stéréotype,  engravieg  and  lithography,  mezzotint,  book- 
binding. 

Manufacture  of  coloredpaper,cabinetmaking,sculpture, 
photographv,  artistic  drawing,  telegraphing. 

Commerclal-products  of  tins  source. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  MECHANICAL  COURSE 

will  comprise  Ihree  years' study.  (If  il  is  thought  proper, 
the  third  year  may  bc  optional,  but  then  the  students 
leaving  will  hâve  inade  only  llicorelic  and  gênerai 
studies).  The  folloiving  list  conlains  the  subjcct  of  the 
course,  without  regard  to  classification. 

Jfai/iemaïiçs— Algebra,  Plane  geometry.  Trigononietry 
analytical  and  spécial  geometry. 

Applied  Geometry.— Surveying,  drawing  up  plans,  use 
of  chain,  square,  compass,  graphometer,  graphical  opéra 
lions,  levelling.  Topographical  and  hydrographie  opéra 
lions.  Geometry  applied  to  underground  works,  loads, 
canaïs,  railroads  tunnels. 

Physical  Science.— Physics,  fluids  and  solids,  hydre 
statics,  acoustics  optics,  beat,  electricity,  gtavhation, 
astronomy  meteorology. 

ipplied  Chemistry.— Organic  and  inorganic  chemistry, 
analysis,  combustibles  and  light,  chemical  properties  of 
building  materials,  of  sugars,  spirits,  farinaceous  subs- 
tances, provisions  and  textile  materials,  etc.  Spécial 
occupations,  metallurgy,  iron  works,  combustibles,special 
metallurgy.  . 

Applied  Physics  and  Mechamcs. — bolids,  lnction,  statics. 
Hydraulic  machines.  Motive  power  :  by  action  of  water, 
air  steam  and  electricity.  Constructingand  placing  same, 


drawings  and  spécifications,  spécial  machines.  Buildings  : 
stability,  architecture,  draughting  and  plans.  Mines, 
boring  and  wells,  gatleries,  ventilation,  préparation  and 
working  of  ores, drainage. 

Drairing. — Linear,  architectural,  topographical  and 
mechanical  drawing.  Projection,  scales,  sections.  Shade 
and  penumbra,  structures,  perspective,  cutting  of  stones 
and  wood,  working  of  metals,  drilling  and  vices, 
ornamental  drawing,  drawing  lieads  and  landscapes. 
Modelling. 

Literary. — French  and  English  literature,  philosophy, 
political  economy,  history,  religions  instruction. 

lo.  The  studeutwishing  tofollow  the  mechanical  course 
must,  before  admission,  passa  sa  tisfactory  examination  on 
the  subjects  enumerated  above.  (N.  B.  The  study  of  thèse 
is  comprised  in  the  programme  on  the  2nd  year  of  the 
commercial  course.  At  that  stage  the  studies  are  divided 
into  two  courses,  in  one  is  followed  commercial  studies, 
and  in  the  other  is  commenced  the  scienlific  course.) 

The  examination  for  admission  will  be,  on  thefollowing 
subjects  (forming  programme  of  the  2nd  year  of  tbe 
commercial  course)  :  English  and  French  literature, 
(history  social  economy.)  Arithmetic  (J.  H.  Sangster) 
complète.  Algebra  (Christian  Brothers)  to  équations  of 
the  2nd  degree.  Geometry  (Chistian  Brothers)  as  far  as 
snrveying.  That  is  to  say  elementary  notions,  and 
suilieient  data  for  calculations.  Linear  drawing,  well 
executed.    Notions  on  natural  history  and  the  sciences. 

COURSE. 

SCIENTIFIC    CLASS. 

Civil  engineering — Ist  year — Algebra  :  Ail  the  algebrai 
cal  problems  iChistian"^  Brothers  Algebra).  Geometry  : 
(Legendre).  G  first  books  plane  geometry,  trigonometry, 
éléments  of  surveying  and  levelling,  problems  written 
and  in  figures.  "Natural  sciences  :  Botany,  zoology, 
auatomy  compared.  Eléments  of  descriptives  geology, 
cristalligraphy,  physical  geography  of  the  earth.  Eléments 
of  Physics  :  gênerai  properties,  attraction,  hydrotastics, 
density,  gas,  heat.  Notions  on  acoustics.  Light,  electriciy, 
statics"  meteorology.  Chemistry,  inorganic  chemistry. 
Analysis.  Reactives  Notions  on  organic  chemistry. 
Eléments  of  mechanics,  forces  and  motion.  Weights, 
balance,  equilibrium.  Inchned  plane,  pulleys,  &c.  Orna- 
mental and  linear  drawuing,  architectural  drawing. 
Projection  of  parts  of  machines  in  wash  colouring. 

Mines  ami  metallurgy— lst  year — Same  subjects. 

Mechanics  and  working  of  metals—  lst  year— Same 
subjects. 

Divers  trade  products— lst  year— Same  subjects. 

Civil  Engineering— 2nd  year— Geometry.  Two  last 
books  of  Legendre,  analytical  and  spherical  geometry, 
section  of  solids,  geodesy,  plans,  graphie  opérations,  and 
opérations  on  the  groùnd,  architecture,  geometry  in 
underground  works,  levelling,  Natural  sciences,  review 
of  subjects  of  preceding  year,  physiology,  paleonlology, 
theoretical  geology,  physical  history  of  a  planet,  minera- 
logy, physics,  attraction,  astronomy,  density,  heat,  optical 
instruments,  dynamic  electricity.  Organic  chemistry. 
Rèview  on  inorganic  chemistry.  Applied  mechanics. 
Motive  power,  hydraulic,  air,  steam  and  electric.  History 
and  political  cconomp.  Linear  drawing,  topography, 
wash  colouring,  architectural  projections  according  to 
sketch,  scales,  sha^es,  eut  of  stones  and  woodwork,  pen, 
and  drawing  pén  drawing. 

Mines  and  metallurgy— -2nd.  year— Geometry,  for  civil 
engineering,  geometry  for  works  underground,  national 
sciences,  same  course.  Organic  chemistry,  assay  of 
minerais.     Chemistrv    of    combustibles,    same    course 
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Organic  chemistry,  assay  of  minerais.  Chemistry  of 
combustibles,  same  course.  Mechauical  and  topograpiiical 
drawing. 

Mechanics  and  working  ofmetals — ind.  year — Geometry, 
same  course  ;  solids,  same  course  ;  mechanics,  as  for  civil 
engineering  ;  calculations  and  work  on  paris  of  machi- 
nery,  profiles.  Mechanical  drawing  from  sketches  and 
lVom  parts  of  machinery,  scales,  wash-colouring,  artislic 
drawing,  ornauients. 

Variow  trade  products — 2nd.  year — Same  course. 
Organic  chemistry,  assay,  analyses,  professional  and 
applied  chemistry,  same  course,  linear,  artistic,  pen,  and 
drawing  pen  drawing. 

Civil  engineering — 3rd.  year — Geodesy.  Office  and 
ground  work,  topographycal  and  hydrographie  opérations. 
Division  of  lands.  Drawing  spécifications,  tracing  roads, 
canals,  railroads,  tunnels.  Evaluations,  calculations. 
Embankments  and  excavations  etc.,  chemistry  of  building 
materials  and  combustibles.  Mechanics.  'Hydraulics. 
Water  courses.  Building,  architecture,  solidity,  resis 
tance,  sinking,  ventilation.  Topograpiiical  drawing, 
coloured  and  hatched.  Levelling.  Architecture.  Cou 
nection  of  wood  and  stone  work.  Spécifications.  Esti 
mated.  Reports  and  results.  Practical  problems  of  ail 
sorts. 

Mines  and  inelallurgg—'ird.  year— Geodesy,  as  in  civil 
engineering,  mineralogical  and  geologicaï  expéditions. 
I  Irawings,  specifications,sketches  as  a  in  civil  engineering, 
particularly  of  wellsand  galleries  ;  estimâtes,  calculations 
as  to  excavations. 

ChemisUy  of  ores,  combustihles  and  light  ;  mining 
machines,  windlasses,  draining  pumps,  ventilators,  air 
furnishing  machines,  buildings,  frame  work,  boring 
wells  and  galleries,  ventilation,  préparation  of  ores, 
working  ores,  draining  off  water,  metallurgy,  iron  works, 
combustibles,  smelting  and  casting,  puddling,  etc.,  speci 
Restions,  estimâtes  and  probabilities  as  tô  results,  visits 
to  foundries  workshops,  metals  and  forges. 

Mi  chantes  and  working  of  mitais — 3rd.  year — Drawings, 
spécifications  and  sketches  of  machinery,  spécial  draw- 
ings, varions  machines,  building  and  placing  of  same, 
draughts  aud  spécifications. 

Locomotives,  visits  to  building  shops,  combustibles, 
lights  etc.,  metallugy,  smelting  ard  casting,  galvanizing, 
electricity,  problems,  as  to  the  duration  and  resisting 
power  of  machinery. 

Working  of  factoriès,  working  of  metals  forges,  etc., 
mechanical  drawings. 

Différent  industries,  production.  — 3rd.  year. — Chemistry 
as  10  quality  and  quantity,  Chemistry"  of  combustibles, 
light.  Materials  for  construction,  Sugars.  Alcohol. 
Farinaceous  substances.  Textile  materials.  Médical 
materials.  Working  of  laboratories.  Manipulation  of 
réactives,  etc.  Industries,  productions,  visits  to  manu 
factoriès.  Spécial  factoriès.  Linear  drawings,  artistic, 
drawings.  Pen  drawings,  water  color  paintings,  chromos. 
Kugravings,  etc. 

2o.  The  pupil  will  undergo  an  examina tion  twice  a 
year.  The  examination  at  the  end  of  the  year  if 
satisfactory  will  immédialely,  give  him  access  to  the  next 
course. 

3o.  Diplomas  of  capacity  will  be  granted. 

Il  is  évident  that  dxring  the  first  &nd  second  years  the 

studies  will  be  more  or  less  the  same.    The  same  gênerai 

studies  are  necessary  to  ail  ;  at  Ihe  end  of  the  first  vear, 

the  pupil  will  choose  the  branch  lie  wishes  to   fôllow 

ialfy. 

It  remains  for  me  to  add  that  the  commissioners 
immediately  procured  ail  the  necessary  material,  and 
secured  the  services  of  compétent  professors  haviog 
already  the  necessary  expérience  in  tins  mole  of  teaching. 


The  number  of  pupils  is  not  as  yef  very  considérable  ; 
but  I  am  couvinced  that  it  will  become  so,  when  ihe 
school  is  better  known,  and  especially  aller  il  bas  formed 
a  few  pupils,  who  will  better  impart  a  knowledge  of  its 
utilily,  moreover,  we  do  uot  so  mucli  care  for  the  number 
as  for  the  capacity  of  the  pupils,  and  we  are  seeking 
more  especially  those  whose  tastes  and  aptitude  tend  to 
tins  kind  of  studies. 

SCHOOL    INSPECTONS. 

Last  year  I  recommended  the  nomination  of  two  or 
three  Inspectors  gênerai,  commissioned  to  oversee  ihe 
conduct  of  the  school  Inspectors.  It  is  the  system 
followed  with  much  advautage  in  the  principal  parts  of 
Europe,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  otherwise  to  know  the 
manner  in  whien  the  ordinary  inspection  hasbeen  made. 
The  inspector  will  also  enter  in  a  register  kept  for  that 
purpose  in  each  school,  the  date  of  his  visit,  the  time  it 
lasted,  the  subjects  on  which  they  hâve  examined  the 
children,  the  resuit  of  the  examination,  &c.  By  this 
means  we  will  bave  a  more  efficient  staff  of  teachers  and 
the  Législature  ought  not  to  hesitate  at  this  slight  iucrease 
of  expense,  destiued  to  produce  such  désirable  results. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  school  inspectors  to  try  during 
their  visits  in  the  municipalités  of  their  respective 
districts,  to  be  accompanied  by  the  commissioners.  In 
ail  cases  they  ought  to  assemble  them  in  order  to 
communicate  to  them,  the  remarks  which  they  may 
think  fit  to  make  after  the  their  visits,  and  to  let  them 
décide  which  of  the  teachers  it  would  be  to  their  advan- 
tage  to  réengage.  It  would  devolve  on  them  to  exact 
that  ail  school  bouses  should  be  suitable  ;  to  see  that  the 
compensation  is  sufficient  and  regularly  paid,  and  to 
report  when  they  do  not  follow  their  advice. 

It  is  finally  désirable  that  they  should  oppose  with  ail 
their  might  the  continuai  rcmoval  without  good  reason  of 
the  maie  and  female  teachers.  There  is  nothing  so  prejudi- 
cial  to  the  progress  of  a  school  as  the  fréquent  changes 
of  the  master  or  mistress.  the  proceeding  is  besides, 
superlatively  unjust,  as  regards  the  teacher,  on  whom  is 
imposed  the  expense  of  moving,  and  thèse  annoyances 
cannot  but  bave  the  effect  of  discouragmg  them. 

The  Commissioners  are  bound  to  visit  the  schools  of 
their  municipality  twice  a  year  before  transmitting  their 
semi  annual  report.  I  strongly  recommend  them  to  be 
accompanied  in  thèse  visits  by  the  Curé  or  the  Minister 
of  the  religions  dénominations  to  which  they  belong,  and 
by  ail  other  persons  capable  of  judgiug  of  the  standing  of 
the  school,  and  the  progress  of  the  children.  I  would 
strongly  invite  such  persons  to  be  kind  enough  in  thèse 
circumstances  to  lend  their  assistance  to  the  school 
commissioners  because  the  effects  of  such  visits  cannol 
fail  to  produce  an  excellent  resuit  The  scholar  will 
better  understand  the  importance  of  éducation  when  lie 
sees  the  most  influential  men  of  ihe  municipality  interesl 
themselves  in  intelléctual  advancemenl  and  success.  His 
émulation  will  be  slimulaled  and  he  will  hâve  the 
courage  to  prépare  to  answer  properly  on  ail  topics,  which 
hâve  been  taught  him  during  the  hall'  year.  Tin'  teacher 
himself  knowing  lh.it  his  school  will  hâve  to  sulmiit  to  a 
severe  examination,  will  work  with  moreenergj  ami  /  .il. 
first  because  he  will  hâve  an  mterest  in  properly  instrucl 
ing  his  pupils  that  they  may  answer  in  a  sâtisfacton 
manner,  next  because  this  kind  of  considération  and 
déférence  on  the  part  of  Ihe  principal  citizens  of  the 
locality,  will  give  him  more  lieart  to  work  and  he  will 
feel  himself  better  underslood  and  appréciai  id. 

(To  bc  (onlinue  1.) 
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Aiiminl  Convention  of  thc  Provincial  Association 
of  Protestant  Tcachers. 

The  twelfth  Annual  convention  of  the  Provincial  Association 
of  Protestant  ïeachers  was  held  in  this  city  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday  ond  Friday  of  this  week.  Arrangements  were  made 
beforehand  so  that  alhthe  teachers  présent  might  be  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  friends  of  Education  in  this  city.  It  was  ail 
along  expected  that  many  would  avail  themselves  of  the  cheap 
fares  on  the  river  to  be  présent  on  this  occasion  and  the 
steamer  Montréal  alone  conveyed  over  70  teachers  from 
Montréal  to  Québec  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday.  On  the 
arrivai  of  the  boat,  the  visitors  were  met  and  welcomed  to 
Québec  by  Professor  McQuarrie,  of  Morrin  ollege,  and  Messrs. 
William  Hossack  and  Roderick  >,cLeod.  They  then  proceeded 
to  billet  each  member  of  the  association  who  had  not  already 
accepted  the  hospitality  of  a  city  friend,  and  furnished  them 
with  directions  to  find  their  entertainers.  Ten  o'clock  was  the 
hours  appomted  for  the  openingof  the  convention  ot  the  Morrin 
Collège,  but  before  that  hour,  many  of  the  teachers  both  maie 
and  female,  having  breakfasted  in  the  city,  proceeded  to  the 
collège  and  amused  themselves  by  inspecting  the  library  and 
muséum  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  Ilere  the 
teachers  were  again  met  and  welcomed  by  Professor  MacQuarrie, 
Doctor  Marsden,  Revds.  M.  M.  Fothergill  and  Chas.  Hamilton, 
D.  Wilkie,  Esq.,  M.  A.  of  the  High  School  and  Dr.  Miles  of  the 
Educational  Department,  Revd  C.  P  Watson  of  Cowansville 
and  Principal  Hicks  of  McGill  Model  School  Montréal.  At 
eleven  o'clock  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the 
Convocation  Hall  of  the  Collège. 

The  following  is  as  nearly  as  we  could  ascertain  the  names  of 
the  School  Masters  and  Mistresses  présent  at  the  Convention  : 
from  Montréal  — Messrs.  Frank  W.  Hicks,  Chas.  McCorkell, 
Andrew  Stewirt,  A  T.  Mills,  Calvin  McCaskell,  E  T.  Chambers, 
R.  Vernet,  David  Currie,  R  0  Varner,  of  Lachine,  and  A.  Weir. 
Misses  Millon,  Gre3r,  Stephen,  Baillie,  Richardson,  Reid,  Nessot, 
Ritchie,  Barlow,  Ferguson,  J  E.  Fraser,  W.  Fraser,  E.  Mavor, 
Morrisson,  Clark,Johnston,  Carmichael,  H.  McGarry,  J.  McGarry, 
.f  Mavor,  Hicks,  Tomber,  Cunningham,  S  Henry,  E.  Henry, 
A.  Barlow,  M.  Fraser.  From  Sherbrooke  —  Mr.  Hubbard, 
Inspecter  St.  Francis  district,  and  son.  From  Knowlton — Mr 
Philip  Wood.  From  Sutton — Mr  and  Mrs  Walton,  Miss  Frary 
From  Waterloo  -Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  From  other  Districts — 
J.  A  McLaughlin,  M.  A  Inspeetor  Bedford  district,  Sweetsburg 
— Rev.  C.  Watson.  Covanswille — Miss  McCabe,  Mr.  Dryden  and 
three  Misses  Dryden,  Miss  Legatt.  Adamsville — Mr.  Gibson 
and  Mrs.  Gibson,  Mrs.  Douglas.  Misses  Hattie  Roach,  Gibb, 
McKicken,  Ruth,  Nayes,  McKinlay,  Messrs  Jno  Mclntosh, 
Edwin  Hays,  Rev.  Mr.  îs'ighswander,  of  Granby.  M.  Butler. 
Président  Bedford  Teacher'  Association,  and  Mrs.  Butler,  Misses 
McNamara,  Blakely,  Carey,  Hoskins,  Messrs  Coslett  and 
Crothers,  of  Bedford. 

The  following  gentlemen  arrived  on  Thursday, — Principal 
Hicks,  of  McGill  Normal  School,  Dr.  Howe,  of  the  Montréal 
Jligh  School,  Dr.  Loverin,  of  Montréal  and  Chicago,  and  Mr. 
Emberson,  of  St.  Johns. 

About  30  of  the  delegates  stopped  at  the  .St.  Louis  Hôtel, 
and  the  remainder  were  located  as  guests  in  thepiivate  bouses 
of  citizens  who  hâve  extra  apartments. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Président,  Dr.  Cook,  Mr.  Hobart  Butler 
too  the  chair  pro  tem.  The  chairman  called  upon  Revd.  Mr. 
Watson,  of  Montréal,  to  open  the  meeting  with  devotional 
exercises.  The  Revd.  gentleman  then  requested  the  company 
to  unité  in  singing  the  verse  commencing  : 

"  From  ail  that  dwell  below  Lbe  ski<'>.  " 

to  the  tune  of  the  Old  Hundred.  Then  lie  led  in  prayer, 
returning  thanks  for  the  safe  arrivai  of  the  teachers  who  had 
travelled,  and  asking  for  a  rich  blessing  to  rest  on  the 
important  labors  and  délibérations  of  the  Convention. 

Moved  that  the  reading  of  the  minutesof  the  former  meeting 
held  at  Granby  last  year  be  dispensed  with.     Carried 

The  names  of  Dr.  Miles  and  Dr.  Marsden  were  submitted 
from  which  to  sélect  a  président. 

Dr  Marsden  declined  the  nomination  and  said  that  in  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Cook,  the  président  of  the  society,  one  of  the 
vice-présidents  should  take  the  chair.  It  having  been  shown 
however  that  Dr.  Marsden  being  président  of  the  Québec 
association  was  ex-officio  a  vice-président,  it  was  proposed  by 
the    Revd.    C.    P.    Watson,    seconded    by  ihe    Revd.  M.   M. 


Fothergill,  That  Dr.  Marsden  be  elected  président,  which  being 
put  °  the  meeting  was  carried  unanimously. 

Dr.  Marsden  then  briefly  addressed  the  meeting,  expressing 
bis  interest  in  ail  matters  connected  with  the  Éducation  of 
people,  and  his  pleasure  in  meeting  so  many  engaged  in  this 
important  work.  Having  confidence  in  the  unity  which  lie 
knew  prevailed  among  them,  he  thanked  them  for  the  honor 
they  had  shown  him,  begging  them  kindly,  to  pardon  ail  the 
short-comings  they  might  find  in  him. 

Dr.  Marsden  then  proceeded  to  read  the  paper  he  had 
prepared  for  the  occasion  on  "  Hygiène  of  Schools  " — a  subject 
which,  he  stated,  was  of  the  highestandmost  vital  importance. 
It  alluded  to  Hygiène,  both  direct  and  indirect,  in  its  relations 
to  the  personal,  physical  and  mental  treatment  of  the  scholar 
as  well  as  the  Hygienic  surroundings.  The  teacher  is  paramount, 
— and  is,  and  ought  to  be  an  Autocrat, — absolute  in  his  own 
dominion,  but,  not  without  appeal  Ile  should  be  humane 
and  benevolent,  always  tempering  "  judgment  with  mercy," 
and  uniting  to  the  "  fortiter  in  re  "  the  "  suaviter  in  modo." 
He  should  be  firm,  j-et  patient  and  persevering,  "  slow  to  anger 
and  of  great  kindness,"  and  should  be  the  idol,  and  not  the 
terror  of  the  school.  Love  attracts,  fascinâtes  and  inspires 
confidence,  whilst  fear  repels,  and  excites  the  nervous  sensibi- 
lities  unduly  ;  and  paralyses  ihe  brain  poicer.  The  doctor  then 
alluded  to  the  state  of  some  of  our  school-rooms,  halls,  and 
parliament  buildings,  proving  how  full  they  were  of  subtle 
poison.  Happily  this  matter  has  at  last  began  to  engage  the 
attention  of  scientific  men  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  See  consumption  like  the  hovering  wings  of  the  angel 
of  death  overshadowing  the  race,  choiera  and  yellow  fever 
sweeping  over  the  face  of  this  continent  and  sowing  the  earth 
thick  with  graves  ;  intempérance  rending  body  and  soûl 
asunder,  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  gathering  the  sheaves  of 
the  harvest  of  death,"  cinsider  thèse  and  a  thousand  more, 
and  say  if  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  bénéficiai  fields 
of  préventive  medicine  Among  the  many  valuable  suggestions 
made  in  the  public  medicine  section  of  the  British  Médical 
Association  at  its  récent  meeting,  was  one  calling  for  further 
législation  to  protect  the  health  of  school  children  in  private 
as  well  as  in  public  schools,  and  to  remedy  defects  which  exist 
most  glaringly  Dr.  Marsden  then-pointed  out  to  the  meeting 
several  intances  of  where  schools  were  unfit  to  receive  scholars, 
and  trusted  to  see  some  useful  législation  on  the  matter. 

Dr.  Marsden  having  finished  his  paper,discussion  was  invited 
on  the  subject.  D.  Wilkie,  M.  A.,  expressed  his  conviction  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  subject  so  ably  brought  forward  by 
Dr.  Marsden,  and  then  went  on  to  explain  the  plan  he  had  put 
in  opération  for  renewingand  keeping  pure  the  air  of  the  High 
School  room  in  this  City,  which  consists  of  a  shaft  to  bring  in 
freah  air  from  outside  to  the  immédiate  neighbourhood  of  the 
stove,  and  an  arrangement  to  discharge  the  vitiated  air  by  the 
chimney.  This  method  was  found  to  answer  so  well  that 
tbrough  the  influence  of  Dr.  Anderson,  it  had  been  actopted  by 
Government  in  the  new  schools  at  Pictou,  where  also  it  was 
found  to  work  admirably.  He  also  spoke  of  the  mistakes 
sometimes  made  of  ventilating  rooms,  instancing  the  Arthur 
school  at  Montréal,  where  the  bad  air  was  brought  among  the 
children  instead  of  the  pure  oxygenated  atmosphère. 

Dr.  Marsden  replied,  referring  to  the  bad  plans  adopted  in 
government  buildings  instancing  the  Québec  Court  house,  and 
stating  that  the  government  erected  their  buildings  not  on 
Scientific,  but  on  political  principles. 

AFTERXOON    SESSION. 

Mr.  Hicks  stated  that  in  schools,  teachers  are  not  supposed 
to  be  responsible  for  everything,  morals,  health,  hygiène,  &c. 
It  is  not  very  likely,  he  contended,  that  we  can  provide  schools 
suitable  for  ail  children,  but  only  to  keep  the  school  as  far  as 
possible  fit  for  every  child  that  is  sent  We  are  not  bound  to 
provide  for  ail,  but  only  for  the  ordinary  child.  As  regards 
position,  sometimes  too  ample  a  provision  was  made  in  schools 
for  the  sake  ofease.  He  considered  that  the  changing  from 
room  to  room  tended  much  to  keep  the  air  pure,  as  the 
movements  of  the  children  and  the  fréquent  opening  of  the 
various  doors  kept  the  air  in  constant  motion  In  McGill 
Model  School,  the  children  moved  from  room  to  room  about 
every  half-hour,  and  they  were  never  troubled  with  bad  air, 
but  he  knew  that  few  schools  enjoyed  their  advantages,  the 
majority  being  confined  to  one  large  room,  though,  the  moving 
about  in  it  between  lessons  would  give  a  similar  advantage. 
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As  regarded  prizes,  lie  could  not  but  difïer,  though  he  regretted 
to  say  so,  from  many  teachers  older  and  more  experienced 
than  himself.  Ile  must  acknowledge  that  some  cannot  from 
want  of  memory  or  ability  obtain  prizes,  but  even  hère,  we  do 
not  feel  bound  for  exceptional  children,  but  for  the  average 
child.  In  a  few  words,  he  answered  the  objections  to  prizes, 
holding  that  i  child  lias  as  good  a  chance  of  gaining  a  prize  at 
school  as  of  making  a  fortune  in  the  ivorld  ;  and  that  teachers 
bave  to  prépare  children  for  the  active  duties  oflife.  As  to 
punishments,  expérience  seemed  to  show  that  the  ordinary 
boy  was  not  constitutionally  injured  by  going  without  a  meal, 
as  was  often  done  whenpleasure  was  concerned.  The  ordinary 
child  must  be  taken  and  treated  as  an  ordinary  child. 

Dr.  Marsden  in  reply  referred  to  lus  own  expérience  for  he 
had  been  a  teaeber  himself.  During  the  time  he  was  studj'ing 
for  his  profession,  he  taught  a  night  school  and  believed  that 
he  learnt  as  much  as  he  taught.  Ile  must  again  remind  them 
that  the  brain  must  grow  with  the  rest  of  the  body.  If  undue 
labour  is  put  upon  the  brain,  it  will  prevent  the  growth  of  the 
rest  of  the  body,  and  nothing  will  ever  make  up  the  différence 
afterward.  His  motto  as  regards  discipline  would  be  "  lead 
rather  their  drive-"  He  also  strongly  objected  to  corporal 
punishment  being  administered  to  girls. 

Mr.  McLaughlin,  after  speaktng  very  li^hly  of  the  paper, 
went  on  to  say  that  he  did  not  see  why  any  différence  should 
be  ruade  between  boys  and  girls.  Ile  thought  corporal  punisli- 
ment sometimes  better  then  keeping  in  from  meals,  but  he  did 
not  see  much  injury  to  the  health  even  in  that.  When  boys  go 
out  fishing  they  don' t  think  much  about  meals.  For  his  part 
he  thougt  it  an  advantage  to  inure  them  to  hardihood  As  to 
prizes  he  considered  compétition  in  the  school  room  prépares 
them  for  compétition  in  the  business  of  life.  It  should  also  be 
made  a  sort  of  moral  lesson  to  rejoice  over  the  success  of  other 
fellows. 

Prof.  McQuarrie  stated  that  he  had  taught  school  for  about 
six  years  in  a  building  which  seemed  to  hâve  been  erected  in 
open  défiance  of  ail  sanitary  laws.  He  endeavored  to  remedy 
some  of  its  dcfects  in  a  scientific  minner.  Mr.  McQuarrie 
explained  the  method  by  which  he  removed  some  of  thèse 
diificulties,  so  that  a  room  of  30  feet  square  was  well  enough 
ventilated  for  the  healthy  accommodation  of  .84  pupils.  Some 
people  were  so  ignorant  as  regards  thèse  matters  that  the 
speaker  asserted  lie  had  been  asked  plainly  "  What's  the  use 
of  ventilation  in  a  school  ?  "  The  arrangements  for  the  proper 
ventilation  of  a  school  room,  would  not  cost  more  than  £7  or 
$800. 

Kevd.  Mr.  Watson  thought  health  of  mind  quite  as  necessary 
as  that  of  body.  Ail  éducation  must  be  déficient  that  while 
feeding  the  body  and  giving  great  attention  to  sundry  positions 
&c  ,  neglects  the  mind  or  destroys  it  by  overwork.  In  tins 
connection  the  speaker  mentioned  several  facts  to  bear  out  his 
statements  In  the  city  of  London,  Ont.  he  knew  of  lady  of 
very  nervous  tempérament  and  of  excellent  position  who  went 
to  study  at  the  Toronto  Normal  School.  She  was  possessed  of 
a  brilliant  intellect,  and  lier  teachers  were  delighted  at  the 
ch.ince  of  getting  hold  of  so  bright  a  pupil,  insisted  on  pushing 
lier  on  with  lier  studies,  till  when  she  came  to  leave  for  home, 
though  a  brilliant  scholar,  she  possessed  a  wasted  body  and  died 
in  a  few  months  after  ofoverstudy.  Mr.  Watson  also  mentioned 
several  instances  in  wich  graduâtes  at  Toronto,  some  ni'  them 
gold  medallists,  were  when  they  left  collège,  decidedly  wasted 
in  body  and  many  of  them  with  lives  shortened  by  overstudy. 
He  would  ask  "  Is  the  resuit  of  livcs  wound  up  in  graduating?  " 
lJrofessors  do  not  look  at  things  in  thia  Light,  or  even  in  the 
lightofcommonsen.se.  Too  often  students  simply  work  For 
prizes  and  not  in  a  symmetrical  mode,  so  that  even  gold 
medallists  may  oecasioually  be  found  ignorant  of  the  most 
ordinary  détails  of  common  life.  One  gentleman  who  had 
graduated  at  Toronto,  once  acknowledged  to  him  that  he  did 
not  know  what  country  Luther  belonged  to  He  had  ju-t 
aimed  for  a  gold  modal,  and  had  thus  mado  a  fatal  mistake. 
Mr.  Watson  asserted  that  lie  would  rather  see  a  child  somewhat 
stupid,  than  worn  out  and  devoid  of  ail  mental  energy.  Ile 
was  rather  in  favor  of  restraining  very  nervous  dispositions 
from  too  much  study  and  overwork.    (Applause. 

Rev.  D  D.  Nighswander,  ofGranliy  thought  there  was  much 
social  irregularity  in  some  people's  study,  and  believed  thaï 
regular  Bystematio  study  injured  no  one.  ' 

Mr.  1'.  W.  Mills,  M.  A..,  Principal  of  Sherbrooke  Street  School, 
.Montréal,  thought  many  teachers  sought  their  own  glorysolely. 
He  did  not  rise  to  défend  the   Toronto  Collège   which  'lie    h  id 


attended  for  four  years,  on  the  contrary  he  endorsed  much  of 
what  had  been  said  of  the  overstudy  carn  ied  on  there  and  its 
evil  and  in  many  cases  fatal  results.  Ile  suggested  fréquent 
médical  inspection  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  strength  and 
endurance  of  students  for  excessive  study. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Chambers,  Principal  of  Prince  Albert  School, 
Tanneries  West,  contended  that  the  responsibilityof  the  school 
building  should  rest  upon  school  trustées  and  Comniissioners 
and  not  upon  the  teachers.  In  England  he  had  found  that 
the  ventilation  of  school  rooms  and  even  the  teaching  of 
physiology  and  hygiène  were  attended  to  very  thoroughly  and 
lie  himself  with  the  assistance  of  chemical  apparatus  and 
diagfams  had  brougbt  on  advanced  classes, beginning  withsuch 
simple  facts  as  the  study  of  respiration  in  the  body.  lie 
thought  the  government  should  take  the  mattcr  in  hand  and 
send  circulars  to  school  corporations  in  order  to  interest 
trustées  and  others  in  the  proper  ventilation  of  school 
rooms. 

Dr.  Marsden  statei  that  thèse  remarks  coincided  exactly 
with  the  spirit  of  his  paper. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  School  Inspector  for  the  District  of  St.  Francis, 
moved,  and  it  was  seconded  and  carried  that  the  thanks  of  the 
association  be  tendered  to  thechairmain,  (Dr.  Marsden),  for  bis 
valuable  paper. 

Rev.  P.  Wright,  of  Chalmer's  Church,  Québec,  read  a  veryable 
paper  advocating  the  teaching  of  the  pupil  by  good  books  ;  there 
were  books  that  were  better  on  the  shelves  ;  the  Bible  was  a 
book  which  should  be  used  vastly  more  in  the  éducation  of 
our  children  ;  he  thought  that  the  school  teacher  had  more 
influence  in  providing  for  the  intellectual  culture  of  a  future 
world  ;  the  teacher  also  was  not  fitly  remunerated,  and  thus 
could  not  be  supplied  with  even  the  bare  nécessaires  of  physical 
life,  not  to  speak  of  the  books,  iieriodicaD,  «f-c,  which  the 
reiinement  necessary  to  teachers,  and  which  many  of  them 
possessed,  craved  for  ;  he  hoped  the  day  would  come  when 
the  teacher — not  the  lazy  dronj  behind  the  teachers'  desk,  but 
the  good,  brave,  conscientious  teachers  who  faced  their  duty — 
would  be  at  least  enabled  to  live  in  comfort  The  paper 
continued  dealing  on  the  subject  in  an  exhaustive  manner  and 
at  great  length,  especially  seeking  to  show  how  poor  a  pièce  of 
political  economy  was  the  narrow  minded  policy  of  savtng  and 
hoarding  money  for  purposes  less  worthy  than  the  building  up 
of  the  nation's  intellect  He  closed  by  illustrating  h  s  opinion 
of  how  teachers  should  be  dealt  with. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  on  motion,  tendered  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Wright  for  his  very  useful  paper 

Mr.  Ilicks  thought  the  papers  reacf  were  so  valuable  that 
they  should  ail  be  printed  in  the  reports,  lie  must  say  that 
school  accommodation  and  buildings  had  much  improved  since 
lie  took  his  lirst  school  in  the  Townships 

Mr.  Hubbard  drew  a  dismal  picture  of  the  state  of  some 
schoolhouses  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Townships,  and  on  oue 
occasion  when  recommending  some  improvements,  a  school 
Commissioner  turned  to  him  and  said  "  Whose  to  pay  ?  " 

Mr.  McCorkell  of  Montréal,  was  pleased  with  the  remarks  of 
previous  speakers,  and  thought  the  plan  of  the  Montréal 
School  (,'ommissioners  indistributing  tract-  on  -anitary  matters 
to  the  children  in  school  a  very  good  one,  and  one  th  it  niight 
be  advantageously  adopted  in  country  district-. 

Rev.  Mr.  Watson  asked  that  the  Protestant  olergymen  and 
and  other  friends  of  éducation  in  Québec  shoulil  take  :i  part 
and  offer  suggestions  during  the  course  of  tins  convention. 

Kev.  D.  D.  Nighswander,  ofGranby,  was  af raid  that  the  useful 
reports  of  the  Conventions  went  to  those  principalh  who 
attended  them  and  did  not  need  them,  and  suggested  that 
they  be  scattered  broadcasl  and  especially  sen(  to  school 
commissioners. 

The  Convention  then  adjoujmed 

KVKXISi;    SE3SI0K. 

The  meeting  opened  at  7.30.     Dr.  Marsden  in  the  I  hair. 

It  was  moved  bj  Professor  McQuarrie,  seconded  by  .Mr.  11. 
Butler,  that  Mr.  II  s.  Scott,  beelected  a  niemberof  association. 
Cari  ied. 

Mr.  David  Currie,  on  being  oalled  on  to  read  his  paper  on 
" History as  taught  inschools"  stated  thit  owing  to  gréât 
pressure  of  business  hehad  uot  beenable  togive  that  attention 

to  his    subject   which    he    WDUld    bave    ivished    and    knew    that 

many  prisent   would  be   better  able   to  do   s.,  than   himielf. 
The  following  is  the  paper  : 
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"  History  taught  in  schools, 


Is  Bistory  taught  in  Schools.' 


The  dictionary  says  thatthe  meaning  of  the  word,  "  History" 
is  "  An  account  of  facts  particularly  respecting  nations  or 
states  ;  a  narration  of  events  in  the  order  in  which  they 
happened,  with  their  causes  and  effects  ;  narration  ;  verbal 
relation  of  facts  or  events  ;  an  account  of  things  ;  or  the  origin, 
life,  and  actions  of  an  individual  person." 

ïhis  being  the  meaning  of  history,  you  will  readily  agrée 
with  me  that  it  should  be  taught  in  our  schools.  But  I  ask  is 
it  taught  there  ? 

I  know  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  historian  to  write,  or 
the  people  to  read  ail  the  events  which  occur  in  any  country 
during  1000  years,  therefore  ajudicious  sélection  should  be 
made  of  the  most  important. 

Modem  writers  of  history  leave  out  the  most  important  and 
state  only  the  more  prominent  events. 

A  person  would  not  gain  much  knowledge  of  the  working  of 
a  steam  engine,  by  being  shown  pictures  of  the  walking-bea  n 
and  smoke  stack,  nor  would  his  practical  knowledge  be  greatly 
enhanced  were  he  shown  numerous  pictures  of  walking-beams 
and  smoke  stacks. 

But  is  not  the  présent  mode  of  teaching  history  in  schools, 
mère  exhibitions  of  the  walking-beams  and  smoke  stacks  of 
history,— War  and  politics  ? 

The  l'ollowing  extract  from  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Education  will  give  an  ideaof  the  kind  of  history  taught  in  the 
schools  in  the  United  States  ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is 
much  better  taught  in  Canada  : — 

1.  Give  an  account  of'theFrcnch  and  Indian  war;  tho  results, 
and  its  close. 

2.  Give  an  account  ofthebattle  ofWhite  Plains,  ami  Washing- 
ton's  retreat  through  New  Jersey. 

3.  Describe  the  invasion  of  Burgoyne. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Monmoutli. 

5  Give  an  account  of  the  treachery  of  Arnold,  and  the  exécution 
of  André      Name  the  most  important  events  of  the  war  in  1871. 

0.  Give  an  account  of  Greene"s  campaign,  includins  important 
battles. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  capture  of  forts  Donaldson  and  Henrv. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

9.  Give  an  accoun   of  the  investment  of'Pelersburg. 

10.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  prominent  American  olBcers  in  the 
Revolulionary  war. 

From  such  teaching  one  would  infer  that  in  the  United  States 
man's  chief  end  was  not  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  ni  m  forever, 
but  to  glorify  Satan  and  destroy  men  for  ever. 

If  war  was  the  chief  occupation  of  man,  yet  it  would  not  be 
wise  policy  to  confine  our  knowdedge  entirely  to  the  accounts 
of  I  attles. 

Every  officer  that  commands  an  army  in  the  field  knows  of 
how  much  importance  is  the  quarter  master's  department,  if 
there  be  serious  defect  hère  the  best  army  soon  becomes 
disorganized. 

An  old  English  admirai,  when  viewing  an  approaching  hostile 
Spanish  fleet,  said  :   "  What  fine  ships  the  Spaniards  build  " 

Then  in  an  under  tone  he  said  :  "  Thank  God,  they  cannot 
make  the  men."  T  ,e  growing  of  the  men  is  a  very  important 
élément  in  successful  warfare  ;  and  if  war  is  to  be  our  business, 
then  give  us  some  information  about  the  way  strong  men  are 
grown,  as  well  as  how  they  are  to  be  killed. 

Bat  you  will  say  that  reading  the  accounts  of  battles  will 
fost^r  a  warlike  spirit  among  our  youth,  consequently  they  will 
make  much  better  soliders  when  they  grow  up.  "  I  answer, 
"  that  if  your  désire  is  to  make  officers,  then,  knowdedge  of 
how  battles  were  formerly  conducted,  is  necessary,  but  if  it  is 
common  soliders  you  want  (and  a  vast  majority  of  every  army 
are  s  1  liers)  practice  is  much  better  than  theory,  turn  the  boys 
out  into  the  yard  and  let  each  of  them  hâve  a  spell  of  hard 
boxing  every  day,  and  you  will  much  more  speedily  develope 
the  pluck  of  a  common  soldier,  which  endures  as  well  as  assails, 
than  if  you  kept  him  ail  his  Unie  reading  of  war,  sièges  and 
battles,  besides  by  this  means  you  will  be  able  to  discover  who 
will  make  the  best  soldiers  and  they  can  be  sent  to  the  army, 
while  the  less  warlike  can  be  employed  in  procuring  food  and 
clothing  for  their  belligerent  brethern. 

Since  fighting  is  not  the  chief  employment  of  any  civilized 
people,  even  the  most  warlike,  nor  is  political  squabbling  the 
employmant    of  the   masses    except  at   élection   times,    why 


should  history  be  exclusively  confined  to  thèse  subjects,  while 
no  référence  is  made  the  much  more  important  interests,  of 
feeding,  clothing,  and  housing  the  people.  Or  is  the  knowledge 
derived  from  the  mistakes  of  others  of  no  use  in  the  successful 
prosecution  of  thèse  departments  ? 

Did  time  permit  me  I  could  prove  to  you  that  infini  tley  more 
waste  both  of  life  and  property  is  caused  through  ignorance, 
or  inexpérience,  as  the  best  modes  of  growing,  cooking,  and 
eating  food,  making  clothing,  and  wearing  them,  building 
houses,  and  ventilating  them,  than  is  caused  by  ail  wars  that 
take  piace  in  civilized  countries.  Yet  thèse  important  matters 
are  scarcely  referred  to  in  history  at  ail.  Who  among  the 
rising  générations  of  Canadians  hâve  a  correct  idea  of  the  kind 
of  house  in  which  Cromwell's  "Ironsides"  spent  their  boyish 
days  ;  or  the  food  eaten  by  them,  or  the  clothing  they  wore, 
yet  how  many  of  them  can  give  the  correct  date  of  the  battle 
of  Naseby  They  can  give  tthe  date  of  the  building  of  Rome 
but  cannot  tell  how  Romulus  was  fed.  (Perhops  some  of  you 
will  say  that  Romulus  was  suckled  by  a  she  wolf,  if  that  was 
the  case,  then  Mrs  Wolf  was  a  much  better  wet  nurse  than  the 
majority  of  that  class  in  our  days).  But  we  need  not  go  back 
to  ancient  times  or  to  foreign  countries  ;  do  our  young  people 
know  how  Jacques  Cartier,  Champlain,  or  their  successors  dined 
and  lodged  during  the  heroic  âges  of  Canada  ?  Or  hâve  they 
any  idea  of  the  way  their  own  grandmamma's  ate  and  dressed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  présent  century  ?  If  any  of  them  can 
tell  how,  they  certainly  did  not  get  their  knowdedge  in  school 
or  from  Dr  *  iles  "History  of  Canada."  I  trust  when  the 
Doctor  gets  out  another  édition  of  his  work,  he  will  give  us 
some  informations  of  the  eating,  as  well  as  the  fighting  qualifies 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Canada. 

The  great  end  of  éducation  should  be  to  make  our  children 
wiser,  more  useful  and  happier  ;  and  to  accomplish  this  they 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  expérience  of  others  so 
that  they  may  take  warning  and  imitate  their  good  and  shun 
their  bad  actions,  therefore  our  knowledge  derived  from  the 
expérience  of  our  forefathers  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
différent  means  by  which  they  were  killed. 

The  bible  is  the  only  book  of  history  which  gives  ail  the 
détails  necessary  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  how  people  lived, 
there  being  more  eating  and  dressing  in  the  tive  books  of 
Moses,  than  in  ail  the  uninspired  historiés  that  I  hâve  ever 
read  ;  consequently  1  know  much  better  about  the  rearing  of 
the  army  that  was  led  over  Jordan  by  Joshua  than  I  do  of  the 
army  led  over  the  Boyn'1  by  William.  Nor  is  the  eating 
department  confined  to  Moses,  the  whole  bible  abounds  with 
it,  which  any  of  you  can  know  by  turning  to  the  words  "  bread  " 
and  "  eat  "  in  a  large  concordmee.  The  bible  evidently  was 
written  for  instruction  and  not  for  amusement  fn  thèse  times 
the  Bible,  the  only  valuable  book  of  history,  has  been  expelled 
from  school.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  used  to  read  the  bible  in 
school,  but  my  children  d  >  not  ;  it  is  true  that  wdiat  is  called 
scripture  lessons  are  now  given,  but  thèse  are  only  pickings 
from  the  bible  in  wich  the  best  part  is  left  out.  St.  Paul  says 
that  "  Ail  scripture  is  given  by  inspiraton  of  God,  and  is 
profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness  :  That  the  man  ofGodmybe  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  ail  yood  teorks,"  but  our  modem 
teachers  appear  to  think  that  only  a  synopsis  of  some  of  the 
facts  related  in  the  scriptures  are  valuable. 

We  would  hâve  had  but  one  Calvinist  and  but  one  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  had  John  Ca  vin  and  John  Wesley  refrain»  d  from 
expounding  the  Bible,  but  this  earth  would  soon  become  an 
Eden  wjre  ail  its  inhabitants,  constant,  carcful,  unpredjudiced 
readers  of  the  Scripture. 

If  St.  Paul's  words  hâve  any  authority  with  you  ;  if  Christ 
words  hâve  any  authority  with  you  ;  if  common  sensé  has  any 
weight  with  you,  then  let  the  Bible  be  regularly  read,  but  not 
expounded  in  our  schools. 

It  is  the  exposition  and  not  the  reading  <  f  the  Bible  that 
créâtes  denominationalism  and  division. 

Permit  me  in  conclusion  briefly  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
advantages  derived  from  a  correct  knowledge  of  history.  I 
hâve  often  wondered  why  it  was  that  ail  highly  civilized  nations 
became  extinct  in  a  few  centuries  ;  the  preachers  informed  me 
thatit  was  thejudgment  of  God  on  them  for  their  wickedness, 
without  telling  me  that  it  was  simply  because  they  violated 
God's  natural  laws,  thus  causing  them  to  beceme  ett'eminate 
and  thay  fell  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies.  i  hâve  often 
wondered  at  the  fearful  mortality  in  cities.     In  Montréal,  the 
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death  rate  is  about  50  in  the  1000  annually  ;  in  the  nortli  half 
of  the  Township  ofllullwith  a  population  of  1700  there  were 
during  the  year  ending  April  lst,  1871,  but  7  deaths,  being  a 
little  over  4  in  the  1000  inhabitants,  or  oiie-twelfth  of  the 
death  rate  of  Montréal  which  would  be  even  greater  were  it 
notfor  the  continuai  supply  of  healthy  people  from  the  country. 
Were  it  generally  known  that  large  cities  hâve  always  been 
vampires  continually  preying  on,  and  ultirnately  annibilating 
the  best  and  most  active  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
country,  I  say  were  this  generally  known,  there  would  not  be 
such  great  anxiety  manifested  by  country  peo  le,  to  flock  to 
the  cities,  until  las  in  some  of  the  New  England  states)  the 
cities  almost  absorb  the  whole  country,  the  latter  adopting  the 
customs  and  vices  ofthe  former,  the  population  would  diminish 
were  it  not  for  the  continuai  introduction  of  immigrants  from 
other  countries. 

Did  our  rural  population  but  know  that  the  world  depended 
on  them  for  its  inhabitants  as  well  for  its  food,  they  would  not 
be  so  anxieus  to  do  their  part  in  bringing  the  world  to  an  end. 
by  Hocking  to  the  cities. 

Before  1  conclude,  I  would  like  torefer  to  a  proposition  made 
by  certain  high  officiais  in  a  sister  Province,  to  eliminate  from 
history  certain  facts  because  they  are  not  liked  by  some  people. 
You  might  as  well  eliminate  lrom  a  chain  a  number  of  the 
links  hère  and  there,  which  do  not  look  so  attractive  as  the 
rest  ;  you  gain  beauty  but  you  entirely  destroy  its  practical 
worth. 


The  paper  finished,  the  discussion  on  corporal  punishment 
was  opened  by  a  lady  asking  the  opinion  of  members  on  the 
subj-ct  of  keeping  children  in  after  school  hours  as  a  punish- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hubbard  hoped  he  had  not  been  misunderstood  in  what 
he  had  said  in  the  afternoon.  Ile  thought  that  corporal 
punishment  should  be  used  by  teachers  as  it  should  be  by 
parents  not  to  satisfy  a  bad  temper  but  as  a  means  to  prevent 
the  répétition  of  the  offence.  He  thinks  there  are  modes  of 
punishment  more  objectionable  then  corporal  punishment. 
He  referred  first  to  tha  inrliction  of  tasks.  Ten  or  Fifteen 
lines  of  a  beautiful  poem  imposed  for  idleness  or  carelessness, 
is  simply  barbarous.  What  can  it  do  but  make  a  child  disgusted 
with  poetry  altogether.  Worse  still  is  the  imposition  of  verses 
of  Scripture.  Ile  could  see  no  objection  to  a  child  being  kept 
in  for  idleness  or  neglecting  to  prépare  his  lesson  before  school 
being  kept  in  to  do  a  duty  he  ought  to  hâve  done  before. 

Kev.  Nighswander  thought  that  a  great  deal  of  what  had 
been  said  about  punishment  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
each  individual  teacher  ;  that  he  must  suit  his  punishment  to 
the  tempérament  of  his  pupils.  Each  teacher  will  lind  that 
his  scholars  differ  and  wlll  treat  them  accordiLgly.  Some 
teachers  hâve  a  peculiar  gift  of  gaining  the  sympathies  of  their 
scholars,  some  hâve  the  power  of  doing  this,  others  hâve  not 
Ile  must  say  again  that  each  individual  teacher  must  study  the 
individual  tempers  and  capabilities  of  his  scholars. 

Mr.  Mills  always  held  that  personal  influence  is  the  great 
power  in  obtaining  and  preserving  discipline  in  a  school.  To 
say  that  this  or  that  method  is  best  is  simple  nonsense.  He 
had  said  that  he  would  undertake  to  get  in  order  as  many 
pupils  as  he  could  personally  teach  ;  il'  he  bad  a  good  play- 
ground.  As  regard  ■>  the  Sherbrooke  Stieet  School  in  Montréal, 
he  must  acknowledge  it  has  peculiar  advantages,  couvenient 
building,  and  a  large  play  ground.  When  lie  linds  the  children 
hâve  not  prepared  their  lesaona  he  does  not  resort  to  corporal 
punishment,  they  are  kept  in  But  he  was  sorry  to  see  that 
the  teachers  had  to  stay  in  as  well  After  ail  the  held  that 
much  of  the  fault  lay  in  the  carelessness  of  the  parents.  Ile 
therefore  proposed  that  teachers  might  Write  notes  to  tin- 
parents  inlbi  ining  them  of  the  tact  and  requesting  them  to  see 
to  it.  lie  also  r  cominended  teachers  to  visit  the  parents, 
found  thoae  who  did  so  the  most  successful.  Ile  then  explained 
the  rules  of  the  Commissioners  of  Protestant  Education  of 
Montréal  as  regard  corporal  punishment,  olaiming  that  they 
were  so  well  framed  that  il  any  praise  is  due  to  the  Sherbrooke 
St.  School  it  is  due  not  to  the  teachers,  l>ut  to  Professor  I  loi  h  us 
the  Inspector  and  Miperintendent  of  Schools  in  Montréal.  Ile 
bas  found  that  threatening  children  with  BUspension  bas  effect 
upon  parents  He  proposes  to  keep  an  honor  list  comprising 
tlie  names  of  ail  obildren  who  during  the  month  bave  not  been 
reported  for  bad  conduct,  bave  been  régulai  and  punctual  m 
attendance  and  never  fail  in  a  single  lesson. 


Mr.  McLaughlin,  thought  the  suggestion  to  teachers  to  visit 
parents  excellent,  but  in  some  cases  parents  will  not  see  the 
same  as  teachers  Then  as  to  suspension,  he  thought  it  a  very 
serious  aff'air  especially  to  very  young  children  as  it  turned 
them  into  the  streets  to  complète  their  ruin.  Ile  could  not 
but  think  corporal  punishment  wise  if  only  judiciously  admi 
nistered.  A  teacher  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  pupils 
knew  whether  the  neglect  was  through  wilfulness,  or  inability. 

Mr  Mills  spoke  against  corporal  punishment  in  some  respects. 
Ile  alluded  to  the  qualifies  ofa  young  lad  who  attended  his 
school,  showing  liow  he  neglected  it,  and  the  difftculties  that 
attended  the  whole  work  of  his  scholarship. 

Mr.  Patterson,  (of  Richmond)  said  that  lie  was  not  a  teacher 
but  a  pupil,  and  recollected  being  plaçed  twice  in  the  centre 
ofthe  school  for  not  knowing  his  lessons,  and  it  had  a  bénéficiai 
eflect  upon  hirn.  After  such  a  punishment,  lie  résolve»!  not  to 
be  caught  again  and  he  was  not  either.  Another  source  of 
corporal  punishment  which  he  saw  adopted  in  another  school 
that  he  attended  and  which  had  a  wholesome  eft'eet  was  that  of 
placing  a  scholar  in  a  large  wooden  box  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  school  roorn,  so  that  eveiyone  could  see  him,  with  his  back 
to  the  wall.  In  this  quiet  exposed  position  the  scholar  had 
been  left  long  enough  to  refiect  over  his  conduct  and  in  this 
way  too  the  desired  eft'eet  wasattained.  This  closed  the  debate 
on  corporal  punishment. 

Mr.  .1.  M.  Walton  read  a  paper  on  "  Thedisadvantagesunder 
which  a  country  teacher  labors,  and  how  they  m  ay  be  lessened  " 
He  urged  that  though  the  paper  might  be  out  of  place  in 
Québec,  still  there  might  be  many  who,  "like  the  writer,  labor 
under  the  disadvantage  of  endeavoring  to  impart  a  sound 
éducation  to  those  p.aced  under  his  care  without  the  adéquate 
means  of  doing  so.  He  had  an  expérience  of  over  eight  years 
as  a  high  school  teacher,  and  had  never  yet  been  instde  a  school 
room  properly  furnished  with  apparatus.  A  man  might  teach 
geography  without  a  map,  globe  or  book,  but  the  must  be  a 
clever  man  indeed  who  could  convey  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
it  this  manner,  and  yet  he  might  be  on  a  par  with  the  teacher 
who  inscribed  as  a  copy  head  "  Québec  is  the  capital  of 
Montréal.''  In  mathematics  a  great  deal  could  be  donc  with 
a  blackboard  and  pièce  of  chalk.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  is 
the  want  of  apparatus  and  the  irresponsibility  of  trustées.  The 
writer  had  necessarily  followed  the  various  occupations  of 
plasterer,  paper  hanger,  glaizer,  painter  and  locksmith  in 
connection  with  his  school  Common  school  matters  were 
worse  than  this  ;  a  schoolhouse  is  built  and  the  committee  hire 
a  teacher  and  then  considei  that  their  duties  are  at  an  end. 
The  teacher  is  told  that  the  room  will  need  sweepirg.  as  the 
plasterers  hâve  just  left  it.  Phe  goes  and  finding  no  broorn  is 
told  on  asking  for  one,  to  borrow  one  somewhero  ;  the  day  is 
cold  and  th  -  teacher  is  told  that  she  can  pick  up  pièces  ofwoo  I 
lying  about  the  building  and  make  a  lire,  even  when  the 
farmers  hâve  not  brought  in  tirewood  to  make  it  with.  The 
room  was  often  not  found  fitted  with  seats  and  desks.  and  a 
chair  for  the  teacher  had  often  to  be  borrowed  :  a  snbscription 
is  often  taken  up  for  a  water  pail  to  be  brought  ami  a  tin  cup 
procured.  Should  the  building  be  an  oldone,  matters  are  still 
worse.  Ilard  work  keeping  warm,  riin  coming  dropping 
through  the  roof  are  the  drawbacks.  Want  of  accomodation 
for  t lie  pupils  is  also  felt  A  case,  was  instanced  of  a  whole 
class  oi  children  baying  been  sent  into  the  poreh  of  a  -chool 
for  lack  of  accemodation.  Yet  thèse  aie  a  l'ew  of  the  proofs  of 
tlie  indiiierenee  tbey  meet  with  and  ihich  binder  teachers  in 
in  a  prosecution  of  then-  work.  The  remédies  proposed  in  the 
paper  are  :  A  réduction  in  the  number  of  high  schools;  an 
increase  of  Government  aid  ;    th.it   the  necessary  fittinga  and 

paraphernalia  ofa  -ehool  ]„■  ] ,  I .  i ,  ■ .  ■ ,  1  m  it  as  -,1,111  as  lniilt  ;     and 

dnally  an  increase  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public 
generally,  that  would  bring  ont  an  ont  ay  of  m<  »n<v.  Ile-  paper 
concluded  by  the  opinion  tliat  il'  the  cause  of  labor  is  not 
progressing  it  must  he  declining,  for,  if  we  aie  Btanding  —tilt 
we  are  graduai  Iy  but  surely  falling  behind  the  requirements 
ofthe  constantly  increasing  population  ol'our  country 

Mr  Uubbard  thought  a  great  d.-al  of  the  p  iperjùst  read  A  - 
he  said  in  the  afternoon  there  was  Borne  trouble  experienced 
over  .-chool  accomodation  in  rural  districts.  Ile  certainly 
believed  there  were  grievances  bul   he  thought   the  greatesl 

one  was  in  référence  to  the  apparatus  adopted  in  tl rural 

district  schools  and  not  with  référence  to  Bchool  building9  and 
their  accommodation. 

Dr  afarsden  sugge  ted  the  appointment  of  a  sub-committee 
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Mr.  Stinton  blarned  the  commissioners  for  not  seeing  to  the 
evils  in  such  matters.  In  country  districts,  schools  were  badly 
located  and  he  hoped  and  was  full  sure  if  the  matt  r  was 
remedied  a  better  state  of  things  would  be  the  conséquence. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  spoke  of  the  sort  of  schools  in  his  own 
district.  The  commissioners  of  some  well  to-do  municipallties, 
hâve  good  school  buildings,  in  other  parts  they  are  not  as  well 
off  and  the  schools  are  not  as  fine.  In  thèse  latter  places  wood 
is  scarce  and  that  is  one  of  the  causes  Now  with  référence  to 
the  black  boards,  it  is  more  th.*  fault  of  teachers  than 
commissioners.  He  saw  no  need  of  législation,  but  believed 
that  if  the  proper  authoritiesreceiveddue  notice,  the  necessary 
apparatus  required  would  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Walton  wished  to  say  that  with  référence  to  the  paper 
he  hadjust  read  that  it  referred  to  other  schools  ;  as  well  as 
those  in  the  country.  In  the  High  School  of  which  he  was  a 
teacher,  he  could  say  that  the  water  ran  through  the  roof,  and 
there  were  other  defects  apparent  about  the  building  which  he 
could  well  complain  of 

Mr.  Mclntosh  complained  of  the  last  speaker's  remarks  as 
being  too  sweeping  In  his  neighborhood  the  schools  were 
supplied  with  furniture  and  if  any  thing  was  needed,  there  was 
no  trouble  what  ever  to  hâve  it  done. 

Mr.  Walton  believed  that  the  gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  misunderstood  him     He  alluded  to  High  Schools. 

Mr.  Hubbard  said  semi  officiai  schools,  could  not  be  classed 
with  those  controled  by  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Hicks  said  there  was  a  theoretical  point  on  which  he  had 
intended  to  write  in  the  Ontario  papers,  it  was  the  social  status 
of  the  teachers.  At  one  time  he  recollected  that  schools  were 
directed  by  clergymen  but  now  it  is  by  the  people,  and  surely 
they  were  responsible  for  the  grievances. 

A.  Teacher  — \lr.  Chairman,  do  any  church  schools  receive 
government  aid  at  the  présent  moment. 

Chairman. — Yes,  a  good  many. 

Revd.  D.  D.  Nighswander  opposed  such  a  practice,  and  asked 
for  Government  législation  to  intervene. 

Mr.  Thomas,of  Waterloo,  thought  that  the  Trustées  ought  to 
carry  out  the  law  as  it  stands.  Heagreed  with  Mr.  McLaughlin 
that  the  Trustées  and  teachers  are  to  blâme.  If  the  people 
appreciated  a  school  and  its  teachings,  surely  there  could  be 
no  trouble  to  hâve  the  school  building  put  in  proper  repair.  He 
allude  i  to  some  grievances  of  his  own,  chief  among  which  was 
that  of  the  school  door  which  required  repairs.  His  repeated 
appeals  to  the  trustées  had  no  effect,  it  was  only  when  the 
door  fell  down  and  he  dismissed  the  school,  telling  the  scholars 
that  he  would  not  continue  it  any  longer  till  the  door  was 
repaired  that  he  received  redress.  The  nextdayit  was  repaired 
Now  he  believed  that  if  teachers  would  stand  up  for  their  rights, 
their  would  not  be  the  complaints  of  which  he  heard  so  much 
to  night. 

H.  S.  <cott,  of  Québec,  said  he  believed  the  Government 
should  furnish  standard  maps  to  our  schools.  He  knew  that 
the  Board  wished  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  aid  school 
éducation.  With  regard  to  school  furniture  he  thought  a 
law  should  be  passed  compelling  schools  more  especially  those 
in  the  country,  to  hâve  a  complète  set  of  furniture  and 
apparatus  on  hand,  in  violation  of  which  the  grant  should  be 
forfeited 

A  Teacher  thought  that  the  law  was  to  that  effect  at  présent, 
when  Dr  Giard  said  that  the  schools  in  the  country  districts 
were  now  improving  materially  towards  that  end. 

It  being  ten  o'clock,  the  meeting  adjourned,  but  with  an 
understanding  that  the  subject  would  be  taken  up  as  the  first 
order  of  the  day  to  morrow. 


SECOND  DAY.— THURSDAY. 


MORNING    SESSION. 


The  Convention  was  opened  at  10.15  a.  m.,  with  prayer  by 
the  Revd.  D.  D.  Nighswander. 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  from  Rev.  T.  Hamel,  Rector  of 
Laval  University,  to  Dr.  Miles,  inviting  the  teachers  to  visit 
the  University.  Dr.  Miles  mentioned  that  the  institution 
possessing  a  fine  muséum,  was  well  worthy  of  a  visit  and  that 
the  authorities  of  the  Normal  school  had  also  sent  the  teachers 
an  invitation. 

Moved  by  Revd.  Mr.  Watson,  seconded  by  Mr  Maslntosh 
that   the   invitation  of  the   authorities  of  the   University  be 


cordially  accepted  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  association  be 
tended  to  them  for  the  same.  Carried.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  the  convention  adjourn  this  morning  at  11.45.  Some  one 
suggested  that  the  teachers  also  visit  the  Beauport  Asylum. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  minutes  of  Wednesday's  session 
which  were  declared  confirmed. 

Mr.  Gibsone  of  Adamsville  in  introducing  his  "  infinité 
calendar,"  stated  that  this  invention  of  his  was  really  a 
perpétuai  calendar.  On  the  outside  of  this  calendar  which  is  a 
circular  sheet,  are  the  names  of  the  month*,  also  the  days  of 
the  week,  and  several  ranges  of  figures.  It  contains  wheels 
within  wheels  aud  taking  the  Gregorian  style  of  reckoning  time 
for  his  guide,  the  gentleman  in  an  ingénions  manner,  explained 
how  he  could  ascertain  on  what  day  of  the  week,  any  date, 
even  at  millions  of  years  from  the  présent  time,  would  l'ail. 
On  being  asked  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Gibsone  illustrated  the 
use  of  his  calendar  by  ascertaining  from  it  that  the  ISth  June, 
1815  fell  on  a  Sun  day. 

Rev.  Mr.  Watson  asked  on  what  day  May  _9th,  1S24,  fell,  and 
was  rightly  told,  Monday. 

Some  of  the  ladies  now  commenced  to  giggle,  as  it  became 
évident  that  parties  were  asking  the  date  of  their  birthdays. 
On  Davie  Currie,  of  the  Witness,  being  told  that  August  llth, 
1*34,  fell  on  vonday,  and  asked  ifhe  knew  it  to  be  correct, 
replied.  "  Yes,  it  was  my  birthday."  This  caused  roars  of 
laughter,  but  none  of  the  ladies  asked  for  the  day  of  the  week 
of  any  particular  mentioned  date  afterwards  !  Mr  Gibsone 
mentioned  some  of  the  uses  to  which  the  perpétuai  calendar 
might  be  devoted.  The  dating  of  old  documents  for  instance 
could  be  examined,  and  it  could  be  ascertained  whether  they 
had  been  executed  on  lawful  days.  He  knew  a  frienl  who  had 
forgotten  how  far  back  to  date  interest  on  a  sumdue  him.  He 
remembered  that  it  was  one  of  two  years,  1800  or  61,  on  which 
a  friend  died  on  Sunday,  the  15th  April.  Mr.  Gibsone  was 
able  to  inform  him  that  the  year  in  question  was  decidedly 
1860  Mr.  Gibsone  caused  much  amusement  by  quoting  passages 
from  Ezekiel,  which  he  thought  might  point  to  just  such  an 
invention  as  the  one  exhibited  by  him.  He  had  thought  to 
call  it  "  the  wheel  of  time,"  but  being  told  that  would  be  too 
much  like  the  wheel  of  fortune,  he  had  decided  to  call  it  the 
perpétuai  calendar. 

Revd.  Mr.  Watson  thought  the  invention  a  most  ingenious 
one,  though  when  listening  to  Mr.  Gibsone's  illustration  of 
Scripture,  he  was  forcibly  reminded  of  a  gentleman  who 
endeavored  to  enlarge  on  the  subject  of  gross  darkness.  "A 
gross,"  he  said,  "  is  twelve  dozen.  and  as  we  know  what  one 
intense  darkness  is,  whatmust  be  the  intensity  of  twelve  dozen 
darknesses." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hicks,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to 
Mr.  Gibsone  for  the  care  he  had  taken  in  making  his  explana- 
tion  of  the  contrivance  to  the  convention. 

Mr.  Hobart  Butler  then  proceeded  to  read  a  paper 
on  "  The  décline  in  our  High  Schools  and  Académies — 
the  study  of  the  classics  in  them  remédies.  This  paper  was 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  important  submitted  to  the 
.Association,  reviewing  as  it  did  the  entire  field  of  éducation, 
and  the  bearing  of  our  school  laws  for  good  or  evil,  and  very 
properly  met  with  considérable  applau<e 

Dr.  Miles  said  there  was  none  who  could  not  admire  the 
abi  ity  of  the  paper  just  read  by  \!r.  Butler.  Personally  he 
was  and  always  had  been  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  Boards  of 
Examiners  and  the  régulations  pertaining  thereto,  believing 
that  they  were  unsuitable.  He  did  not  know  himself  of  any 
instances  of  Académies  being  taught  by  elementary  female 
tpjichsrs. 

Revd.  M.  M.  Fothergill,  and  Mr.  H.  Butler  knew  of  the 
existence  of  such  cases 

The  chairman  thought  Protestants  did  not  wish  to  accept 
inferior  assistance  to  that  extended  to  Catholics. 

Dr.  Miles  did  not  think  the  convention  was  capable  ofentering 
into  this  matter  or  that  it  was  advisable  to  do  so  Though  the 
Protestant  minority  was  increasing  and  improving  very  much 
in  ability  and  intelligence,  yet  it  wasconsiderably  smaller  thsn 
the  Roman    atholic  majority  in  numbers. 

As  to  the  division  of  the  grant,  the  law  of  1871  settled  that 
some  $10,000  or  $11,000  should  be  apportioned  to  Protestant*, 
and  about  $70,000  to  Catholics. 

Moved  by  Revd.  M  M.  Fothergill  and  carried,  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Butler  for  his  valuable  paper.  Mr. 
Fothergill  hoped  to  see  it  printed  in  pamphlet  form. 

The  Convention  then  adourned  at  12  05. 
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AFTERXOOX   SESSION. 

The  chair  was  taken  at  2.45.  Beside  the  members  of  the 
convention,  there  were  présent  as  spectators,  Hon.  Mr.  DeBou- 
cherville,  Premier  of  the  Province  and  Minister  of  Education, 
(who  was  invited  to  a  seat  on  the  platform,  lion.  J. 
Rohertson,  Provincial  Treasurer  and  Dr.  Giard  Secretary  of 
tlie  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  The  cliairman  stated  that 
lie  had  been  asked  to  announce  that  the  Laval  University 
would  be  open  to  visitors  from  the  Convention  during  its 
session  in  Québec  from  ten  to  four  each  day.  (Applause.i  At 
this  stage  of  the  prcVeedings,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Québec  came 
in  and  took  a  seat  upon  the  platform. 

Principal  Hicks  of  McGill  Normal  School,  who  stated  that 
he  himself  was  a  traîner  of  teacher-,  and  was  anxious  to  see 
teaohers  offered  such  terms  and  such  advantages  as  would 
induce  them  to  remain  in  their  profession.  Ile  eulogized  the 
able  paper  ofMr.  Butler,  and  stated  that  that  gentlemen  always 
gave  good  papeis.  Ile  thought  however  that  things  were 
improving  in  this  direction,  and  teachers"  salaries  he  thought 
were  'mproving  also  in  every  district.  Ile  had  many  letters 
and  could  not  but  notice  how  small  were  the  salaries  offered 
for  Academy  teachers  Still  he  had  never  seen  so  small  a  sum 
as  $20  offered  for  a  teacher. 

Mr.  Inspector  Me  aughlin  said  we  ail  ought  to  feel  thankful  to 
Mr.  Butler  for  his  able  paper.  He  too  believed  that  Académies 
were  not  training  so  many  young  people  for  collège  as  they  did 
a  few  years  ago,  though  he  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  they  were  not  doing  quite  as  useful  a  work.  He 
spoke  very  highly  of  the  Académies  at  Granby  and  Waterloo, 
which  he  said  were  doing  as  good  work  as  they  ever  did.  Ile 
knew  some  Académies  however  which  only  do  model  school 
work,  while  some  of  the  model  schoojg  in  his  district  do  the 
work  of  Académies.  Ile  did  not  believe  it  could  be  said  that 
Académies  were  not  doing  as  good  a  work  as  formerly.  In  his 
djstrict  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  teachers 
from  McGill  for  district  schools,  and  they  had  to  use  teachers 
trained  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Inspector  Hubbard  endorsed  what  had  been  said  by  his 
confrère  of  Bedford  district  and  instanced  the  fair  salaries  paid 
to  some  Academy  teachers  in  his  district  (Sherbrooke.)  Ile 
suggested  that  instead  of  asking  our  législative  fathers  to 
increase  the  grant  for  superior  éducation,  power  be  given  to 
our  local  municipalities  to  levy  sumeient  to  supi  ort  high  as  well 
as  common  schools.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  McLaughlinthat  small 
as  the  superior  edacation  fund  grants  «ère,  they  ought  not  to 
be  removed.  Regarding  the  provision  in  the  régulation  which 
provides  that  female  candidates  for  Academy  diplomas  should 
not  undergoexamination  in  the  classics,  he  stated  that  in  some 
instances  female  teachers  were  not  required  to  hâve  a  classical 
éducation  since  they  were  often  engaged  as  assistants  to  the 
principals  of  Académies. 

Kevd.  D.  D.  Nighswander  asked  for  information  relating  to 
some  private  schools,  which  obtained  government,  grants.  The 
information  was  given  by  Mr.  Hubbard 

Dr.  II  we,  of  the  High  School,  Montréal,  thought  much  of  the 
décline  in  the  study  of  classics  was  due  to  the  insufficient 
salaries  paid  to  teachers,  and  also  to  the  parents  giving  way  to 
their  children's  desires  Ile  instanced  one  boy  of  ten  years 
who  would  not  learn  Latin  at  school,  and  the  teacher  was  told 
by  the  parent  that  the  child  hadehosenfor  himself a  commercial 
éducation  ! 

Principal  lîieks  knew  that  a  good  teacher  could  make  a 
good  school,  but  to  do  tint  it  w.is  necessary  to  pay  a  good 
salary. 

Mr.  Emberson  said  that  as  a  rough  rule  you  get  the  class  of 
men  proportionate  to  the  salaries  paid.  It  was  at  one  time 
thought  that  in  order  to  prevent  men  entering  the  ohurch 
from  monetary  considérations,  it  would  be  well  to  reduce  their 
salaries,  but  this  waaproved  tobeabsurd.  One  of  our  teacher' a 
chief  difficulties  lav  in  the  opposition  of  the  family,  the  ladiea 
especially,  to  Latin  and  Greek.  -Euclid  and  Algebra  es&epe  the 
saine  virulent  abuse,  wliy,  he  did  not  know  He  spoke  of  the 
La'.in  and  (ireek  languages  as  the  foundation  of  ail  our  know- 
ledge  and  believed  that  the  study  of  them  élevâtes  the  mind. 
Ile  thought  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  study  of  classics 
would  be  overcome,  if  this  brandi  of  a  boys  éducation  was 
deferred  till  his  twelth  or  tliii ■teenth  year,  lie  knew  that 
several  boys  educated  in  Montréal  had  learnt  more  in  six 
months  at  that  âge  than  he  had  during  six  years,  th  it  is  to  su- 
from  the  âge  of  six  to  twelve. 


Dr.  Howe  begged  to  differ  from  the  views  just  expressed. 

Revd.  D.  D.  Nighswander  thought  the  subject  was  perhaps 
discussed  too  much  from  a  teacher's  standpoint,  and  perhaps 
with  teachers'  préjudice,  parents  not  being  represented  He 
thought  a  boy*s  éducation  depended  much  in  the  position  a  child 
was  to  take  in  the  world.  If  they  were  to  be  commercially 
employed,  they  did  not  want  to  be  crammed  with  the  classics. 
We  could  not  give  children  ail  the  classics  nor  ail  the 
mathematics,  but  had  to  discrimate  between  what  they  should 
be  tauggt.  The  speaker  thought  the  number  of  Académies 
should  be  diminished.  Ile  also  believed  that  the  professions 
which  required  the  study  of  classics  were  already  over  crowded, 
and  believed  the  same  in  connection  with  the  supply  of 
teachers. 

Mr.  Walton  thought  the  late  discussion  bore  very  much  on 
his  paper  read  last  night.  Ile  modified  his  assertions  of  last 
evening  somewhat 

Mr.  Duval  contendcd  that  neither  ladies  nor  members  of  the 
clergy  should  be  allowed  to  teach  in  Académies  with  out 
passing  the  necessary  examinations.  Ile  was  in  favorof  children 
commencing  their  study  of  Latin  at  an  early  âge  for  was  not 
Latin  the  base  of  the  English  and  French  languages.  He 
insisted  that  the  same  justice  should  be  done  Protestants  as 
Catholics  in  this  matter  of  compulsory  examination. 

Revd.  Mr.  Watson  wished  to  put  in  a  word  for  the  ministers 
and  the  ladies.  lie  felt  that  there  was  no  disgrâce  in  being 
coupled  with  the  lady  teachers.  As  regards  ministers,  in  the 
large  district  of  Bedford,  there  was  butoneclergyman  teaching, 
and  he  was  doing  it  because  the  High  School  had  been  closed 
for  many  years  and  he  felt  that  for  the  sake  of  his  own  children 
he  must  do  double  work,  and  is  now  likeaslave  If  clergymen 
do  work  in  schools  for  monetary  matters  the  sooner  they  are 
starved'out  the  better.  If  ladies  could  however  teach  a  school 
better  than  a  maie  teacher  for  less  salary,  he  would  be  in  favor 
ofappointing  them.  So  he  could  not  but  corne  to  the  conclusion 
that  ail  the  fuss  about  ministers  and  ladies  teaching  was  a 
bugbear.  and  he  hoped  in  future,  that  speakers  would  confine 
themselves  to  other  maiters. 

Revd.  D.  D.  Nighswander  explained  that  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  Ministers  teaching,only  on  the  principal  that  they 
should  teach  because  they  were  clergymen. 

Dr.  Howe  asked  if  Mr.  Duval  stated  that  French  scholars 
from  religious  schools  were  not  as  well  educated  as  Protestant 
children 

M.  Duval  repeated  what  he  had  said  before. 

Dr.  Howe  paid  a  high  tribute  of  respect  to  the  éducation  of 
boys  whom  he  had  examined.  trained  in  French  religious 
schools. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Montréal,  was  of  opinion  that  more  could  be 
gained  from  a  few  tacts  than  by  a  large  amount  of  theorizing. 
An  attempt  had  been  made  to  show  that  Government  was  not 
responsible  for  the  state  of  éducation,  but  he  would  direct 
their  attention  to  what  Government  had  done  in  Ontario.  The 
présent  bill  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Ryerson.  and  after  discussi.  n 
in  the  house  was  made  law  Grants  were  paid  to  schools  in 
that  Province,  according  the  results,  and  he  would  like  to  see 
some  such  plan  adopted  hère. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Québec  said  it  might  not  be  advisable  for 
liim  toplunge  into  the  discussion,  nothavinghad  theadvantage 
of  hearing  what  he  had  been  told  was  such  an  excellent  paper. 
Ile  believed  that  Académies  or  High  Schools  should  be  within 
|  the  reach  of  ail,  and  that  the  government  grant  should  !><■ 
distributedon  the  principle  of  payment  by  results  as  in  England. 
His  Lordship  then  referred  to  the  enquines  going  on  as  to  the 
;  condition  of  superior  schools — what  lie  considers  needful  is  .1 
consolidation  of  académies, — that  those  doing  the  work  if 
giving  a  superior  éducation  be  li liera lly  support  1  d  a-  académies 
—  that  those  doing  the  work  of  elementary  éducation  lie  classed 
,  as  elementary  schools  a  d  receive  grants  as  such.  (  Ine  very 
important  matter.  the  inspection  of  schools  had  been 
iiwntioned.  He  held  thatno  good  would  corne  till  Edacational 
was  Bevered  from  political  matter.  Let  them  choose  a  super- 
intendent  of  council.  Choose  a  good  m  mi.  give  liim  the  powera 
he  requirea — let  In-pectoi-  1.  ■  well  paid — and  schools  dépend 
on  nia  reports  for  their  grants — Burprised  tli.it  grant-  in  this 
province  do  not  dépend  on  the  referred  to  Bystexn  of  grants  in 
England,  where  governmenl  paymenta  dépend  entirely  on 
reports.     Ile  advocated  such  paymenta  m  tin-  province. 

Dr  Mar-den  having  expre 1  lu-  idea  that   sofBcieni    tune 

had  been  apent  in  the  disoussion  and  had  been  pretty  well 
con  idered,  called  up  Mr.  N.  Duval  to  read  bis  paper  on  "The 
French  and  English  Language 
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After  the  reading  of  this  able  paper  which  was  principal  ly  a 
cornparison  between  the  two  languages,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
moved  and  carried  and  tendered  to  the  reader. 

Mr.  J.  Ringland  read  a  fine  paper  on  "  Religious  instruction 
in  schools,"  which  was  much  to  the  point  and  elicited  some 
little  discussion  Mr.  Ringland  received  a  vote  of  thanks,  and 
the  convention  adjourned. 

THE    ADJOrRNMENT    TO    THE    MUSIC    HALL. 

Tlie  entertainment. —  H7ia/  look  place  and  who  spoke. 

In  order  ihalthe  tcachers,  togetherwith  tlieirfrieiids,  should  spend 
an  aoreeahle  hour  or  two,  listening  lo  speeches,Yeadings  and  singing, 
Professor  McQuarrie,  who  by  the  way  lias  taken  a  most  commen- 
dable  part  in  furtheriitg  thë  business  of  the  Convention  by  seing  to 
the  comforts  of  ils  members  and  visitors,  organized  a  vocal, 
instrumental  and  eloc'utronary  entertainment,  which  rame  cil'  at  the 
Music  Hall,  al  éïght  oclbck  ThUrsday  evening.  The  hall  was 
comfortably  fllled  with  the  membersof  tue  Association,  who  mustered 
in  full  force,  but  besides  thèse  there  was  a  very  large  accession  lo 
the  strength  of  the  attendance  on  the  part  ofour  own  eitizens,  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  who  take  a  deep  and  commendable  interest 
tn  the  advancement  of  éducation  in  this  country.  On  Ibe  plalform, 
on  each  side  of  the  Chairmain,  Dr.  Marsden,  were  the  Lord  Bisho] 
of  Québec,  Hon.  Mr.  DeBoucherville.  Rev.  M.  McQuarrie,  Principal 
Andrews,  of  McGill  Collège,  Rev.  Dr.  Nighswander,  Professoi  and 
Mr.  Hicks,  Wm.  Hosssack,  Rev.  Houseman  and  Mr.  Butler.  Among 
those  in  the  body  of  the  Hall,  we  noticed  Hon.  Messrs.  Mailhut  and 
and  Robertson.  Dr.  Giard,  Rev.  Mr.  Fothergill,  Hon.  Jas  Skead, 
Mr.  Poupore,  ex-M.  P.  P.,  John  Hearn,  M.  P.  P.,  Rev.  Mr.  Iiawson, 
II.  S.  Scott,. laines  Dinning,  Rev.  Chas.  Hamilton,  and  others.  The 
proeeedings  were  opened  by  the  chairman,  who  said  that  his  remarks 
would  bevery  brief.  So  far  the  Teachers'  Convention  in  Québec had 
bec-n  quite  a  success  and  to-night  tliey  were  assembled  to  hear 
something  regarding  their  labours,  as  well  as  to  listen  to  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  and  several  elocutionary  readings.  He  then 
presented  Professor  Hicks,  of  the  McGill  Normal  School,  to  the 
audience,  who  stepped  forward  and  said  he  would  be  obliged  to 
apologize  because  hewas  not  prepared  tn  speak  ori  that  evening,  and 
merely  came  lo  Québec  lo  assocUto  himself,  with  his  colleagues  in 
discussing  educational  matters.  He  was  glad  to  see  so  large  an 
attendance  at  the  Convention  and  hoped  some  good  result  would 
follow  their  délibérations.  Many  came  a  long  distance  to  attend 
the  Convention,  some  of  whom  lie  kuew  to  corne  from  districts  in 
miles  above  Montréal.  Hewent  on  to  say  that  the  Législature might 
niake  eduealional  enactments,  but  it  remained  to  the  teachers  tu 
carry  them  oui,  and  the  success  of  the  éducation  movemenl  mainly 
depended  upon  the  latter.  He  advcrled  to  the  great  improvements 
for  the  botter  which  had  taken  place  in  our  school  progress  since 
lus  arrivai  in  the  country  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  since,  observing 
that  they  were  in  reality  extraordinary  both  in  town  and  counlry, 
although  lie  was  l'ree  to  admit  that  a  great  deal  remained  yet  to  be 
doue.  What  we  particùlarly  wanted  hère  was  a  bélier"  mode  of 
selecling  teachers.  At  présent  we  had  lo  dépend  upon  hàphazard 
or  what  chance  sent  to  the  Normal  Schools,  and  hecontended  it  would 
be  a  great  blèssing  in  Canada  if  we  had  some  thorough  systern  of 
training  teachers  such  as  they  had  in  England.  Another  obvions 
drawback,  and  une  that  militated  seriously  against  us  was  the  wanl 
of  a  sufficient  retiring  allowance  for  superannuated  teachers— some- 
thing  to  keep  the  old  lea'cher  comfortable  in  his  old  agB — and  he 
urged  thaï  no  iridividual  in  socicty  had  a  greater  daim  ujkhi  tlie 
public  in  this  connection  than  tlie  aged  school-master,  who  had  led  a 
long  and  usefnl  life  (Applaiisel.  He  also  advocated  small  local 
meetings  of  meaibers  Of  the  Association  in  différent  parts  of  the 
country  lu  excite  more  gênerai  interest  in  the  cause  ,,l  éducation 
He  said  lie  was  glad  to  see  that  considérable  interest  was  taken  in 
the  matter  in  Québec,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Convention 
was  above  ail  interesting  lo  parents,  as,  upon  the  understanding and 
lielp  of  ihe  latler,  depended  very  largelj  indeed  the  successful  and 
proper  direction  oflhe  efforts  of  the  teachers.  He  urged  the  ad van  tages 
thaï  would  accrue  from  the.  establishment  of  a  depository  1er  books 
and  schools  apparatus.  lu  some  respects  oonberning  Ihe  mode  ofj 
securing  teachers  and  fitting  them  l'or  schools,  he  knew  lie  would  j 
disagree  with  the  idea  of  some  of  the  Conventiohisls,  but  perhaps' 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  lhat  his  advanced  years  caused  him  lo  think[ 
li^htly  of  ideas  iritroduced  by  younger  teachers.  He  concludedby] 
urging  upon  thé  Province  tin  adoption  of  some  of  his  suggestions 
and  took  his  seal  amid  warm  applause.  The  Chairman  then  intro- 
duced  Mrs.  Caldwell,  who  sung  most  chairmingly,  and  with  great 
effecl  and  îirmness,  the  sôngs  one  of  winch  is  entitled  "  If  he  asks  me 
to  marry  him  what  shall  I  say,''  with  accompaniment  on  the  piano  by 
Mr  Bis'hop,  and  violin  by  Mr.  George  Wyse.  She  is  possessed  of  a 
-weei.  powerful  voice,  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  sings  with  so  much 


ease  and  correetness,  as  to  hope  that  we  shall  hear  lier  again  this 
winter.  Mr.  Bishop  played  a  "  solo/'  in  a  masterlv  stvle.  The  great 
feature  of  the  evening  was  the  elocution  of  Prof.  Andrews,  of  McGill 
Collège.  As  an  elocutionisl  of  a  high  order,  Prof.  Andrews  had  already 
an  established  réputation,  but  it  was  left  to  last  evening  for  him  to 
charm  and  astonish  a  Québec  audience  not  only  with  his  correetness 
of  tasle.  but  his  masterlv  rendition  of  his  pièces  and  extraordinary 
versatility.  He  rea  I  at  différent  intervais  during  the  entertainment. 
Rev.  Mr.  Nighswander  also  introduced  and  delivered  a  brief,  but 
aide  address.  He  favored  theoretically  a  Dominion,  instead  of  a 
Provincial  System  of  éducation,  with  a  central  bureau  of  examiners 
at  Ottawa  toqualify  teachers.  and  compulsory  att°.ndaneeefchildren 
at  school.  Practically,  lie  considered  that  the  Québec  System  sadlv 
needed  simplification.  Miss. Amy  Henry,  of'aboul  twelve  years  of 
âge,  daughterofj.  W.  Henry.  Eesq,,  played  on  the  piano  with  a 
great  deal  of  taste  several  most  dillieult  pièces  of  music,  and  elicited 
as  she  well  deserved  from  the  audience  for  her  brilliant  accomplish- 
ments.  a  great  deal  of  applause,  in  tact  so  much  so  that  she  had  to 
be  brought  ont  a  second  Unie.  Tlie  entertainment  was  brought  lo  a 
close  with  Ihe  National  Anthem  at  10.30  p.  m 

THIHD   DAY.— FHIDAY. 

The  morning  session  opened  at  10.15,  Dr.  Marsden  in  the  chair. 

ltevd.  M.  M.  FoihergiU  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

The  chairmain  enlarged  on  the  importance  of  the  work  yet  before 
the  convention.  Ihe  élection  ofofflcers.  It  was  finally  agreed  that 
this  should  be  attended  to  at  noon.  The  minute  of  yesterday's 
sessions  were  read  by  the  Secretary  M.  Hicks  and  conlirmed.  Last 
night's  meeting  was  reported  on  and  declared  lo  hâve  been  most 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Duval  moved,  and  it  was  carried  that  a  motion  of 
thanks  be  tendered  to  the  Iadies  and  gentlemen  who  assisled  at  the 
entertainment  last  evening. 

Rev.  Mr.  Watson  movW  seconded  by  Mr.  Hicks,  and  it  was 
carried  with  great  enlhusiasm  "That  the  membersof  this  convention 
hereby  gladlj  express  their  most  cordial  thanks  for  tha  kind  hospi- 
tality  that  lias  been  entended  lo  those  who  came  from  a  distance  to 
attend  the  convention,  also  for  the  kind  attentions  and  satisfactory 
arrangements  ofthe  Local  Committee.  The  members  of  this  conven- 
tion will  also  cherish  a  lively  and  grateful  remembrance  of  their  visit 
to  Ihe  àncient,  interesting  and  hospitable  city  of  Québec  " 

Professor  McGregor,  of  Montréal,  being  unavoibably  absent,  his 
paper  "  On  Vacation  Schools,  "  was  read  by  Mr.  Hicks,  Secretarj . 
warmly  applaudod,  and  accorded  a  motion  of  thanks.  This  paper 
urged  the  establishment  of  schools  in  vacation,  which  children  might 
attend,  who  were  in  Ihe  way  at  home.  The  writer  suggested  thaï 
high  fées  be  charged  for  those  who  attended  thèse  vacation  schools, 
thaï  the  studios  be  made  simple  and  pleasant,  aud  voluntary  teachers 
paid  lihorally  for  their  time,  conduct  th 

Dr.  Miles  gave  lucid  explanation  of  Baron  Zaba's  method  i  r 
leaching  history.  The  basis  of  Uns  method  is  a  diagram  in  tlio  sfiai  n 
of  a  square,  containing  100  squares  in  len  r./ws  often  each,  each 
squares  representing  one  year  and  the  whole  square  cbnsequenllj  a 
renlury.  Différent  colored  squares  laid  on  différent  subdivisions  of 
the  diagram  squares,  indicated  the  dates  of  great  eveuts. 

Dr.  Loverin  followed  introducing  as  a  modification  of  the  Zabian 
System,  the  Centograph,  which  is  an  upright  frame  resembling  the 
Zabian  diagram,  but  possessing  pigèon-holes  for  the  réception  of  a 
cubes,  instead  of  liât  squares. 

Mr.  Emberson  thought  thèse  squares  might  easilj  get  losl  in 
large  schools  and  thereforo  proposer!  that  scholars  should  be  taughl 
lo  rule  their  own  diagrams.     Mr.  Emberson  illustrated  his  remarks 

Dr.  Marsden  expressed  his  opinion  that  il  was  a  sort  of  Memoria 
Technica. 

Dr.  Loverin  could  not  allow  lhat  idea  to  go  abroad  as  it  was  not 
such  ;  bul  simply  an  appeal  to  the  memory  llirougli  Ihe  eye,  and 
much  more  easily  rememhered  that  the  diflicult  unmeaning  wonls  in 
Gray's  Memoria  Technica.  It  being  past  twehe  ihe  Chairman 
siopped  tic  discussion  till  the  officers  for  th  ■  next  year  were  elected 
and  the  place  of  meeting  decided  on. 

Montréal  an  I  Sherbroke  were  proposed  and  Montréal  linally  deci- 
ded iqion. 

The  following  names  Wore  suggested  for  the  office  of  Président  : 

Dr.  Jenkins,  Dr.  Duy,  Principal  Hicks,  and  Dr.  Howe. 

The  two  latter  gentlemen  bavingrequested  the  withdrawalof  their 
names,  l>r.  Jenkins  was  uiianimuusly  chosen  Président. 

Mr.  Francis  IT ï  :ks  was  re-electi  d  secretarj  and  Professor  MacGregor 
Ireasurer. 

The  élection  finished,  Professor  Ilieks  excu^ed  himself  for  nul 
giving  the  Zabian  Method  a  trcal  in  the  McGill  Normal  School  which 
was  lut  bien  any  wanl  ofinterest  in  llie  ni.it  :  (>.-.  bul  l'n  m  want  of 
time.  He  would  not  obje  t  to  any  of  those  under  him  giving  it  a  l'ai- 
trial.  He  contended  howev>  i  thaï  il  laughl  Chronology  and  not  what 
lie  woulii  eall  hisforv. 
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The  Bishop  of  Québec  agreed  entirely  with  Principal  Hicks  as  to 
lhe  mischiefofsubstituting  the  dates  fur  ■■vents,  the  knowledge  of 
Uie  facts  for  History  which  included  much  morethan  thèse.  Itmight 
be  impossible  in  Elementary  Schools  to  go  into  the  Philosophy  of 
History.  but  we  may  so  teach  children  as  ta  create  a  désire  for  more 
knowledge  on  the  subjects.  He  thought  there  was  nothing  like 
placing  history  before  a  cliild  as  a  taie  well  told  the  teacher  clothing 
the  bare  facts  from  his  own  knowledge  and  ideas. 

Dr.  Howe  preferred  tins  System  to  any  otherfor  teaching  Chrono- 
logy.  It  was  suggested  that  as  the  system  had  not  been  tried  by 
any  of  our  teachers.  one  of  the  questions  next  year  should  be  "  Wlial 
teachers  bave  tried  Lhe  Zabian  Method  and  with  what  success?  " 

It  was  then  proposed  by  Mi-.  Mills,  seconded   by   Mr.    Chambers, 

that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  1 lected  an  Honorary  member  of  the 

Association.     Carried. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  passed  : — 

That  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  be  cordially  invited  to  address  the 
members  at  the  next  convention. 

That  the  annual  report  together  with  the  papers  read  at  tliis  meet- 
ing  be  printed  and  sold  at  a  price  of  10  cents. 

That  the  attention  of  the  Executive  Oommittee  be  called  to  the 
necessity  of  issuing  a  programme  for  the  next  convention  at  least  a 
month  before. 

To  send  two  delegateslo  be  nominated  by  the  Executive  Committee 
to  the  meeting  of  lhe  Ontario  Public  School  teachers  Association. 

A  vote  of  lhanks  was  then  passed  to  the  Chairman,  and  after 
ing  the  doxologv  the  convention  was  brought  to  a  close. 
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THE  LATE  MISS  MURRAY.  PRECEPTRESS  OF   THE    McGILL 
MUDEL  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Amy  Frances  Murray  was  appointed  chief  Mistress  of  the 
Girls'  Department  of  the  McGill  Mode!  School  in  November  1868. 
Prior  to  lier  promotion  to  that  important  post,  she  had  been  for  some 
lime  assistant  to  Miss  Coady,  lier  predecessor  as  Lady  Principal,  and 
when  Miss  Coady  resigned,  Miss  Murray  was  unanimously  recom- 
mended  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Corporation  of  McGill  University 
as  being  in  every  way  Qtted  to  become  lier  successor.  During  the 
space  of  eight  years  from  the  date  of  lier  appointment  Miss  Murray 
euiitinued  to  dïscharge  the  duties  of  lier  office  with  admirable  zeal 
and  complète  success — beloved  by  lier  pupils,  respected  by  lier 
I  utors  and  bighly  appreciated  both  by  the  parents  of  the  Scholars 
and  the  authorities  of  the  Institution.  Ail  who  knew  lier,  and  were 
capable  of  estimating  her  worth,  recognized  in  her  a  model  for 
nniiation  by  the  teachers  of  youth.  Single-hearted,  dignifled  in  lier 
di  meanour,  and  thoroughly  assidious  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties, 
the  prosperity  of  the  department  over  which  she  presided  seemed  to 
be  assured  for  al  least  a  long  period  of  years,  seeing  that  she  was 
inily  tweiit\  two  or  twenty  three  years  of  âge  at  the  lime  of  her 
decease, 

But,  in  the  midst  of  her  carcer  of  usefulness,  the  liât  of  an  all-w  ise 
Providence  went  forth  and  she'  was  removed  from  amongst  us. 
Huma ii h  speaking  the  circumstances  al  tendant  upon  herdeath  were 
lamentable  and  distressing  Thèse  circumstances  are  thus  briefly 
rccorded  in  the  columns  of  the  Montréal  Gazelle  ollhe  LlthôfAugust 
last  : 

■•  Distressing  Accident. — On  Monda j  evening  a  mosl  distressing 
■  accident  occurred  at  Oka,  resulting  in  lhe  death  by  drowning  of 
"  Mi>s  Murray,  daughter  of  the  laie  Donald  Murray,  E  q  .  of 
"  ihis  city,  and  Blaster  Wilson.  Miss  Murray  was  on  a  visil  to 
••  Mr.  Gibbs  at  Como,  and  in  the  evening,  in  company  with 
■•  Mr.  Duncan  Gibbs,  and  another gentleman,  went  oui  with  Mo  1er 
••  Wilson  to  hâve  a  row  on  the  river.  They  were  aboul  crossin 
■•  to  Como  when  they  saw   the  Princess  comming  up,  and  the  lad 

"  expressed  a  wlsh  to  cross  over  in  the  stea r.    They  relurned  to 

"  i )ka,  Miss  Murray  [and ing  with  him  and  the  gentlemen  starling  to 
••  return  in  their  buat.  They  gol  to  the  wharf,  and  noticing  thaï  th 
•■  steamer  was  preparing  to  move  olf,  they  ran  towards  the  gangway, 
■•  which  had  unfortunatlj  been  removed.  The  impelus  of  tho  run 
•■  carried  them  too  far,  the  Utile  fellow  falling  into  the  waler,  and 
"  Miss  Muna\  folio  wed,  as  some  supposed  in  the  eflbrl  I  i  i  atchhim. 
••  Thej  both  sank,  to  rise  no  more.  There  were  a  aumberof  men  i  n 
••  the  wharf,  but  to  their  disgrâce nol  one  had  lhe  courage  to  attempi 
»  a  rescue.  The  bodj  of  young  Wilson  was  found  aboul  on  hour 
■■  aflerwards,  and  that  of  Miss  Mui  ray  after  aboul  twt)  hours  - 
"  The  accident  has  cast  a  gloom  overthe  neighbourhood  of  Como, 
"  and  bas  plunged  two  families  into  the  deepesl  grief.  Mis^  Murray 
'■  was  lhe  Ladj  Principal  of  the  McGill  Normal  School,  and  was 
■•  greatlj  beloved  bj  the  pupils  and  indeed  by  ail  classes  who  knew 
•■  her." 


Education  in  Treland. — [n  the  course  of  a  speech  in  support 
ofa  vote  of  $454,368  for  National  Education  in  Ireland,  Sir 
Michael  Hicks  Beach  made  some  interesting  statements  in 
référence  to  the  présent  condition  ami  past  progressof  éduca- 
tion in  that  island.  It  seems  that  the  number  of  National 
Schools  is  now  7,357,  an  increase  of  97  during  the  year.  The 
names  of  the  children  on  the  rolls  at  any  timeof  the  scholastic 
year  amounted  to  l,(ii  16, 51  — an  increase  of  31,815;  while  thé 
average  attendance  during  874  had  been  395,390,  an  increase 
of  22,019.  This  shows  great  irregularity  tn  attendance,  but 
not  so  Jdisproportionally  great  when  compared  with  other 
countries  as  might  be  supposed.  The  number  of  absolut.- 
illiterates  is  very  great  in  Ireland,  but  it  is  said  to  be  steadilv 
decreasing,  notwithstanding  that  in  gênerai  the  best  educated 
emigrate,  and  the  most  iliiterate,  Sir  Michael  says,  remain 
at  home.  Jn  184  '  the  percentage  of  illiterates  was  52.7  per 
cent.  ;  in  185?,  46.8  per  cent.  ;  in  1801,  38  7  ;  and  in  1871, 
33.4  per  cent. 

The  incomes  of  teachers  are  noticeably  in  contrast  with  those 
in  Ontario,  though  the  latter  are  not  at  ail  what  they  ought  to 
be.  In  Ireland,  maie  teachers  of  the  first  class,  first  division, 
hâve  about  $5SO  of  income  ;  first  class,  second  division,  $41, 5; 
second-class,  $31",  and  third-class,  $21.3.  The  corresponding 
salaries  of  female  teachers  were  last  year,  Ist  class,  Ist  division, 
$465  |  Ist  class,  2nd  division,  $345  ;  2nd  class,  $240  ;  and  3rd 
class,  $185.  The  contributions  from  local  sources  are  very 
small,  not  above  14.2  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  While  Sir  Michael 
spoke  very  hopefully  of  the  prospects  of  the  National  School 
system,  others  were  not  so  sanguine,  but  declared  the  over 
whelming  majority  of  the  Irish  were  in  favour  of  thedenomina- 
tional  plan.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  very  évident  that  when  a  million 
of  children  are  found  on  the  rolls. of  certain  schools  in  the 
course  ofa  year,  it  cannot  be  said  that  such  a  system  of  schools 
is  dying  out.  This,  we  believe,  is  not  said  What  is  urged  is 
that  the  arrangements  are  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  descrip- 
tion, ai^d  that  aiter  a  lengthened  trial  the  system  has  turned 
out  an  absolute  and  expensive  failure.  Only  43  per  cent  of 
the  population,  it  is  urged,  can  read  and  write,  and  even  that 
but  imperfectly.  That  may  be,  but  it  is  much  easier  to  point 
out  imperfections  than  to  indicate  an  effectuai  remedy.  One 
thing  is  strongly  contended  for,  namelv.  that  more  money 
should  be  raised  by  local  taxation,  and  that  the  ratepayer- 
should  hâve  more  local  control  of  the  schools. 

Tin-  Objeei  qf  tht  Higker  Education. — The  first  thing  to  be 
determined  is,  the  truè  object  of  higher  éducation.  It  is,  as 
some  will  secm  to  oppose,  purely  ornamental,  a  thing  valuable 
only  as  far  as  it  gives  a  min  extra  polish  and  élégance  of  mind 
a  mère  luxury.  with  no  practical  bearings  upon  the  every  day 
duties  of  common  busy  life  '.'  Siudi  an  idea  is  preposterous  Of 
course  ornamental  culture  is  something  to  be  desired  :  its  ac- 
quirement  «  onfers  honor  u;  on  the  acquirer  ;  facilities  should  be 
fumished  for  its  attainment.  But  true  éducation,  including  ail 
this  goes  far  deeper.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  the  mind: 
tostrengthen  the  thinking  faculties  in  every  possible  direction  : 
to  render   the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge  easier  and  surer: 

to  increase  the  stieleiit's  resoarces  j  and  to  rentier  bim  titt  sa 
for  dealing  with  the  useful  afiairs  of  the  world.  Sucb  an  édu- 
cation is  nevor  compelle.l  ;  it  grows  thrOUghOUl     a    lifetime  •  il 

is  aelf  propagatmg  ;  its  mosl  valnable  features  are  acqulred 
outside  of  schools  and  collèges.     AU  thaf  s  collège  can  do  is  t<> 

beljilayits    foundatimis,    b\     training   the   mental    power    for 

subséquent  use.  Wnicb  course  of  studiea  best  carries  out 
this  purpose?-  Prof    Clarke,    in    Popular   S  Montly  lu,- 

.1  ugust- 

Femaît  Education  in  Egypt.~  En  the   schools  of  Egypt   there 
are  now  90,000  children,  and   the  Elhedive,  in  an  nttem}> 
c<'iiii..it  the  préjudice   regarding   female   éducation,   las   esta- 
blished  a  large  school  for  girls  at  Caiio,  where  beaides  an  ele 
mentarj     éducation,    Bewing,   washing    and   dregsmaking  are 
taught. 

SchooLpunwhments.—U    i-    interesting    to   find    our   Teachers 

after  thirty  eventful  centuries  ol  Development  and  Beaction, 
corne  baok  to  the  conclnsion  that  Solomon  \\  is  wi>o.  Ail  our 
best  Bchools  ma)  be  said  to  ■•  use  the  rod.  "  But  the  rod  plucl     i 
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so  unsparingly  froni  Olivet,  lias  developed  into  the  taw  or  raw- 
hide  switch.  The  cane  puts  too  seductive  a  temptation  into 
the  master's  hand  to  let  out  any  anger,  malice  or  revenge 
that  may  inhere  in  his  natural  heart  Even  a  mild  application 
ofit,  moreover,  leaveson  certain  cuticles  (and  most  provokingly 
sometimes  on  those  of  the  worst  boys  in  the  school)  such  black 
wheals  and  marks  as  sometimes  aftbrd  a  serious  handle  against 
a  blameless  master. 

But  if  occasions  to  use  the  birch  will  occur  in  the  best  regu- 
lated  schools,  in  the  very  b  st  they  occur  the  least  of'ten.  It 
should  be  reserved,  says  Goldwin  Smith,  speaking  as  Président 
oi'the  Ontario  Teachers'  Association,  for  wilful  idleness  ordiso- 
bedience.  In  one  fine  Township  Academy  of  200  pupils,  the 
cane  bas  only  been  used  4  finies  in  4  years  ;  in  others,  once  in 
two  years  and  so  on.  And  there  are  no  surer  signs  (as  a  rule) 
of  a  disorganised  school  than  the  incessant  rusti.ixg  of  the 
birch. 

Of  course  boarders  must  expect  andinherit  many  tmies  more 
punishment  than  day  boys.  In  many  of  our  smaller  Iligh  and 
Model  Schools,  to  give  good  marks,  or  good  con  luct  cards,  for 
good  conduct  and  perfect  lessons,  publishing  the  results  every 
month,  or  even  an  occasional  talking  to,  is  found  sufficient. 
Some  call  up  an  unruly  big  boy  and  say  quietly,  "  You  seem 
fidgetty.  Perhaps  you  want  a  holiday.  Would  you  like  to  go 
home  ?  :'  They  often  pay  for  their  schooling  and  donotlike  to 
loseitanda  merehint  will  help  them  tocheck  the  bot  condition 
of  their  blood. 

In  some  places  the  scholars  themselves  give  in  the  number  of 
times  they  hâve  transgressed  the  ordinary  school  rules  of 
silence  Ac.  This  is  supposed  to  breed  "  honour.  "  But  it  is 
known  to  foster  lyixg.  The  worst  girls  corne  out  with  the 
fewest  demerits  One  honest  girl,  too  lazy  to  keep  track  of 
lier  crimes,  gave  in  regularly  twenty  bad  marks  a  week 

Statistics  show  that  taws,  ruler,  or  cane  is  used  in  about  70 
per  cent  of  our  Provincial  Iligh  and  Model  Schools.  More  or 
less  keeping  in  is  nearly  universal.  In  one  school  noise,  chat- 
tering  Ac,  is  stopped  as  lucky  people,  say  the  Italians,  hâve 
their  meals,  "at  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  A  solitary  school  or  two 
lises  suspension,  sending  home,  reporting  to  trustées  or  parents, 
standing  out,  or  fines. 

"  Lines,  ':  spoil  the  hand  w/iting  and  often  keep  a  boy  in 
longer  still,  who  broke  rules  at  mère  restles-ness  from  being 
kept  in  too  long  already.  But  they  are  a  mighty  convenience 
botbto  theoverworkedand  the  indolent  master.  ïf  any  "  lines  " 
should  be  used,  they  should  be  round  text  copies. 

For  rank  diëobedience  a  boy  should  either  kiss  the  rod  or 
leave  the  school.  For  lying,  thieving  or  cruelty,  we  prescribe  a 
severe  threshing  or  change  of  air  and  school-surroundings. 

the  idéal  pu  ishmext  is  not  yet  found,  not  even  in  the  pages 
oi' Wilhelm  Meister.  The  Germans  suggest  "a  form  of  mus- 
cular  work  not  agréable.  "  Drill,  "  would  be  excellent  but 
involves  a  good  drilling  master.  When  will  the  Scholastic 
Milenium  corne  when  delinquent  school  boys  trot  off  repen- 
tantly  to  saw  cord-wood  ? 

Schoolrooms. — Mr.  W.Jolly, one  of  IlerMajesty's  Inspectors  of 
Schools  in  Scotland,  in  his  gênerai  report  this  year  pleads  for 
schoolrooms  which  shall  themselves  be  good  teachers.  There  is, 
lie  observes,  a  passive  éducation  of  taste  carried  on  by  the 
surroundings  of  the  child  in  school — by  the  scboolroom,  the 
furniture,  the  arrangements,  the  décorations,  the  teacher,  and 
the  insensible  effects  of  the  whole  teachingand  work,  ail  which 
influences  permeate  the  child's  l.fe  and  elevate  or  depress  his 
nature.  Hence  the  importance  of  making  our  schoolrooms 
sweet  and  tasteful  places,  educators  of  the  higher  part  of  the 
children's  nature,  and  the  privilège  and  duty  of  using  this 
influence  to  raise  the  gênerai  taste  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Jolly 
states  that  beautiful  and  artistic  examples  of  works  of  high  art 
can  be  obtained  at  very  small  priées  for  the  adornment  of  school 
rooms  through  the  aid  offered  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, and  lie  expresses  his  hope  that,  as  new  buildings  are 
erected,  School  Boards  will  inake  the  schoolrooms  in  this  way 
centres  ofbright  and  high  in Huence.  Ile  maintains  that  the 
most  effective  field  of  œsthetic  culture  and  refinement  at  our 
command  lies  in  the  common  schools  ;  and  that  no  national 
improvement  in  manner,  bearing  habit,  and  taste  will  be 
possible  except  through  the  common  school. —  Times 

School  Uggiêne. — 'fin'  question  of  gréa  test  importance  connectai 
willi  the  management  of  our  schools  at  the  présent  lime,  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  physical  health  oi'the  children,  ami  it  is  a  matter  of  no 


small  significance  that  the  attention  of  the  médical  autoritiesis  turnod 
to  the  hygienic  condition  of  schools,  and  the  methods  of  correcting 
the  evils  which  abound  so  largely  iu  every  communnity,  and  lo  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  every  school  in  the  land.  The  American 
Social  Science  Association  has  taken  the  most  active  measuivs  in 
making  inquiries  into  the  varions  influences  which  are  working 
injury  to  the  health  of  pupils  in  our  schools,  and  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  public  gralulation  eould  their  investigations  and  recom. 
inondations  lu'  made  effectuai  by  légal  enactments  to  prevent  the  evils 
which  are  so  generally  acknowledged  to  exist.  The  trouble  is,  lh.it 
though  the  jtidgment  of  the  great  body  of  our  people  may  be 
convinced  of  the  nature  of  th  ;  exils  which  exisls,  the  stupidity  and 
négligence  of  officiais,  or  the  false  economy  of  the  people  may  lead  lo 
the  negieet  of  the  means  lor  removing  the  cause  of  présent  suttering 
and  for  prtvjnting  others  in  tt.efuture. 

The  article  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Davis,  on  heatmg  and  ventilating,  school 
houses,  will  be  read  with  interest,  since  he  suggests  a  plan  not  in 
common  use,  ami  which  lias  in  it  as  it  seenis  to  us,  great  merits.  Il 
s'  cms  lo  us  that  our  law-makers,  during  the  coming  sessions  of 
State  législatures,  can  spend  their  time  no  more  profitably  to  the 
State  than  in  the  examiuation  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  oui'  schools, 
end  in  the  making  of  such  laws  as  will  prolect  the  health  of  the 
children.  We  hâve  laws  protecting  birds,  dumb  animais,  and  even 
wild  fowl.  Who  has  thoughtofa  law  regulâliag  the  construction  of 
school-houses,  embodving  the  most  approved  principlus  of  sanitary 
law  ? 

Among  the  num  tous  wise  suggestions  made  in  the  Public 
Médecine  section  of  the  British  Médical  Association  at  its  récent 
meeting,  was  one  calling  for  further  législation  to  protect  the  health 
of  school  children,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  schools,  and  to 
remedj  defec:a  which  exist  inore  glaringly  there  than  abroad. 
Pointing  out  the  manifesl  deficiency  of  sanitary  arrangements, 
especiallj  in  the  majoril;  of  private  schools — the  unlitness  of  lin1 
buildings  themselves,  the  laok  of  cubic  space  and  ventilation,  the 
absence  ofthe  play-grounds,  mi-  other  means  of  physical  truining, 
&c,  it  is  proposed  that  ail  persons  acting  as  teachers  lu'  requirèd  tu 
obtaiu  from  an  educational  examining  board  a  certilicate  of  their 
compétence,  including  some  knowledge  oi'the  laws  of  health;  that 
no  preinises  be  allowed  to  be  used  as  schools  unless  certified  by  a 
surveyor  and  médical  officcr  of  health  as  in  every  respect  ada|ited  to 
educational  purposes  ;  that  the  maximum  number  of  the  children 
tu  be  admilted  to  eacli  school  be  lixed,  and  that  the  médical  officer  of 
health  hâve  aeeess  loi-  inspection  at  ail  reasonable  hours.  Thaï  a 
simtlar  reform  is  still  mon'  urgently  needed  in  tins  country,  most  of 
our  readers  knuw.  Even  our  public  schools,  held  in  buildings 
construcled  l'or  Lheif  espec  al  use,  and  supposed  lo  be  under  the 
vvatchful  and  enligtened  care  ofthe  public  authorities,  are.  as  we 
liave  often  shown,  generally  modelsof  ait  that  schools  ought  nol  tu 
be  .  overc:owded  and  unventilated  ;  peisoned,  not  only  with  peut  up 
exhaltations  from  the  inmates.  but  frequently  with  adventitions 
s  iwer-gases  An  I  very  many  private  schools,  wholly  exempt  fro.n 
any  sembiance  of  officiai  supervison,  are  in  worse  cas-.  Oui-  or  two 
ro  uns  i:i  au  ordinary  dwelling-house,  barely  suiled  for  the  saaitary 

n is  of  a  small  fcmily,  are  hired  by  some  spéculative  pédagogue, 

who  knows  nu  limit  excepl  that  imposed  by  the  dimensions  of 
benches  and  desks  to  the  numbes  of  pupils  whom  ho  is  anxiuus  tu 
pack  iherein.  Ventilation  in  warm  weather  dépends  un  inadéquate 
Windows,  and  in  winter  thèse  are  shut.  and  the  scholars  wedged 
still  closer  logether  lo  make  room  for  an  air-tight  stove  ;  and  in  such 
pens  m  everj  town  ofthe  Union  hundreds  of  children  stille  hall'  the 
diy  a  ad  tap  the  foundations  of  their  health.  More  particularh  ili  es 
this  applj  to  the  younger  class  of  pupils,  who,  at  the  most  suscep- 
tible âge,  ioo  frequentlj  l'ail  into  the  hîfnds  of  persons  with  just 
sufficient  knowledge  to  teach  the  lowest  rudiments  of  learning,  but 
altogether  too  ignorant  ofthe  simplest  and  essential  rules  of  hygiène. 
The  Ni  a-  )'<):';  World  well  says:  "In  a  matter  concerning  our 
national  welfare  il  is  time  that  some  action- were  taken,  and  we 
muht  treat  our  school-children  with  at  leasl  as  much  considération 
as  we  show  our  convicts,  by  requiring  certain  specilied  sanitar; 
conditions  in  the  places  of  tfeir  confinement,  and  lixing  the  niini- 
mum  allotment  of  cubic  space  for  each.  " — [tfew-England  Journal  of 
Education 
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A  Boarding  School  in  1570.— I  invite  you,  boys  and  girls,  to 
cross  the  wide  Atlantic,  and  find  amusement  in  visiting  a 
boarding-scbool.  or  academy,  of  the  olden  time. 

In  the  days  of  good  Qneen  Bess,  schools  were  few  and  fer 
between,  as  angels'  visit  are  said  to  be,  but  in  the  town  of 
Norwich,  England,  there  existed  acelebrated  "training  school" 
for  the  youth  of  botb  sexes. 
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An  old  abbey  furnished  the  requisite  room,  for  high-born 
maidens  slept  in  the  cell  where  nuns  had  once  repeated  their 
Ave  Marias,  and  were  gathered  by  day  in  a  school  room  which 
liad  formerly  been  usedas  arefectory  or  dining-hall.  Separated 
fïom  this  building  by  a  erumbling  stone  wall  of  great  beight 
was  the  ancient  monastery,  which  was  now  transformed  into 
an  academy  for  the  boys  of  Albion.  Both  building  were  well- 
nigh  covered  with  beautiful  clambering  ivy. 

The  children  of  that  day,  in  dress  and  appearance,  were 
exact  minature  copies  of  grown  up  people. 

Queen  Elizabeth  numbered  three  thousand  robes  in  lier 
wardrobe,  and  the  daughters  of  noblemen  carried  with  them  to 
school  from  thirty  or  three  hundred  dresses,  according  to  the 
wealth  and  station  of  their  parents. 

Young  misses  of  six  and  ten  years  wore  trains  on  important 
occasions,  and,  ail  times,  appeared  in  long,  pointed  waists,  with 
deep  ruffies  around  the  neck.  Silk  robes  were  embroidered 
with  serpents  and  birds,  and  ostriches,  in  bright  oolors.  Iland- 
kerchiefs  were  trimmed  with  gold  lace  and  sometimes 
ornamented  with  a  dozen  solid  gold  or  silves  buttons, 
which  must  hâve  been  particularly  nice  for  young  noses. 
.Sleeves  were  worn  separate  from  the  dresses,  and  often  of  diffé- 
rent material.  I.adiesr  and  children's  boots  were  made  with 
heels  two  inches  high,  which  were  called  pantodes,  and  boots 
and  slippers  were  frequently  trimmed  with    artificial  flowers. 

Young  lads  also,  wore  sleeves  of  gay  colors.  Wigs  had  not, 
in  i  570  becomes  fashionable  for  children,  but  their  haïr  was 
often  dyed.  Garters  were  worn  conspicuously  by  men  and 
boys,  and  were  a  test  of  rank  and  fashion.  It  is  on  record  that 
thèse  articles,  for  state  occasions,  sometimes  cost  "  four  score 
pound  a  pair,"  equal  to  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  of 
oui-  money. 

The  tops  of  boots  were  of  embroidered  linen,  and  shirtswere 
often  embroidered  in  gold  thread.  In  sucli  apparel  as  this  the 
school-boys  of  that  day  played  leap  frog  and  hunt  the  slipper, 
and  other  ancient  games. 

The  bods  were  the  only  furnitureknown,  and  were  frequently 
of  such  size  as  to  accommodate  from  twelve  to  twenty  persons. 
Thus  a  teacher  could  sleep  with  ail  his  pupils  around  him.  How 
wouldyoulike  that, boys?  One  spécimen  of  thèse  beadsteads,the 
great  bed  of  AVare — of  which  Shakspearè  makes  mention — is 
still  preserved  in  England  as  a  curiosity,  and  was,  at  one  time, 
tlie  property  of  the  late  Charles  Dickens. 

llashes  and  stews  formed  the  principal  food  set  before  the 
school  children  whose  mode  of  life  we  are  depicting,  and, 
as  forks  were  not  broughtfrom  Italy  till  1580  and  did  not  corne 
into  gênerai  use  for  fifty  years,  they  ate  their  stews  and  hashes 
with  the  aid  of  pewter  spoons  and — their  tingers. 

Table  linen  was  unknown,  but  on  feast  days  narrow  strips  of 
Turkey  carpeting  extended  the  length  of  the  dining-table,  this 
being  the  only  purpose  for  which  carpeting  was  used  when 
brought  to  England.  Rushes  were  scattered  upon  the  floor  and 
theremnant  of  each  mcal  were  thrown  down  to  the  dogs  upon 
t  hese  rushes,  which  were  renewed,  as  history  tells  us,  three  or 
four  tintt:\  a  year. 

And  now,  perhaps  you  will  inquire  what  were  the  studies 
pursued  by  the  pupils  ofXorwich  Academy  in    the  year  1.370? 

Education  was  esteemed  of  much  less  importance  than  dress 
and  amusements,  and,  therefore  we  mention  this  topic  last  of 
ail  in  our  acconnt  of  the  "good  old  times." 

The  boys  were  tauglit  "latin,  (ireek  and  ligures,"  luit  we  air 
told  that  the  young  ladies  could  scarcely  read-  Enihroidery 
and  working  tapestry  were  the  principal  occupations  of  the  fair 
sex,  and  the  school  girls  were  taught  '-to  prépare  physic  and 
make  pastry  :  to  dry  herbs  and  bind  up  wounds  :  to  make 
banners  and  scarfs,  and  to  be  obedientto  their  fathers.  brothers, 
and  lords. 

Early  imrriages  were  fréquent  and  manyof  thèse  Xorwich 
school  girls  were  wedded  wives,  were  taken  home  (o  kéep  th.' 
keys  and  eut  the  bread,  and  rule  a  retinue  of  servants — duties 
which  vvouldbo  required  of  them  in  theoastle  of  their  busbands. 

Knitting  became  customary  and  on  the  occasion  of  the    visit 
of  Queen  Elizabeth   to   Xorwich,   in    1570,    eight   young    cirls 
walked  in  the  procession   that   welcomeil    her,    knitting 
hose,  which  were  then  a  great  curiosity. 

Having  thus  ransacked  the  annals  of  the  past  to  bring  beforo 
you  this  picture  of  the  olden  times,  we  humbly  snl. mit  v>  \  our 
considération,  young  readers,  the  question  whether   (un-  Cana 
ilian   boys   and     girls     are     not   more    highlv    favored,    more 
aensibly  dressed,  and  better  educated  in  every  respect  in  onr 


schools  to  day,  than  were  the  children  of  English  nobles,    with 
ail  their  wealth,  power  and  prestige  three  hundred  years   ago. 

Care  of  the  Eyes. — In  the  August  number  of  the  Sanitarian  we 
find  a  list  of  rules  for  the  care  of  the  eyes  which  is  worth 
preserving. 

When  writing,  reading,  drawing  sewing,  etc.  always  take 
care  that — 

1.  The  room  is  comforlably  cool,  and  the  feet  warm. 

2.  There  is  nothing  tight  about  the  neck. 

3.  There  is  plenty  of  light  without  dazzling  they  eyes. 

4.  The  sun  does  not  shine  directly  on  the  object  we  are  at 
work  upon 

5.  'I  lie  light  does  not  corne  in  front  ;  it  is  best  when  it  cornes 
over  the  left  shoulder. 

6.  The  head  is  not  very  much  bent  over  the  work. 

7.  The  page  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  Une  of  sight  ; 
that  is,  that  the  eye  is  nearly  opposite  the  middle  of  the  page 
for  an  object  lield  slanting  is  not  seen  so  clearly. 

8.  That  the  page,  or  other  object,  is  not  less  than  fiftei  il 
inches  from  the  eye. 

Xear  sightedness  is-apt  to  increase  rapidly  when  a  person 
wears,  in  reading,  the  glasses  intended  to  enable  him  to  see 
distant  objects 

In  any  case  when  the  eyes  hâve  any  defect,  avoid  fine  needle 
work,  drawing  of  fine  maps,  and  ail  such  work,  except  for  very 
short  tasks,  not  exceeding  half  an  hour  each,  and  in  the 
morning. 

Never  study  or  write  before  breakfast  by  candie  light. 

Do  not  lie  down  when  reading. 

If  your  eyes  are  aching  from  tire  light,  from  looking  at  the 
snow,  from  over-work,  or  other  causes,  a  pair  of  colored  glasses 
may  be  advised,  to  be  used  for  a  while.  Light  blue  or  grayish 
is  the  best  shade,  but  thèse  glasses  are  likely  to  be  abused, 
and,  usually  are  not  to  be  worn  except  under  médical  advice. 
Almost  ail  those  persons  who  continue  to  wear  colored  glasses, 
having  perhaps  first  received  advice  to  wear  them  from  médical 
men,  would  be  better  without  them.  Travelling  vendors  of 
spectacles  are  not  to  be  trusted  ;  their  wares  are  apt  to  be 
recommended  as  ignorantly  and  indiscriminately  as  in  the  times 
of  the  l;  Vicar  of  Wakefïeld. 

If  you  hâve  to  hold  the  pages  of  Harpcr's  Magasine  nearer 
than  iifteen  inches  in  order  to  read  it  easily,  it  is  possible  that 
your  are  quite  near  sighted  If  you  hâve  to  hold  it  two  or  three 
feet  away  before  you  can  see  easily,  you  are  probably  far-sighted. 
In  either  case,  it  is  very  désirable  to  consult  a  physician  before 
getting  a  pair  of  glasses,  for  stmUfit  may  permanently  injure 
your  eyes. 

Never  play  tricks  with  the  eyes  squinting  or  rolling  them. 

The  eyes  are  often  troublesome  when  the  stomach  is  out  of 
order. 

Avoid  reading  or  sewing  by  twilight  or  when  debilitated  by 
récent  illness,  especially  fever. 

Every  seamstress  ought  to  bave  a  cutting  ont  table,  to  place 
her  work  on  such  a  plane  with  référence  to  the  Une  of  vision 
as  to  make  it  possible  to  exercise  a  close  scrutiny  without 
bending  the  head  or  the  ligure  much  forward. 

Usually  except  for  aged  persons  or  chronic  invalida,  the 
wintei  température  in  work-rooms  ought  nottoexceed  G0°  or 
65°.  To  sit  with  impunity  in  a  room  at  a  louer  température 
some  added  olothing  will  be  necessary.  The  fee(  ofa  studentor 
seamtress  should  be  kept  comfortably  warm  while  tasks  are 
being  done.  blippers  are  bad.  In  winter  the  température  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  room  is  apt  to  be  10°  to  15°  lower  than 
than  the  upper  part. 

It  is  indispensible  in  ail  forais  of  labour  requiring  the  exercise 
of  vision  of  minute  objects,  that  tbo  worker  should  rise  from 
his  task  now  and  then,  take  a  few  deep  inspiration  with  clo>rd 
mouth,  Btrech  the  frame  out  into  the  most  direct  posture, 
throw  the  amis  backward,  and  if  possible,  step  to  a  window 
or  into  the  open  air,  if  only  fora  moment.  Two  desks  or  tables 
in  a  room  are  valuable  for  a  student  one  to  stand  at,  the  other 
|  at. 

Laughter. — Xo  man  who  has  once  heartily  and  wholh 
laughed  can  be  altogether  irreclaimably  bad.  The  man 
who  cannoi  laugh  is  only  lit  For  treaaons,  stratagème,  and 
;  and  his  whole  life  is  already  a  treason,  and  a  stratagem. 
The  remark  of  De  Maistre  that  "  the  wicked  man  is  ne 
comic,  "  is  truly  wise,  as  also  is  the  converse,  "  that  a  truly 
v.  itt)  man  is  never  wicked.  "    A  laugh.  therefore,  to  be  gi  nuine 
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niust  flow  from  a  jo}*ous  heart  and  a  clear  aud  unfettered 
conscience.  Archdeacon  Hare  observes  that  "  some  of  those 
who  hâve  been  richest  in  wit  and  humour  hâve  been  among  the 
simplest  and  kindest  hearted  of  men  ;  and  he  instances  Fuller, 
Bishop,  Earle,  Lafontaine,  Claudius,  and  Charles  Lamb.  This 
life  would  be  but  a  dull  and  monotonous  existence  were  not 
the  ordinary  and  everyday  intercourse  of  society  enlivened  by 
sallies  of  wit  and  good  humour,  and  there  is  probably  no 
enjoyment  so  innocent  out  of  which  we  dérive  the  same  amount 
of  gratification  and  pleasure  as  a  good  hearty  laugh.  There  is 
wisdom,  then,  in  a  laugh.  Philosophers  and  wi-e  men  rmy 
exercise  their  risible  muscles  without  fear  of  being  accounted 
fools  Laughter  and  smiles  hâve  been  favourite  thèmes  of  the 
poets,  who  invariably  use  this  metaphur  when  describing 
nature  in  her  most  beautiful  and  varied  aspects.  Beauty  is  never 
so  lovely  as  when  a  !orned  with  a  smile,  and  conversation  never 
sits  easier  upon  us  than  when  we  now  and  then  discharge 
ourselves  in  a  symphony  of  laughter.  It  is  difflcult  at  first  to 
feel  "  at  home  "  with  a  comparative  Etranger,  however  brillant 
and  learned  his  conversation  may  be,  until  we  strike  some 
mutually  sympathetic  chord  We  then  know  him  to  be  human  ; 
he  possesses  one  vulnérable  point  through  which  to  reach  his 
heart  ;  and  if  he  be  capable  of  appreciating  wit  we  may  not 
unreasonably  conclude  that  he  is  also  sensitive  to  other  and 
better  influences. 

There  are  probably  more  varieties  of  laughter  than  of  any 
other  human  opération.  The  most  notable  is  the  roaring  laugh, 
round,  hearty,  and  boisterous.  There  are  also  simpers,  sniffs, 
titters,  giggles,  and  guffaws.  Steele  arranges  the  several  kinds 
of  laugther  under  the  following  heads  : — "The  Dimplers,  the 
Smilers,  the  Laughers,  the  Grinners,  and  the  Horse-laughers. 
The  Dimple  is  practised  to  give  grâce  to  the  features,  and  is 
frequently  made  a  bait  to  entangle  a  gazing  lover.  This  was 
called  by  the  Ancients  the  Chain  laugh  The  smile  is  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  the  far  sex  and  their  maie  retinue.  It 
expresses  our  satisfaction  in  a  silent  sort  of  appprobation, 
and  doth  not  too  much  disorder  the  features,  and  is  practised 
by  lovers  of  the  most  délicate  address.  This  tender  motion 
of  physiognomy  the  Ancients  called  the  Ionic  laugh.  The 
Laugh  among  us  is  the  common  risus  of  the  Ancients.  The 
Grin  by  writers  of  antiquity  is  called  the  Syncrusian  ;  and  was 
then,  as  it  is  at  this  time,  made  use  of  to  display  a  beautiful 
set  of  teeth.  The  horselaugh,  or  the  sardonic,  is  made  use  of 
with  great  success  in  ail  kinds  of  disputations.  The  proficient 
in  this  kind,  by  a  well-timed  laugh,  will  baffle  the  most  solid 
argument.  This  upon  ail  occasions  supplies  the  wantof  reason, 
is  always  received  with  great  applause  in  coffee-house  disputes  ; 
and  that  side  the  laugh  joins  with  is  generally  observed  to  gain 
the  better  of  his  antagonist.  "  Some  men  laugh  in  a  marvel- 
lously  comical  manner,  whil  t  the  sight  alone'of  another  man's 
face  is  the  signal  for  gênerai  uproar.  A  third  will  set  his 
whole  face  and  body  in  motion  as  though  doubled  up  with  pain, 
and  then  bellow  forth  a  huge  volume  a  sound.  A  fourth 
jerks  his  head  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  Chinese  toy,  or 
sways  his  body  to  and  fro  like  a  pendulum,  inwardly  convulsed 
until  his  face  is  blue  with  émotion,  when  he  suddenly  barsts 
forth  like  a  roaring  lion,  continuing  to  keep  up  a  séries  of 
spasmodic  roars  at  intervais  ;  or  he  thrusts  his  hands  into  his 
breeches  pokets,  shuts  his  eyes,  wriggles  about,  throws  himself 
into  a  chair,  kicks  out  out  his  leg~,  and  finally  collapses  quite 
cxhausted  with  a  face  running  like  a  wet  blanket  The  laugh 
of  Teufelsdrock,  as  described  by  Carlyle,  is  an  instance  of  this 
kind  of  immoderate  laughter.  "  Paul,  in  his  serious  way,  was 
giving  one  of  those  inimitable  "  Extraharangues,"  and,  as  it 
chanced,  on  the  proposai  for  a  cast-metal  king  ;  gradually  a 
light  kindled  in  our  Professor's  •  yes  and  face,  a  beaming, 
mantling,  loveliest  light  ;  through  those  murky  features,  a 
radiant,  ever  young  Apollo,  looked  ;  and  he  burst  forth  like 
the  neighing  of  ail  Tatterssall's — tears  streaming  down  his 
cheeks,  pipe  held  aloof,  foot  clutched  in  the  air — loud,  long 
continuing,  uncontrollable  ;  a  laugh,  not  of  the  face  and 
diaphragm  only,  but  of  the  whole  man  from  head  to  heel.  "  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  laughter  conduces  to  health,  by 
accelerating  circulation  and  forcing  the  venous  blood  through 
the  lungs.  Celcus.  one  of  the  oldest  writers  on  médecine, 
recommended  comic  représentations  to  his  patients  as  a  cure 
for  their  various  aliments  The  physicians  of  our  own  day  are 
well  aware  of  the  bénéficiai  results  that  follow  when  an  invalid 
indulges  in  a  good  bonafide  laugh.  Sterne  remarks  upon  this 
point  :  "  I  live  in  constant  endeavour  to  fence  against  the 
infirmities  of  ill  health  and  other  evils  of  life,  by  mirth,  being 
firrnly  persuaded  that  every  time  a  man  smiles — but  much  more 


so  when  he  laughs— it  adds  something  to  this  fragment  of  life." 
Laughter  is  also  conducive  to  longevity  ;  and  in  this  respect  is 
similar  to  singing,  reading,  and  speaking  aloud,  which 
strengthen  and  invigorate  the  lungs. — {Social  Revietc). 

The  Art  oj  Swimming. — The  board  of  health  very  justly 
remark  that  the  occurrence  of  fourteen  deaths  from  drown- 
ing  within  the  space  of  one  week  is  a  matter  that  calls  for 
more  than  a  pa=sing  attention  Although  that  is  the  number 
reported,  it  does  not  follow  t  at  it  represents  ail  the  deaths 
that  may  hâve  taken  place  from  the  same  cause.  The  défi- 
ciency  of  public  baths  is  so  much  felt  in  this  city  that  large 
numbers  of  people,  many  of  them  quite  young  children,  seek 
places  on  the  banks  of  the  North  and  East  rivers  where  they 
can  get  into  the  water  ;  quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  adéquate  means  of  rendering  them  assistance  in  case 
of  need,  or  of  rescuing  them  from  drowning.  It  is  too  likely 
that  many  of  the  boys  who  resort  to  this  niethod  of  having  a 
bath  would  never  be  missed.  It  is,  therelore  ail  probable  that 
deaths  take  place  which  never  reach  officiai  ears,  and  that  the 
true  state  of  thing,  bad  though  it  be,  is  much  worse  than  it 
seems. 

We  hâve  before  noticed  the  number  of  young  children  who 
hâve  this  summer  met  their  deaths  in  the  water.  Some  of 
thèse  accidents  might  hâve  been  prevented  if  the  commonest 
précautions  had  been  taken,  either  by  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren orby  persons  who  hâve  local  authority.  But  it  seems  that 
there  is  a  steady  annual  increase  going  on,  and  in  that  case  it 
becomes  a  question  whether  some  measures  of  a  more  gênerai 
character  ought  not  to  be  taken.  The  board  of  health  admit  that 
their  appliances  for  saving  life  in  the  East  and  North  rivers  are 
not  always  as  readily  valuable  as  they  ought  to  be.  This  defect 
can  easily  be  remedied  at  a  comparatively  small  expense  But  in 
the  absence  of  better  arrangements  in  the  shape  of  public 
baths,  it  might  be  advisable  to  hâve  certain  places  appointed 
where  within  specified  hours  and  then  only  bathers  would  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  water.  If  that  were  done,  efficient  super- 
vision by  properly-appointed  officers  could  easily  be  given  and 
assistance  rendered  if  necessary.  It  would  also  prevent  the 
scènes  which  are  now  to  be  witnessed  at  ail  hours  of  the  day, 
to  the  annoyance  of  many  persons  passing  on  the  ferries. 

Until  the  art  of  swimming  becomes  more  generally  practised, 
deaths  by  drowning  will  be  numerous.  We  do  not  think  it  is 
any  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  people  cannot 
swim.  Yet,  as  an  aid  to  health  as  well  as  safety  in  the  water 
it  is  very  esssential,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
become  popular.  In  London  an  effort  has  recently  been  begun  to 
hâve  it  taught  in  connection  with  the  public  school  ;  and  the 
scheme  is  worthy  of  notice,  for  if  successfull,  as  it  promises  to 
be,  every  attendant  upon  those  schools,  boys  and  girls  alike, 
will  soon  hâve  acquired  the  art.  When  the  movement  was 
begun,  it  was  at  once  seen  that  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be 
made  a  charge  upon  the  school  funds.  The  difficulty  was  met, 
therefore,  by  the  formation  of  a  club,  under  the  lead  of  a  few- 
well-known  merchants,  to  which  only  boys  and  girls  in  the  ele 
mentary  public  schools  should  be  admitted.  The  scheme  was 
put  forward  experimently,  with  many  misgivings  as  to  its 
ultimate  success.  But  in  a  few  weeks  in  one  district  only,  and 
that  the  poorest  of  London,  more  than  two  thousand  young 
children  were  enrolled  as  members,  and  the  number  is  now  said 
to  exceed  five  thousaud.  The  girls  are  provided  for  in  the 
many  swimming  baths  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  boys  go 
under  suitable  guidance  to  various  public  places  at  stated 
times,  especially  to  the  waters  in  Victoria  park,  which  hâve 
been  granted  to  them  exclusively  for  two  hours  daily  by  the 
commissionners  of  works. 

The  plan  is  simple  and  quite  as  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
New  York  as  of  London,  bat  the  most  encburaging  feature  is 
the  success  which  immediately  attended  it.  The  principal  that 
swimming  should  be  made  a  part  of  éducation  of  public  school 
children  is  a  sound  one,  and  it  is  a  useful  and  praetical  exten- 
sion of  the  system.  But  the  readiness  with  which  the  children 
voluntarily  acquiesced  in  it  .-hows  how  great  an  opportunity 
has  hitherto  been  lost  in  neglecting  it  If  a  smaller  offer  were 
made  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools,  we  believe  it  would 
be  quite  as  eagerly  accepted.  They  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
hâve  the  chance  of  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  a  bath  under 
officiai  sanction  and  with  proper  instruction,  which  now  a  few 
only  can  get,  as  it  were,  surreptitiously,  and  with  the  risk  of 
being  drowned.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  also  be  the 
easiest  way  of  providing  a  remedy  in  future  years  against  a 
récurrence  of  the  many  accidents  which  now  hâve  to  be  recorded. 
— K    V.- Times. 
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■  Barometer  readings   reduced  to  Sea  level  and  température  ol'32°  Pah.  |  Présure  of  Vapor  in   incites  of  Mercury,  t  Humidity, 
aturation.  100. 

Mean  température  of  month,  67,83.    Meo  1  ol  inaxinia  and  minima  température,  67.42,    Maximum  température  on  llie  29th  was 

Minimum  température  on  the  I9th,  49. .s.  giving  a  range  of  température  for  '  1 1»-  montli  of30. 1  degi s.  Greatest  range  in  1  s  20.3, 

on  the  I9ih  ;  le.ist  range  was  5.8  on  the  6th.    Mean  heighl  of  the  barometer  was  29  9064.  Highesl  reading  ".  on  the  9th  :  lowest, 

29,013,  was  on  the  lOlh,  gi\  ing  a  range  of  .659  inches    Mean  elastic  fon 1  vapor  \\.i>  equal  to  .5123  of  an  inch  of  mercury.     Mean  rela- 
tive humidity,  75.49.    Maximum  relative  humiditj   was  99  on  the  26th,  during  clear  weather.    Minimum  was  51  on  the   Ist,  durinj 
weather.    Mean  velocity  of  wind  for  month,  It  2  miles  per  hour.     Maximum  velocity,   22  miles  per  hour  was  on  Ihe  15;  prevailing  wind 
from  on  the  south-west.    Mean  ofskj  clouded  in  tenths,  1.32.  Rain  rell  on   li  days.    Total  précipitation  in  inches  ofwater,  3 
Vuinh'T  of  aiirnras,  4. 
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ABSTBACT  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST,  1875. 

Of  Tni-HoiELY  Meteorological  Obseryatioxs  Taken  at  McGill  Collège  Obseryatory.     Heigiit  Above  Sea  Level,   187  Feet. 
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'  Barometer  readings  rcducoj  to  soa-level  and  tetnp  rature  or  3  2  -   F.ihr. 
slative  saturation,  100. 


f  Pressure  of  vapor  in  incli  13  of  mer, 


X  Humidity 


Mean  température  of  montli,  68,67.  Mean  of  maxma  and  minima  température,  68.91.  Maximum  température  on  llic  29th  was87.0, 
Minimum  le  nperature  on  Ihe  23rd,  51.0,  giving  a  range  of  température  fur  tlie  month  of  35.9  degrees.  Greatest  range  in  one  day  was  25.4, 
on  the  39lh  ;  least  range  was  5.6  on  the  7th.  Mean  heightofthe  barometer  was  29.9967.  Heighest  reading  was  30.391,  on  the  24lli  ; 
I  nvest,  29.718,  was  on  the  Oth  giving  a  range  of  .676  inches.  Mean  elaslic  forci'  of  vapor  was  equal  to  .5411  ofan  inch  ofmercury.  Mean 
relative  humidity,  76.99.  Maximum  relative  humidity  was  100  on  the  I2lh>  during  heavy  rain.  Minimum  was  43  on  the  2nd,  during 
clear  weather.  Mi-an  velocity  of  wind  for  month,  5.0  miles  per  Iiour.  Max'mum  velocity,  24  miles  per  hour  was  on  the  1  Ith  ;  prevailing 
wind  from  the  west.  Mean  of  sky  clouded,  in  tenths,  4.8.  Rai.ti  fell  on  I  days.  Total  pwoipitition  in  inchos  of  water,  2.50  inches, 
Number  of  Auroras,  1.  ' 
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Scliools  for  Parents. 

As  so  much  lias  bcen  done  for  children  oflatc  years, 
ive  think  il  is  high  time  to  take  some  thought  for 
parents.  It  is.  indeed,  a  glqrious  thing  to  be  a  child  in 
thèse  days.  What  aduït  would  nol  be  a  boy  or  girl 
again  if  it  were  anyhow  possible?  To  see  how  ail  the 
arts  and  sciences  strive  to  render  themselves  agreeable  to 
childhood!  The  thorns  are  ail  removed  from  ils  path, 
and  no  device  is  neglected  that  can  make  theprogress  of 
every  small  pilgrim  easy.  Schools  nowadays  vie  with 
each  other  in  making  themselves  attractive  and  delight- 
ful.  Wc  say  thon  that.  the  Unes  having  fallen  to  the 
children  in  suchpleasant  places,  il  mighl  bewell  to  gire 
iho  parents  a  turn. 

There  was  a  t i 1 1 1 . ■  when  •■  home''  and  "  school  "  were 
held  to  dénote  opposite  and  confiieting  things,  like 
■•  theory  "  and  "  practice,"  "  poel  "  and  •■  critic,"  "  pro- 
mise "  and  "  performance."  The  term,  or  (lie  "  half- 
year,"  as  they  used  to  say,  was  a  lime  of  tlisire-s  and 
darkness.  The  master  and  his  satellites  were  regarded 
with  implacable  suspicion  if  not  with  deeprooted  natred 
Places  of  instruction  were  scènes  of  perpétuai  torture 
and  agony.  ••  Many  a  schoolmaster,  "  says  Fuller, 
■•  better  answereth  the  naine  of  paidotribes  than  paida 
Oogos  ;  rallier  tearing  liis  scholars  flesh  with  whipping, 
lhan  giving  them  good éducation.  No  wonder  if  his 
scholars  hâte  the  Muses,  hein-  présented  unto  them  in 
the  shapes  of  flends  and  furies.  Junius  complains  "  de 
insolenli  carnificina'  of  his  schoolmaster,  by  whom 
' conscindebatur  Qagris  septies  an'  octies  in  dies  singu- 
los.'  Vr.i.  hear  the  lamentable  verses  of  poorTussc 
his  own  life  : — 


i  rom  Paul':-  I  went  lo  Eaton  seni. 

To  learn  straight  waies  Iho  Latin  phrase. 

When  Dfty-three  slripes  given  to  ni" 

At  once  I  had. 
For  l'ault  but  small,  or  noue  at  ail, 
It  came  t  i  pas?e.  thus  beat  I  was  ; 
See.  Udall,  sec  the  mercy  of  thec  : 

To  me  poor  lad. 

Such  an  Orbilius  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes. 
Their  tyranny  hath.  caused  many  longues  lo  stammer 
which  spake  plain  by  nature,  and  whose  stuttering  at 
Qrst  was  aothing  else  but  fears  gnawing  on  their 
speeeli  al  their  master's  présence,  and  whose  mauling 
them  about  their  heads  hath  dulled  those  who  in 
quickness  exceeded  their  masters."  Ami  there  is  endless 
évidence  of  a  much  later  date  than  thaï  of  the  author 
of  the  Holfi  Siaie  as  to  the  plagosity  of  the  schoolmaster 
oi'  the  old  day.  Nor  were  there  counterbalancing 
comforts.  The  domestic  arrangements  won-  rough  ami 
nul.'.  ••  Shades  of  the  prisoo-house"  did  indeed  "  close 
upon  bhe  growing  boy,"  ami  he  mus!  hâve  inclined  lo 
think  that  hcll  rather  lhan  heaven  "  lay  ahonl"  him  in 
those  direful  hours.  It  may  well  grieve  om-  hearts  in 
think 

Whal  ni. ni  lias  niai!''  ol'  mail. 

ami  what  h.'  lias  made  of  boy,  and  also  wha!  boy  lias 
madeofboy.  No  wonder  if  suffering  humanity  al  limes 
broke  mit  in  open  rébellion.  One  could  nui  hâve 
wondered  if  a  French  Révolution  on  a  small  scale  had 
been  occasionally  enacted.  Whal  a  significanl  feature 
of  trie  old  school  life  was  thaï  custom  of  ••  barring  mit  !" 
There  was  scarcely  any  disguise  as  to  the  relation 
between  pupil  and  teacher.  ■■  To  [misas,  ego  vapulo 
taninm."  In  those  rough  limes  home  \\.is  indeed  dear 
in  the  youthful  Briton.  Ii  was  his  refuge,  his  asylum, 
his  strong  fôrtress.  We  do  nol  mean  in  say  thaï  there 
flagellation  was  unknown  :  nor  do  we  forgel  thaï  there 
were  cases  where  the' teacher  was  milder  than  the  parent. 
"  When  I  am  in  présence  either  of  father  or  mothciy 
says  Lad}  Jane  Grcy,  according  i"  Ascham,in  a  well 
known  passage,  "whether  I  speak,  keep  silence,  sit, 
stand,  or  go,  oa*,  drink,  be  mewy,  m-  sad,  be  sewing, 
playing,  dancing,  or  doing  anythmg  else,  1  musl  do  it, 
as  it  were.  in  such  weight,  measure.  and  number.  even 
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so  perfectly  as  God  made  the  world  ;  or  else  I  ara  so 
sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly  threatened,  yea  presently 
sometimes  with  pinches,  nips,  bobs,  and  otber  ways 
which  I  will  not  name  for  the  honour  I  bear  thein,  so 
without  measure  misordered,  that  I  think  mvself  in  hell 
lill  timeeome  that  I  mustgo  toMr.  Aylmer,who  teacheth 
me  so  gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allurements 
to  learning,  that  I  think  ail  the  time  nothing  whiles  I 
am  with  him.  And  when  I  ara  called  from  him,  I  fall 
mi  weeping,  because  whatsoever  I  do  else  but  learning 
is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  whole  misliking  unto 
me."  In  the  old  days  as  in  the  new  there  were  harsh 
parents,  who  made  Life  bitter  to  every  one  depending 
upon  them  ;  and  in  such  instances  even  school  may 
hâve  been  found  a  delicious  contrast.  But,  as  a  mie, 
•■  breaking-up"  day  was  hailed  with  unqualified  exulta- 
tion. What  school  song  cân  compare  with  the  Ditlee 
Domym fThatUs  the  only  song  we  know  that  is  the 
genùine  inspiration  and  offspring  of  school  life.  Whoever 
wrote  it  was  a  faithful  interpréter  of  that  life.  It  is  the 
one  schoolboy  anthern — ••  Nobile  cantieum.  dulce 
melos"  : — 

Post  grave  Ucdium 
Advenit  omnium 
Meta  petila  laborum 

Concinamus  ad  Pénates 
Vox  et  audiatur. 
Phosphore,  quid  juhar 
Segnius  emicans 
Gnuclia  nostra  moratur  ? 

But  suppose  we  should  now  bave  to  revise  this  famous 
ode.  Just  suppose  a  new  version  whose  burden  should 
be  "  Dulce  scholam  resonemus." — "  Scholam,  scholam, 
dulce  scholam.  dulce  scholam  resonemus."  Our  ances- 
tors  are  probably  at  this  moment  turning  in  their  graves 
at  the  mention  of  such  a  supposition.  And  yet  is  it  so 
extravagant  '/  It  is  a  positive  fact  that  the  end  of  the 
scholastic  terrais  not  welcomed  with  the  fervent  avidity 
with  which  it  used  to  be.  The  developement  of  thosc 
games  which  can  be  really  enjoyed  where  boys  are 
gathered  together  in  large  numbers  accounls  for  much 
of  this  change.  Cricket  is  made  difficult  when  the 
eager  votary  can  secure  only  the  co-operation  of  an 
occasional  friend,  or  John  the  footman,  of  the  coach- 
man's  son.  The  character  of  that  man  by  exercise  is 
modified  when  a  lady  cousin,  however'fascinating, 
sland  "  point,"  or  an  aunt,  however  well  meaning,  keeps 
wicket.  And  our  young  friend  in  the  very  rnidst  of 
his  holidays  pines  for  the  society  of  Robinson  minor 
and  Jones  tertius  and  Smith  ceutesimus,  albeit  such 
intercourse  can  only  be  secured  by  a  return  to  the 
domains  of  "  the  Doctor."  We  may',  indeed,  take  this 
ilevelopment  of  school  games — whether  it  is  over-done 
or  not  is  not  hère  the  question — as  a  sign  of  the  school 
change  we  are  noticing.  It  lias  taken  place  raainly 
because  masters  bave  begun  to  interest  themselves  iii 
such  matters.  And  they  hâve  done  so  because  they 
hâve  wished  to  improve  and  ennoble  their  relations  to 
their  pupils.  Friendship  between  boy  and  master — a 
rare  relation  indeed  in  the  older  days — lias  become  not 
uncommon.  The  great  gulf  that  seemed  fixed  between 
them  lias  been,  if  not  altogetherfilledupandremoved — 
perhaps  it  may  never  be  that — yet  narrowed  and  made 
shallow,  so  that  they  can  embrace  across  it,  and  pass 
over  it  on  the  other.  The  schoolmaster's  idea  of  his 
office  lias  materially  improved.  lie  his  not  content  to 
be  a  mère  "  gerund-grinder."  He  seesinhis  work  some- 
thing  worthy  of  the  exertion  ofhis  best  powers  and 
énergies.  The  body  lias  responded  well  to  the  interest 
shown  in  him.     He  lias  ceased  to  hâte  his  usher  as  a 


raatter  of  custom  and  necessity.  What  a  bond  of  affec- 
tion when,  work  hours  over,  his  form-master  bowls 
him  out,  or  he  pays  his  form-master  that  compliment  ! 
The  work  hours  themselves  are  less  heavy-winged  and 
tedious  than  they  were  won t  to  be.  AU  work  and  nu 
play  may  raake  Jack  a  dull  boy  ;  but  ail  play  and  no 
work  makes  the  said  Jack  a  yet  duller  boy.  And  Jack 
bas  some  inkling  that  it  is  so.  He  begins  to  see  a  con- 
nexion between  vigour  in  the  class-room  and  vigour 
in  the  field.  Thus  school  life  has  undergone  a  trans- 
formation. It  is  no  longer  the  pure  weariness  and 
misery  it  once  was.  The  accommodation  and  the  food 
hâve  been  correspondingly  improved.  We  believe  thaï 
there  are  many  cases  where  boys  live  better  at  school 
than  at  home.  At  ail  events,  ail  ground  for  coniplaint 
on  this  score  has  been  taken  away.  It  can  no  longer  be 
said  that  schoolbovs  are  eenerallv  ill  housed  and  ill 
fed. 

Now,  the  schoolmaster  having  so  much,  improved  and 
the  schoolboy  Hoàrishirig  so  abundantly.  ought  not 
something,  we  ask,  to  lie  attempted  for' the  parent? 
In  one  way  danger  may  spring  iïom  a  prevalence  of 
good  schools.  We  friean  that  parents  may  be  in  danger 
of  leaving  everything  to  the  master,  and  forgetting 
what  they  themselves  ought  to  do  for  their  children. 
Is  it  not  so  ?  How  suspicions  in  more  ways  than  one 
are  the  discussions  that  arise  from  time  to  time  as  to 
the  length  of  the  vacation  !  Is  not  some  relief  gelierally 
l'elt  when  the  young  gentleman's  furlough  is  exhausted  '/ 
■•  Heu  Rogere  !  fer  coballos  !  "  cries  Paterfamilins. 
not  without  an  inner  exhilaration  ;  while  his  spousr 
views  her  young  Hopefurs  receding  form  redis  oculis. 
and,  says  grandmamnin,  "  Now  for  a  little  peace."  And 
the  boy  himselfdoes  not  break  his  heart  about  going. 
"  Some  natural  tears  "  he  sheds  perhaps,  if  he  is  in  the 
lower  school  ;  but  eertainly  lie  "wipes  them  soon."  And 
he  is  as  happy  to-morrow  as  he  knows  how  to  lie.  One 
would  really  think,  to  look  round  nowadays,  that  the 
admonition  in  the  Bible — a  book  to  which  people  still 
profess  to  listen  with  déférence — about  the  bringing 
up  of  children  was  addressed  not  to  the  parents,  as  it  is. 
but  to  schoolmasters  ;  or.  to  pass  from  St.  Paul  to 
Juvenal,  that  the  great  satirist's  words  were  tobeaccep- 
ted  in  a  quite  littéral  sensé,  and  the  opinion  held  thaï 
preceptors  should  take  the  place  of  parents,  and  make 
them  superfluous.  The  preceptor  should  no  doubt,  be 
parentis  loco;  but  also,  and  this  is  what  seems  becoming 
obsolète  in  the  nineteenth  centnry,  the  parent  should 
be  pra'ceptoris  loco.  It  is  not  that  the  schoolmaster 
usurps  the  authority  and  position  of  the  parent.  In- 
deed one  may  hear  him  grievously  complaining  tha! 
so  much  is  devolved  upon  him.  Ile  does  not  carry  otf 
the  children;  but  they  rue  thrust  into  his  arms  by 
their  amiable  kinsfolk.  In  thèse  times  parents  base 
no  time  to  look  after  their  ofTspring.  The  daims  of 
society  are  so  exactingand  absorbing  that  it  is  a  marvel 
they  even  know  them  by  sight.  Presently  a  son  wili 
need  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  own  father  ;  and  a 
mother  meeting  herdaughter  casually  will  say,  looking 
at  her  neighbour.  to  speak  Homerically.  "  Who  is  that 
sweet  girl  ?  " 

How  can  this  danger  be  encountered — this  danger  of 
good  schoolmasters  mailing  bad  parents  ?  Shall  we 
organise  a  Baptismal  Service  Reform  League  '!  For  the 
way  in  which  parents  are  ignored  in  that  ritual  is 
singular  in  the  extrême.  We  fear  that  such  a  move- 
ment  would  scarcely  suffice.  Shall  we  lurn  to  the 
pulpit,  and  beg  for  serinons  on  the  subject  ?  But 
sermons  are  so  seldom  up  to  the  mark  or  heard  with 
attention  ;  and 

Phthtirovsin  aithai  chraisth  omiliai  kàkai. 
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That  is,  bad  homiliescorrupl  good manners — an  obvions 
rendering  of  a  well  known  passage,  which  lias,  we 
beliëve,  escaped  notice  hitherto,  and  which  wc  beg  to 
récommend  to  the  Few  Testamenl  Revisionists.  Wha1 
we  venture  to  snggest  is  that  one  or  two  large  schools 
should  be  founded  for  the  spécial  behoof  of  parents. 
We  cannot  hère  go  into  any  minute  détails  of  our 
scheme.  We  will  only  say  that  the  ternis  need  not  be 
lông,so  that  "Society"  need  aot defrauded of  its  victims 
to  ahy  scrious  estent.  The  system  should  be  une  of 
what  is  called  "  mixed  éducation,"  papa  and  mamma 
beîng  place  in  the  sarhe  fôrra.  The  forms  should  be 
constituted  according  to  the  sizc  of  the  varions  families 
patronizing  the  establishment.  Tlins.  the  first  form 
should  consisl  of  parents  willi  one  darling  ;  the  second 
of  those  with  two,  &c.  For  those  wit h  families  of  any 
cxtraordinary  number,  any  nnniher  «xceeding  six — 
"  unhappy  is  he  who  hath  his  quiver  full  ofthem"  (that 
isthcrighl  reading  in  thèse  times) — some  spécial  provi- 
sion wonld  be  niaile.  Thère  should  be  a  constant supply 
•  a'  m!  lier  people's  cliihlren.  hired  by  the-day  or  the  week, 
for  the  ]inpils  to  do  their  exercises  with  or  on.  Forthose 
at  the  top  of  the  school  one  or  twopicked  undergraduates 
would  be  provided  for  oxperiments.  A  prodigal  son 
wonld  be  always  kept  on  the  promises  for  recïaiming 
lêssons.  Bu1  we  hâve  no  space  now  to  elaboratc  our 
proposai.  We  throw  our  bread  upon  thewaters — notto 
find  it  perhaps  after  ever  so  many  days  ;  but  yet  we 
throw  it.  Surely  sonie  City  Company  might  be  fonnd 
lo  do  something  in  the  way  of  endowment.  Is  thereno 
Mr.  Holloway  to  be  fonnd"? 

If  the  scheme  we  hâve  venture  briefly  to  sketch fînds 
no  l'avour  with  the  public,  we  hope  somebody  will 
devise  soine  satisfactory  substitute  forit  ;  forindeedthe 
danger  we  bave  indicated  is  a  real  one.  A  race  of 
mothers  that  are  no  mothers,  and  fathers  that  are  no 
fathers,  if  we  may  use  a  Greek  way  of  speaking,  is  not 
one  to  be  contemplated  with  pleasure,  or  that  can 
prevail  with  impunity.-  -Saturday  Rcview. 


T!«<>  Kindergarten. 

By  Miss  8.  B.  Bl  iw. 

Iî  is  a  irnih  now  universally  recognized  by  educators 
thaï  ideas  are  l'ormed  in  the  mind  of  a  child  l>\  abstrac 
lion  and  généralisation  from  the  facts  revealed  to  liiin 
ihrough  the  sensés  :  thaï  only  what  he  himselfhas  per- 
ceived  of  the  visible  and  tangible  properties  of  things, 
can  serve  as  the  basis  of  thought,  and  thaï  upon  the 
vividness  and  completeness  of  the  impressions  made 
upon  hini  by  external  objects,  will  dépend  the  clearness 
of  his  inferences  and  the  correctness  of  lus  jndgments. 
It  is  equally  true,  and  as  gencralfy  recognized,  thaï  in 
young  children  the  perceptive  faculties  are  relatively 
stronger  than  at  .any  later  period,  and  thaï  while  the 
understanding  and  reason  siill  slcep,  the sensitive  mind 
is  receiving  those  sharp  impressions  of  external  things, 
which,  heldfasl  by  memory,  transformed  by  the  imagi 
nation,  and  linally  classified  and  organized  throngh 
reflection,  resuit  in  the  détermination  ofthoughl  .nul 
the  formation  of  chafacter. 

Thèse  two  parallel  truths  indicate  clearly  thaï  the 
lirst  duty  of  the  educator  is  to  aid  ihe  perceptive  facul 
lies  in  their  work  by  supplying  the  external  objects  besl 
calculated  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  normal  conceptions 
by  exhibition  thèse  objects  from  many  differenl  stand- 
points,  thaï  vari.-t\  ni  Lnteresl  may  sharpen  ami  inten 
si  t'y  the  impressions  they  mal.  •  upon  tin1  mind.  and  by 
presenting  them  in  such  a  séquence,  thaï  the  transition 


from  one  object  in  another  may  lu'  made  as  easy  a-  pos 
sible. 

The  advocates  ni  the  Kindergarten  believe  thaï 
FnoEREr.  bas  mel  this  fundamental  necessity  in  edu 
cation  beiter  than  any  other  thinker,  and  that  tin'  séries 
of  objects  technically  called  Froebel's  Gifts,  offer  the 
heallhiesl  nnurishment  yet  discovered  for  the  child's 
mind.  and  constitute  the  best  basis  yet  known  for  strong 
and  harmonious  development  of  the  intellectual  powers. 
Il  is  niy  purpose  to-day  to  describe  thèse  gifts  briefly,  in 
Me'  order  of  their  succession  :  in  indicate  their  connec 
lion,  and  to  try  to  make  clear  the  law  by  which  their 
séquence  is  determîned.    Recognizing  clearly  the  ne<  es 

I  sity  of  a  definite  starting-point   fur  ihonght,    Froebki. 

'  présents  to  the  child  in  bis  first  gifl  the  bail,  an  objecl 
containing,  under  the  simplesl  form, 
the  properties  common  toall  things. 
By  means  ni'  the  bail,  we  illustrate 

|  the  gerteral  properties ofsize,  color,' 

J  form.  weight,and  density,  while  al 

I  the  sametime  we  give  the  child  the 
easiesi  thing  in  the  world  to  grasp 
alike  with  the  hand  and  the  mind. 
It  is  the  simplest  of  forms.  l'or  il 
lias  neither  shb's.  corners,  nor 
edges.  Il  is  easy  to  conceive  as  a 
wholc,  for  in  ail  positions  il 
appears  tin1  same.-  Il  is  the  funda- 
mental form  throughout  nature,  and  is  constantly  appea- 
ring  bnih  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  worlds,  and. 
finally.  il  is  perfectly  harmonious,  being,  one  mighi 
almosi  say.  the  idéal  form  towards  which  the  universc 
sirives.  To  the  child,  moreover,  the  bail  is  the  source 
of  infinitely  varied  amusement,  lie  mils  ii.  he  t"- 
il.  h"  whirîs  il  round  and  round.  Holding  il  by  a  string, 
be  nioves  it  up  and  down.  right  and  left,  round  in  an 
ever-widening  or  an  ever-narrowing  circle.  Il  becomes 
lu  him  the  représentative  of  a  thousand  things  :  through 
bs  form  it  stands  for  the  fruits  and  flowers  he  bas 
b'arned  io  love  ;  through  the  motions  be  gives  il.  it 
becomes  to  him  the  springing  cat,  the  flying  bird,  the 
climbing  squirrel — ail  the  objects  with  which  his  Utile 
expérience  ni'  lil'e  bas  made  him  familiar.  are  embodied 
in  it.  andjust  from  its  greal  simplicity  resnll  ils  mani- 
fold  adaptations. 

As  introduced  into  the  Kindergarten,  the  firsl  gift 
consists  ni'  a  box  containing  >ix  sbfl  w  orsted  bail-  ni"  the 
différent  primary  and  secondary  colors.  Tliese  balls 
should  be  so  nsed  i  h  a  t  the  child  will  learn  through 
actual  expérience  ail  their  essential  characteristics.  both 
in  rest  and  in  motion,  in  their  relation  io  each  other. 
and  in  Iheir  relation  lo  himself. 
The  second  gift,  which  oumsIs 
ol'a  banl  bail,  a  cube,  and  a  cylin- 
der,  involves  al  ils  basis  récogni- 
tion ni'  the  truth  thaï  in  order  in 
clear  knowledgè  therc  musl  be 
compai  Ison,  or,  in  ni  lier  words, 
thaï  we  only  learn  what  a  thing 
is  by   learning   whal    il    is    not. 

Therefnre.  locumplete  tbe  child's 
knnu  ledge   nf  the  bail,    lie    musl 

compare  il  with  something  else, 
and  as  bis  powers  are  too  weals  in  discern  slighl  diver 
:es,  be  needs  an  objecl  which  présents  in  ii  the  com 
plètesl  possible  contrast.  Ibi-  we  find  in  the  cube. 
Insteadofthc  unity  of  the  bail,  we  hâve  in  the  cube 
variety  ;  instead  of  the  simplicity  of  the  bail,  we  hâve 
in  the  cube  complexily  :  instead  of  the  nnvarying  uni- 
uniformity  of  the  bail,  we  lîavo  in  the  cube  an  objecl 
which  changes  with  ever>  modification  of  position,  and 
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cvery  accélération  of  movement — instead  of  the  ready 
movableness  of  the  bail,  we  hâve  in  the  cube  an  objeot 
which,  as  it  were,  embodies  the  tcndency  to  repose. 

The  clylinder  forms  the  Connecting  link  between  the 
bail  and  the  cube.  Like  the  bail,  it  is  round  andwithout 
corners,  and  like  the  cube,  it  bas  sides  and  edges.  It 
contains  the  bail,  and  is  contained  by  the  cube,  and  it 
imites  the  movableness  of  the  one  with  t ho  fixedness  of 
the  other. 

In  the  tliird  gift,  which  consists  of  a 
cube  divided  once  in  cvery  direction, 
giving  eight  smaller  cubes,  we  pass  from 
contrasts  of  form  to  contrasts  of  size. 
Thisgift,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  iden- 
l  irai  "with  the  cube  of  the  second  gift, 
luit  through  its  divisions  it  enables  the  child  to  grasp 
inner  conditions  as  woll  as  external  appearance,  leads 
from  the  conception  of  a  simple  unit  to  the  cléments  of 
which  such  unit  is  composed,'  thus  paving  the  way  for 
rational  analysis.  And  as  cvery  analysis  should  end  in 
a  synthesis,  every  division  of  the  cube  into  its  parts  is 
folîowed  either  by  theirrecombination  into  the  original 
whole,  or  by  the  production  of  a  new  whole,  of  which 
each  small  cube  is  again  an  essential  part.  Thus  the 
third  gift  meets  the  instinctive  craving  of  the  child  to 
1ind  ont  what  is  inside  of  things,  and  at  the  samc  lime. 
through  the  number  and  variety  of  its  possible  transfor- 
mations, it  satisfi.es  and  stimulâtes  the  créative  powcrs. 
This  gift  is  also  excellently  adaplcd  to  give  children 
definite  ideas  of  number,  and  only  those  who  bave  seen 
the  little  calculators  making  ail  possible  combinatîons 
of  their  eight  cubes,  canunderstandhow  the  expériences 
thus  obtained  will  simplify  arithmetie,  and  make  it  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a  torture,  alikc  to  teacherand  pupil. 

The  fourth  gift,  like  the  third.  is  a 
divided  cube,  but  in  its  subdivision  we 
hâve  bLocks,  whose  sides  are  oblongs 
instead  of  squares.  And  whereas.  in  the 
small  cubes  of  the  third  gift,  the  lengfch, 
breadth,  and  thickness  were  equal,  the 
of  the  fourth  gift  are  twice  as  long  as 
and  twice  as  broad  as  they  are  thick. 
dimensions  of  space  implicd  in  the  third  gift  are  empha- 
sized  in  the  fourth,  and  ail  the  possibilités- latent  in  the 
former  are  actualized  in  the  latter. 

As  ail  development  moves  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  and  as  in  the  child  whatis  new  unfolds  from 
the  old  so  in  the  Kindergaten  gifts  which  are  intended 
to  be  an  objective  counterpart  of  subjective  process,  we 
find  each  new  gift  contains  ail  that  existed  in  the 
previous  gifts,  with  the  addition  of  éléments  which  they 
implied,  but  did  not  realize.  Thus  in  the  fifth  gift  we 
again  bave  the  cube— this  time.  however.  the  cube  is 
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larger — the  number  of  its  parts  is  greatly  incrcased  and 
by  dividing  some  of  the  smaller  cubes,  the  triangular 
form  is  introduced.  A  greatly  incrcased  amount  of 
material  is  thus  put  into  the  hands  of  the  child,  and 
alike  in  extended  numerieal  relations,  in  variety  of 
fondamental  forms,  and  in  adaptability  to  créative 
purdoses,  this  gift  is  an  advanee  upon  its  predecessors. 
With  the  sixt'n  gift.  which  is  a  cube  of  the  saine  size  as 
the  fifth,  luit  differs  in  its  subdivisions,  we  complète  the 
séries  of  solid  forms. 


To  understand  thèse  gifts  we  must  clearly  and  defini- 
tely  apprehend  their  relation  to  each  other, 'for  it  is  this 
relation  which  gives  them  their  significance,  and  upou 
the  récognition  of  this  relation  dépends  the  power  with 
which  they  are  used.  We  conceive  nothing  truly  so 
long  as  we  conceive  it  alone.  It  is  only  when  the  rela- 
tions of  any  individual  object  to  universal  law  are 
rightly  apprehended,  that  a  clear  insight  into  its  nature 
is  gained.  Now  the  universal  law  of  development  is 
progress  from  the  unlimited  to  the  limited,  from  the 
homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  from  simplicity. 
with  its  manifold  adaptations,  to  complexity,  with  its 
defined  parts  and  restricted  powers.  Illustrations  of  this 
law  are  ail  around  us.  It  is  written  on  ail  inorganic 
nature  ;  it  unfolds  itself  yet  more  clearly  in  the  plants 
and  animais.  Man,  too,  is  no  exception  to  it,  but  physi- 
cally,  mentally.  and  morally  progresses  under  the  con- 
ditions which  it  imposes.  Clearly  the  law  of  human 
development  should  be  the  law  of  éducation,  and  the 
great  originality  of  Froebel  as  a  thinker  consists  in  bis 
récognition  and  application  of  this  vital  truth.  It  was 
this  underlying  thought  which  determined  in  bis  mind 
the  séquence  of  the  six  gifts  just  described,  and  any 
person  who  will  carefully  study  them.  will  find  that 
theres  in  them  a  graduai  advanee  in  definiteness  and 
complexity,  and  that  each  successive  gift  limits  the 
lïeedom  of  the  child,  while  vastly  increasing  bis  power 
within  the  boundaries  defined. 

Education,  however,  must  move  not  only  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  but  from  the  concrète  to  the 
abstract.  Hence  in  Froebel's  seventh  gift  we  pass  from 
(lie  solid  to  the  surface,  and  give  to  the  child  first 
squares,  and  then  the  différent  kinds  of  triangles. 
To  préserve  the  connection  of  the  gifts  and  to  dérive  the 
surface,  as,  logically,  it  must  be  derived  from  tin1  solid. 
the  square  is  represented  as  the  cm-  ~ 
bodied  side  of  the  cube.  The  right- 
angled  isosceles  triangle  is  then  de- 
ived  from  the  square  by  the  diagonal 
Une,  and  with  this  triangle  as  the 
standard  of  comparison,  the  other 
triangles  are  also  illustred  and  defined. 

The  interlacing  slats  of  the  eighth  gift  form  the 
sition  from  the  surface  to. 
the  Une.  Thèse  slats  ru- 
dely  represent  the  Une, 
while,  by  breadth,  they 
are  still  "connected  with 
the  surface.  They  are 
succeeded  by  the  sticks 
and  wires  which  visibly 
embody  the  Une.  and  through  which  the 
to  conceive  the  line  as  the  boundary  of  a 
as  be  previously  conceived  the  surface 
boundary  of  a  solid.  The  limit  of 
when  we  move  from  the  line  to  the  point,  and  in 
Germauv  there  bas  recently  been  introduced  into  some 
of  the  Kindergartens  the  occupation  of  sorting,  arranging 
and  combinnig  into  différent  forms,  small  pebbles  or 
shells,  wbich  are  intended  to  represent  the  embodiment 
of  the  point.  The  sorting  of  seeds  for  the  gardens  also 
cornes  under  this  head,  and  with  thèse  crude  material 
représentations  of  the  point  i<  completed  the  séries  of 
the  Kindei'garten  gifts. 

I  trust,  from  what  bas  been  said  that  the  iollowing 
points  with  regard  to  thèse  gifts  hâve  been  clear  : 

1.  That  the  method  of  procédure— by  which  the  sur 
cessive  links  in  the  séries  are  obtained,  is  strictly  analy- 
tical.    Thus,  by  analysis  of  the  solid  we  obtain  the  sur- 
face, by  analysis  of  the  surface  the  line,  by  analysis  of 
the  line  the  point. 


•   ■ 


Iran. 


child  learns 
surface,  just 
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That  in  using  thèse  gifts  thc  child  effects  no  trans- 
formation of  material — he  neither  adds  to,  diminishes, 
nor  modifies  what  is  given  hini,  but  simply  classifies, 
combines,  and  arranges  the  éléments  he  receives. 

We  pass,  now,  froni  the  Kindergarten  gifts  to  the 
Kindergarten  occupations,  and,  before  I  attempt  to 
explain  thèse.  I  wisn  to  correct  the  generally  prévalent 
idea  that  tliey  are  nnly  mechanical  eaaployments,  and 
that  their  purpose  is  simply  to  train  the  hand  of  the 
child,  and  to  serve  as  a  foil  to  the  more  intelleetnal 
exercises  with  the  solid  and  plane  géométrie  l'omis.  The 
Kindergarten  is  not  a  school,  where  lessons  are  alteriKited 
with  fancy  work,  and  there  is  no  broad  distinction 
between  gifts  involving  more  or  less  intellectual  effort, 
and  occupations  implying  principally  mechanical  neal- 
ness  of  exécution.  The  occupations  of  the  Kindergarten 
are  based  irpou  tlie  same  gênerai  laws  and  rtgulated  by 
the  same  gênerai  principles  which  apply  to  the  gifts,  and 
their  effect  upon  the  total  harinonious  development  of 
the  cliild  is  even  more  striking  than  the  effect  of  the 
blocks,  squares,  triangles,  and  sticks,  to  which  they  are 
sometimes  most  injudieiously  subordinated. 

The  true  distinction  between  the  gifts  and  occupations 
is.  that  while  the  former  are  derived  by   analysis  froni 
the  solid,  the  latter  are  cvolved  by  synthesis  froni  tlie 
jioint.  and  while  in  the  former  tlie  cliild  simply  makes 
différent    combinations    of    the   delînitely   determined 
material,  in  the  latter  there  is  progressive  modification 
and  transformation  of  the   material  itself.     Thus,  from 
pricking   where   ail  kinds   of  harmonious  figures  are 
produced,  by  simply  slicking  holcs  in  paper,  we  pass  to 
the  line  in  sewing  and  drawing — to  the  transition  froni 
the  line   to  the  surface  in  weaving  and  interlacing  of 
]iaper— to  the  surface  itself  in  tlie  squares  of  paper  used 
l'or  folding  and  cutting — to  the  outlines  of  solids  in  pea- 
work — to  the  surface  boundaries  of  solids  in  the  card- 
board  modeling.  and  to  the  solid  itself  in  the  modeling 
in  clay.     Thus,  by  a   différent   road.  we    bave    reachéd 
our  original   siarting-point.    or   rather,   ha  vin  g  made  a 
kiud  of  spiial  ascent.  we  are   now   surveying  the  same 
truths  from  a  higher  plane.    A  vital  point  of  connection 
between  the  gifts  and  Ihe  occupations  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  latter  offer  the  child  the  best  possible  nieans  of 
embodying  in  visible  and  permanent  forni  the  impres- 
sions rc'-cived  Ihrough  the  former.     Thus  in  pricking, 
sewing,  and  drawing,  the  children,  when  told  to  invent 
almost  invariably  begin  by  reproducing  tlie  forms  with 
Which  Ihey  bave  become    famaliar  in    their  play  with 
blocks    and    sticks — the    same    truth    applies    to  their 
inventions  in  mats,  paper-ifolding,  and  paper-cutting — 
and  an  intelligent  teacher  eau  judge  absolutely   of   the 
effect  of  lier  work  by  the  free  productions  of  her  scliolars. 
Thus  far.  we  bave  considered  the   Kindergarten  and 
gifts  and  occupations  simply  froni  the  stand-point  of  their 
effect  upon  the  intellectual  development  of  the  child. 
They  bave,  however,  an  additionnai  significauce  in  the 
fact,  taken  together,  they  fonu  a  complète  alphabet   of 
work  and  exercise  tne  hand  in  ail  the  technical  processes 
by  which  nian  couverts  raw  material  to  bis    use.     Kver 
since  the  ilays  of  Locke,  thinkers  and  philantropists  bave 
been  trying  to  solve  the  problems  of  educating  skilled 
taborers,  and  many  hâve  been  the  expérimente  of  echools 
l'or  the  working  classes,  nearly  ail  of  which  bave  failed, 
because  built  on  a  wrong  foundation.  The  truth  which 

FrOEBEL  plainly  saw,  was  that  the  Bchools  sliould  strive, 

not  to  turnoutgoodshoemakers,  bookbinders.  or  watch- 
makers— not.  in  fact,to  teachany  spécial  ira  de.  but  togive 
sinli  preparatory  Crainingand  practiceaswould  make  ail 
technical  processes  simple.  Upon  thisbasis  he  organisée 
the  Kindergarten  gifts  and  occupations,  and,  taken 
together,  they  represent  every  kind  of  technical  activitv, 


from  the  mère  agglomeratmg   of  raw    material  to   the 
délicate  proeesses  of  plastic  art. 

Thus  Fkobel's  gifts  bave  a  threefold  [impose  ami  a 
threefold  application.  Based  upon  the  unchangeable 
facts  of  form  and  relations  ofnumber,they  workpower- 
fully  in  a  direction  of  a  healthy  development  of  the 
mind,  by  their  countless  beautifnl  combinations  of 
color  and  form,  the sesthetic  nature  is  roused,  and  by  the 
practical  work  they  necessitate  the  sensés  are sharpened 
and  the  hand  is  trained.  They  appeal  lo  the  wbole 
nature  of  the  cliild.  reacbing  at  once  bis  intellect,  bis 
émotions,  and  bis  pbysical  activities,  and  contribute  to 
produce  a  balanced  devolopment  not  attainable,  I  believe. 
by  any  otner  system.  So  much  for  the  Kindergarten. 
material.  A  few  words  now  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
tbis  material  is  used. 

The  practical  basis  of  the  Kindergarten  method  is 
expressed  in  the  formula  "  We  learu  through  dôing.'' 
It  was  a  favorite  saying  of  Froebel's  that  Ihe  world  is 
sick  with  thinking  and  can  only  be  cured  by  acting  : 
and  accordingly  in  tbe  Kindergarten  freeactivity  islbe 
essential  thing.  The  children  roll  and  tbrow  their 
balls,  build  with  their  blocks  and  lay  figures  with  their 
sticks  :  they  fold,  they  sew,  they  weave.  they  model, 
nid  gradually  tbe  lador  of  the  hand  clears  the  thought 
of  the  mind,  and  by  using  objects  as  material  for  w  oi  k 
their  properties  and  powers  are  learned.  In  tins  lies  the 
great  difnrence  between  Pestalozzi  and  Frobel  ;  for 
while  the  object  lessons  of  tlie  former  appeal  directly  to 
the  powers  of  observation,  the  latter  realized  that  cl'i/l 
dren  would  never  carefully  and  exhaustively  observe 
any  object  with  which  they  were  not  practically  occu 
pied.  Children  in  tbe  Kindergarten  observe,  because 
they  are  constantly  tyring  to  reproduce,  and  their 
failure  toattain  satisfactory  results  causes  thera  to  notice 
objects  more  and  more  carefully.  Another  excellent 
resuit  of  Froeuei.'s  demand  that  tbe  child  shall  learu 
through  doing,  is  that  it  effectually  prevents  that  rapid 
acquisition  of  supcrficial  knowledge  which  is  the  banp 
of  the  présent  âge.  It  is  true  that  the  path  oflearning 
should  be  made  pleasant  ;  it  is  not  true  tli.it  it  should 
be  made  so  smooth  that  it  may  be  trodden  without 
effort.  Ile  who  struggles  up  no  Hill  Difficulty  will  never 
reacb  the  Palace  Beautiful,  and  tbe  plan  of  constantly 
removing  obstacles,  instead  of  encouraging  pupils  to 
surmount  them,  both  enfeebles  character  and  destroys 
the  vitality  of  the  mind. 

In  Ihe  Kindergarten  the  children  work  for  whal  Ihej 
get,  but  the  steps  by  which  theyadvance,  are  so  graduai 
that  whenever  they  make  a  faithful  effort,  they  atlain 
some  resuit-  Consequently,  they  gain  failli  in  their 
own  ability  lo  surmount  obstacles,  and  develop  in  mind 
and  will.  al  Ihe  same  lime  that  Ihey  are  constanll\ 
adding  to  their  little  store  of  ideas  and  expériences. 
Again.  what  they  know  they  inusl  know  thoroughly, 
for  tbe  mind  can  only  use  and  apply  what  it  bas  per 
fectly  assimilated,  and  the  salient  leature  of  Froebel's 
method  is  that  it  transforms  every  élément  of  knowledge 
inlo  an  élément  of  création. 
If  the  practical  basis  of  the  Kindergarten  is  expressed 

in  the  formula    "  We  learu    through  doing."    its    intel- 
lectual    lusis     is     slated     with     equal     detinileness     in 

Froebel's  so-called  Doctrine  ofOpposites.  No  feature  of 
Froebel's  method  is  so  difficull  to  explain  as  tins,  and 
yet  it  is  the  living  link  which  connects  tin-  différent 
parts  of  the  system  into a  complète  whole,  and  as  applied 
practically  in  the  Kindergarten,  is  as  simple  in  ils  nature 
as  it  is  fruitful  in  its  results.  [i  i>  based  it|  on  ihe  logical 
law  of  the  iilentiiy  of  contraries,  a  law  whicb  manj 
philosophers  bave  recognized  as  the  necessarj  condi 
tion  of  thonshl     We  cannol  conceivp  anvthins  withoul 
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implying  its  opposite.  We  cannot  Ihiuk  up  without 
implying  down.  We  cannot  tliink  of  Ughl  without 
implying  darhness.  We  cannot  realize  extension  without 
assuming  limitation.  "  In  ail  distinction,"  as  lias  been 
well  said,  "  thc  élément  effective  of  distinction  works 
through  négation,  and,  therefore,  affirmation,  and  néga- 
tion, identity  and  différence  must  be  taken  together  as 
constituting  between  them  but  a  single  truth." 

Fiioedel  daims  lhat  as  our  thought  is  conditioned  by 
tins  law.  éducation  should  recognize  and  apply  it,  and 
he  embodies  it  in  the  slatement  that  "  the  principle  of 
ail  créative  activity  is  thc  réconciliation  of  opposites  by 
an  intermediate  partaking  of  the  nat  ire  of  each  of  the 
extrêmes.  Tins  law  governs  the  application  of  cvery 
Kindergarten  gift  and"  occupation,  and  while  its  philo- 
sophie basis  can  only  be  mastered  by  eamest  thought, 
it  is  practically  so  simple  tbat  the  child  four  ycars  old 
uses  it  wilh  the  greatest  case  and  happiest  results.  Thc 
countersigns  of  true  Kindergarten  are  "  Reverse,  and 
keep  your  opposites  alike,"  and  I  feel  sure  that  any 
person  who  will  honeslly  observe  the  ell'ect  of  this 
principle  in  the  development  of  originality  and  creati 
veness,  will  admit  that  Fiioeuel  bas  found  the  true  law 
of  liuman  activity.  and  bas  shown  how  it  should  be 
applicd. 

A  system  based  upon  the  necessities  of  thc  child, 
must  naturallv  provide  for  physical  exercise  and  deve- 
lopment. Accordingly,  in  the 'Kindergarten  gymnastic 
ira  mes,  accompanied  witli  song,  are  an  essential  feature 
of  each  day's  programme.  In  thèse  gaines  the  childrcn 
gel  abundant  opportunily  for  using  theirlegs  and  arms, 
while  the  fact  that  nearly  ail  of  them  are  more  or  less 
dramatic,  inakes  them  also  developing  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  sympathies. 

From  the  moral  stand-point  the  chief  signiiicance  of 
Froerel's  method  is  the  récognition  of  the  child,  both  as 
a  distinct  individual  and  as  member  of  a  collective 
organism.  The  great  problem  for  man  bas  alwaysbeen 
to  harmonize  the  freedom  of  the  one  with  the  interests 
of  the  manv,  and  to  secure  (he  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual without  sacrificing  theorderand  stability  which 
are  the  safeguards  of  gênerai  socièty.  In  the  Kinder- 
garten the  children  are  associated  together  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  and  while  individuality  is 
stronglv  developed,each  child  early  learns  that  bis  rights 
are  limited  by  the  rights  of  others.  The  only  punishment 
inflicted  is  isolation" of  the  selfisb,  willful,  or  quarrel- 
some  child  from  the  society  of  bis  companions  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  where  praise  is  given,  it  isgiven  nol  by 
the  teacher  alone,  but  by  teacher  and  children  together. 
Thus  thc  Kindergarten  is  a  world  in  embryo— a  world 
where  small  virtues  are  nursed  into  strength  by  exercise, 
where  small  faults  arc  gradually  overcome.  because 
Iheir  effects  are  clearly  seen,  and  where  character  is 
harmoniously  developed  because  the  same  truths 
realized  as  law  are  felt  as  love. 

Thc  results  of  Froebel's  System  thus  far  bave  been 
partial  and  inadéquate,  because  in  many  cases  its  prin- 
cipes bave  not  been  understoodand  applied.  Itsvitality 
and  power  arc  proved  by  the  fact  that  through  ail  dis- 
couragements  it  bas  ste'adily  won  its  way,  and  every 
day  challenges  more  iinperatively  the  attention  of 
edïicators.  Planted  now  in  ail  parts  of  Germany— 
made  by  Impérial  edic  the  basis qf  éducation  in  Austria. 
and  introduced,  though  imperfectly,  in  Russia,  Frence, 
Italy,  England,  and  thc  United  States,  its  nierits  will  in 
thenext  fcw  years  be  widely  and  thoroughly  tested, 
and  the  général  applicabilité'  of  itsmethods  determined. 
Its  advocates  ask  only  that  it  mayhe  judged  by  its 
fruits,  and,  as  their  most  eonelusive  argument,  peint  to 
Ihe  children  trained  in  accordance  willi    ils   principles. 


Iini»rovomeiit  of  tlie  memory. 

Is  memory  the  purveyor  of  reason  ?  If  so,  ought  we 
not  to  do  ail  in  our  power  to  cultivate  or  improve  it  ? 
We  bave  frequently  bad  occasion  to  remark  that  many 
inapt  individuals  hâve  an  extraordinary  advantage  over 
acute  and  energetic  men  in  conséquence  of  their  brilliant 
memories.  Some  are  born  with  a  memory,  some  cultiv- 
ate the  "  rough  diamond."  Nature  is  kind  indeed  when 
she  bestows  this  gift  ;  but  let  those  who  are  not  so  blessée! 
console  themselves-  that  "  art"  treads  very  closely  on 
nature's  steps,  and  very  often  supplies  missing  links. 

It  would  be  absnrd  on  our  part 'to  argue  for  a  moment 
that  it  is  possible  to  supply  endowments  which  Jiaye  not 
been  conferred  on  an  indfvidual  by  nature  ,  but  slill  we 
ail  know  a  great  deal  may  be  donc  towards  attaining  .( 
point  of  perfection  ;  and'  in  the  case  of  thc  memory, 
nothing  can  be  more  simple  Ihan  to  cultivate  it,  provided 
it  be  done  before  a  person  is  twenty-one  years  of  âge,  and 
even  then  there  are  various  degrees  of  success. 

It  is  absolutelv  essential  that  if  a  person  wisbes  to 
enter  the  légal  profession  and  attain  a  tolerably  hiph 
position,  he  should  hâve  a  good  memory  ;  but  those  who 
bave  bad  memories  must  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
there  is  no  means  of  improvement. 

For  the  benelit  of  those  who  aspire  to  something  be- 
vond  merely  passing  an  e.xamination,  viz.,  distinction  in 
àfter-life,  wè  offer  tîie  following  remarks  : 

There  is,  as  we  said  on  a  previous  occasion,  a  distinc- 
tion between  memorv  and  recollection.  Memory  retains 
ideas  without  any  or  with  little  efftvt  ;  but  recollectiou 
implies  an  effort  to  recall  ideas  that  are  past,  Great  care 
should,  therefore,  be  taken  not  to  confuse  them.  Indeed, 
we  bave  been  frequently  told  by  some  tbat  they  bave 
good  memories,  because'they  could  recollect  certain  inci- 
dents which  occurred  years  ago.  If  any  peculiar  means 
be  adopted  to  impress  à  subject  or  eveut  or  any  extraor- 
dinary incident  on  the  mind,  the  person  remembenng  it 
woukî  surelv  not  say  he  bas  a  good  memory  (?|  A  person 
may  remember  perfectlv  well  the  circumstauce  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  going"  to  St.  Paûl's  ou  Thanksgivmg 
Day,  or  the  latest  attempt  on  the  life  of  Her  Majesty,  or 
the'OConnell  Centenarv  in  Dublin,  but  yet  would  not 
remember  a  single  fact  that  lie  may  hâve  read  in  a  book, 
though  he  had  gone  over  in  twenty  times.  Hence  it  is 
perfectlv  apparent  that  the  excitement  of  the  peculiarity 
of  the  former  events  makes  an  indelible  mark  on  the 
memory.  We  therefore  sec  that  measures  ought  to  be 
adopted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  deal  with  facts  and  cir 
cumstances  very  clearly.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  many  per- 
sons  can  dérive  benelit  by  copying  what  they  hâve  to 
learn  ?  A  person,  as  a  rule,  cannot  write  as  quickly  as  lie 
can  read.  We  often.  while  lecturing,  make  certain 
remarks  in  order  that  our  hearers  may  beimpressed  with 
what  we  sav,  and  in  innumerable  instances  we  bave  been 
informed  that  whenever  we  bave  again  referred  to  the 
various  point  of  the  same  subject  the  remarks  crossed  the 
memory  with  them. 

The  memorv,  we  contend,  ought  to  becultivated  wlien 
a  person  is  voùng— when  the  biain  is  growing.  No  douht 
there  are  manv  ways  of  improving  it  ;  but  the  simples! 
and,  at  the  same  tiiïie,  the  most  effectuai  method  for  the 
student  to  adopt  is  to  learn  a  verse  of  poetry  every  evemng , 
j'ust  before  he  retires  to  rest,  and  say  it  by  heart  on  the 
ïollowing  morning.  If  he  continued  this  practice  for  two 
or  three  months  he  will  certainly  dérive  incalculable 
benefit  from  it.  It  would  scarcely  take  him  many  mmu 
tes  to  learn  to  sai/  either  of  the  following  verses,  and  m 
time  he  would  hâve  bis  memory  stored  with  many  into 
rest  in  g  pièces  : 
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How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught 

That  serveth  not  another's  will  ; 
Whose  armor  is  his  honest  thought, 

And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill  ! 

Lament  who  will,  in  fruitless  tears, 
Tho  speed  with  which  our  moments  fly, 

I  sigh  not  over  vanished  years, 
But  watch  the  years  tliat  hasten  by. 

Keep  pushing — 'tis  wiser 

Than  sitting  aside, 
And  dreaming  and  gigbing 

And  waiting  the  tide. 
In  life's  earnest  battle 

They  only  prevail 
Who  daily  march  onward, 

And  never  say  fail  ! 

Sotne  persons  prefer  studying  in  the  evening,  utliers 
lise  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  recommend  those 
who  hâve  not  laid  down  any  rule,  to  adopt  the  following 
course  :  They  should  retire  to  rest  about  an  hour  and  a 
lialf  hefore  their  usual  time,  and  continue  studying  the 
required  work  until  they  gradually  fall  asleep.  We 
must  hère  remind  them  to  be  careful  where  they  place  the 
lamp.  On  the  following  morning  they  shonld  read  the 
work  once  or  twice,  and  say  it  without  the  book  ;  or  if  it 
be  work  which  they  do  not  wish  to  learn  word  for  word, 
they  may  ask  a  friend  to  hear  them.  This  method  will, 
in  most  cases,  bave  the  desired  effect,  and  the  matter 
will  be  retained  in  tbe  memory  for  months,  it  may  be 
years.  The  matter  becomes.  as  it  were.  photographiai  on 
the  mind.  In  our  younger  days  we  tried  this  method, 
and  hâve  since  recommended  i't  to  our  pupils,  who  hâve 
assured  us  that  they  we  also  dérive  considérable  benefit 
from  it.  Of  course,  the  student  must  continue  it  for  two 
or  three  months,  though  he  will  dérive  some  b«nefitafter 
a  few  trials. — Trish  Teachers'  Journal. 
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Tis  the  golden  gleam  of  an  autumn  day, 
With  the  soft  rain  raining  as  if  in  play  : 
And  a  t  ndertouch  upon  everything, 
As  if  autumn  remembered  the" days  ofspring, 

In  the  listening  woods  there  is  not  a  breath 
l'o  shake  their  gold  to  the  sword  beneath  ; 
And  a  glow  as  ol  sunshine  upon  them  lies, 
Though  the  sun  was  hid  m  the  shadowed  skies, 

The  cock's  clear  crow  l'roin  the  barayard  cornes, 
The  moflled  bell  fom  the  belfry  booms 
And  l'aint  and  dim,  and  from  far  away, 
Cornes  tho  voiras  ofchildren  in  happy  play. 

O'er  tbe  mountains  the  white  rain  draws  its  veil. 
And  the  Mack  rooks,  cawing  across  them  sail, 
While  nearer  the  swooping  swallows  skim 
O'er  the  steel  gray  river's  frettcd  brim. 

No  son-ow  upon  the  landscape  weighs, 

No  grief  for  the  vanished  summer  days  : 
liut  a  sensé  of  peaeeful  and  calm  repose 
Like  thaï  which  âge  in  its  autumn  knows. 

Tho  spring  time  longings  are  past  and  gonc, 
Phe  passions  of  summer  no  longer  are  known, 
The  barvest  is  gathered,  and  autumn  stands 
Seronely  thoughtful  with  folded  hands, 


Over  ail  is  tbrown  a  mémorial  hue. 
A  glory  idéal  the  real  ne'er  knew  ; 
For  memory  sifts  from  the  past  its  pain. 
And  suffers  its  beauty  alone  to  remain. 

With  half  a  smiles  and  haïra  sigh 
It  ponders  the  past  that  lias  hurried  by  : 
Sers  it  and  feels  it  and  loves  it  ail. 
Content  it  lias  vanished  beyond  recall. 

O  glorious  autumn,  thus  serene, 
Thus  living  and  loving  ail  that  lias  been  ! 
Thus  calm  and  contented  let  me  be 
When  the  autumn  of  âge  shall  corne  to  me 


— litackivood 's  Mof/azinc. 
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Report  of  the   Tliuistcr    of   Public   Instruction    <>i 

the  Province  of  Québec  for  the  Ycar  1  «72-73 

aud  in  part  for  tbe  Ycar  1874. — (Continuod. 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

There  are  now  in  existence  four  large  teachers'  asso 
ciations.  two  for  the  protestants  and  two  for  the  catho- 
lics  ;  aud  s  ibjects  of  the  highest  importance  to  éducation 
are  treated  and  discussed  in  each  of  their  conventions, 
where  broad  views  and  much  pratical  good  sensé  arc 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  maltors  submitted.  Each  one 
there  communicates  to  his  fellow  teachers  the  fresh 
knowledge  he  lias  gained,  and  imparts  his  new  expe 
riences  in  teaching.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  ail  the 
teachers,  maie  and  female,  could  form  part  of  those 
associations.  I  invite  ail  those,  at  least.  whocan  do  so. 
to  enroll  themselves  in  this  fine  peaeeful  army  of 
progress,  whose  mission  is  not  less  grand  nor  less 
useful  than  that  of  the  army  whichprotects  our  frontiers. 
For  if  the  latter  protectsthe  inhabitants,  the  former  trains 
up  men  to  worthily  ftll  the  place  they  may  occupy  in 
society. 

The' four  existing  associations  hâve  already  donc  a 
great  deal  of  good  ;  but  many  of  the  teachers  are  pre- 
vented  from  attending  the  conventions  owing  to  the 
distance  they  livo  from  the  place  of  meeting.  It  would 
therefore  be  advisable  to  establish  local  associations. 
Bach  county,  or  division  of  two  or  three  counties  ought 
to  bave  ils  particular  association,  and  I  hope  that  the 
School  Inspectors  will  use  every  effort  to  bring  about 
this  resuit.  They  could  themselves  take  the  direction 
of  those  associations,  give  conférences,  and  especially 
furnish  ail  required  information  as  to  the  discipline  ami 
proper  maintenance  of  a  school.  and  as  to  the  mosl 
efficacious  manner  of  teaching  the  several  matters  laid 
down  in  the  programme  of  teaching.  Without  donbt 
such  action  would  produce  a  good  effect.  Those  prati 
cal  tessons  learnt  from  expérience,  would  help  and 
encourage  those  who  might  not  hâve  the  advantage  of 

following  the  courses  Of  a  Normal  School.      The   whole 

body  of  teachers  would  gain  thereby  in  public  estima 
tion".  It  would  be  no  Longer  represented  by  isolated 
members,  but  would  form  an  important  part  of  society, 
fulfilling  courageously  the  noble  task  to  which  it  bas 
devoted  itself. 
School  Commissiouers  should  do  ail  in  their  power 

to    assisl    thèse   associai  ions,    and   even    not    hesitate    to 

furnish  a  small  allowance  towards  travelling  expenses. 
Thev  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  progress  which 
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would  everywhere  resuit  from  a  better  system  of 
teaching.  Thèse  teachers*  ascociations  are  recommended 
nearly  every  where  by  thesuperintendentsof  éducation 
throughout  the  American  Union,  where  great  impor- 
tance is  attached  to  them,  and  where  they  are  regardéd 
as  one  of  the  surest  means  of  advancing  popular  éduca- 
tion. 

Mil.    LE  IlOY'S   SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Le  lloy,  who  arrived  in  this  l'ountry  during  the 
course  of  thc  year,  lias  long  labored  to  shnplify  the 
instruction  given  in  schools.  His  System,  which  can  be 
adopted  to  ail  subjects  taught  in  schools,  bas  been  so 
far  applied  principally  to  the  study  of  the  french.  latin 
and  greek  languages.  By  his  method  a  language  can  be 
learned  in  much  lesstime  tbau  by  the  ordinary  method. 
By  means  of  charts  and  with  tlie  instructions  of  tlie 
professer,  the  strident  can  see  and  understand  what  be 
is  learning,  and  perfeclly  comprehend  ils  object.  I 
;s-isted,  with  several  persons  who  were  compétent  to 
judge  in  such  matters,  at  some  public  lessons  given  by 
Mr.  LeRoy.  From  what  I  saw  myself  and  from  opinions 
I  heard  expressed,  I  thought  I  was  justified  in  recom- 
mending  that  a  sum  not  èxoéediag  one  thousand  dollars 
be  granted  to  Mr.  Leroy  to  cover  e.xpenses  of  printing 
the  charts  and  books  rendered  necessaryby  hisopening 
a  class  in  an  apartment  placed  at  his  disposai  by  the 
Fédéral  Government,  at  my  request.  This  sum  will  also 
suffice  him  to  pay  such  assistant  as  be  may  require.  If 
after  one  year' s  trial  the  results  justify  my  expectations, 
the  money  so  granted  will  hâve  doue  au  immense  good 
In  tlie  cause  of  éducation. 

Let  it  be  well  understood  however,  that  it  was  not 
my  intention  to  establish  tliis  schôol  as  a  riva]  to  our 
existing  educational  institutions.  I  bave  too  much 
confidence  in  the  mon  who  direct  th ose  establishments, 
and  I  too  sincèrely  respect  the  teaching  body  in  this 
counlry  to  wish  to  create  a  dangèrous  rivalry.  But  I 
thought  that  science  and  the  teaching  system  could  not 
but  gain  by  the  trial  of  varions  methods  which  are  the 
fruit  of  earnest  study.  and  formed  with  good  intentions. 

Undcr  this  head  1  think  it  opportune  to  mention 
Courit  dé  Zaba's  new  metliod  of  teaching  history.  This 
method  is  based  principally  upon  a  very  ingeniously 
constructed  chart  upon  which  the  principal  events  of  a 
century  are  grouped  in  colored  squares  casily  retaiued 
in  the  memory,  and  with  the  aid  of  which,  one  can  in 
a  moment  iincî  a  date  or  a  forgotten  fact. 

I  hâve  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  system  may 
be  advantageously  used  in  our  académies  for  boys  and 
girls,  as  well  as  in  collèges  and  olher  institutions  for 
superior  éducation.  At  any  rate,  I  willingly  recom- 
mendits  trial,  persuaded  that  il  would  give  excellent 
results. 

OUI'.    EDUCATION    I.AWS. 

As  I  announced  in  my  last  report,  after  ha\  ing  dis- 
cussed  our  éducation  laws  with  ail  the  school  inspec- 
lors  united  at  a  conférence,  I  Consolidated,  or  rallier 
codified  those  laws.  This  work  was  laid  before  the 
Législature  at  the  last  session,  but  circumstances  did 
not  permit  me  to  submit  it  for  discussion.  It  will  be 
brought  before  both  houses  at  the  uexl  session,  and  I 
hope  that  it  may  obtain  their  gênerai  consent,  at  least 
its  principal  enactments. 

I  thought  it  right  however  lu  àefine  in  a  mure  niarked 
manner  oiir  position  as  catholics,  su  as  lu  âvoid  later 
those  violent  agitations  which  are  fell  elsewere,  where 
the  legilimate  rights  of  the  minorily  are  completely 
ignored,     Although   our  catholic    schools    in  lliis  pro- 


vince are  practically  separale  schools.  still  the  law  is 
not  explicit  enough  to  furnish  our  coreligionists  with 
the  guarantees  which  they  claim.  We  must  know  how 
to  respect  the  rights  and  privilèges  of  other  religious 
dénominations,  without  however  forgetting  our  owu 
duties. 

TEACHERS-,    TENSIONS    AND    SCîtOMUSHIPS. 

Since  the  establishment  of  a  superanniiation  fund  in 
l'avor  of  teachers  of  both  sexes  who  from  old  âge  or 
sickness  hâve  discontinued  teaching,  the  Department 
bas  paid  ea'ch  year  a  certain  sum  to  such  subscribers 
who  had  fullilîod  the  conditions  required  by  the  rules 
of  the  fund.  Unfortunately  tlie  number  of  such 
subscribers  is  rather  small.  The  advantage  of  securiug 
a  small  pension  for  their  old  âge  does  not  seem  to  be 
suihciently  understood  ;  they  generally  expect  it  later 
but  only  when  it  is  too  late.  Very  often  the  Department 
reçoives  applications,  which  it  is  unable  to  grant, 
because  the  parties  applying  had  neglected  tosubserihe 
to  the  fund  and  pay  the  annual  premium.  Some  modi- 
fications might  be  made  to  the  system  as  at  présent 
establishedi  I  intend  to  study  carefully  the  practice 
followed  in  other  places,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  slemler 
means  at  the  disposai  of  the  Department  will  allow.  !<• 
borrow  useful  reforins  which  1  will  not  l'ail  to  suggesl 
for  adoption  herc. 

In  France,  Prussia.  and  other  countries  of  Europe' 
they  hâve  a  pension  system  for  their  teachers  which  it 
seems  to  me  would  give  excellent  results  in  this  country 
if  we  could  adopt  it.  It  consists  in  granting  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  teacher  who  bas  spent  a  certain  number 
of  years  in  teaching,  and  avIio  still  continues  in  his 
profession.  This  sum,  increased  generally  every  ten 
years,  is  paid  him  by  the  government  over  and  above 
ïiis  ordinary  salary.  This  is  an  excellent  way  of 
encouraging  the  l cacher  not  to  abandon  his  profession 
for  another  career,  and  of  inducing  him  to  dévote  [his 
expérience  fur  as  long  a  time  as  possible  to  the  teaching 
of  youth.  I  bave  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of 
such  a  system  hère  would  resuit,  in  great  benifits  if 
a  grant  of  money  could  be  made  for  the  purposc. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  is  a  subject  which  cornes  up 
every  year,  and  in  spite  of  ail  that  bas  been  said  upon 
this  important  matter.  it  still  romains  a  fact  that. 
espccially,  in  the  Province  of  Québec  the  teachers 
salaries  are  far  below  what  they  ought  to  be.  This  is 
so  true  that  our  best  teachers,  both  maie  and  female, 
discouraged  by  the  poverty  and  straitened  circums- 
tances in  which  they  are  constantly  obliged  to  live,  leave 
the  profession  to  make  a  livehood  by  other  means.  The 
resuit  is  that  a  large  number  of  municipalities  are  often 
obliged  to  close  some  of  their  schools,  for  want  of  com 
pètent  persons  to  take  charge  of  them. 

A  change  of  some  sort  must  therefore  necessarily  be 
made.  if  we  do  not  want  to  see  éducation  at  a  stand 
still,  and  even  retrograding. 

The  salary  of  a  maie  teacher  should  be  on  an  average 
from  three  hundred  to  six  hundred  dollars — that  of  a 
female  teacher  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred 
dollars.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  subsist.  al  this 
présent  day,  upon  a  salary  less  than  those  minimum 
amounts,  especially  when  as  teacher  one  bas  to  main- 
tain  a  certain  position.  The  Commissioners  should  of 
necessity  increase  the  school  taxes  so  as  to  be  aide  tu 
|i;i\  their  teachers  properly.  On  the  other  hand  thc 
Législature  ought  also  lu  come  lu  their  assistance  by 
means  of  a  larger  grant,  whicb  ought  at  least  to  obtain 
the  Bgure  of  #200,000. 

or  ail  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  the  pro\  ince  ut 
Québec  is  the  one  which  malces  the  least  sacrifices  in 
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the  cause  of  éducation,  and  yet  it  is   not   the   one  that 
needs  them  least. 

Every  one  is  in  favor  of  éducation  bul  on  condition 
that  it  cost  nothing.  We  niust  favor  it  and  favor  it 
effective!}-,  we  must  know  how  to  face  the  dilheully 
and  how  to  overcome  it.  Half  measures  never  sueceed. 
If  we  want  the  masses  educated,  let  us  at  OOce  make  the 
necessary  sacrifices  to  obtain  that  end. 

l'VKISII    UBRAIUES. 

In  my  last  report  1  insisted  strongly  opon  the  ueces- 
sily  of  eslablishing  parish  libraries,  and  1  had  hoped  to 
obtain  a  grant  for  that  objeet.  But  the  aid  granted  to 
railroads  Sy  the  governinent  absorbed  so  inucli  of  the 
atailable  fonds  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  obtain 
it.  I  propose  reiterating  my  request  al  next  session 
under  more  favorable  circumstances  and  almost  with 
the  certainy  of  obtaining  the  gênerai  consent  toit,  if  the 
state  of  the  provincial  fonds  allow  of  it. 

1  must  maki1  the  same  remark  with  respect  to  the 
depositaries  of  hooks.  maps,  and  other  schools  neces 


;  saiies,  the  création  of  which  I  had  also  strongly  rccom- 

I  mcnded  in  m  y  last  report. 

Our  schools  will  never  be  well  provided  with  those 
necessaries  until  sucli  depositaries  be  established.  To 
attain  tins  end  it  wonld  only  be  necessary  to  adxance 
the  lirst  expenditure  for  stock,  and  tins  sùm  would  be 
reimbused,  in  part  at  least,  according  as  the  sale  of 
articles  would  proceed.  Tins  malter  deserves  serions 
considération,  because  the  establishment  of  snch  depo- 
sitaries would  be  a  powerful  élément  of  progress. 

It  only  remains  forme  to  présent  the  following  tables. 
showing  the  graduai  increase  of  mnnici]uilities,  school 
districts,   and   school   bouses:    thèse   tables   give   also 

'détails  as  to  the  nature  of  (lie  leaching,  the  snms  levied 
for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  and  on   the  working  of 

|  Normal  schools. 

The  lirst  table  gives  an  ideaofthe  graduai  increaseol 
municipalities.  school  districts,  ami  school  Ionises  in 
tins  Province  every  live  years  since  1H5K. 

It  establishes  that  during  that  period  the  inercase  in 
municipalities  lias  heen  329,  in  school  districts  11  is. 
nd  in  school  houses  1328. 


Table  showing  the  graduai  increase  of  municipalities,  school  districts,  and  school  houses  eveiy  tive  years  since  185s 


Increase 
1S58    !     1863         1868         1873    i    over 

1858 


Municipalities.... 
Schools  districts 
Schools  houses... 


G34  749 

3487     !     3462 
2573    :    2969 


852 
3870 

3381 


329 
1148 
1328 


Increase  Increaso 
over         over 
1863         186S 


218  103 

683     :       408 

sos  412 


The  i'ollowing  table  indicates  a  continuons  progress  in  our  school  establishments  since  1853.  It  may  be  there 
seen  that  the  increase  of  1873  over  1872,  was  even  large  than  that  of  the  preceding  year  ;  it  being  for  educa- 
tional  etablishments  94,  for  scholars  2549  and  for  contributions  £86,677 

Table  of  the  progress  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Province  o    Québec,  since  1853. 


1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

2352 
108284 
165848 

2795 
119733 
238032 

2868 
127057 
249136 

2919 
143141 
406764 

2946 
14879S 
424208 

2995 
156872 
459396 

3199 
168148 
438436 

3264 
172155  > 

503859  I 
1 

3345 

18084."> 

526210 

i 

186£ 

1863 

1864 

1865 

[866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

3501 
188635 
542728 

3552 

193431 
664Ç10 

3604 
106739 
593964 

3706 
202648 

597  lis 

8826 

206820 
647067 

3712 

208030 

728401 

3913 
212838 
792819 

3912 
214498 
894857 

«028 

2' 7504 

9767SS 

1871 

IN72 

IS73 

i 

Increase 
j  over  1853 

Increase 
over  1858 

[ncrease 
over  1863 

Increase 
over  1868 

Inn- 

over 1872 

institutions 4063  414:;  1237  1885 

Scholars 223011  224270  226719  L18435 

Contributions 952095       /085179       1171856        l - 


1212      685      324       94 

69847  .   33288     13881     2549 

712460   607046    379037    B6677 
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The  following  table,  whicli  gives  the  number  of  pupils  learning  the  more  essential  branches  of  elementary 
éducation,  shows  a  notable  increase  over  the  figures  présent  cri  in  the  same  table,  for  the  year  1872. 

Comparative  Table  of  the  number  of  children  learniug  the  most  essential  branches  of  primary   instruction 
sinee  1855.— Taken  from  the  large  statistical  tables  transmittcd  to  the  Department  by  the  School  Inspèctors. 


Désignation  of  branches  studied. 


Scholars  reading  well 

"  writing 

'■        Learning  french  granirnar 

"       english  grammar 

"  "       orthography 

';  "       gramatical  analysis. ... 

"      simple  arithmetic 

••  "      compound  aritlmietic. 

"  ''      book-keeping 

"  "      geography 

'■'  "       historv 


1855 


43407 
58033 
23260 

9004 
3251 
16439 
30631 
22586 

1976 
17700 
15520 


1856 


1857  1S58 


46940 
60080 
28903 

8000 
46779 
19504 
35897 
23431 

3698 
23589 
17530 


48833 
61943 
29111 
12074 
47504 
25661 
40070 
26643 
4192 
25487 
24850 


1859  1860 


52099 
65404; 

32843 
15348! 
47722] 
33377| 
41730 
Ï8196 
8853 
2909  i 
26450 


6436 
SOI  52 
4:796 
14098 
54163 
L9766 
49111 
30919 
5210 
36  94 
29906 


677o3 
81244 
42785 
19064 
61542 
36711 
47327 
31758J 
5  30 
37215 
28468 


1861  1862 


75236 
87115 
49537 
21H38 
74815 
49460 
543  3 
41512' 
7358 
44592 
35599 


1863 


77108 
92572 
50137 
22512 
78367 
50893 
58728 
44357 
7540 
46541 
39086 


1864 


77679 
970S6 
52160 
•23407 
68207 
52244 
61237 
45727 
7915 
50163 
42447 


99351 
53577 
22770 
75850 
47686 
6491s 
4652o 
7545 
5154-.. 
45.5o 


{Continuation.) 


Désignation  of  branches  studied. 


1865  I  1866 


1857 


Scholars  rcading  well , 96491 

"        writing H07171 

60753 
24221 

76808 
53  43 
64071 
52892 
8270; 
49778 
48562 


learning  french  grammar. 

"  english  grammar 

"  ortography 

"  gramamtical  analysis.. 

"  simple  arithmetic 

"  compound  arithmetic. 

"  book  keeping 

•'  geography 

'•  history 


'JS7IHV 
111703 
63672i 
24374! 
91904 
5470 
68981 
50726] 
84  51 
53405 
49512 


1868 


9298? 
96988 
54379 

22422 
80709] 
48758 
61930 
42461 
67131 
42923 
45932 


1S69     1870 


84742 
102796 
55041 
23896 
04767 
60045 
64994; 
4743j| 
7557 
45327 
44282 


89608 
13105 
55459 

2418SJ 
99500, 
60206' 
68306 

48574 

8714 

47421] 

39508] 


1871  I  1872 


82805 

I 14508 

58605 

25859 

102  58 

25961 

7207  '. 

49373 

9088 

50178 

50264 


1S7 


i  increaso 
I     over 
'     187-2 


86436  87191  88306 
124262122460127  59 
62883  519241  67309 
26849  2583ô!  28225' 
1195081013011:3808, 
56669  56038  57642 
75959  75837]  78799 
50308   55284 


54242 

9569 

50166 

53584 


10108  12046 
4  520  53261 
52718   61185 


1115 
4699 
5385 
2390 
12507 
1604 
2962 
4976 
1938 
4741 
8467 


The  two  following  tables  show  the  working  of  the  various  kinds  of  school  assessments.    Each  kind  this  year 
>-lio\vs  an  increase  over  last  year. 

Table  showing  amounts  levied  for  public  instruction  in  the  Province  of  Québec,  frotu   1857  lo  1853  iuclusively. 


1856.. 

1857.. 

1858.. 

1859.. 

1860.. 

1861.. 

1862.. 

1863.. 

1864., 

1865. 

1866., 

1867., 

1868 

1869. 

1870. 

1S71. 

1872. 

1873. 


YEARS. 


Assessment 


so  as  to 


equal   grant. 


$  cts. 
113884  87 
113887  08 
115482  09 
115792  51 
114424  76 
113969  20 
110966  75 
110534  25 
112128  34 
112447  09 
119657  35 
112909  64 
113790  64 
1  3625  44 
123381  08 
15400  19 
140236  98 
14(1.510  97 


Assessment 
beyond  the 
grant,  and  spé- 
cial assess- 
ments. 


$  cts. 
93897  9S 
78791  17 
38372  69 
109141  96 
123930  64 
130560  92 
144033  15 
134888  50 
144515  61 
147158  23 
103732  98 
191072  58 
178174  02 
211211  9.) 
233773  17 
24679  29 
263686  94 
265940  14 


Jlonthlv  fées. 


Assessment 

for  building 

school. 


$  cts. 
173488  98 
208603  37 
231192  65 
251408  33 
249717  10 
261089  11 
28  980  23 
30703  14 
321087  30 
334801  87 
356691  53 
394068  37 
452688  69 
472573  70 
529193  12 
535981  12 
640659  81 
715661  76 


S  cts. 
25493  80 
22928  63 
24646  22 
22087  54 
15778  23 
17000  00 
11798  84 
11749  76 
15553  12 
13041  57 
22985  32 
24417  46 
47986  17 
97446  03 
90441  24 
46320  39 
40595  96 
49743  29 


Total  lovied. 


$  cts- 
406765  55 
424209  25 
459395  65 
498436  48 
203859  73 
526219  82 
542528  97 
564810  65 
593264  37 
597448  76 
637067  18 
728494  05 
592819  52 
894857  18 
976788  51 
952095  99 
1085179  69 
1171856  10 
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Table  indicatiug  whence  arises  tlie  différences  of  increase  over  decrease  between  1°  18G4  and  I8G3,  2j  between  1 80"» 
and  1864,  3«  between  1860  and  1865,  4°  between  1867  and  1866,  5°  between  1868  and  1867,  6»  between  1869 
and  1868,  7"  between  1870  and  1869,  8°  between  187I  and  1870.  9û  between  1872  and  1871,  10"  between  1873 
and  1872. 


• 

$  cts. 

13399  16 

3768  67 

Total 
increase. 

$  cts. 

28453  72 

4184  39 

Total 

decrease. 

§  cts. 

$  cts. 
9627  11 
5642  62 

$  cls. 
3803  36 

*  cts. 

28S  75 

2513  55 

9041  75 

1434  14 

23568  71 

1210  26 

252  i9 

1474  70 
45365  84 

3i733  36 

37376  84 
58800  32 

49618  40 
81426  87 
64325  47 

11900 
98  4  S2 

17924  56 
23037  97 
32561  18 

Tncrease  of  1869  over  1868 

18705  01 
56619  42 

49459  84 

0  037  43 
81931  43 

Decrease  of  1 870  over  1869 

214  38 

fi21  11 

7001  7U 

13019  12 

6988  00 

41120  85 

23692  62 

11233  79 

16894  63 

iu4678  60 

137408  13 

5724  43 
9147  33 

5724  43 

Increase  of  1873  over  1872 

"73  99 

2253  20 

75001  95 

86676  47 

The  two  following  tables  relate  to  Normal  Schools.  They  give'a  statement  of  tlie  working  of  Ihose  schools 
during  the  scholastic  yearjust  ended.  The  first  gives  a  comparative  statement  of  tlie  number  of  scholars  in  each 
school.  and  the  second  shows  the  mimbers  of  diplomas  of  each  class  granted  sinec  Ljieir  establishment. 


Table  skowing  number  of  students  wbo  bave  attend  tlie  Normal 


Scholastic  years. 


Ist  Session,  1857. 
.Session  1857-1858. 
Session  1858-1859. 
Session  1859-1860. 
Session  1860-1861. 
Session  186  -1862. 
Session  1862-1863. 
Session  1863-1864. 
Session  1864-1865. 
Session  1865-1866. 
Session  1866-1867- 
Session  1867-1868. 
Session  1868-1869. 
Session  1 869-1870. 
Session  1870-1871. 
Session  187  .-1873. 
Session  1872-1873. 
Session  1873-1874. 


Jacques- 
Cartier  School 


Piiriil  teachers 
(maie!. 


18 
16 

50 

53 

52 

41 

57 

56 

56 

43 

41 

35 

36 

46 

63 

51 

46 

43 


McGill  School. 


Laval  School. 


*•  a, 


§<2 


Bh 


-3S 


63 

76 
72 
56 
58 
73 
67 
60 
73 
73 
57 
To 
69 
70 
94 
10S 
loi', 


o 


30 

70 
83 
81 
61 
68 
80 
74 
65 
75 
75 
62 
74 
76 
76 
107 
116 
112 


fi  o 


36 
34 
40 
41 
39 
39 
34 
43 
39 
43 
47 
64 
82 
54 
32 
38 
13 


-g*    _: 

'EL  ®  ~3    !  * 
P^S  3   0 


40 
52 
54 
53 
52 
52 
IV» 

.-,.-, 

57 
55 
73 
73 
80 
59 
56 
54 
56 


76 

86 

94 

94 

91 

91 

83 

98 

96 

9S 

122 

137 

162 

113 

88 

92 

99 


3 

a 

O, 

0> 

0 

a 

a 

s 

—  0 

0  t. 

Em  js 
O  0 

2. 

0- 

0 

~=  s 

-o*' 

Tt 

ai 

=  — 

C 

a 

& 

'/■- 

~ 

45 

89 

91 

102 

98 

90 

104 

97 

104 

84 

su 

89 

104 

135 

1 23 

46 

92 

92 


2) 

103 

12S 
126 
109 
110 
124 
116 
115 
130 
128 
130 
143 
149 
1.'.' 
150 
162 
162 


70 
192 
219 
228 
297 
200 
228 
213 
219 
214 
208 
219 
247 
284 
252 
246 
254 
254 


ne 
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DIPLOMAS  granted  to  graduâtes  of  Normal  Schools  since  their  establishment 


Nature  of  diplomas 
granted, 


Académies 

Model  School 

Elementary  School... 

Totals 


Jacques-Car- 
tier. 


Pupil  teachers 

miale''. 


HcGiU. 


Laval. 


(HO 


42 
117 
127 


18 
55 
17 


316 


90 


f3" 


26 
203 
547 


776 


o 
H 


44 

258 
564 


«  .2 
2^ 


r73  en 

a,  fc 
s  S 
P-i  o 


866 


42 
130 

106 


c«  .es 


-  S  » 

■g.  a  "a 


- 


224 
294 


27S 


518 


o 


42 
354 

500 


796 


s 
p. 

câ   ce 

s  s 

*"  -a 
o"3 
t.  « 
£  o 

3   °< 


es   en 

ah 


O    0> 

£  r3 

-O    Eh 

55 


102 
332 

350 


26 

427 

841 


6S4 


1294 


128 

759 

1091 

1978 


The  following  table  showing  the  results  of  the  sittiugs  of  boards  to  examine  candidates  l'or  primary  school 
diplomas,  gives  occasion  for  the  same  remarks  as  in  former  years.  and  leaves  it  still  to  be  desired  that  the  exami- 
nât ions  are  not  every  where  as  strict  as  we  bave  a  right  to  expect  them  to  be. 

Statistical  Summarv  of  boards  of  examiners  for  187;S. 


a 

1 

, 

C3 

Number 

C! 

■é 
o 
C 

S 
a 

a 

CD 

Ç 

5 

X 
CD 

of 
iiplomas 

granted 
for  aca- 
démies, 

For 

acadé- 
mies, 2nd| 
class. 

For 

model 
schools, 
Ist  class. 

For 

model 
schools, 
indclasa 

For 

elemen- 
tary 
schools, 
Ist  class. 

For 

elemen- 
tary 
schools. 
2nd  class. 

Numbar 

of  candidates  ! 
admitted  and  j 
nature  of  di- 
plomas. 

y. 

T3 

Ist  class. 

ci 

cj 

X 

ïi 

œ 

o 

ri 

BOÀRDS. 

en 

- 

C3 

a 

a 

a 

— . 

cfl 

w 

•a 

O 

O 

tu 

r3 

-a 
c 
cd 

M 

t. 
O 

en 

Eh 

CD 

en 

■fi 

o 

CD 

en 

t 
'57 

O 

u 

(m 

o 

a 
- 

t-. 

S 

en 

en 

CS 

E 

Efl 

S 

en 

c3 

S 

(Si 

en 

ci 

B 

cri 

en 

C3 

a 

CQ 

o 
o 

C3 

c3 

"o 

t— 
o 

6£  x 

o 

CD 

O 

CD 

o 

C 

« 

J 

,£3 

o 

^Z 

c 

^ 

o 

,", 

o 

JZ 

o 

c 

In 

O 

TJ 

c 

H 

u 

CD 

o 

O 

O 

o 

u 

o 

CD 

o 

g 

a 

c3 

c3 

a 

J3 

a 

a 

o 

V 

o 

o 

o 

o 

£ 

#5 

<! 

H 

02 

H 

ce 

H 

t» 

H 

co 

H 

ce 

H 

C/J 

< 

ii 

W 

O 

2: 

| 

/i 

1 

1 

o 

0 

o 

1 

3 
2 

3 

10 

8 

3 

2 

5 
2 

3 

7 
9 
G 

7 
9 
g 

9 

8 



1 

■i 

4 

26 

fi 

21 

26 

26 

7 

187 
43 

27 

1  l 

1 

9 

1 

0 

2 

95 

21 

4 

51 

1 1 

1 

20 

| 

146 
40 

167 

41 

°o 

4 

o 

i 

29 

7 



1 

5 

1 

20 

27 

27 

o 

'i 

9  a 

24 

i 

1 

1 

ifi 

"7 

o 

73 

79 

16 

.'i 

8 

'> 

't 

o 

1 

0 

8 

8 

i 
2 

4 

4 

24 

14 
21 

34 

t; 

5 

8 

13 

1 
6 

•?n 

10 

4 

15 
8 

23 

5 

21 

?9 

23 

5 

21 

29 

| 

9 

'> 

t 

1 

O 

1 

o 

4 

35 

fin 

!) 
15 

7 

19 
?8 

o 

7 
17 

35 
45 

35 

58 

8 

5 

13 

,i 

3 
3 

6 
48 

2 

16 

li 
(i 

10 

6 

47 

(! 
47 

i 

27 

| 

o 

06 

G62 

10 

7 

11 

18 

0 

20 

330 

20 

190 

i 

37 

560 

604 

58 
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In  the  following  table  of  dissen tient  schools  and  their  scholars,  a  visible  increase  will  be  noticed  in  tlic 
nnmber  of  pnpils  who  hâve  frequented  the  catholic  dissentient  schools. 
This  numher  amonnts  to  1509 — in  1872  it  was  onlv  835. 

Table  of  dissentient  schools  and  their  pupils. 


Marnes  of  schools  inspectera. 


N'iiml.fc  ef  pupils. 


Alexander  Wm.  J 
Irchambanlt  .1.  N.  A 
Heland  P.  F 
Uoivin  8 
Caron  M 
Carrier  Eii 
< :i'.| i.iuli  .1 

Delagej.  H 

Dorval  A.  I) 

Folhergill  M 

Germain  C 

Grondin  L 

Hubl-ard  H 

Hubert  P 

Junsau  F,  E 

Laplanli*  L,  M 

Lucier  L 

McGratbB 

McLaughlin  J 

Martin  V .-.. 

Paincbaud  F.  IJ.  F 

Tremblay  T 

Rouleau  oti^ 

Stcnson  M  

Tanguay  G 

Thompson  W 

Thompson  G 

Valadn  F.  \ 


i 

80 

10 

285 

2 

80 

i; 

163 

13 

347 

7 

164 

.: 

146 

i 

IG3 

\ 

1 55 

20 

924 

24 

593 

1 

25 

G5 


1 

26 

.) 

I96 

a 

iOO 

10 

:•_'  i 

13 


3C5 

ëïo' 


I8G 


The  table  showing  the  workiug  of  the  Savings  Bank 
otl'ers  nothing  of  particular  interest.  We  can  only  regret 
as  iisual,  that  the  great  body  of  teachers  évince  so  much 
apathy  with  respect  to  a  superannuation  fund  established 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  to  its  members  some 
means  of  support  in  the  evefll  of  retiremenf  or  long 
sickness. 

TEACHEItS  SA\  INliS  BANK. 


YTÎ.VttS. 


S  g  «o  > 

■Z    *J     0j   — 

S.  ~  —  ■- 

■z,       a 


!  -  >7 

1838 

Ibo'J 

1800 

1861 ; 

1862 

1863 

1861 

1865 : 

L866 

1867 

IS68 

m I 

I8J0 

1871 

1872 

1873 


!  50 
74 

18 
0 
•l 
10 
13 
-i 

11 
13 
15 

in 

si 

3 
13 


5!  -G 

ft. 

u  — 

?  - 

S  o 

-  r  — 

o  2  '- 

§ 

cts. 

$   cts. 

63 

i 

00 

880  90 

91 

■i 

00 

2211  7i 

128 

i 

00 

3115  16 

1  m 

3 

00 

282)  57 

3 

00 

3G03  58 

165 

1 

t  ."> 

2322  09 

171 

>1 

25 

3237  00 

170 

î 

75 

2727  00 

100 

1 

75 

2787  00 

17.! 

1 

■  > 

.7x1  00 

170 

1 

.  -> 

10  16  00 

161 

2 

0 

1590  00 

17  : 

■  » 

50 

4677  00 

171 

-i 

50 

1700  00 

182 

q 

50 

1865  00 

170 

5 

,0 

5100  00 

177 

g 

50 

5127  00 

G K DÉ ON    On  M  ET. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 


MISCELLANY 


School  discipline  — "  Boys  are  miniature  men."  Ol  course  tho 
way  to  discipline  them  is  to  emulate  the  way  in  which  it  i- 
best  secured  among  men — that  i9,  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Obédience  in  battle  which  makes  men  inarch  to  death,  for  a 
•'cause,"  which  they  nnderstand  little,  and  care  for  less, — 
obédience  in  great  things  is  secured  by  ihe  of  habit  obédience 
in  small  things  ;  1  mean,  in  daily  drill. 

Thus,  oderly  ways  of  behaving  in  class  produce  perhaps  the 
liabit  of  obédience.  The  habit  of  obeying  such  orders  as 
•' Class  it  !  "  Class  rise  I  "  "  Seats  I  "  "  Boys  leave  the  room  " 
&c,  insensibly  produce  discipline.  But  an  unpractised  teaclu  r 
mustfeel  his  way  in  such  things  and  introduce  such  things  by 
degrees. 

How  else  may  we  emulate  ililitary  Discipline  ?  First  let  us 
note  that  as  jokes  are  unknown  to  the  parade  ground  and 
quarter  deck.  so  we  <diould  nover 

JOKE    IN    SCHOOL 

Shoiten  the  hours  of  work  to  fiveat  least,  but  let  work  ho  work 
and  never  joke  in  school  A  joke  rolieves  tbe  dominie-killing 
tedium  of  school.  A  joke  often  explains  a  thing  as  nothing 
else  can.  A  joke  is  a  lubricator  whereby  facts  glide  into  tho 
memory.     But  jokes  are  death  to  discipline. 

Tho  master  cracks  a  good  joke.  llow  can  ho  punisb  some 
willing  pupil  for  essaying  a  bad  one  in  reportée,  winch  tbe 
elass  is  sure  to  appreciate  much  betU'i . 

"  Full  well  they  laughed,  with  oounterfeited  gleç, 
At  nll  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  lie. 

Full  ofton  the  class  laughs  at  some  pointless  whispered  gibe 
about  t li*>  master.  under  cover  of  laughing  at  the  excellent  je-it 
by  which  lie  fondly  lioped  to  gain  admiration  and  good  will. 
The  twovery  best  disciplinarians  we  bave  ever  known  in  Canada  _ 
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neeer  joked  in  school.  In  Bchool  they  never  unbent.  Ont  of 
school  familiar  and  pleasant  enough,  for  its  very  rareness 
their  kindly  work  «as  amusingly  overappreciated. 

Siniilarly  ail  undignified  expressions  and  tlie  calling  boys  by 
their  nick-names  or  even  Christian  names,  may  be  eschewed 
by  theTeacher,  just  as  they  are  unknown  to  the  Officer. 

Again  we  may  infer  that  those  who  would  govern  should  be 
of  very  few  words.  Even  the  hen  that  sits  silent  on  an  addled 
egg  lias  a  réputation  for  wisdom. 

Speak  low.  To  speak  low  to  boys  and  then  to  take  one  of 
them  (to  scold  or  punish  many  together  has  little  effect  or 
none)  severely  to  task,  for  not  obeying  at  once,  works  like 
magie. 

TENXYSOX'.S    rRETTY    L1NE 

■■  Her  low  firm  voice  and  gentle  government." 
should  give  Dominie  the  hint  required.  •'  Like  master,  like 
man.''  A  loud  voice  in  the  master  insensibly  makesevery  voice 
and  noise  in  the  school  louder.  Il'  the  master  speaks  low  the 
whispers  of  a  pupil  may  be  detected.  It  gives  him  a  réserve  of 
power,  for  when  lie  does  speak  loud  it  startles  and  overawes 
from  mère  novelty. 

Dress  well  and  get  the  scholars  to  dress  neatly.  I  know  of 
twomasters,  whose  powerof  discipline  wasa  "  minus  quantity," 
who  kept  order  for  some  time  owing  to  the  imposing  fault- 
lessness  of  the.r  dress.  A  collège  gown  is  not  without  influence. 
Teachers  should,  more  th. m  other  professional  men,  "  starve 
the  belly  to  feed  the  back." 

A  great  aid  to  discipline  is  to  induce  the  Trustées  to  get  the 
room  put  into  excellent  order  and  seeing  that  the  boys  keep  it 
so.  The  out-buildings  should  be  made  of  unplaned  ïumber  so 
as  to  check  the  disease  of  scribbling  on  walls  which  has  haunted 
boys  ever  since  they  went  to  school  at  Ilerculaneum  aud  Pom- 
peii.  Ink  stains  can  be  washed  off  the  tops  of  brown  ash  desks 
well  varnished,  and  from  oiled  brown  ash  they _.can  be  sand- 
paperedout  and  leave  no  trace  behind. 

AS    TO    DESKS, 

arrange  the  scholars  at  them  so  as  to  séparât  i  thosc  likely  to 
be  congenial  in  chattering  and  tricks  To  move  a  ckatterbox's 
seat  to  one  among  older  uncongenial  hoys  will  sometimes  make 
liim  silent  as  Procne.  Perfect  silence  can  perhaps  hardly  be 
secured  in  our  Académies  with  ease  to  the  master,  but  a  ncar 
approach  to  it  should  be  aimed  at. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  émulation  can  be  secured  without 
making  the  scholars  take  places  in  class  and  marking  down 
the  places,  giving  the  last  pupil,  "  one  "  good  mark,  the  next 
to  the  last  "  two,"  and  so  on.  This  will  lielp  to  check  irregu- 
larity  of  attendance,  that  bane  of  Canadian  teachers  A  good 
English  school  would  never  droam  of  getting  on  without 
"  taking  places.7'  Or  nine  marks  (to  save  ever  having  to  enter 
two  digits  in  one  column)  may  be  giwn  for  good  conduct  or 
each  "  perfect  les=on  "  each  day,  and  marks  taken  off  for  eacli 
offence  or  mistake.  We  know  of  one  school  kept  in  order  by 
the  simple  monthly  publication  of  such  marks. 

BOTS   ARE    STKICTEST   CONSERVATIVES. 

lin  making  the  new  rule  In  school  a  teacher  might  carefullv 
explain  its  advantage  or  necessity  When  made,  he  must  of 
course  hold  to  it  rigidly,  right  or  wrong.  If  it  does  not  work 
lie  may  as  well  frankly  say  so  and  give  it  up. 

As  to  punishments,  the  less  the  better,  so  long  as  order  is 
secured.  See  that  the  boys  get  plenty  of  hard  exercise  in  field, 
garden,  or  gymnasium,  and  they  will  be  much  less  restless  in 
school.  Much  better  than  keeping  in  is  the  reward  of  letting 
boys  go  at  3  p.  m.  in  lieu  of  4,  for  good  behaviour  and  when 
they  hâve  done  an  ample  extent  of  work — which  they  will  do  with 
this  stimulus.  In  six  thousand  yeavs  the  world  seems  to  hâve 
got  has  hardened  to  the  threat  of  punisliment  as  a  merchant 
tailor  boy' s  hand  used  to  be  to  the  cane,  and  the  main  incen- 
tive to  good  action  seems  to  be  the  hope  of  sure  reward, 

USRE   AND    "THERE," 

as  Plato  expresses  it.  To  summarise.  Talk  very  little.  Speak 
low.  Joke  never.  Never  unbpnd  from  a  schoîarly  dignity  of 
manner  and  parlance.  Arrange  scholars  and  school  so  as  to 
promote  order.     Dress  and  never  joke. 

Education  al  the  Centennial  Exhibition. — The  Centennial  Com- 
mission, in  préparation  for  the  great  Exposition  at  Philadelphia 
next  year,  has  adopted  the  following  classification  of  educa- 
tional  matter  to  be  exhibited  there.  We  trust  it  may  early 
become  the  inquiry  of  every  teacher  and  school  board  that  may 
read  it.  Wliat  can  we  do  to  aid  in  the  adéquate  représentation 


of  the  resources  and  results  of  the  public  instruction  of  the 
country  ?  The  Exposition  will  be  a  gigantic  object  lesson  for 
and  to  ail  nations  ;  and  the  best  éléments  of  our  civilisation 
should  hâve  an  embodiment  at  least  equal,  in  variety  and 
înterest,  to  that  which  represents  our  material  affairs. 

DErARIMEKT    III. — EDUCATION   AND   SCIENCE. 

Educational  Systems,    Methods  and  Libraries. 

Class  300. — Elementary  instruction  :  Infant  school  and  kin- 
dergarten  arrangements,  furniture,  appliances,  and  modes  of 
training. 

Public  Schools  :  Graded  schools,  buildings,  and  grounds, 
equipments,  courses  of  study,  methods  of  instruction,  text- 
books,  apparatus  including  maps,  charts,  globes,  etc.  :  pupils' 
work,  including  drawing  and  penmanship  ;  provision  for 
physical  training. 

Class  301.— Higher  éducation  :  Académies  and  high  schools, 
collèges  and  universities — buildings  and  grounds;  libraries, 
muséums  of  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  art,  and  archseology  ; 
apparatus  for  illustration  and  research;  mat'iematical,  physical, 
chemical,  and  astronomical  courses  of  study  ;  text  books,  cata- 
logues, libraries,  and  gymnasiunis. 

Class  302. — Professional  schools  :  Theology,  law  médecine, 
and  surgery,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  mining,  engineering,  agricul- 
ture, and  mechanical  arts,  art  and  design,  military  schools, 
naval  schools,  normal  schools,  commercial  schools,  music  — 
buildings,  text  books,  libraries,  apparatus,  methods,  and  other 
accessories  for  professional  schools. 

Class  303.  -Institutions  for  instruction  of  the  blind,  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  feeble  minded. 

Class  3  4  — Education  reports  and  statistics  ;  National  Bureau 
of  Education  ;  state,  city,  and  town  Systems  ;  collège,  univer- 
sity,  and  professional  Systems. 

l  lass  305. — Libraries  :  History.  reports,  statisties,  and 
catalogues. 

Class  306. — School  and  text-books,  dictionaries,  cueyelo- 
psedias,  gazetteers,  directories,  index  volumes,  bibliographies, 
catalogues,  almanacs,  spécial  treatises, gênerai  and  miscellaneous 
litorature,  newspapers,  technical  and  spécial  newspapers  and 
journals,  illustrated  papers,  periodical  literaturo. 

A  JVordfor  our  Spoken  English  English  Grammar  is  taught  in 
our  schools,  and,  ostensibly,  that  the  pupils  may  learn  to  use 
good  English,  or,  as  the  old  grammars  hâve  it,  '•'  to  speak  and 
write  the  English  language  correctly." 

Whether  the  means  thus  used  will,  or  can  compass  the  end 
proposed,  we  do  not  intend  to  consider  here,  although  the 
question  is  one  of  no  slight  importance.  We  do  propose, 
however,  to  put  in  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the  first,  and,  in  some 
respects,  major  object  set  forth  in  the  old  formula, — learning 
to  speak  the  English  language  correctly. 

Good  English  is,  of  course,  good  English,  whether  spoken  or 
written.  Lut,  certainly,  spoken  English  cornes  naturally  first 
in  the  order  of  art,  and,  and  some  accounts,  is  no  less  first  in 
the  order  of  importance.  However  this  may  be  taken  by  our 
leaders,  we  shall  venturo  to  affirm  that  a  fine-speaking  English 
scholar  is  a  rarer  and  more  perfect  spécimen  of  culture  than  a 
fine  writer.  To  ail  the  other  excellences, — excellences  which 
are  common  to  both, — he  must  add  one  that  belongs  to  the 
spoken  tonguo  alone,  one  that  dépends  on  a  fini-hed  culture  of 
botli  the  ear  and  voice, — a  pure  and  perfect  pronunciation. 

Now  there  are  spécial  difficulties  hedging  about  the  work  of 
acquiring  a  pure  pronunciation.  The  finest  soun  Is  can  raiely 
be  set  forth  by  phonetic  signs  or  typical  words,  for  the  signs 
must  be  interpreted  by  words,  and  the  words  are  sure  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  local  use.  The  living  teacher  is,  besides, 
often  both  unconscious  of  his  own  errors  in  pronunciation,  and, 
from  the  want  of  a  fine  ear,  incapable  of  detecting  the  true 
sound  when  it  is  represented  to  him.  Ilence,  numerous  and 
gross  errors  not  only  pervade  the  popular  speech,  but  are 
présent  in  the  daily  utterances  of  the  school  room,  ever  cor- 
rupting  the  vocal  body  of  our  spoken  English. 

Now,  we  are  moved  to  ask,  whether  this  matter  of  pronuncia- 
tian  should  not  received  a  more  complète  an  1  positive  atten- 
tion in  the  school-room?  It  is  enough  to  give  heed  to  it  only 
as  it  happens  to  be  associated  with  oral  spelling  and  reading? 
Ought  it  not  to  take  its  place  in  a  spécifie  daily  exercise  ? 
Ought  not  that  large  body  of  words,  currently  mispronounced, 
amounting  to  some  three  thousand  or  more,  to  be  taken  up 
seriatim,  and  be  made  a  careful  study  by  both  teachers  and 
pupils  ?  The  substitution  of  written  for  oral  spelling  tends  to 
prevent  practiced  pronunciation  on  the  part  of  the  pupil;  and 
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reading  can  only  bring  the  prommciation  of  thèse  word  into  | 
the  field  of  practice,  and  then  only  to  their  partial  obscurntion 
by    other    maters.     Besides,    the    mis-pronunciation  of   word  ! 
becomes  an  unconcious  habit,  and  fais  hence  a  more  inveterate  ; 
evil  than  even  false  spelling.     It  can  only  be  rootecl  out  be  a 
most  definite  and  décisive  practice.     Why  not  hâve  prononcia- 
tion distinctly  and  regularly  taught  ? 

Teachers  and  their  responsibilitics. —  Teachers  are  persons  "n 
whom  rests  the  blâme  or  praise  of  the  schools  and  to  them  ail 
power  should  belong.  If  a  teacher  is  not  capable  of  managing 
lier  class,  the  remedy  is  not  to  set  a  superior  oflicer  to  i 
manage  lier,  but  to  dismiss  lier  and  put  a  compétent  teacher  I 
in  her  place.  The  relation  of  teachers  to  superintendent  or 
comittee  or  principal  is  not  the  relation  of  rank  and  file  to  a 
colonel  or  gênerai,  or  of  railroad  employés  to  président  and 
directors.  It  is  rather  that  of  clergyman  to  the  parish 
officers,  or  of  a  représentatives  to  his  contituents,  or  of  an 
editor  to  his  subscribers.  The  teacher  is  a  servant  hired 
by  the  community  through  the  committee  ;  but  a  servant 
serving  through  his  intellect,  a  servant  to  whose  judgment 
much  ruust  be  left,  who  is  responsible  for  résulte,  but  who 
is  not  to  be  dictated  to  as  to  methods,  who  is  to  be  con- 
sulted,  who  may  be  advise  who  can  be  dismissed,  but  who  is 
never  to  be  ordered.  No  amountof  machmery  no  interférence 
of  outside  authority  can  help  a  poor  teacher  or  do  anything 
but  hinder  a  good  one.  Of  one  of  the  best  public  schools  that 
ever  came  into  the  range  of  my  vision,  the  committee  is  like 
clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  They  do  everything  that  the 
teachers  tell  them  to  do  and  nothing  that  the  teacher  them 
to  do,  and  there  is  no  unsoundness  in  them. —  Gail  Hamilton. 

Clever  Peopte. — Is  it  a  good  thing  to  be  élever  '.  One  would  think 
Dot,  judging  by  the  manner  in  which  many  talented   people  are 
treated.    In  point  of  fact,  the  usage  lo  which  thèse  are  sometimes 
subjectcd  is  of  such  a  character  that  tliey  may  readily  be  cxcused  if 
Lhcy  occasionally  devoutly  wish  that  they  were  stupid.    Their  l°s=  ! 
britliant  neighbours  an1  eontinually   trying  to  pick   holes  in   their 
■  nais,  with  the  view  of  showing  the  world  thaï  they  arc  nol  doscrv- 
ing  of  such  high  praise  as  the  world  seems  disposed  to  award  the.n. 
Critics  who  will  graciously  permit  persons  ofa  common-placo  char- 
acter to  escape  t  Iio  lash  of  censure,  pounee  upoa  aman  who  is  popu- 
larly  supposed  to  bo  above  the  average  in  point  oî  intellectual  attain- 
rnénts  and  savagely  flagellate  him  to  the  estent  or  their  powcr.    At 
one  Mme  they  endeavour  to  prove  that   lie  is  a  rank  imposter.  :  at  an-' 
•  •Hier  lime  they  hint  that  he  is  a  dangerous  character,  who  is  doing 
more  harm  than  good  in  the  world  ;  and.  in  èxceptional  cases,  when 
he  outrages  their  soitish  préjudices,  they  go  su  far  as  to  cast  a  doubt  i 
npon    his    sanily.    The  individual   who    lias  made  a   fortune   bj  ' 
grinding    llie    life    out  of  his    employés    and    constantly    gelting 
ihe  better  of  thoso  who  bave   had   business   transactions  with  him.  | 
wdl  inform  you,  with  unctuous  self-satisfaction,  that  certain  clever 
people  arc  lacking  in  the  most  important  of  ail  lliings,  viz,,  common  j 
sensc.  The  person  who  never  reads  anything  but  the  most  unwhole- 
-ome  columns  ofa  daily  newspaper,  will  snecr  at  Ihe  productions  of 
inaster  minds  and  déclare  that  the  samc  are  mischievous  rubbish.  I 
And    so    it    is    with    a    large    portion    of    mankind.    Unless    a 
man    bas    Ihe    talent    of  amassing  money — even  thougli    ho   pos- 
sesses   ten    others   which   are    of    a    higher    and    purer    char- 
acter— even   though  ho  has  painted  pictures,  written  books,  made 
scientilic  investigations,  and  formulated  Systems  of  philosophy  which 
rcpresenl  more  actual  brain-work  and  integrity  of  purpose  than  a 
hundred  fortunes — societv  deems  iisoir  at  liberty  to  make  liglil 
him  and  to  sneer  at  him  ÏT  it  fecls  disposed  to  do  so.    When  il  il 
condescend  to  recognize  his  daims,   il   often  does  so   in  a  manner 
which  may  well  inspire  him  with  tho  most  profound  disgust.     In 

nine  cases  out  of  ten,  people  •■xalt  him — when  they  do  so — I mse 

they  wish  to  be  exalted  themselves.  They  would  like  it  to  bc 
understood  that  they  are  on  tenus  of  intimacy  with  Uns  man  of 
genius,  that  they  have  been  graciously  pleased  lopatronize  that  other 
person  of  talent.  No  doubt.  indeed,  there  are  enterprising  beings 
who  would  fceep  a  recognized  man  of  talent  aboul  their  promises,  ,ju>i 

astheykeep  prize  cattie,  iftl xpenditure  of  money  would  enabli 

tbem  to  do  so.  At  Ihe  samc  Mme  nine-tenlhs  of  those  n  ho  Sound  tho 
praises  of  their  clever  friends — or.  rather,  those  whom  thej  are 
pleased  to  sa  y  are  their  friends — are  very  careful  to  point  out  that 
the  said  friends  are  peculiar,  and  eccentric,  and  so  on,  as  if  tho 
"  Strangc  créatures"  could  do  the  work  which  they  are  doing,  if 
they  were  continuai)  pausing  in  Iheir  labours  t"  see  that  thej  werc 
not  outraging  any  of  the  laws  to  which  the  plutocracj  paya  slavisli 
déférence.  Then  wben  a  man  of  habilita  cornes  la  grief,  thon 
wagging  or  heads  and  a  time  of  rejoicing.  Stupid  people  gloal  over 
the  fact  that  he  lias  not  been  ablo  to  look  aller  lumself;  and  the 
chances  are  that  they  begin  to  think  themselves  quito  clever  npon 
the  score  of  his  solitary  failnre  in  a  malter  which  (s.  in  tin 


paramounl  importance,  but  lo  which  he  has  devoted  littlc  attention. 
— -Libéral  Revint'. 

Ventilation  and  Warming. — The  twn  methods  of  artificial  ventila- 
lion,  aro  commonly  known  as  that  of  propulsion  and  extraction.  In 
this  counlry,  where  both  warmth  and  ventilation  are  to  lie  combineil 
it  is  a  most  considérable  difficulty,  although  the  simple  ventilation  of 
a  room  where  warmth  isnot  required  is  comparative! y  easy,  although 
this  is  no  eas>  mattor  from  the  peculiar  architectural  charactei  i  l 
some  buildings. 

Where  an  open  fire-plase  is  used  constantly  it  is  found  to  bo  Ihe 
most  easy  and  désirable  means  of  ventilation,  especially  if  y  ou  liavn 
other  modes  ofheating  as  well.  The  beat  being  too  small  for  il. 
latitude,  wc  must  have  ihe  addition  ofa  stove,  bol  water,  steain,  or 
hot  air  ;  but  sùpposing  the  season  of  tho  ycar  being  such  that  a  firc- 
placeissullicienl.it  aets  in  tins  wise  ■  The  heat  is  obtaincd  bj 
radiation  from  tho  incandescent  Qrc  also  by  rellection  from  the 
durèrent  parts  of  the  grato,  whilo  ventilation  is  carried  on  by  tho 
constant  current  of  heatod  air  rushing  up  the  chimney.  Even  when 
no  fire  is  made  the  chimney  acls  as  u  very  effîcent  ventilating  shaft. 
When  the  duois  and  Windows  are  closed,  the  airlinds  ils  way  through 
every  chink  and  opening.  if  no  spécial  inlet  is  provided.  So  that  th.- 
verj  plan  ofstuflîng  double  Windows  is  defealing  tho  ver)  object  we 
wisîi  to  obtain.  But  where  this  is  Ihe  ras.-,  tho  opened  lire-place  i 
found  to  establish  l'air  ventilation,  by  a  double  current  in  the  chimne 
one  upor  ont.  and  one  in  or  downward.  But  unless  the  lire-place  is 
mole  in  the  most  approved  style,  ihe  amount  of  fuel  ih.it  may  be 
consumed  unnecessarih  i,  wilful  woste,  and  the  température  nol 
equable.  It  is  established  that  Uie  per  centage  of  heat  that  passes 
up  the  chimney  is  aboul  the  seven-eights  of  ihe  whole  amount  gêne- 
ra ted,  along  with  from  G  to  20  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour. 
Tlus  il  is  évident  thaï  a  single  chimney  will  give  an  efficient  venti- 
lating shaft  for  o  room  containing  ftom  3  to  G  or  more  persons.  l'.m 
unfoilunateh  In  far  Ihe  gn-alo-l  portion  of  Ihe  fuel  is  wa-tod.  So,  ,i- 
ô  heating  médium  for  Canada's  winier,  it  would  bo  useless. 

You  may  very  easily  beat  and  vent  date  at  tho  same  lime  b\  ho( 
air,  water,  or  steam  ;  but  by  ail  thèse  modes  you  must  have  inlets 
for  fresh  air  and  outlets  for  the  foui,  viliated  atmosphère.  Ail  the 
aii  passes  through  or  round  the  heating  apparatus,  and  from  thence 
il  is  distributcd  to  Ihe  rooms  in  the  building,  the  foui  air  being 
carried  out  by  (lues,  as  fast  as  il  can  reacli  tho  top  of  the  house 
■  ciling.  If  you  do  nol  have  fresh  air  constantly  supplied  from  with- 
out,  you  are  sure  to  cause  the  air  of  the  house  to  become  so  drj 
and  viliated  that  injurj  is  certain  lo  follow.  The  naturel  raoislurc 
must  also  be  kepi  up  causing  the  air  to  pass  over  water  basins.  Thi^ 
remédie,  the  evil  partially. 

Large  buildings,  such  as  hospilals,  asylums  and  prisons,  can  bi 
elileienlly  w.irm  by  bol  water  pipes;  air  passing  through  thecoils 
of  pipe  before  ontering  the  rooms  and  wards.  The  viliated  air  is 
extracted  by  mi  ans  of  pipe  in  the  extraction  One  or  shaft.  This  thaft 
may  also  bc  heated  by  the  furnacc  in  the  ground  Bat  and  brandi 
nies  leaaing  into  the  main.     Tins  is  admirable  adapted  l'or  pris 

Ail  largo  mines  nearly  are  ventilatcd  in  this  way  by  extraction. 
A  l'uni  n- •  is  placcd  al  the  butlom  of  the  up  shait,  the  air  is  drawn 
down  another  snaft,  and  made  to  traverse  the  various  galleries.  In 
this  way  as  many  as  2,000  cubic  feel  of  air  per  head  per  hour  can 
be  supplied. — Public  lleallh  Magazine. 
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ABSTRACT  FOR  THE  .'IOM'II  OF  OCTOBER,  1875. 

Of  Tiu-IIolhlv  Meteoiiological  Observations  Taken  at  McGill  Collège  Orservatory.     Height  Above  Se.v  Level,   187  Fekt. 
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eold  was  on  the  13th,  26.9, — giving  a  range  of  température  for  the  month  of  31.1  degrees.  Greatest  range  of  the  thermometer  in  one  day 
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was  99  on  the  30th,  during  rain  and  cloudy  weathor  after  rain.  Minimum  relative  humidity  was  52  on  the  12th,  during  cloudy  weather. 
Mean  velocity  of  the  wind  was  11.31  railes  per  hour.  Maximum  velocity  was  28  miles  per  houron  the  30th.  Mean  of  sky  clouded,  in  tenths. 
0.9.  liain  fell  on  20  days.  Total  rainfall,  4.71.  Slight  shower  of  snow  on  tho  5lh;  and  ofhail  on  the  6th  and  26th. 
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PlijMJoal  Education. 

A  Sketch   or   \   Physical  Goubse  roi;  Common  Schools.' 

By  William  Joli.y,  II.  M.,  [nspector  of  Schools. 
The    educational    system    pursued   in   oui'    Common 
Scbools  has  been  greatly   wanting  in  scientific  breadth, 
and  not  less  so  in  scientific  method.    It  lias  been  almosl 
solely  the  growth   ôf  tradition,  and   not   the   resuit  of 
investigation  into  the  nature  of  the  being  that  is  to.be 
educated.     Large  sections  of  our  nature  bave  been  ne- 
glected  in  onr  school  economy.    The  œsthetic  faculties 
hâve  been  altogether  untrained  ;  the  moral  hâve  received 
only  very  sïight  attention,  as  far  as  tbey  are  touched  by  ! 
so-c'alled  Religions  Knowledge;  intelleetual  training  has) 
been  very  partial  and  one  sided,  being  almost  exclusively  < 
confined  to  the  acquisile  powers,  and  too  little  applied  to 
the  perceptive  and  reflective;  and  systematic  physical 
éducation  lias  been  altogether  ignored,  until  quite  re 
cently,  in  our  Common  Schools.    But  there  are  good 
signs  that  we  are  beginning  to  entertain  more  correct 
notions  of  what  éducation  is.  We  begin  to  hâve  a  feeling 
that  the  training  of  children  should   be  broader  than  il 
lias  been,  and  thaï  it  should  embrace  ail  the  faculties  of 
a  child.  which  shonld  be  trained  systematically  and 
symnietrically. 

Itistooneof  the  parts  of  our  nature  ignored   in  our 
Common  School  éducation  that  I  would  seek  to  direct 

'  Abridged  from  a  paper  read   before  the  Social  Scien      A  -  - 
ciation. 


the  attention  of  the  Association— the  training  of  the 
nhvsical  powers.  The  neglect  of  Physical  Education 
and  of  the  physical  principles  that  ought  to  regulate  our 
school  promises,  furniture,  organisation  and  sludies. 
médical  mon  tell  us,  with  strong  and  concurrent  testi- 
mony,  has  resulted  in  many  and  grave  evils  to  onr 
children  and  our  people.  It  has  given  nse,  they  show 
us  to  the  bent  forms,  the  slovenly  gait,  the  unequal 
shoulders,  the  contracted  chest,  and  the  gênerai  want  ol 
fu  11  nhvsical  development  so  observahle  in  the  mass  ol 
our  people  :  and  it  is  the  source,  they  conclusivery 
demonstrate,  of  graver  evils  and  serious  diseases,  as  bent 
and  curved  spines,  short  and  unequal  sight,  varions  eh.  st 
com  plaints,  pains  and  permanent  disorders  m  after-life, 
as  well  phvsical  exhaustion  and  want  of  physical  and 
mental  vigour  during  the  period  of  youth. 

But  it  is  pleasing  to  note  the  growing  attention  that  is 
being  paid  to  this  important  subject,  and  we  hâve  to 
thank  our  médical  mon  more  than  our  educationists  and 
teachers,  for  the  interest  they  hâve  ronsed  in  it  thro 
their  advocacy  of  ils  necessïty  in  a  thorough  System  of 
éducation,  if 'our  children  are  to  be  rightly  developed 
and  thèse  evils  to  be  prevented.  Many  works  hâve  lately 
appeared  on  the  subject,  textbooks  hâve  been  written  ou 
it  our  schoolmasters  hâve  passed  resolutions  in  its 
favmir,  and  attempts  bave  been  made  in  some  places 
towards  its  systematic  teaching. 

The  subject  of  Physical  Education  as  applied  toi 
schools  ismuch  more  extensive  than  mighl  al  flrsl  sight 
appear.  I  can  only  very  briefly  indicate  the  Beld  it 
includés,  and  make  rapid  suggestions  in  regard  to  its 
teaching.  Thèse  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  as  practical 
as  possible.  I  shall  chiefiy  confine  my  remarks  to  what 
can  and  should  be  doue  in  our  Common  Schools  towards 
giving  the  children  of  the  mass  of  the  people  Physical 
Education  :  and  one  aim  in  bringing  the  subjecl  before 
ihe  Social  Science  Association  at  this  time  is  to  lead,  il 
possible,  to  early  practical  effort,  to  hâve  thorough  n 
sical  training  carried  on  in  ail  our  Common  Sein 

ciallj  n.iw  that,  in  Scotland,  we  are  beginning  a 
uew  national  system  of  éducation,  and  er  c'.ing  new  and 
superior  premises  for  the  éducation  of  our  children.  Our 
projected  educational  scheme  in  Scotland,  as  sanctioued 
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by  Government,  includes  many  éléments  as  necessary  I  manly  qualities.  They  increase  courage  and  the  power 
parts  of  our  Common  School  éducation  formerly  ignored  of  bearing  pain.  Being  spontaneous  and  pleasant,  they 
in  elementary  éducation  or  relegated  to  and  it  is  to  be  '  produce  a  racy  and  healthy  flow  of  the  nervous  and 
hoped  favourable  time  for  securing  the  récognition  of 
Systematic  Physical  Education  in  our  Common  Schools. 

Thorough  Physical  Education  may  be  divided  in  threo 
parts  : — 

I.  Physical  Cleanliness. 

IL  Physical  Development,  by  training  or  exercise. 

III.  Physical  Government,  or  the  régulation  of  the 
bodily  functions. 

I.  Physical  Cleanliness. — This  is  a  first  requisite  in  ail 
Physical  Education,  and  a  necessary  condition  of  its 
beihg  carried  ou.  Our  children  should  be  trained  to 
scrupulous  cleanliness  in  person,  dress,  and  habits.  To 
encourage  and  secure  this,  there  should  be  adailycareful 
inspection  of  the  children  in  ail  our  schools,  much  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  carried  out  in  ail."  Hospitals" 
for  boys  and  girls.  At  this  inspection,  as  regards  the 
person,  the  state  of  the  skin,  hands,  head,  nails,  hair 


ears,  nose,  and  teeth  should  be  examined  ;  in  dress,  the 
state  of  the  clothes  and  boots,  and  the  manner  of  their 
putting  on  looked  to,  defects  pointed  out  suggestions 
made  for  improvement,  and  care  taken  that  thèse  are 
acted  on  the  following  day.  The  aim  should  be  to  train 
to  cleanliness  at  home,  as  the  improvement  effected  in 
school  would  be  merely  superflcial  where  the  home 
practice  continues  bad.  The  great  endeavour  should  be 
to  generate  a  love  and  spirit  of  cleanliness  that  will  per- 
vade  the  school  and  influence  ail  its  members.  Dirty 
children  should  be  sent  to  the  lavatory  until  reformed 
habits  are  secured.  But  cleanliness  of  the  whole  body 
should  be  fostered,  and  not  merely  of  the  exposed  parts, 
the  children  being  trained  to  wash  regularly  ail  over. 
To  secure  this,  bathing  should  be  encouragea,  and  the 


animal  •'  spirits,"  which  is  greatly  conducive  to  health. 
They  hâve,  also,  certain  important  moral  results  ;  they 
exercise  in  the  "  give  and  take,"  and  the  thousand  élé- 
ments of  social  body  life,  which  become  very  good 
training  for  the  tear  and  wear  of  the  greater  social  life 
of  society  and  the  world. 

This  suggests  another  important  matter — the  time 
spent  in  the  playground.  This  should  not  be  grudged  ; 
it  will  not,  by"a  wise  teacher.  The  intervais  allowed 
during  the  day  should  be  fréquent  and  régulai-.  I  advocate 
an  interval  of  flve  minutes  at  the  end  of  every  hour.  I 
was  educated  nnder  the  System,  and  look  back  witli 
pleasure  on  the  wise  and  happy  practice.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent System.  It  gives  invigoration  and  freshness  for  the 
next  hour's  work  which  is  ail  the  better  and  brighter, 
and  will  be  longer  retained,  from  the  romp  under  the 
blue  heavens  in  the  life-giving  air.  The  oxygen  inhaled 
becomes  litterally  transmuted  into  physicarstrength  and 
intellectual  and  moral  life  and  sweetness,  which  amply 
repay  what  may  seem  lost  time  to  men  that  bave  not 
tried*  it.  I  hope  to  sec  the  System  universal  in  our 
schools. 

(2)  Class  Drill.  —  There  is  another  kind  of  physical 
exercise  which  is  carried  on  more  or  less  in  ail  schools, 
which  1  may  designate  as  Class  Drill.  It  includes  many 
elements,  such  as  the  attitudes  of  the  children  at  ail 
times,  movement  in  and  out  of  seats  and  on  the  floor, 
class  arrangements  for  ail  purposes,  marching,  walking, 
positions  in  reading,  writing,  singing,  &c,  and  the 
gênerai  bearing  of  the  pupil.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
this  is  not  military  drill,  which,  I  think,  should  be 
avoided  in  ail  class  work.  Class  drill  should  be  governed 


teacher  should  occasionally,  and  if  possible  periodically,  j  entirely  by  the  laws  of  natural  action^  and  taste,  and 

take  the  children  to  the  neighbouring  sea,  river,  or  loch, 

to  see  it  done,  and  to  practise  swimming,  which  should 

be  an  accomplishment  of  ail  our  children.  Perhaps,  some 

day,  when  éducation  in  ail  its  breadth  is  understood  and 

secured,  we  shall  hâve  baths  for  swimming  and  bathing 

in  connection  with  ail  our  Common  Schools. 

Few  things  required  to  bc  impressed  more  on  the 
nation  than  the  "gospel  of  soap,"  and  the  best  pulpit 
from  which  to  preach  it,  as  also  the  best  field  for  its 
exercise  and  the  best  centre  from  which  it  can  spread  to 
the  nation,  is  the  schoolroom,  and  the  best  evangelists  of 
this  important  tri  th.  are  .the  teachers  of  our  Common 
Schools. 

(1)  Gaines  and  Amusements. — There  is  one  kind  of  mus 
cular  exercise  common  in  ail  schools,  and  practised,  no 
doubt,  since  "  boys  were  boys,"  that  is,  the  exercise  given 
by  the  games  and  amusements  of  the  playground,  the 
street,  and  the  field.  This  is  a  very  important,  part  of 
Physical  Education,  and  should  be  valued  and  encoura- 
ged  more  than  it  is  in  our  Common  Schools.  It  is  not 
mère  "  play,"  it  is  éducation  of  a  valuable  kind.  It  is 
recommended  by  our  médical  men  as  important  for 
physical  development,  and  by  educationists  as  having 
good  mental  and  moral  results.  Instead  of  being  curtailed 
in  our  advancing  éducation,  as  there  is  a  tendency  of  its 
being  by  some  ignorant  Boards  and  over  zealous  teachers, 
it  should  be  exteuded,  by  increased  facilities  for  its  being 
more  thorough  than  it  is.  As  is  well  stated  by  Mr.  Mac- 
laren,  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  best  advocates  of  Physical 
Education, — "  Nothing  should  be  taken  from  playtime, 
and  nothing  should  be  introdueed  into  playtime  but  play." 
The  great  value  of  games  as  exercise,  if  rightly  cou- 
ducted,  lies  in  the  spontaneous,  self-eonducted  exertion, 
and  they  are,  therefore,  largely  self-educative  infirmness, 
décision,  self  sustained  effort  and  arrangement,  and  like 


should  aim  at  producing' the  style  and  deportment  of 
good  breeding  and  good  society.  Mistakes  are  often 
made  in  this  matter  by  teachers,  and  military  constraint 
and  unnaturalness  substitutedfor  naturalness  and  ease  in 
manner  and  movement.  1  can  not  name  any  book  on  this 
important  part  of  Physical  Education  which  affects 
school  so  greatly.  A  spécial  textbook  should  be  written 
on  the  subject.  There  is  abundant  material,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  compétent  teacher  or  other  educa 
tionist  will  set  himself  to  furnish  it.  It  would  do  much 
good  in  making  our  gênerai  class  movements  more  easy, 
orderlv,  healthy,  and  graceful  in  producing  greater 
alacrity,  physical  and  mental,  and  in  saving  much 
valuable  time.  It  should  give  full  directions  as  to  the 
gênerai  attitudes  of  the  children  at  ail  times  and  in  ail 
work  :  in  standing,  walking,  marching,  facing,  class 
forming,  and  in  reading,  regarding  which  there  are 
certain  well  defined  principles  that  are  constantly  violated; 
in  writing  and  singing,  neglect  of  physical  laws  in  thèse 


exercises  leading  to  certain  eviis 
proper  movements  in  marching, 


and  even  diseases;  the 
defiling,  facing,  goin.u 
in  and  out  of  seats,  the  attitudes  at  desks  and  on  seats, 
bad  attitudes  producing  grave  evils  pointed  out  by  mé- 
dical men  —a  spécial  part  being  a  full  directory  for  varied 
and  beautiful  infant  school  and  gallery  exercises,  which 
should  be  done  to  music 

(3)  Military  Drill  is  another  meansof  Physical  training, 
and  one  to  be  greatly  commended  for  its  many  good 
elfects  in  school.  It  exercises  certain  muscles,  produces 
an  erect  bearing,  trains  to  movements  at  command  and 
to  regularitv  and  simultaneity  of  action  and  produces 
gênerai  smartness  and  activity.  Its  elfects  are  not  only 
physical,  but  mental  and  moral.  1  have  observed,  with 
pleasure,  and  not  seldom  with  surprise,  the  brightening 
and  enlivening  elfects,  especially  on  country  children. 
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where  military  drill  lias  been  begun  by  new  teachers.  It   systematie,  and  scientiflc  training  of  the  Sensés.    <  m  il 


is  peremptory  in  English  schools  under  inspection,  and 
nne  is  glad  to  see  even  this  much  of  physical  traiaing 
demanded  by  Government.  It  is  not  asked  in  Seul'  h 
schools  as  yet,  and  no  grants  are  offered  l'or  it  there. 
•  (4)  Systematk  Physical  Training. — But  military  diill  is 
very  incomplète  as  representing  physical  training.  It 
gives  only  a  very  partial  exercise  of  the  great  muscular 
system,  and  almost  exclusively  of  the  legs  and  lower 
trunk.  The  extension  motions  connected  with  it  certainly 
do  exercise  other  muscles,  but  they  do  this  only 
partially  at  the  best.  This  is  the  opinion  of  those  able  to 
judge  of  the  System.  If  physical  training  is  to  be 
scientiûc  and  thorough,  it  must  give  graduated  and 
efficient  exercise  and  traiaing  to  everv  muscle,  and  this 


subject  I  offer  a  few  brief  suggestions. 

The  Eye  shonld  be  educated  to  distinguish,  delight  in, 
and  name  ail  varieties  of  colour  and  form,  and  in  compo- 
sition, proportion,  and  symmetry.  The  observing  powers 
of  children  should  be  carefully  trained,  so  as  to  give 
them  clearness, correetness,  and  incisiveness  of  vision, 
and  the  power  and  habit  of  minute  and  accu  rate  observa- 
tion. Form  and  colour  are  well begun  in  ou r  Infant  Sehool, 
but  is  should  be  perfected  in  our  Elément, .ry  and  Higher 
Schools,  by  systematie  lessons  during  the  sehool  course. 
Children  should  also  be  taken  out  to  Nature,  and  trained 
to  the  right  use  of  their  eyes  in  that  wideand  wondrous 
field. 

The  Ear  should  reçoive  careful  and  graduated  training. 


schools,  and,  wherein  eau  be  heard,  instrumental  music 
should  be  played  to  the  children  and  accompany  their 
voices.  Reading  is  another  means  of  training  Ll î  >  ear, 
which  should  beable  to  distinguish  and  appreciate  correet- 
ness of  sound,  accent,  modulation,  expression,  and  the 
finer  tones  of  feeliug.  Reading  should  be  viewed,  in  part 
as  a  training  of  the  ear.  The  gênerai  speech  and  ut.teranc  ! 
of  the  children  should  be  well  modulated  and  mild.  as 
much  as  possible  musical,  clear,  distinct,  and  sweet.  The 
Music  of  Nature  should  also  be  heard  and  appreciated  by 
our  children;  and  they  should  ba  taken  out  to  nature  to 
hear  and  love  it. 

Touch  can  also  receive  training.  and  it  eau  bs  educ  ited 
to  acf-uracy  and  delicacy  of  perception  in  our  common 
children,  as  well  as  in  the  blmd.  Touch  is  one  ofour 
sensés  very  little  developed  in  our  educatiooal  system. 
It  cen-be  educated  in  many  ways,  by  lessons  on  objects, 
m  which  thèse  should  be  handled,  and  the  facts  of  touch 
carefully  deduced  and  expressed  It  is  sometimes  begun 
to  be  trained  in  Infant  Schools. 

Tasle  and  Smell  should  receive  similar  exercise  by 
lessons  on  things.  They  are  sensés  little  possessed  by 
most  people  as  they  should  and  could  be  possessed.  They 


exercise  should  be  "  regular,  continuous,  and  progressive,"  i  Music  is  the  chief  agent,  and    should    be    taught  in    ail 

and  should  extend  over  the   whole  time  a  child  is   at 

sehool;  and  this  training  should  be  as  carefully  given, 

and  marked  for,  as  any  other.  It  should,  in  short,  exercise 

ail  parts  of  the  body  gradually,  fully,  and  scientifically, 

and  so  develop  the  full  physical  powers  of  children  iuto 

manhood  and  womanhood.  There  are  several  expositions 

of  the  subject  in   English.    Dr.   Roth,  of  Londpn,    lias 

earnestly  and  persislently  advocated  Systematie  Phisical 

Educational  for  above  twenty  years,  and  lias  writteu  very 

good  te.vt  books  expounding  the  great  system  of  Ling,  of 

Sweden,  the  founder  of  Modem  Scientiflc  Gymnastics. 

The  exposition  which  is  best-known   to  me,  and  which 

seeks  to  do  ail  tins,  is  that  of  Mr  Maclaren,  of  the  Oxford 

Gymnasium,    in  his  "Physical   Education,"  published 

in  the  Clarendon  Press  séries.     It  aims  at  the  scientiflc, 

graduai,  uniform,  and  universal  training  of  the  physical 

powers  by  skilfully  arranged  exercices  during  the  whole 

sehool  course. 

[5]  The  Ornerai  Manners  and  Deportmmt. —  I  am  sorry 
il  I  shall  hâve  to  dismiss  the  reniaiuing  portions  of  my 
subject  with  the  briefest  suggestions.  Another  valuable 
part  of  Physical  Education  is  the  training  of  the  gênerai 
manners  and  deportment  of  the  children.  No  éducation 
'iiu  be  complète  that  does  not  train  a  child  for  mixing 
with  case  comfort,  and  correetness  in  society.  We  must 
there  fore,  give  a  thorough  training  in  the  usages,  customs, 
and  manners  of  good  society,  and  the  courtesies  of  life. 
And  this  training  in  manner  is  largely  physical,  for  it  is 
a  training  of  the  body  to  certain  movements.  Our 
children  should  be  exercised  so  as  to  bave  atall  times  an 
erect,  free,  well-balanced,  healthy,  and,  as  far  as  possible 
élégant  bearing.  The  stiffness  and  constraint  of  military 
drill  should  he  avoided,  and  the  manner  and  style  of 
good  society  and  cultivated  people  followed 

The  gênerai  attitudes  of  the  children  should,  therefore, 
at  ail  times  receive  i  areful  attention.  The  common 
attitudes  in  our  (schools  violale  the  principles  ni'  both 
physiology  and  taste,  deteriorate  the  gênerai  bearing  of 
the  people,  and  injure  the  beallh,  especiallyfrom  the  evil 
done  to  the  chest  and  the  spine.  Every  boy  and  girl  in 
our  Common  Schools  shoulds  leave  sehool  able  to 
practice  with  ease  ail  the  courtesies  of  good  society  in 
the  street,  in  the  house,  at  table,  and  in  ail'  the 
manifold  relations  of  life.  Errors  in  habit  lhat  violate 
good  manners  should  he  pointed  out,  and  corrected.  Our 
upper  (dasses  rightly  place  great  importance  on  this 
training.  and  to  their  children  receiving  it  :  [should  like 
io  see  adéquate  stress  put  up  on  it  in  our  Common  Schools. 
By  a'tentiou  to  il,  our  elementary  teachers  could  effecl  a 
reformation  and  improvemenl  of  national  manners  that 
would  be  surprisiug;  and  no  gênerai rmprovement  in  the 
manner  and  bearing  of  our  people  \\  ill  he  effected  excepl 
through  our  Common  Schools. 

iGi   The  training  o/  the  sensés  and  other  Physical  P 
—A  most  important  part  of  physical  éducation  is  the  full. 


may  be  made   the   sources   of  great  and  even  reflaed 
pleasure 

lu  our  training  of  the  Sensés,  we  should  aim  at  giving 
our  children  correetness,  keenness,  strength,  and  delicàcj , 
The  sensés  of  most  people  are  rude  and  uncultivated,  and 
can  perceive  only  the.ruder  and  st ronger  appeals  made 
to  them.  We  should  aim  at  giving  our  children  wider 
and  armer  possession  of  their  sensés,  and  greater  power 
of  using  to  purpose  and  profit  thèse  ■•  Dve  gateways  of 
knowledge." 

Theii  the  Hand  should  receive  careful  traiaing,  so  as  to 
give  our  children  full  power  over  thaï  wonderful  orgue. 
It  should  he-  trained  by  writiug,  flgmiug,  dravving, painl 
ing,  cutting  and  carviug,  and  in  modelling,  digging. 
gardening,  and  the  use  of  tools.  Technical  Education, 
so  much  and  so  deservedly  advocated,  is  in  large  meas 
a  training  of  tin'  hand  Ouïs  girl  should  further  extend 
their  hand  power  hy  ail  Irinds  ofindustriai  work,  domestic 
economy  and  housewifery,  and  provision  should  h"  made 
for  the  practical  teaching  of  thèse  subjecls. 

The  Voia  should  also  he  systetnalically  trained.,  Music 
is  again  the  chief  agent  hère.  But  mon.'  care  should  be 
bestowed  un  the  général  speech  and  utterance  of  the 
children.  and  on  the  use  of  lue  voice  m  reading  and  réci- 
tation. Children  should  be  taught  to  renier  ail  sha 
of  strength,  modulation,  and  expression.  The  scale  of 
speech  should  receive  practice  like  the  musical  scale,  for 
the  speaking  voice  has  a  scale  of  sounds  as  complète  in 
ils  range  as  the  singing  voice.  The  cries  of  the  -mil 

should  he  encouraged  ;  they  are  a  valuable  exercise,  and 
should  not  he  checked,  but  encouraged  :  they  are  a  good 
means  of  training  the  voice.    As  Charles  Kingsley  says. 
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Ihe  enforced  silence  of  our  schools  in  the  playgronnd  is 
"  an  offence  against  reason." 

III.  Physical  Government,  on  the  Régulation  of  the 
Bodily  Fonctions. — Even  if  onr  children  were  sent  out 
into  the  world  fully  developed  by  snch  wide  and  syste- 
inatic  Physical  Training  as  lias  been  indicated,  they 
would  still'be  wanting  in  a  vital  part  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. They  require  to  be  taught  and  exercised  in  the 
régulation- of  their  physical  functions,  in  the  principles 
and  practice  by  which  health  and  physical  well-being  are 
to  be  maintained.  By  giving  theni  mère  physical  training, 
wilhout  the  principles  of  physical  government,  we  should 
give  them  the  possession  of  a  perfect  instrument  without 
any  instruction  or  power  as  to  its  properuse. 

This  higher  Physical  Education  may  be  given  in  two 
divisions.  We  must  give  instruction  (liin  the  différent 
parts  and  action  of  theirorganism,and  (2)  in  the  principles 
lhat  prodnce  and  maintain  the  healthy  action  of  tliat 
organism — thatis,we  must  give  instruction  in  il)  Physio- 
logy,"  and  (2)  Hygiène,  or  Health. 

i.  Physiology. — We  ought  so  bave  a  knowledge,  more  I 
or  less  complète,  of  the  varions  organs  of  the  body,  and 
Ihe  functions  they  perform,  individually  and  relatively.  j 
Happily,  the  importance  of  Physiology  lias  been  so  well 
advocated  by  médical  men  and  others  that  grants  are] 
given  by  Government  for  its  teaching,  and  it  is  included 
in  the  syllabus  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and 
in  the  New  Scotch  Gode.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  indu- 
cementsthus  held  out  will  lead  to  its  universal  teaching. 
Il  promises  to  be  a  popular  subject.    Higher  instruction 
should  be  given  laterin  life  by  spécial  classes  and  lectures,  | 
and  our  young  women  should  bave  ^spécial  instruction 
given  to  them. 

2.  Hygiène,  or  the  Principles  of  Hcallh. — But 'a  most 
important  part,  in  many  wâys,  of  our  Physical  Education 
still  remains  to  be  given.  We  must  be  taught  how  to  use 
our  organism  rightly,  and  howto  govern  it  in  order  to 
préserve  sound  health.  One  would  hâve  thought  that, 
whatever  subjects  were  neglected,  the  subject  of  Health, 
so  essential  to  our  happiness  and  work,  would  certain ly 
not  hâve  been  forgotten.  But  so  it  is,  and  so  it  assuredly 
onght  not  to  be.  We  should  set  ourselves  to  rectify  our 
mistake  in  this  vital  matter.  Increased  attention  bas  of 
late  been  paid  to  this  subject,  however,  and  its  teaching 
lias  been  largely  and  earnestiy  advocated.  Its  principles 
bave  been  systematised  for  use  in  schools  and  families, 
and  text-books  bave  been  written  by  which  they  can  be  : 
easily  and  successfully  taught.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
excuse  for  its  neglect,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  [ 
subjects  required  for  our  schools,  for  which  no  tèxt-| 
books  bave  been  produced.  I  would  mention  with 
spécial  commendation  Dr.  Andrew  Combe's  works,  Mrs. 
Bray's  "  Physiology  for  Schools  "  (Longmans),  and  a 
more  exhaustive  work,  lately  published  by  Dr.  Smith, 
"  Health,  a  TIandbook  for  Households  and  Schools  " 
(Isbister). 

In  order  that  Physiology  and  Health  may  be  taught  in 
our  schools,  proper'  diagrams  and  apparatus  should  be 
supplied  by  School  Boards.  Thèse  can  bc  had  very  good 
and  cheap.  The  Principles  of  Health,  also,  require  more 
attention  than  they  hâve  received  in  the  construction  of 
our  schoolrooms  as  to  situation,  ventilation,  lighting, 
colouring,  size,  &c.  Thèse  principles,  if  acted  upon  by 
our  teachers,  would  lead  to  many  changes  in  the  organi- 
sation and  arrangements  of  schools.  They  hâve  the 
widest  application  in  thèse  matters,  and  are  more 
violated  than  those  who  hâve  not  looked  into  the  subject 
would  suspect.  Nothing  shows  more  conclusively  the 
importance  of  the  gênerai  study  and  practice  of  the  Prin 
ciples  of  Health  than  the  ignorance  of  them  displayed  by 
our  teachers,   school  architects,  and  school   managers. 


who  hâve   the  régulation,  and  conduct  of  our  school 
affairs. 

In  conclusion,  the  subject  of  Scientific  Physical  Edu- 
cation is  of  tha  very  greatest  importance,  and  should 
command  the  earuest  attention  of  ail  educationists, 
statesman,  and  philanthropists.  It  recommends  itself  on 
the  pleas  of  humanity  and  patriotism.  The  national  loss 
of  health,  physique,  and  mental  and  moral  power,  and 
the  prevalence  of  serions  diseases  which  arise  from  its 
neglect,  bave  been  proved  by  many  sad  and  striking 
facts.  Its  principles  should  enter  into  and  regulate  ail 
our  educational  appliances  and  methods,  which,  to  an 
incredible  extent,  violate  its  laws  in  premises,  furniture, 
desks,  attitudes,  and  work.  Thèse  facts  hâve  been 
abundantly  demonstrated  by  our  médical  men  and  others. 
Notwithstanding  ail  its  practical  value,  in  a  practical 
country  like  our  own,  England  is  far  behind  most  other 
coun tries  in  regard  to  this  part  of  éducation.  The  wave 
of  reform  on  this  subject,  originated  in  Sweden  by  Ling, 
has  been  felt  with  more  or  less  strength  in  most  Euro- 
pean  countries  and  in  America,  and  has  roused  them  to 
action,  but  only  the  faintest  ripples  hâve  reachtd  England. 
We  bave  remained  léthargie  as  a  nation,  while  others 
bave  been  wisely  active,  even  with  so  much  gain  to  be 
achieved  and  such  evils  to  be  cursed. — Educational  Times. 


Causes  of  mental  disorder. 

ADVICE  TO  DIRECTOnS,  TEACHERS,  parents. 

Dr.  John  Curwen,  who  has  been  for  many  years  super- 
intendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at 
Harrisburg,  bas  given  much  attention  to  the  causes  that 
tend  to  produce  mental  disorders.  Our  readers  will  recol- 
lée! that  we  recently  published,  at  the  request  of  the 
State  Médical  Society,  an  extract  from  an  address  of  bis 
bearing  upon  this  subject.  Finding  good  growing  out  of 
the  discussion,  lie  now  dévotes  a  large  portion  of  bis 
fortheoming  report  to  the  Board  of  State  Chafities  to  the 
further  elucidation  of  the  question,  with  the  addition  of 
some  valuable  practical  remarks  to  directors,  teachers 
and  parents.  We  commend  what  lie  has  to  say  to  the 
attention  of  ail  interested  in  the  éducation  of  youth  and 
the  promotion  of  the  mental  and  physical  health  of  the 
human  family.  We  print  from  and  advance  copy  of  Ihe 
report,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  author  : 

In  examining  into  the  cause  of  mental  disorder,  il  is 
often  found  that  the  outbreak  was  caused  by  some  inci 
dent  in  the  daily  life  of  the  individuai,  which,  under 
ordinary  circonstances,  would  not  hâve  produced  any 
impression  on  a  sound  constitution  ;  and  the  question  is 
almost  invariably  askéd,  Why  so  severe  a  disease  from 
so  trifling  a  cause  ?  The  médical  mari,  anxious  to  be 
more  fully  satisfied,  makes  a  careful  examination  into 
the  previous  life  of  the  individual.  and  finds  some  ances- 
tral  vice  or  defect,  or  some  error  in  the  early  life  and 
training  of  the  persons,  which  bas  exerted  a  strong  influ- 
ence on  the  nervous  system,  and  thus  has  placed  hini  in 
a  position  to  be  more'readily  attacked  that  if  ho  bail 
enjoyed  a  thoroughly  healthy  organisation.  To  enter  into 
anything  like  even  a  cursory  examination  or  statement  of 
wliat  is  known  as  the  predisposing  cause  of  mental 
dérangement,  would  far  exceed  the  iimits  assigned  In 
snch  matters  in  an  ordinary  hospital  report,  even  if  the 
time  would  allow  for  such  acquisition. But  into  one  or  two 
points  which  seem  to  demand  a  fuller  statement  than 
they  appear  as  yet  to  bave  received  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  inquire  and  make  some  effort  to  elucidate. 

Too  little  attention  is  given  by  a  large  number  of  pa- 
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lents  to  the  proper  care  and  training  of  children,  never 
inculcating  those  habits  of  obédience  which  are  among 
the  first  which  every  one  should  learn  at  the  very  earliest 
âge.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  raother,  the  first  com- 
mandaient with  promise,  seems  unknown  to,  or  entirely 
disregarded  by  large  numbers  of  children,  cansed  in 
great  part  by  tèe  entire  neglect  of  careful,  early  and 
daily  instillation  of  those  habits  of  prompt  and  ready 
obédience,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  ail  good  go 
vernment.  Probably  the  parents  hâve  not  that  con*.rol  of 
themselves  which  seems  essential  to  ail  true  government 
of  others,  and  their  etforts  are  only  fitful  and  capricious, 
and  not  so  much  the  resuit  of  calm  judgment  and  reflee- 
tion,  as  the  irritation  caused  by  some  slight  anuoyance 
or  act  of  disobedience,  which  is  punished  out  of  ail  due 
proportion  to  the  offeuce. 

No  true  government  eau  be  founded  on,  or  maintained 
by  fear,  and  a  child  must  be  made  to  feel,  both  by  pre- 
cept  and  example,  that  love  is  the  guiding  principle  of 
ail  parental  discipline,  and  be  taught  also  that  the  true 
design  of  ail  correction  is  to  train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
lie  should  go,  that  when  lie  is  old  lie  may  not  départ 
from  it.  No  one  can  be  a  good  citizen  who  lives  in  viola 
tion  of  the  laws;  and  if  children  do  not  learn  in  early 
youth  to  obey  their  parents  and  those  who  hâve  the  care 
and  management  of  them,  very  few  will  acquire  the 
habit  in  after  life,  and  they  will"  very  probably  not  be 
disposed  to  render  that  cheerful  and  hearty  obédience  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  which  is  the  bounden  duty  of  ail 
Joyal  citizens. 

Besides,  a  person  who  lias  not  acquired  the  proper 
control  oi  his  temper  and  passions  in  youth,  will  be  in 
great  danger  of  some  mental  disturbance  from  the  inabi- 
lity  to  look  calmly  and  coolly  at  the  différent  subjects, 
and  exercise  that  proper  balance  of  thought  and  that 
careful  examinatiou  of  reasons  and  facts  which  we  call 
judgment.  They  will  be  most  likely  of  that  class  which 
make  up  their  minds  from  impulse  or  passion,  and 
are  constantly  blundering  from  one  thing  to  auother,  and 
j;carcely  able  to  corne  to  a  correct  conclusion,  without 
help  from  others;  and  when  some  uuusual  trouble  cornes, 
they  hâve  no  sober  judgment  or  controlling  moral  prin- 
ciple which  will  enable  them  to  meet  the  shock,  or  guide 
them  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued,  and  they  very 
frequeutly  pass  into  some  severe  form  of  mental  dis- 
order. 

Parents  are  so  apt  to  neglect  the  duty  so  incumbent 
on  them  of  proper  parental  discipline,  by  trying  to  hâve 
that  performed  by  teachers,  forgetting  that"  the  proper 
time  to  instil  and  enforce  habits  of  obédience  is  in  the 
early  formative  period  of  life,  before  any  other  habits 
and  practices  can  be  acquired. 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  take  the  place  of 
the  parents,  ami  make  up  their  deficiencies,  and  it  is  un- 
reasonable  in  parents  to  insist  that  the  teacher  shall 
perform  the  double  task  of  instructing  in  the  rudiments 
of  éducation,  and  the  more  difficult  labor  of  trying  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  neglected  children,  that  their 
lir.-t  duty  is  obédience  to  their  parents,  and  to  ail  who  are 
plaçed  in  auUiority  over  them.  Every  neglect  of  a  parent 
in  this  respect  is  adding  pain  and  trouble  to  themselves, 
and  injuring  the  future  prospects  of  the  child  by  render- 
ing  hirn  less  able  to  bear  the  trials  and  temptations  lie 
may  meet,  and  thus  opening  up  (lie  way  inoiv  readily  to 
mi  incursion  of  some  mental  disorder. 

Aithough  th.'  law  does  not  allow  children  to  be  sent  to 
scbool  before  thej  are  six  years  of  âge,  there  is  a  cons 
tant  disposition  to  évade  Uns  provision,  and  obtain  admis 
sion  for  a  child  at  an  earlier  âge,  so  that  the  liaient  maj 
be  relieved  of  looking  after,  and  enforcing  obédience  dur- 
ing  those  years- 


School  directors  will  readily  testify  that  they  hâve  had 
applications  for  the  admission  of  scholars  who  had  not 
reached  the  required  âge,  as  an  incident  of  ..récent  occur- 
rence will  show.  Two  directors  were  applied  to  for  admit 
the  same  child  into  the  public  school,  and,  on  représen- 
tations made,  the  certiflcate  were  given  by  each  director, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  application  to  the  other. 
and  one  of  the  certificates  was  used  to  secure  admission 
for  a  child  below  the  regular  légal  âge.  This,  it  will  be 
said,  may  be  corrected  afterwards  ;  but  the  fact  is  given 
as  an  illustration  of  the  statement  made,  that  the  parents 
wish  to  be  rid  of  the  care  of  the  children  at  the  earliest 
possible  period  thay  can  manage  to  place,  them  under 
control  of  a  teacher. 

And  when  children  are  thus  sent  to  school,  do  they 
there  receive  that  careful  attention  and  discipline  which 
they  should  hâve  ?  It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  in 
early  chilhood  there  is  a  restlessness  and  désire  for 
movement,  most  natural  to  ail  healthy  children,  and 
when  they  are  placed  were  this  cannot  be  had,  they  will 
sutfer  in  différent  way  ;  but  stiil  in  such  a  manner  as 
seriously  to  interfère  with  the  proper  development  of 
of  their  powers  of  mind  and  body.  To  place  children  of 
tender  years  in  a  school,  and  require  them  to  sit  still  foi- 
an  hour  and  a  half  at  a  lime,  is  expecting  of  them  more 
than  they  are  really  able  to  perform,  even  if  they  haye 
a  lesson  before  them  which  they  are  expected  to  learn. 
To  expect  a  child  to  keep  its  mind  fixed  on  any  one  thing 
for  any  length  of  time,  is  to  look  for  that  which  is  nol 
attainable,but  can  only  be  gained  iu  growiug  years. and  by 
careful  training.  The  child  can  see  nothing  to  interest  it  in 
the  words  on  the  printed  page,  and  it  needs  something  to 
arouse  and  attract  its  attention,  and  keep  it  directed  for 
a'  short  time  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  able  to  obtain, 
through  the  sensés  of  sight  and  hearing,  an  idea  of 
what  is  intended  to  be  taught.  But  the  aroused  atten- 
tion can  only  be  kept  up  for  a  short  period,  and  the 
whole  time  should  be  divided  betweeo  mental  and 
bodily  exercise,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  nndue 
exercise  of  the  mind,  and  thaï  restlessness  and  dis- 
comfort  caused  by  being  kept  too  long  in  one  position  ; 
and  the  restlessness  and  feeling  of  discomfort  i*  too  often 
increased  by  the  vitiated  air  of  the  room,  caused  by  the 
want  of  proper  ventilation  which  should  carry  off  ail 
that  lias  a  tendency  to  injure  the  purity  of  the  air. 

There  are  dilliculties   attending    the   proper   direction 
and  management  of  children  in  schools,    but  thèse  difli- 
culties  would  be  greatly  lessened  if  parents  would  con- 
sider  their  own  responsibility  for  the  careful  man  ige 
ment  of  the  children  at  home,  and  more  anxious  to   li 
them  examples  of  correct  behavior  and  prompt  obédience, 
and  less  desirous  of  that  relief  which  they  may  gain   bj 
placing  the  children  in  school,  and  insisting  on  their 
remaining  there  so  many  hours  a  day.    The  teacher 
cannot,  and  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  take  the  place 
the  parent,  however  excellent  the  discipline  or  however 
thorougli  the  training  be  may  give. 

■■  l  knew  of  several  teachers,  years  ago,  who  le  1 1  ver;. 
much  the  needofa  change  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  studies  pursued  by  their  pupils,  and    better   modes    0 
exercise,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  converse  wilh   so 
of  the  parents  and  sehool  authorities  with  regard  tu   the 
matter,  when.  to  their  utter  astonishment,  the\    were  in 
formed  that  they  were  treading  on  holyground, which  was 
not lawful  for  any  one  not  having  the  proper  authority, 
or  number  of  children.    Some  of  thèse  officers  coukl  not 
themselves  read  understandingly,  and  went  so  far  as 
threaten  todiemiss  the  teacher  because  she  did  not    i 
the  smaller  children  in  the  full  six  hours,  but  eithei 
them  home  or  ont  to  play  after  they  w  'Te   throuj  : 
Uni:."    (Estracl  from  a  letter 
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But  there  are  certain  defects  in  tlie  présent  system  of 
management  in  sehools  which  should  be  remedied  to 
render  it  more  strictly  in  accordance  withknown  physio- 
logical  laws.  and  the  removal  of  thèse  defects  lies  in  great 
part  with  those  to  whom  the  gênerai  direction  of  the 
schools  is  intrusted  hy  the  people. 

It  is  too  much  the  practice  in  many  places  for  the 
directors  to  flx  the  number  of  hooks  to  be  studied,  and 
the  amount  of  instruction,  or  more  strictly,  the  number 
of  pages  of  the  book  to  be  gone  over  in  a  "specified  time, 
and  this  without  any  adéquate  conception  of  the  capacity 
of  the  children  to  acquire  clearly  and  definitely  the  ins- 
tructions thus  marked  out  for  them. 

Every  one  knows  that  there  is  a  vast  variety  in  the 
mental  capacity  of  children,  and  in  the  development  of 
Ihose  powers  of  mind  which  are  required  for  their  pro- 
gress  in  learning.  Some  develop  certain  powers  early 
and  rapidly,  while  others  attain  their  growth  and  power 
by  very  slow  degrees;  some  hâve  a  fondness  and  aptoess 
for  one  stndy,  and  some  for  another;  wliat  is  hard  and 
répulsive  to  one,  is  easy  and  pleasant  to  another,  and  to 
expect  ail  thèse  children  of  différent  capacities  to  at'ain 
the  same  proficiency  in  the  saine  studies,  is  looking  for 
what  can  never  in  the  présent  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  be  attained.  Take  a  class  in  arithmetic  :  part  of 
the  class  will  learn  the  lesson  with  the  grealest  ease.  part 
will  acquire  it  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  assistance  from 
others,  and  another  part  will  scarcely  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  lesson  with  the  best  instructions  of  the  teacher. 
Now  what  is  obviously  needed  in  this  case,  is  that  the 
teacher  should  give  spécial  care  to  those  who  most  need 
that  care,  to  enable  them  to  learn  the  lesson  so  as  fully 
to  understand  the  reasons  for  the  différent  processes  or 
steps  taken  to  reach  the  end.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  the 
teacher  lias  nottime  togive  to  the  drilling  of  that  dull  part 
of  thé  class,  for  that  is  just  the  part  which  requires  the 
teacher's  spécial  efforts  and  attention,  to  place  the  subject 
in  a  clear  and  correct  light  before  the  pupil,  so  that  he 
will  understand  clearly  what  is  done,  and  wby  it  is  done  : 
the  others  will  acquire  the  lesson  without  any  extra 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  if  éducation  ïs  to  be 
what  its  name  implies,  careful,  diligent  and  continued 
efforts  must  be  made  to  draw  out  the  powers  of  the  duller 
child,and  give  them  that  direction  and  support  which  they 
so  much  need.  It  will  not  to  do  bave  the  work  done  iii 
a  careless,  listless  way,  as  if  it  were  no  matter  whether  the 
child  understood  or  not,  but  the  whole  process  should  be 
carefully  explained,  and  each  step,  understood  fully 
before  another  step  is  taken. 

But  again,  it  is  said  this  will  take  up  too  much  time, 
and  the  teacher  will  not  be  able  to  carry  the  class  through 
the  prescribed  amount,  That  is  just  the  folly  which 
should  be  corrected  a t  the  commencement.  It  is  infini 
tely  better  for  the  future  éducation  of  the  mental  powers, 
that  the  child  should  thoroughly  and  clearly  understand 
the  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  any  branch 
of  knowledge,  than  that  he  should  go  over  the  whole 
book  without  being  able  to  give  a  reason  for  what  is 
done.  It  is  this  pushing  children  forward  over  so  many 
books,  without  giving  them  time  or  opportunity  to 
understand  as  they  should  what  they  are  hurried  over, 
which  is  the  fundamental  error  in  the  présent  system  of 
teaching. 

The  directors  and  parents  too  often  judge  the  efficiency 
and  ability  of  a  teacher  by  the  amount  of  space  which  he 
may  be  able  to  carry  the  child  over,  totally  ignoring  the 
great  fact  that  it  is  the  quality  and  clear  understanding 
of  what  is  learned  which  is  éducation,  not  the  amount  of 
books  gone  over,  without  the  ability  of  the  child,  when 
the  book  is  finished,  to  give  any  clear  statement  of  what 
lias  been  studied. 


The  pratice  is  far  too  common  of  making  memory  the 
great  feature  in  éducation,  requiring  a  child  to  commit  to 
memory  a  variety  of  matter,  too  often  without  any 
explanation  of  the  meaning,  and  without  insisting  or 
requiring  that  the  other  powers  of  mind,  reason,  reflec- 
tion  and  imagination  should  also  be  equally  and  simul 
taneously  trained. 

Correct  éducation  consists  essentially  in  the  careful 
and  equable  training  of  ail  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  mind,  not  giving  undue  prominence  to  one  but  stri- 
ving  to  exercise  each  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be 
brought  into  active,  cautious  and  legitimate  use,  and  then 
the  child  may  be  said  to  be  passing  through  a  course  of 
éducation.  Any  other  course  is  the  merest  misnomer  for 
éducation,  and  is  only  misleading  and  leaving  the  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  the  child  that  he  is  fitted  for  the 
duties  of  life  when  he  bas  scarcely  attained  to  a  deflnite 
understanding  of  the  first  principles  on  which  ail  true 
knowledge  is  based,  and  when  bis  thinking  powers  hâve 
not  been  trained  so  as  to  enable  him  to  grasp  in  a  satis- 
tory  manner  any  of  the  problems  he  may  at  any  moment 
be  called  upon  'o  attempt  to  solve. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  by  ail  directors,  teachers 
and  parents  that  what  is  needed  is  that  the  child  should 
hâve  a  clear  idea  of  one  point  before  he  is  allowed  to  go  on 
to  another  ;  that  it  is  infinitely  préférable  that  only  a  page 
of  a  book  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  than  that  the 
whole  book  should  begone  through  in  a  superficial  man 
ner,  with  very  little  explanation,  and  no  correct  understan- 
ding and  impression  on  the  mind  of  what  is  intended  tobe 
taught.  The  knowledge  to  be  of  any  beuefit  must  be  so 
acquired  that  it  can  be  applied  whenever  occasion  may 
call  for  its  use,  and  it  is  just  this  kind  of  practical  know- 
ledge of  which  so  little  is  brought  out  and  rendered 
practicable  by  so  much  of  the  teaching  of  the  présent 
day. 

The  bearing  of  ail  this  on  the  causation  of  mental  di- 
sorders  is  plain  and  unmistakable.  In  the  contlict  of  life 
and  amid  the  trials,  temptations  and  struggles  which 
[rien  and  women  hâve  to  meet,  it  is  very  esseniial  that 
their  minds  should  be  so  balanced  that  they  can  take 
sound  and  sensible  views  of  their  surroundings,  and  be 
able  to  draw  correct  conclusions  from  given  premises.  If 
the  memory  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  reason  au'd 
reflexion,  what  can  a  man  do  who  has  never  been  taught 
to  reason  or  reflect  and  form  a  correct  judgment.  He  is 
too  likely  to  be  swayed  by  passion  and  préjudice,  and 
yield  to  their  direction,  rather  than  take  a  course  which 
calm  judgment  would  indicate  to  be  the  best. 

But  there  is  éstill  an  élément  wanting  Jin  this  mental 
training,  without  which  ail  thèse  other  aids  will  be  of 
little  avail.  Man  is  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual 
being,  and  unless  the  moral  powers  are  trained  equally 
with  the  intellectual,  the  man  will  in  ail  probability  bea 
one-sided  character.  It  is  not  intended  to  insist,  that  h\ 
a  moral  should  be  understood  a  religious  éducation,  as 
this  latter  belougs  more  directly,  and  particularly  to 
parents  and  religious  teachers,  but  it  is  insisted  upon 
that  a  sound  moral  éducation  can  b?  given  without  any 
denominational  bias. 

It  has  been  said  by  an  eminenl  Scotchman  that  the  wil 
and  wisdom  of  the  Scot  was  in  great  part  obtaincd  by 
his  being  obligea  in  early  youth  to  read  as  part  of  lus 
regular  reading  lesson,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  but 
sinee  that  had  been  changed,  the  wit  was  declining. 

A  teacher  may  give  occasional  lessons  in  moral  train 
ing  by  holding  up  before  the  pupil  the  wrong  of  certain 
actions,  and  the  sin  of  commiltiug  certain  crimes,  but  it 
is  infiinitely  wiser  and  better  that  the  mind  of  the  scholar 
should  be  'thoroughly  imbued  with  principles  which 
will  be  of  incalculable  beneflt  in  every  circumstance  in 
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which  he  may  be  placed,  and  wbich  will  prevent  lus 
being  torn  from  his  nioorings  by  every  wind  of  passion, 
préjudice  or  folly;  aud  where  betler  can  tbese  principles 
be  learned  and  their  true  bearing  in  ail  their  relations  of 
life  be  more  clearly  indicated,  than  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  in  the  Proverbs  ot"  Solomon  ? 

Let  thèse  be  inade  part  of  the  regular,  daily  reading  in 
schools  in  place  of  much  of  the  présent  matter  which  is 
utterly  vain  and  trifling,  and  lacking  in  that  terse  and 
vigorous  English  for  which  those  proverbs  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  so  celebrated,  aud  an  impres- 
sion will  be  made  and  a  beneflt  conferred  which  cannot 
be  calculated,  but  which  will  inure  to  the  lasting  benefit 
of  the  pupil  ;  fitting  him  to  be  a  better  man,  a  more  loyal 
citizen,  more  upright,  more  honorable  aud  more  faithful 
in  ail  the  relations  of  life,  and  less  liable  to  yield  to  those 
bursts  of  passions  and  freaks  of  préjudice  which  mar  ail 
his  happiness,  make  him  an  annoyance  and  terror  to  his 
neighbors  andacqnaintances,  andtoo  often  render  him 
the  victim  of  mental  disorders.. 

But  while  it  is  thus  strenuously  insisted  that  the  train- 
ing  of  the  mental  powers  should  be  in  accordance  with 
sound  common  sensé  and  true  physiology  it  is  equally 
important  that  the  bodily  system  should  be  carefully 
maintained  in  health  so  that  ail  the  différent  organs  shall 
perform  their  functions  with  due  regularity  ;  for  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  unless  the  body  be  in  a  sound  con 
dition,  the  mind  cannot  act  in  a  healthy  manner. 

It  is  a  well-settled  principle  in  physiology  that  every 
act  of  mind  involves  the  expenditureof  so  much  nervous 
force,  and  that  tins  nervous  force  or  power  is  derived  from 
the  cells  of  which  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are 
composed.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  uuless 
the  powers  of  the  system  are  kept  up  to  the  normal 
standard  by  a  proper  supply  of  fresh,  pure  blood,  fur 
nishing  to  the  différent  organs  that  which  is  necessary 
for  their  healthy  nutrition,  they  will  lose  their  power, 
and  the  whole  system  will  show  symptoms  of  décline  and 
decay. 

The  food  should  be  plaiu  and  nutritious,  consisting  of 
fresh  méat,  bread  and  vegetables,  so  as  to  supply  an 
abundance  of  those  éléments  which  are  necessary  to 
the  proper  growth  of  the  system  ;  the  clothing  adapted 
to  the  season,  but  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  year  such  as 
to  protect  ail  portions  of  the  body  and  keep  the  tempéra- 
ture equable  and  normal  ;  abundant  and  varied  exercise 
should  not  only  be  allowed,  but  insisted  on  ;  the  sleep 
should  be  abundant,  and  in  ail  children  under  ten  years  of 
âge  no  lessons  should  be  studied  at  home;  for  if  much 
study  be  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  in  adults,  it  is  a  positive 
injury  in  young  and  growing  children.  Weariness  of 
the  flesh  is  a  symptom  that  the  system  needs  rest,  and  if 
the  rest  be  not  given,  so  as  to  fully  restore  the  feeling  or 
condition  of  activity  and  buoyancy,  injury  will  be  sure 
to  resuit  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  children  cannot  "hâve  too  much 
sleep,  nor  can  they  eat  too  much,  if  properly  distributed, 
as  the  constant  activity  which  keeps  them  in  motion 
nearly  ail  the  lime  requires  an  abundance  of  good  nutri 
tious  food  for  to  keep  up  the  supply,an  1  also  afford  material 
l'or  growth.  Tins,  is  one  reason  why  so  many  children 
who  are  growing  rapidly,  and  at  the'same  time  are  active 
in  school,  feel  so  weak  and  uncomfortable,  and  complain 
of  headacbe  and  other  symptoms  of  bodily  exhaustion. 
They  do  not  eat  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  mental  strain 
to  which  Ihey  are  subjected  and,  at  the  same  time, 
furnish  that  amount  of  inalter  which  is  necessary  tu 
supply  the  deinand  for  what  must  go  to  the  formation  of 
boues,  muscles  and  the  différent  parts  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  resort  is  too  fréquent  in  such  cases  to  imiics 
or  something  to  give  au  appetite  aud  keep  up  the  action 
of  the  nervous  system  under  tins  pr<  ssu  •  :  wheroas   thi 


true  remedy  is  rest,  thorough  rest,  until  the  System  is 
freed  from  ail  appearance  s  of  irregular  action.  It  is 
worse  than  useless  to  require  any  child  to  keep  up  its 
studies  when  in  this  languid  condition,  as  it  is  sure  to 
lead  to  disease  or  positive  injury  to  the  brain  and  nerv 
ous  system. 

There  is  frequently  observed  in  such  cases  abrightness 
and  activity  of  mind,  which  is  looked  upon  as  superior 
talents  or  ability,  when  it  is  only  a  symptom  of  diseased 
action,  to  be  treated  by  removal  of  the  cause  and  l'y  per- 
fect  rest  from  ail  mental  effort. 

There  are  also  certain  children  who  are  accounted 
prodigies,  who  manifest  unusual  activity  of  mind  in  cer- 
tain directions  and  for  certains  studies,  and  the  friends 
and  relatives  are  overjoyed,  and  urge  them  on,  when  the 
true  course  would  be  to  restrain  them,  and  not  allow 
them  to  study  half  as  much  as  they  wonld,  and  no  study 
is  far  better;  for  this  over-stimulation  of  the  mental 
faculties  is  sure  to  resuit  in  a  dullness  and  want  of  power 
afterwards.  It  is  too  much  the  practice  to  give  lessons 
to  be  studied  at  home  of  such  length  and  character  that 
the  effort  made  to  acquire  those  lessons  and  the  désire  tu 
stand  well  in  school,  compels  them  to  spend  over  their 
lessons  those  hours  which  should  be  given  to  vigorous 
exercise,  and  consequently  the  complaiut  is  far  too  coin 
mon  that  the  head  is  dull  and  heavy,  even  if  there  should 
not  be  positive  pain,  aud  the  nervous  system  shows  un 
mistakable  évidences  of  irregular  and  perverted  action 

No  child  under  sixU-en  years  of  âge  should  be  required 
or  expected  to  spend  more  than  six  hours  a  day  over  its 
lessons.  If  eight  hours  a  day  is  as  much  as  the  gréai 
majority  of  grown,  healty  men  can  give  to  study  with 
out  exhaustion,  it  isnot  tobe  expected  that  children  whose 
powers  are  just  developing,  and  ail  whose  organs  ire  in 
the  formaùve  period,  could  spend  over  six  hours  in 
study  and  recitation,  without  feeling  exhaustion  or 
suffering  a  positive  injury.  This  change  may  not  be  at 
once  clear  and  unmistakable,  but  it  will  be  found  in  the 
growing  inability  of  the  child  to  master  what  previously 
it  had  no  difficulty  in  acquiring,  by  a  listlessness  and 
inattention  to  its  usual  exercises,  and  by  that  undefined 
feeling  which  incapacitates  it  for  mental  effort.  The  true 
remedy  for  this  condition  is  entire  freedom  from  ail 
mental  exertion,  and  rest,  to  nable  the  organs  to  regain 
their  proper  normal  state  and  carry  forward  the  différent 
processes  of  the  ecomomy  in  a  natural,  healthy  manner. 

Change  of  work  in  a  person  in  full  health  is  rest,  but 
in  one  whose  constitution  bas  been  broken  or  impaired 
by  overwork  the  proper  remedy  is  rost,  absolute  rest  for 
a  time,  and  not,  what  is  so  often  recommended,  exer- 
cise,  for  exercise  involves  an  expenditureof  muscularand 
nervous  force,  and  this  force  is  just  what  it  is  requisite 
to  regain  by  rest;  when  the  time  for  exercise  COmes,  it 
must  be  rcgulated,  a  Utile  at  a  time,  with  regular  intervais 
and  in  prescribed  amount  until  the  system  expériences  un 
fatigue,  and  discomfort,  for,  as  before  stalcd,  fatigue  is  a 
sign  that  rest  is  needed  and  should  be  taken. 

And  this  suggests  a  word  of  caution  to  adults.  In  thi 
limes  when  the  strain  is  so  constant  on  men  to  keep  up 
their  business,  and  answer  ail  the  claimsof  that  business. 
which  are  oflen  severe  aud  exacting  many  complain  of 
a  seuse  of  Ustlesshess  aud  inability  to  carry  on  what  they 
formerly  were able  to  attend  tu  without  trouble;  thej 
lose  their  sleep  or  it  is  ?ery  dirturbed  and  gives  little 
refreshment,  their  appetites  rail,  they  expérience  an  inap- 
titude for  any  mental  efforl  ami  their  minds  begin  to  be 
filled  with  auxieties  and  forebodings  to  which  before  thej 
were  Etrangers,  and  they  go  to  their  physicians  to  be 
relieved  of  those  feelings,  and  while  a  certain  amount  of 
médication  may  be  requisite  t"  remove  disordered  action, 
the  sure  remedy  for  this  condition  isrest,  aud  total  absti- 
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nence  for  a  period  frora  ail  mental  and  bodily  effort  so 
lhat  for  system  may  regain  what  they  hâve  lost,  and  then 
by  regulated  exercise,  careful  dietand  abundanceof  time 
given  to  sleep  they  may  gradually  obtain  full  relief. 

Ail  the  opérations  of  the  human  economy  are  performed 
deliberately  and  with  the  most  strie'  regard  to  order  and 
method,  and  men  mnst  remember  that  they  cannot  vio 
laie  any  natnral  physiological  law  without  suffering  the 
penalty.  The  true  way  to  maintain  good  health  and 
vigor  is  to  hâve  some  régulai-  occupation,  to  eat  modéra 
tely  at  regular  intervais  of  plain  nutritious  food  contai 
ning  the  requisite  material  for  the  prompt  repair  of  the 
waste  caused  by  work,  avoid  everything  in  food  ordrink 
which  is  calculated  to  create  any  unnatural  stimulation 
or  abnormal  action,  take  exercise  with  regularity  and  in 
such  amount  as  not  to  cause  much  fatigue,  and"  ahvays 
secure  abundant  rest  and  sleep  at  night  of  not  less  than 
seven  or  eight  hours'  continuance,  not  forgetting  the  old 
médical  maxim  to  keep  the  head  cool,  the  feet  warm  and 
the  body  open.— (Pennsylvania  School  Journal.) 


Lortl  Dgiflerm. 

Tue  Right  Hon.  Frederick  Temple  Blackwood,  K.  G. 
B.,  K.  P.,  Viscount  Glandeboye  and  Earl  of  Dufferin,  is 
the  only  son  of  Price,  fourthÈarl  ofDufferin,  bis  mother 
being  the  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Sheridan.  This 
lady,  beautiful,  witty,  intellectual,  and  devoted  to  litera 
ture,  undoubtedly  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
formation  of  the  character  of  her  son,  and  the  ties  exis 
tii.gbetween  them,  apartfrom  filial  and  parental  affection. 
were  ahvays  very  strong. 

Lord  Dufferin,  though  of  Scotlish  extraction,  is  Irish 
by  nativity.  He  was  born  in  1820,  and  his,  therefore, 
in  his  fiftieth  year,  though  his  appearànce  would  indicate 
lhat  his  âge  was  somewhat  less.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  passed  through 
the  ordinary  cirriculum  with  crédit,  and  left  the  Univer- 
sily  without  taking  a  degree.  In  1841  the  death  of  his 
father  took  place,  and  he  had  justcompleted  his  fifteenth 
year  when  he  succeeded  to  the  titles  of  Dufferin  and 
Clandeboye.  For  some  years  before  he  attained  his 
majority  he  was  a  Lord-in-waiting  on  the  Queen  under 
the  flrst  administration  of  Lord  John  Russell  ;  and  he 
again  occupied  a  simular  position  during  the  vear 
1854-58. 

Some  time  after  the  great  famine  broke  ont  in  Ireland 
Lord  Dufferin  left  Oxford  in  company  with  a  friend,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Boyle,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  for 
himself  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  the  afflicted  districts 
The  unvarnished  story,  published  under  their  joint 
names,  though  very  brief,  isoneof  lh°  most  simple,  vigo- 
rous,  and  pethetic  accounts  to  be  had  of  that  terrible 
calamity.  A  single  incident  recounted  in  the  narrative 
serves  to  show  at  once  the  dreadful  character  of  the 
scourge  and  the  benevolent  dispositions  of  the  friends 
who  were  trying  ail  they  could  to  alleviate  the  distress 
of  the  famished  peasantry.  Having  bought  ahuge  basket 
of  bread  for  distribution  among  the  most  needy,  they 
were  completely  besieged  as  soon  as  the  fact  "became 
known.  u  Sometiug  like  an  order.Iy  distribution  was 
<'  attempted,  but  the  dreadful  hunger  and  impatience  of 
"  the  poor  poeple  by  whom  the  donors  were  surrounded 
:-  rendered  this  absolutely  impossible,  and  the  bread  was 
■•  thrown  ont,  loaf  by  loaf,  from  a  window,  the  struggles 
••  of  the  famished  women  over  tlie  insufficient  supply 
"  being  dreadful  to  witness."  The  practical  knowledge 
©f  the  condition  of  Ireland  acquired  by  Lord  Dufferin, 
during  is  résidence  in    Ihc   country  and   by   attentive 


1  observation  of  what  was  going  on  around  him,  was  of 
the  utmost  service  10  him  when  Irish  questions  came  up 
for  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  thoroughly 
understood  the  Irish  character  ;  and  lias  ahvays  been 
actuated  by  a  deep  love  for  his  native  country  and  his 
people.  Knowing  intimately  the  b'.emishes  as  well  as 
the  admirable  points  in  the  national  character,  he  lias  in 
hiswritings  andspeeches  been  able  to  do  tbem  more  real 
justice  than  almostany  other  publieist  who  bas  attempted 
to  discuss  their  condition  and  their  wrongs.  Their  disai- 
fection  he  attributed  largely  to  a  natural  hatred  of  En 
gland  caused  by  wrongs  perpetrated  in  tli.fi  past;  and  he 
pointed  out  that  exceptional  législation  could  not  male- 
rially  allay  the  discontent  within   any  brief  space  of 

j  time.  Speàking  of  émigration  as  a  remedy  for  the  over 
population  of  Ireland,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  1866,  he 
gave  the  following  graphie  sketch  of  the  condition  and 
feelings  of  the  peasantry  : — ■ 

"  Until   1846  the  whole  social  fabric  in  Ireland  was 

!  "  based  on  the  most  unsubstantialaud  dangerousfounda- 
"  tion  on  which  any  community  can  rest — a  succulent 
"  root  :  from  the  landlord  in  his  country  house  to  the 
"  peasant  in  his  cabin,  the  dependence  of  ail  classes 
"  rested  upon  the  potato.  The  poeple  were  then  un- 
"  doubtedly  bappy,  and  to  this  moment  thèse  times  are 
"  regarded  as  the  good  old  days.  But  of  what  sort  was 
"  their  happiness  ?  lt  is  quite  true  the  son  of  the  poorest 
"  cottier,  when  hehad  scarcely  ceased  to  be  a  boy,  could 
"  ahvays  ûnd  a  patch  of  ground  on  a  mountain  side  on 
t:  which  to  grow  his  favonrite  vegetable,  a  suffleiency  of 
"  stones  and  mud  for  the  walls  of  his  cabin,  and  a  heah 
"  thy,  buxom  girl  to  make  him  father  of  half  a  dozen 
"  children  in  as  many  years,  while  the  domestic  pig 
"  paid  the  rent;  and  génération  after  génération  went  on 
"  propagating  pigs,  Jchildren,  and  potatoes  in  what  was, 
"  no  doubt,  a  very'  free  hearted  and  agréable  manner. 
"  But  will  any  lover  of  his  pecies  dare  tell  me  that  this 
'.'  was  a  svsteïn  of  existence  either  to  be  regretted  or  to 
"  be  re  established,  or  that  the  thousands  and  thousands 
"  of  energetic  industrious  Irishmen  who  are  pushing 
"  their  way  in  the  world  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
<•  tic  bave  not  been  immensely  benefitted  by  the  change 
"  of  life  which  the  interposition  of  Providence,  and  not 
"  (lie  authorily  of  Parliament,  has  imposed  upon  them  ? 
"  lt  is  true  the  crisis  of  transition  undoubtedly  entailed 
"  a  good  deal  of  individual  suffering,  and  the  poor 
"  ignorant  people  who  found  Ihemselves  compelled  to 
"  leave  theglens  andûelds  endeared  to  them  by  so  many 
■  h.ippy  memories  revolted  against  the  change,  and 
-  quitled  the  land  of  their  fathers  with  a  bitter  feeling  of 
'  resentment  against  both  the  Government  and  their 
"  landlords— amongst  the  latter  of  whom,  by  the  way, 
li  no  less  than  3,000  were  engulfed  in  the  same  calamity, 
"  and  bave  been  disposed  of  by  the  Encumbered  Estâtes 
"  Court." 

The  spécial  kuowledge  of  Ireland,  îts  inhâbitanis,  and 
their  condition  possessed  by  Lord  Dufferin  enabled  bini 
to  combat  successfully  the  well  known  proposai  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  for  the  pacification  of  that  country,  and  to 
throw  much  additional  light  on  the  whole  vexed  contro 
versy  bv  several  able  brochures. 

In  1855  Lord  Dufferin  was  attached  io  the  mission 
undertaken  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  Vienna  :  and  in 
1859  he  made  his  iar-famed  yacht  voyage  to  the  Northern 
Seas,  which  gave  rise  to  his  il  Letters  from  High  Lati- 
tudes," the  literarv  work  by  which  he  will,  m  ail  proba 
bility,  be  longest  known.  The  voyage  was  made  in  a 
schooner-yacht,  the  k' Foam,"  and  during  ils  course  the 
voyageurs  visited  Ireland,  Jan  Mayen,  and  Spitzbergen. 
Lord  Dufferin's  account  of  the  cruise  aud  of  their  sojourn 
in  the  varions  places  atwhich  they  landed  is  full  of  tively 
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animation,  ricli  and  racy  humour,  graphie  description, 
and  éloquent  diction.  Jlis  account  of  the  Geysers  lias 
been  often  quoted,  and  quite  equals  if  il  does  not  surpass 
any  other  that  lias  ever  been  given.  The  author's  version 
of  two  weird  norihern  ballads  shows  that  lie  lias  iuherited 
the  poetic  faculty  which  enabled  Lady  Dufferin  to  pen 
that  exquisite  gem,  "  The  Irish  Emigrant's  Lament,"  and 
that  amongst  his  other  accomplishments  he  lias  made 
himself  an  adept  at  the  art  of  versification.  One  of  the 
best  things  iu  the  book,  however,  is  a  short  Latin  speech 
delivered  by  the  author  in  response  toa  toast  proposed  in 
his  honour  by  a  révérend  gentleman  at  an  Icelandie 
dinner.  As  his  auditors  knew  no  more  of  English  than 
lie  did  of  Norse,  he  addressed  tliem  in  Latin,  which  is 
not,  and  never  was  intended  to  be,  after  the  style  of 
either  Cicero  or  Tacitus,  but  which  lias  the  merit  of 
being  easily  translated  :  "  Viri  illustres,  insolitus  ut  sum 
"  ad  publicum  loquendum,  ego  propero  respondere  ad 
••  complimentum  quod  recte  reverendus  prelaticus  mihi 
"  fecit,  in  proponendo  meam  salutem  ;  et  supplico  vos 
"  credere  quod  multum  gratificatus  et  flattificatus  sum 
c;  honore  tam  distincto.  Bibere,  viri  illustres,  res  est  quœ 
"  in  omnibus  terris,  'domum  venit  ad  hominum  negotia 
"et  pectora';  requirit  'haustum  longum,  haustum  for 
"  tem,  et  haustum  omnes  simul;'  ut  canit  Poeta,  'unum 
"  tactum  Nature  totun  orbem  facit  consanguineum,'  et 
"  hominis  Natura  est — bibere." 

During  18G0C1  LordUull'erin  was  engagea  in  the  déli- 
cate and  important  work  of  examining  intoand  reporting 
upon  the  causes  of  the  then  récent  massacre  of  Syrian 
Christians  in  Lebanon,  Damascus,  and  other  parts  of 
Turkey  in  Asia.  From  time  immémorial  there  had  been 
a  deadly  feud  between  the  Christians  and  Mohammedans 
of  that  country,  and  in  1845  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe 
had  entered  iiïto  a  convention  for  the  protection  of  the 
former.  The  Christians  grew  exceedingly  insolent  towards 
their  Turkish  rulers,  and  the  latter  resolved  on  sanguinary 
punishment.  Afraid  of  the  protecting  Powers,  however, 
they  endeavoured  to  effect  their  object  withoutapnearing 
to  be  implicated  in  the  crime  themselves,  and  to  this  end 
they  fomented  the  chronicquarrel  between  the  Christians 
and  the  Druses.  Hence  arose  the  masacre  alluded  to.  As 
the  Turkish  Government  seemed  indisposed  or  unable  to 
put  a  stop  to  such  fanatical  outbreaks,  commissioners 
were  chosen  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia  to  enquire  into  the  facts,  and  recommend  a 
remedy.  Lord  Palmerston  appointed  Lord  Dufferin  the 
British  Commissioner,  and  the  way  in  which  he  dischar- 
ged  the  dillicult  task  entrusted  to  him  lias  always  been 
deemed  exceedingly  creditabte  alike  to  lus  good  Bense, 
his  firmness,  and  his  impartiality.  L'or  his  service*  in 
Syria  he  receivcd  the  order  of  Knîght  Commander  of  the 
Bath.  - 

Lord  Dufferin  occupied  successivelj  the  postsoi  Uuder 
Becretary  for  ludia  and  V  nder-Secretary  for  War  in  the 
administration  of  Earl  Bussell,  which  came  to  an  end  in 
IS6G.  On  the  return  of  the  Libéral  party  lu  power  under 
the  Prime  Ministership  of  Mr.  (iladsfone.  lie  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  a  position  he* 
oivupicd  from  1 80s  till  his  appointment  a-  Governor 
General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1872.  This  was  tin' 
last  of  a  long  séries  of  honours  of  which  lie  li.nl  I 
made  the  récipient.  Ile  was  by  hereditary  di 
member  of  the  Irish  Peerage;  hewas  created  an  Ënglish 
Baron  in  l»50,  anda  Knighl  oJ  St.  Patrick  in  1863.  in 
the  following  year  he  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  County  of  Down,  his  native  connty;  he  became  a 
member  of  the  PrivyCouncil  in  1868,  and  was  made  an 
Earl  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1871 

The  career  of  Lord   Dufferin  in  Canada  lias 
•  minently  snccessful  on  ■   To  on  in]  i:i"  posl  of  Governor- 


General  may  appear  one  so  easily  lilled  that  any  nian  of 
ample  means  and  average  capacity  would  be  capable  of. 
discharging  successfully  ail  the  duties  pertaining  to  it. 
Politically,  we  are  sotnetimes  told,  he  ismerely  the  repré- 
sentative of  Royalty,  aud  lias  notbing  to  do  but  act  on 
ad  vice  of  his  responsible  advisers.  When  his  Cabinet 
loses  the  confidence  of  Parliament  lie  accepts  the  resigna 
tion  of  his  Ministers  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  accepts 
eqnally  as  a  matter  of  course  the  successors  virtually 
selected  for  him  by  the  dominant  majority.  Were  this  a 
correct  description  of  his  political  functions  there  would 
still  remain  many  important  duties  devolving  upon  him 
as  head  of  the  State,  which  would  call  for  the  exercise  of 
powers  and  the  possession  of  qualities  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  Even  politically,  however,  the  Governor  General 
lias,  as  some  récent  events  hâve  shown,  duties  -of  great 
delicacy  and  often  of  great  difFiculty  to  discharge.  It  is 
frequently  no  easy  task  to  hold  the  balance  so  fairly  be- 
tween opposing  political  parties  that  it  will  not  incline  a 
hair's  breadth  to  either  side.  The  Governor-General  bas  a 
double  function  to  fulfil — as  représentative  of  the  Impérial 
Government  on  the  one  hand  and  as  head  of  the  Canadian 
Executive  on  the  other — a  position  which  frequently  calls 
for  the  exercise  of  tact  and  judgment  such  as  few  men 
possess.  In  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power,  His 
Excellency  is  permitted  large  discrétion,  and  it  is  not 
diffîcult  to  conceive  of  an  impulsive  or  indiscreet  Gover 
nor  General  arousingstrong  public  feeling  by  his  method 
of  exercising  the  Royal  prérogative.  The  continuons  and 
increasing  popularity  of  Lord  Dulferin  with  ail  classes 
and  with  those  belonging  to  every  shade  of  politics  isthe 
best  évidence  that  he  lias  succeeded  in  steering  clear  of 
the  troubles  wieh  overshadowed  someof  his  predecessors. 
But,  important  as  his  position  is  politically,  it  is  far 
more  so  from  a  social  point  of  view.  The  Governor- 
General  of  a  great  colony  eau,  if  so  inclired  act  the  part 
of  an  aristocratie  recluse,  pocketing  his  salary  and  refrai- 
ning,  asmuch  as  possible  from  intercourse  with  a  people 
about  whem  he  knows  little  ani  care  less,  and  looking 
upon  his  présent  oflice  simply  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
other  and  more  agreeable  positions.  Ile  can,  if  he  chooses, 
go  away.from  the  country  lie  lias  governed  for  a  few 
years,  knowing  very  little  more  about  its  political,  muni 
cipal,  educational,  or  ecclesiastical  institutions  than  he 
did  when  he  came.  Or,  without  going  to  any  such 
extrême,  he  cao  be  affable enough  in  his  intercourse  with 
ail  who  corne  in  contact  with  him  as  a  matter  of  course, 
aud  can  pick  un  and  retain  such  scraps  of  information 
about  the  people  and  Iheir  institutions  as  corne  in  his 
way  unsought.  A  Governor-General  who  does  this  and 
mailing  more  may  lie  a  l'air  adininislrator  ot  the  Goveru 
ment,  and  do  some  good  in  a  négative  kind  of  way,  but 
le'  is  not  likely  !o  be  popular  when  hère  or  uiueh  lanieii 
ted  when  he  is  gone.  Ile  will  lose  hundreds  of  oppoitu- 
nities  of  being  useful  by  hoth  preçepl  and  example,  and 
will  al  best  bnl  serve  the  purpose  of  a  cipher  whose 
function  is  tu  keep  within  their  proper  sphères  the  active 
unitsby  whom  heissurrounded.  The  part  played  by  Lord 
Dufferin  lias  been  the  very  antithesis  alike  of  aristocratie 
seclusion  and  officiai  apathy.  Ile  bas  not  only  availed 
himself  of  ail  casual  opportunités  of  becoming  intimately 
acquainted  with  I  île  and   the  institutions  ni'  the 

country  over  which  he  lias  been  placed,  bul  bas  dili 
,■•  soughl  oui  .nid  intelligently  utilized  ail  the  avenues 
of  intercourse  which  position,  wealth,  and  culture  could 
open  un  lo  one  earnestly  in  search  of  them.  Ai  one  time 
or  another  during  his  term  of  offico  he  bas  visited  everj 
city  and  importanl   town  in  the  Dominion  exclusive  ol 

Manitoba    and    Britisll    Columbia,     Ile     lias    visited    aud 

carefully  inspected  the  principal  educational,  charitable, 
and  pénal  ins  wlierever  lie  h1  •!.    Ili- 
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public  addresses  show  lliat  lie  lias  been  an  intelligent 
student  of  our  political,  municipal,  judicial,  and  educa- 
tional  Systems.  He  lias  made  a  point  of  meeting  and 
mingling  with  the  people  as  much  as  possible,  and  lias 
seen  for  himself  society  in  every  gradation  of  aspect, 
from  its  primitive  condition  in  the  back  woods  to  its 
highest  degree  of  development  in  our  métro  poli  tan  cities. 
He  lias  made  the  grand  tour  of  our  inland  seas,  and  wit 
nessed  the  majesty  of  Nature  as  exhibited  in  the  almost 
unbroken  solitude  in  which  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior 
are  still  wrapped.  And,  fmally,  though  lie  bas  never 
ostentatiously  aired  bis  views,  lie  lias  never  failed  to 
respond  in  suitable  terms  to  the  loyal  and  enthusiaslic 
addresses  which  hâve  poured  in  upon  him  from  ail 
classes  and  from  every  side.  His  speeches,  warm  with  the 
light  of  hope,  brimful  of  sympathy  for  the  toiling  and  the 
struggling,  sparkling  with  humour  and  moving  with 
pathos,  are  characterized  by  a  singular  felicity  of  thought 
as  well  as  of  diction,  and  by  an  almost  unprecedented 
absence  of  platitude  and  commonplace. 

Lord  Dutferin  came  to  Canada  in  the  early  part  of  1872. 
During  the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  had  ample 
opportunities  for  observing  the  working  of  our  political 
institutions  while  an  exciting  gênerai  élection  was  in 
progress.  Before  lie  had  been  many  months  in  office  lie 
made  a  tour  of  the  principal  places  of  interest  in  West- 
ern Ontario,  visiting  the  Provincial  Exhibition  and 
spending  a  short  time  at  Niagara  Falls.  In  the  following 
year  bis  visit  to  the  Maritime  Provinces  was  eut  short  by 
the  political  excitement  arising  from  the  "  Pacific  Scan 
dal,"  and  lie  hastened  back  to  Ottawa  in  order  to  be  pré- 
sent at  the  opening  of  the  Parliament.  Through  the 
stormy  scènes  of  the  next  four  months,  and  amid  the 
proceedings  and  negotiations  which  culminated  in  a 
change  of  Administration,  lie  steered  his  course  in  such 
a  way  as  to  retain  the  respect  even  of  those  who  would 
not  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  in  his  view  of  the  line  of 
duty  lie  was  called  upon  officially  to  discharge.  In  July, 
187-i,  His  Excellencjr  and  suite  commenced  a  tour  which 
will  be  mémorable  in  Canadian  aimais.  After  travelling 
as  far  north  from  Toronto  as  they  could  by  rail,  the 
Vice  Régal  party  reached  Parry  Sound  by  a  more  primi- 
tive mode  of  convéyance.  There  they  embarked  in  the 
steamer  Chicora,  which  had  been'chartered  for  the 
purpose,  and  made  a  circuit  of  Lakes  Huron,  Superior,  and 
Michigan,  calling  by  the  way  at  ail  points  of  spécial 
interest  and  importance,  including  Chicago,  from  which 
they  returned  overland  to  Détroit.  AU  the  easily  access- 
ible towns  of  any  importance  in  the  Proviuce  of  Ontarto 
were  then  visitée!  in  turn,  thus  completing  theniostexten- 
sive  and  successful  tour  of  the  kind  ever  accomplished 
by  any  Governor-General.  During  1875  Lord  DutTeriiTs 
Administration  bas  held  on  the  even  teno^  of  its  way. 
the  only  symptom  of  trouble  being  the  discussion  grow 
ing  out  of  the  commutation  of  the  sentence  of  Lepinc, 
who  had  been  condemmed  to  death  at  Winnipeg  for  the 
murder  of  Thomas  Scott  during  the  Red  River  rébellion. 
The  difficulty  was  obviated  by  the  introduction  of  a 
gérerai  measure  of  amnesty,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
remainder  of  His  Excellency's  tenu  of  ollice  will  be  even 
more  placid  in  tins  respect  than  the  past.  In  ail  probabi- 
lity,  when  lie  leaves  us  it  will  be  to  accept  some  higher 
position.  Should  he  follow  Lord  Elgin  from  Canada  to 
India  lie  will  carry  with  him  heartfelt  wishes  l'or  his 
welfare  and  success  as  the  ruler  of  that  vast  Dependency. 
But  whether  he  does  so  or  not,  the  worst  that  the  peopïe 
of  Canada  will  wish  for  him  is  that  he  may  always  be 
l'ound  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  striving  to  realize  his 
own  noble  molto — per  vias  reclas. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  a  laige  sharu  of  the 
success  of  Lord  Dutferin's  administration,  and  no!  a  Utile 


of  the  ViceRegal  popularity,  is  due  to  the  grâces,  accom- 
plishments,  and  influence  of  the  Couutess,  his  wife,  who 
is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Archibald 
Rowan  Hamilton,  of  Killyleagh  Castle,  in  the  Gounty  of 
Down — his  Lordship's  own  native  country.  There  are 
from  this  union  several  children,  of  whom  two  are 
native  Canadians. 

Although  it  would  be  impossible  in  a  séries  of  detached 
passages  to  convey  any  idea  of  Lord  Dufferin's  literary 
style,  we  are  tempted  to  iusert  hère  two  brief  extracts 
from  that  inimitable  medley  of  goods  things,  the  "  Letters 
from  High  Latitudes,"  premising  that  the  delineations 
are  by  no  means  singular,  hardly  even  conspicuous, 
amongst  the  many  with  which  the  book  abounds.  They 
are  descriptions  of  two  of  the  boiling  fountains  of  Ire 
land,  the  great  Geyser  and  one  of  its  smaller  neighbours, 
and  they  exhibit  the  author  as  at  once  graphie,  humour 
ous,  and  sublime — the  very  moods  so  indispensable  to  a 
successful  pen  and  ink  photographer  of  what  is  going  on 
around  him..— 

"  As  the  baggage- train  with  our  tents  and  beds  had  not 
"  yet  arrived,  we  fully  appreciated  our  luck  in  being 
"  treated  to  so  dry  a  might  ;,and  having  eaten  everything 
"  we  could  lay  hands  on,  were  set  quietly  downto  cbess, 
"  and  coffee  brewed  in  Geyser  water,  wîien  suddeuly  it 
■'  seemed  as  if  beneath  our  very  feet  a  quantity  of  subter- 
"  raneous  camion  were  going  off;  the  whole  earth  shook, 
:'  and  Sigurdi,  starting  to  his  feet,  upset  the  chess-board 
"  il  was  just  beginning  to  get  the  best  of  the  game)  and 
"  fluug  offfull  speed  toward  the  great  basin.  By  the  time 
"  we  had  reached  its  brim,  however,  the  noise  hadceased 
"  and  ail  we  could  see  was  a  slight  movement  in  the 
"  centre,  as  if  an  angel  had  passed  by  and  troubled  the 
"  water.  lrritated  at  this  false  alarm,  we  determined  to 
"  revenge  ourselves  by  going  and  tormenting  the  Strokr. 
"  Strokr — or  "  the  churn  " — you  must  know,  is  an  un  for 
"  tunate  Geyser  with  so  little  command  over  bis  temper 
(;  <ind  his  stomach  that  you  can  get  a  "  rise  "  out  of  him 
:L  whenever  you  like.  Ail  that  is  necessary  is  to  collect  a 
'•  quantity  of  sods  and  throw  theni  down  his  funnel.  As 
'•  lie  bas  no  basin  toprotect  him  from  thèse  liberties, you 
';  can  approach  to  the  very  edge  of  the  pipe,  about  five 
"  feet  in  diameter,  and  look  down  at  the  boiling  water 
•■  which  is  perpetually  seething  at  the  bottom.  In  a  few 
'■  minutes  the  dose  of  turf  you  bave  just  administered 
■•  begins  to  disagree  with  him  ;  he  works  himself  up  into 
"  an  awf ul  passion — tormented  by  the  qualms  of  incipient 
"  sickness  he  groans  and  bisses  and  boils  up  and  spits  at 
':  you  with  malicious  véhémence,  until  atlast,  with  aroar 
••  of  mingled  pain  and  rage,  lie  throws  up  into  the  air  a 
'•  colnmn  of  water  forty  feet  high,  which  cariies  with  it 
••  ail  the  sods  that  hâve  been  chucked  in,  and  scalters 
"  them  scaldedand  half  digested  at  your  feet.  So  irritated 
;  bas  the  poorthing's  stomach  becomeby  the  discipline  it 
■  lias  undergone,  titat  even  long  after  ail  foreign  matter 
■■  lias  been  thrown  ofl'it  goes  on  relching  and  spultering 

until  at  last  nature  is  exhausted,  when,  sobbing  and 

sighing  lo  itself,  it  siuks  back  into  the  bottom  of  ils 

den." 

••  We  had  now  beeu  keeping  watch  for  three  days  over 
the  Geyser  in  languidexpectationof  the  éruption  which 
was  to  set  us  free.  Ail  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  1 
had  been  playing  chess  with  Sigurdr;  Fitzgerald  was 
photographing,  Wilson  was  in  the  act  of  announcing 
luneheon,  when  a  cry  from  the  guides  made  us  start  to 
our  feet,  and  with  one  common  impulse  rush  toward 
the  basin.  The  usual  subterranean  thunderhad  already 
commenced.  A  violent  agitation  was  disturbing  the 
centre  of  the  pool.  Suddenly  adome  of  water  lifted  itself 
up  to  the  heiglit  of  eight  or  ten  feet — then  burst  and 
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fell;  immediately  after  which  a  shining  liquid  column 
or  rather  a  she'af  of  columns  wreathed  in  robes  of 
vapour  sprang  into  the  air,  and  in  a  succession  of  jer- 
king  leaps,  each  higher  tlian  the  last,  flung  their  silver 
crests  against  the  sky.  For  a  few  minutes  the  J'ountain 
held  its  owii,  then  ail  at  once  appeared  to  lose  its  ascen- 
ding  energy.  The  uustable  waters  faltered — drooped — 
fell,  '  like  a  broken  purpose,'  back  upon  themselves, 
and  were  immediately  sucked  clown  into  the  recesses  of 
their  pipe." — The  Weekly  Globe. 
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Tlie  Corning  Year. 
By  J.  F.  McDonnell. 

I  do  not  weep  for  the  bygone  days, 

Though  they  liaunt  ray  brain  with  their  thrilling  laj  s 

I  do  not  yearn  for  the  iiours  that  are  o'er. 

ugh  i  treasure  their  sweets  in  memory's  store  . 
Their  weird  perfume,  like  the  winds  ol'spring 
Their  hues  as  bright  as  a  seraph's  wing  ; 
And  their  beams  that  play  round  each  youthful  thoughl, 
Like  a  sunset  glow  by  the  mountains  caught  : 
But  why  should  I  welcome  the  coming  year, 
When  I  know  not  yet  if  it  brings  good  cheer  ' 

The  bygone  year  was  a  friend  to  me, 

With  its  hours  of  pleasure  light  and  frec  : 

Its  suminer  days,  and  its  autumn  eves, 

And  the  spells  that  eling  to  its  withered  leaves  ; 

Though  its  bloom  soon  Qed.Und  its  youth  is  lost  : 

T'was  a  dream  of  rest  for  the  tempest-tossed  ; 

Its  fruits  still  cluster  round  memory's  vine, 

And  its  wreaths  through  the  dimness  of  Age  shall  shinc 

Then  why  should  I  welcome  the  coming  year. 

When  I  know  not  yel  il  it  brings  good  cheer? 

There  wero  smiles  and  tears  in  the  shadowy  Past, 

But  the  gâtes  of  the  Futur'1  are  closed  and  fast. 

Though  clouds  may  hâve  frowned  on  my  pathway  of  old, 

There  were  rainbow  gleams  on  their  sable  l'old  ; 

l  h  ■■  sunshine  came  when  the  waves  were  still, 

Vii'l  the  May-day  smiled  aller  winter'-s  Chili. 

1  strive  to  gaze  on  tho  unknown  shorc, 

But  the  veil  of  the  mystic  hangs  beti 

Then  why  should  I  welcome  the  coming  yeai 

When  I  know  not  yet  if  il  brings  good  cheer  ' 

l'hi  rc  ma\  be  peacc  in  the  unseen  laud, 
And  bowers  of  palm  on  its  golden  sand, 
\ii'l  Bowers  that  blend  with  the  morning  breeze 
Vml  islos  ofbeanty  on  waveless 
(  h-  il  may  be  a  région  of  death  and  gloom 
With  a  cypress  grove  anil  a  gaping  tomb  : 
Vnd  a  'lune  like  the  frozen  Norland  hills, 
Wbero  tho  spiritsinks  an>l  the  bosom  chills  : 

Then  \\  li y-  snould  1  welcome  tl ming  s  ' 

When  I  know  aoi  j  el  if  il  '  I  cl r? 

The  le.-tal  lighlsfrom  the  <  hine, 

\n>!  the  goblets  are  lilled  with  the  i  hoi  esl  winc  . 
For  Mirth  is  the  queen  of  the  joyous  throng, 
With  the  laughter  gay,  and  the  ringing  song; 
The  lnw  rond  whisper  of  Love  and  Truth, 
And  the  grasp  offriendship  and  uianly  yontli  : 
But  why  do  j  e  rush  t"  the  arms  of  the  now  ' 
When  the  kiml  old  friend  was  so  good  and  truo  - 
Why  welcome  ye  thus  the  coming  year. 
When  s  e  know  not  yet  if  il  brin  lioerï 


We  insert  to  day  for  the  henelit  of  our  readers,  and 

others  interested,  a  copy  of  the   new  law   on  éducation 
passed  during  the  last  session  of  the  Québec  Législature. 

An  Act  to  furtlscr  siiiicihI  tlic  Law  rcMwectinj; 
Public  Instruction. 

lier  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Législature  of  Québec,  enacts  as  follows  : 

OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

1.  The  act  of  tins  province  31  Vict.,  ch.  10,  is  repealed, 
and  the  department  of  public  instruction  is  restored  to 
the  charge  of  a  superintendent. 

2.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  lieutenant  governor  in  council,  shall 
hold  his  office  during  pleasure,  shall  bave  an  animal 
salary  of  four  thousand  dollars,  and  shall  give  securiiy. 
in  conformity  with  the  act  ofthis  province,  32  Yict.,  ch.  9. 

3.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall 
possess  ail  the  powers,  functions,  rights  and  obligations 
conferred  or  imposed  by  law,  on  the  superintendent  of 
éducation,  at  the  tinte  of  the  coming  into  force  of  tins  act. 

4.  Ile  shall  further  discharge  ail  the  duties,  which  the 
lieutenant-governor  in  council  may  sec  fit  to  assign  to 
him.  respectinix  : 

Ist.  The  establishment  ur  encouragement  of  art.  literary 
or  scientific  societies  ; 

2nd.  The  establishment  of  libraries,  muséums  or 
picture  galleries,  by  such  societies,  by  the  government, 
or  by  institutions  receiving  government  aid  ; 

3rd.  The  support  of  exhibitions  and  e.xaminations,  and 
the  distribution  of  diplomas,  medals  or  other  marks  of 
distinction,  for  artistic,  literary  or  scientific  labors  ; 

4th.  The  establishment  of  schools  for  adults.  and  the 
éducation  of  laborers  and  artisans  : 

3 1 li.  Ail  which  in  gênerai  relates  to  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  art,  letters  and  science  ; 

6th  And  the  distribution  of  the  funds  placed  at  his 
disposai  by  the  législature,  for  each  of  such  objecte. 

.">.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall 
compile  and  publisb  statistics  and  information,  respecting 
educational  institutions,  publia  libraries,  art,  literary  and 
scientific  societies,  and  in  gênera]  respecting  ail  subjects 
connected  with  literary  and  intellectual  progress. 

G.  The  superintendent  shall  annualiy  draw  up,  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  council  of  publie 
instruction,  and  shall  submit  the  same  to  the  government. 

7.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  the 
exercise  of  ail  bis  functions, is  boundto  complywith  the 
directions  of  the  council  of  public  instruction,  or  with 
those  of  the  roman  catholic  committee  or  protestant 
committee,  as  thecasemây  be,  in  conformity  with  section 
16  of  this  act. 

8.  Two  secrétaires  of  the  department  ol  public  instruc 
lion,  maj    be  appointed,  as  may  also  ail  other  officers 
required  for  the  clue  administration  oftbelaws  respecting 
public  instruption. 

'.'.  Ail  documents,  svhether  origiuals  or  copies,  signed 
by  a  secretary  or  assistant  secretary  of  the  department  of 
publie  instruction,  shall  be  authentic,  and  make  proof  ol 
ilieir  own  contents  withoul  itbeing  necessary  to  prove 
the  signature. 

lu.  The  departmenl  of  public  instruction  shall  form 
part  of  the  civil  service  of  the  province  :  and  the  lieute- 
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nant-governor  in  council  shall  designate  the  officers  of 
such  department  who  shall  be  members  of  the  board  of 
examinera  for  the  civil  service. 

Section  4  of  the  art  of  tliis  province  31  Vie!.,  chap.  8,  is 
repealed. 

II.    OF  THE  COL'NCIL  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

1 1.  After  tlie  coming  into  force  of  this  act,  the  roman 
catholic  portion  of  the  council  of  public  instruction,  shall 
be  composed  of  the  bishops  tordinariesi  or  administra  tors 
of  each  of  the  roman  catholic  diocèses  comprised  in  the 
province,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  who  shall  cx-officio 
form  part  thereof,  and  of  an  equal  number  of  other 
roman  catholics  to  be  appointed  by  the  lieutenant 
governor  in  council. 

Eacli  such,  bishop  or  administrator,  if  lie  is  unable 
through  illness  or  absence  f,-om  the  province,  to  be 
présent  at  the  meetings  of  the  council,  or  at  those  of  the 
committee  of  which  lie  forms  part,  may  appoint  a  delegate 
to  represent  him,  and  such  delegate  shall  hâve  ail  the 
rights  of  the  person  appointing  him. 

12.  The  protestant  portion  of  the  council  of  public 
instruction  shall  be  composed  as  provided  for  by  section 
1,  of  chapter  16  of  32  Victoria. 

13.  Whenever  the  number  of  roman  catholic  members, 
nominated  by  the  lieutenant-govemor  in  council  shall 
be  augmentée!  by  more  than  seven.  the  number  of  the 
protestant  members  of  the  council  shall  be  augmented, 
in  the  same  proportion  and  in  the  saine  manner. 

1  i.  The  superintendant  shall  be  ex  ofjîcio  président  of 
the  council  of  public  instruction. 

He  shall  be  also  cx-officio  a  mamber  of  each  of  the  com- 
mittees  thereof,  but  he  shall  only  be  entitled  to  vote  in 
the  committee,  of  the  religion  to  which  he  belongs. 

15.  The  members  of  the  protestant  committee  may 
add  to  their  number  five  persons,  to  assist  in  the  labors 
of  their  committee. 

10.  Everything  which,  within  the  scope  of  the  l'une 
tionsof  the  council  of  public  instruction,  respects  specially 
the  schools,  and  public  instruction  generally,  of  roman 
catholics,  shall  be  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
(he  roman  catholic  committee  of  such  council. 

In  the  same  manner,  everything  which  within  the 
scopeof  such  functions  respects  specially  the  schools  and 
public  instruction  generally,  of  protestants,  shall  be 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  protestant  com- 
mittee. 

17.  Each  of  such  committeesmay  reçoive  by  donation, 
legacy,  or  othenvise  à  titre  gratuit,  money  or  other  pro 
perty,  aud  may  dispose  of  the  same  in  its  discrétion,  l'or 
the  purposes  of  instruction. 

Each  such  commiitees  shall  possess,  in  respect  of  pro- 
perty  so  acquired,  ail  (he  powers  of  a  body  polilic  and 
corporate. 

18.  In  the  event  of  any  person  making  a  legacy  to  the 
council  of  pnblic  instruction,  without  stating  (lie  com- 
mittee for  which  lie  designed  the  same,  the  legacy  shall 
belong  to  (he  committee  of  the  religion,  to  which  the 
testator  belonged,  at  (he  lime  of  bis  death. 

If  the  testator  belonged  neither  to  the  roman  catholic 
religion,  nor  to  the  protestant  religion,  the  legacy  shall 
be  divided  between  the  two  coinmittees.  in  Ihe  propor- 
l.ion  of  the  roman  catholic  aud  protestant  populations  of 
this  province. 

l'.i.  The  sums  of  money  granted  to  roman  catholics 
and  protestants,  l'or  (lie  purposes  of  public  instruction, or 
any  part  thereof  which  hâve  not  been  expended,  shall 
remain  al  the  crédit  and  disposai  of  tho  committee  which 
had  Ihe  conlrol  thereof. 

20.  Each  sucb  committee  shall  bave  the 


meetings  thereof  separate,  and  it  may  fix  their  period 
and  number,  establish  its  quorum,  settle  the  mode  of 
procédure  and  its  meetings,  appoint  a  chairman  and 
secretary,  and  revoke  such  appointments  at  pleasure. 

21  The  chairman  of  each  committee  shall  hâve,  on 
ail  questions,  in  which  the  votes  are  equal,  a  second  or 
casting  vote. 

22.  Spécial  meetings  of  each  of  such  committees  may 
be  convened  by  the  chairman,  or  by  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  by  notice  given  at  least  eight  days 
in  advance. 

If  two  or  more  members  of  either  committee  require 
in  writiug  the  superintendant  or  chairman  of  their  res 
pective  committee,  to  convene  a  spécial  meeting  of  such 
committee,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  or 
of  the  chairman  to  convene  it,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  provision  preceding. 

23.  School  inspeetors,  professors,  directors  and  prin- 
cipals  of  normal  schools,  the  secretaries,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  board  of  examinera,  shall  be  appointed  or  removed 
by  the  lieutenant-governor  in  council,  on  the  recommen- 
dâtion  of  the  roman  catholic  or  protestant  committee  of 
the  council  of  public  instruction,  according  as  such 
appointments  or  removals  respect  roman  catholic  schools 
or  protestant  schools. 

2i.  An  appeal  may  be  had  to  the  committee  of  the 
council  of  public  instruction,  which  it  concerns,  from 
any  décision  or  action  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  or  of  any  person  discharging  his  duties  by 
délégation  or  otherwise. 

25.  Ail  provisions  in  any  act  or  law,  inconsistent  with 
this  act,  are  repealed. 

2G.  This  act  shall  come  into  force  on  the  first  day  of 
Januarv  nexf. 


MISCELLANY. 


Art  aud  Aristocracy.— Sorne  people  may  not  agrée  with  Mr. 
George  Dawson's  suggestion  of  a  Beauty  Club,  mentioned  the 
other  day  in  his  address  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Artist  at  Bir- 
mingham; yet  the  idea  was in  itself  an  excellent  one.  llis 
ambition  extended  to  educatmg  the  taste  for  beauty  in  the 
people,  and  drawing  them  up  to  a  high  standard  by  persuasion 
assistance,  and  advice.  Mr.  Dawson's  intentions  are  laudable 
but  we  fear  he  would  begin  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  social  scalc. 
The  lower  classes  are  ignorant  of  what  constitutes  beauty,  and 
pardonably  soj  the  upper  classes  are  equally  ignorant,  but  this 
is  inexcusable 

Admirable  sayings  hâve  been  uttered  about  the  éducation  of 
poor  children,  or  the  necessity  for  improvement  in  female 
schools.  Mr.  Forster  only  lately,  when  he  opened  a  high  grade. 
girl'S  grammar-school  at  Bradford,  eloquently  insisted  on  the 
right  of  every  poor  girl  to  acquire  knowledge  and  the  opportu- 
nity  of  developing  lier  talents  ;  but  of  the  girls  of  the  upper 
ten  thousan  i  no  one  soems  to  take  accouut.  Yet  éducation 
does  not  spread  upwards  but  down-wards;  and  without  sharing 
~\h\  Bupkle's  oi^inion  that  vice  is  less  reprehensible  than 
ignorance,  yet  we  niust  allow  that  they  are  closely  allled  and 
firm  friends ;  while  idleness,  if  it  is  not  eulpable  in  itself, 
invariably  tends  to  everything  evil  Poor  girls  are  brought  up 
to  earn  a  living,  which  is  a  natural,  creditable  aim  ;  for  what 
purpose  are  rich  girls  educated?  Some  sort  of  ultimato  end 
must  pervade  the  minds  of  their  mothersand  of  those  unhappy 
ladies  whom  we  honour  even  while  we  disapprove  of,  and  who 
are  supposed  to  conduct  their  pupils'  eclucation  by  driving 
them  more  or  less  willingly  in  the  cab-shaftsof  couvent ionality 
"Wo  will  not  now  enter  ujion  the  disputed  question  of  whac 
constitutes  a  sound  éducation,  but  simply  confine  ourselves  t'> 
what  savours  of  art.  Though  our  grandmothers,  good  simple 
soûls,  were  not  artis tic  in  the  modem  sensé  of  tho  word  (for 
their  accomplishments  consisted  only  in  playing  moderately 
well  on  the  harp,  ohiefly  cultivated  beoauseit  displayed  ;i  well 
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rounded  arm  to  great  advantage,  and  m  working  nionstrous 
roses  and  lilies  in  woolwork,rnuch  admired  by  that  génération, 
yet  what  knowledge  they  did  posess  was  both  thorough  and 
practical.  They  could  make  ail  manner  of  dainty  préserves, 
décoctions,  and  distillations;  they  were  conversant  with  every 
détail  of  the  dairy,  the  barehouse,  and  the  kitchen  ;  they  loved 
fine  needle  work.'and  took  a  pride  in  the  house  linen  (who  does 
not  remember  -the  old  linen  press,  with  its  faint  odour  of 
lavender  and  rose  leaves,  and  vista  of  snowy  piles  of  immacu- 
late  damask?)  ;  they  ruled  the  me,n  and  the  maids  with  a  tirai 
and  gentle  hand,  and  were  not  above  giving  and  eye  to  the 
arrangements  when  their  lord  and  master  feasted  the  neigH 
bonring  gentry.  Such  things  are.  of  course,  beneath  the 
notice  of  the  présent  génération  of  fine  ladîes  ;  but  those  good 
old  dames  were  far,  nevertheless,  from  being  destituée  of 
éducation  ;  they  could  ail  write  a  letter  (not  a  note),  they  had 
read  our  standard  English  authors— men  who  knew  at  least 
how  to  write  good  English,  some  of  them  even  were  classical 
scholars.  Girls  of  the  présent  day  hâve  learnt  more,  perhaps  ; 
but  what  do  they  know  well  ?  What,  for  instance,  could  they 
impart?  which is  the  true  test  ofhaving  niastered  a  subjeet. 

AccomplUhments  are  anything  but  frivolous  if  they  are 
looked  at  in  the  right  spirit.  Your  daughter  is  perchance 
musical  :  let  lier  learn  thorough  bass  and  harmony,  so  at  least 
she  will  be  compétent  to  take  a  second  in  a  duet,  to  transpose 
a  song,  or  improvise  an  accompaniment — ail  charmingjand  rare 
advantages.  The  ordinary  young  lady  can  only  play  set  pièces 
on  the  piano  that  she  lias  learnt  at  the  price  of  Heaven  knows 
how  many  valuable  hours'  practising;  she  never  remenbers 
anything  by  heart,  could  not  compose  two  notes  t:>  save  lier 
life,  and  cannot  repeat  by  ear  the  simplest  melody  out  of  an 
opéra,  though  she  haa  heard  it  a  hundred  times.  She  is 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  history  of  music,  hâtes  classical  works 
knows  few  of  the  inasters'  names,  save  Verdi,  Donizetti,  Offen- 
bach,  and  Mozart,  the  latter  only  as  the  composer  of  '•  Don 
Giovanni."  Gregorian  or  Latin  chants  convey  no  especial 
meaning  to  her  mind  ;  ail  she  can  tell  you  about  them  is  that 
they  are  used  in  church:  as  for  orchestration,  scoring,  and 
such  like,  they  are  only  fit  matters  for  professionals.  She  will 
call  Wagner  horrid,  Gounod  lovely,  Mendelssohn  dull,  and 
Beethoven  pretty,  without  knowing  why  she  likes  or  dislikes 
anything.  She  yawns  at  an  oratorio,  is  bored  at  a  concert,  and 
only  enjoys  the  opéra  because  she  knows  every  body  that  sits 
in  the  boxes,  and  because  it  is  an  opportunity  for  wearing  fine 
clothes,  and  fills  up  the  Saturday  evening,  on  which  there  are 
no  balls.  Still  more  déplorable  is  the  young  lady  artist  who 
dabbles  in  painting.  Landscapes  are  possible  ;  for  skies  may 
be  any  arrangement  of  blue  and  white  ;  trees  can  always  be 
concocted  with  différent  splotches  of  green  and  brown  ;  and 
stones  and  rocks  every  one  knows  need  hâve  no  particular  shape. 
But  when  it  cornes  to  figures,  art  is  impotent — anatomy 
would  be  an  unfeminine  study  ;  proportion  and  perspective  are 
again  left  to  professionals,  and  the  resuit  is  what  ?  A  séries  of 
simpering  dolls  with  vermilion-and-white  cheeks,  vacuous  in 
expression  and  unsteady  about  the  legs,  draped  as  much  as 
possible,  partly  from  a  view  to  propriety,  partly  from  the  in- 
hérent clilliculty  of  drawing  a  hand,  an  arm,  or  a  leg  ccrrectly, 
or  to  look  like  anything  but  a  bit  ofwood.  Of  course,  nnder 
thèse  circumstances,  historical  subjects,  or  nny  that  convey  a 
représentation  of  passion  or  energy,  are  out  of  the  question  ; 
the  artist's  (sic)  time  is  chieily  spent  in  copying  a  few  lackadai- 
sicalmodels  ofher  master's  style,  or  in  depictinga  shepherdess 
or  a  marquise  on  a  bit  of  silk  intcnded  for  a  fan  or  a  hand- 
sereen.  'l'hese  compositions  afibrd  no  pleasuro  to  any  one,  are 
cxtremely  unsatisfactory  arduous  to  the  exécutant,  and  marie 
the  stage  at  which  tho  amateur  invariable  stands  still,  or  from 
which  lie  ever  recèdes.  Tb.ua  if  painting  and  music  are  high 
art  and  the  most  noble  and  elevating  of  pursuita,  should  it  be 
supposed  that  time,  labour,  and  intelligence  need  not  be  bes 
towed  on  them  ?   Lime  and  labour   enoughare   wasted,  but    to 

no  purpoae  :  because,  as  Mr.  Gladsl ■     ■;.-,  it  is  not  whal 

learn,    but  how   you  learn  it,  that   is  the   keystone  of  su 

Many  women  hâve  naturaJly  artiatio  instincts,  refined  sensi 
bilities,  and  a  love  of  beauty  :  luit  then  they  are  not  well- 
grounded.  Art  is  acquired  as  much  as  a  t  i-le  for  olives  or  the 
sword  exercise.  We  never  hear  of  a  woman  of  genius  in  tho 
aristocracy  :  perhaps  bighbirth  is  not  conducive  to  t 
llugh  Miller,  Faraday,  Keats,  Stephenson,  Shakespeare,  Joa  lua 
Kevnolds,    were  men  of  low  origin  ;  but  even   genius  is   worth 


nothing  without  training 
we   must  sink  low  indeed 


with  neither  the  one  nor  the  oth(  r 
If  women  hâve  not  Btudied 


tecture,  colour,  or  proportion,  how  can  they  even  furnish  a 
house,  not  only  on  correct  principles,  but  so  as  to  please  and 
satisfy  the  eye,  and  inspire  that  feeling  of  bien-être  which  inva- 
riable accompanies  good  taste  ?  Yet  the  first  tlung  a  girl  does 
as  soon  as  she  is  married  is  to  choose  and  decorate  her  future 
home. — (  JI'e/7  7 

Lilerafi  in  Poliiics. — There  are  being  delivered  tins  season 
throughout  the  country  two  lectures,  one  of  which  is  the  corn 
plement  of  the  other.  One  is  by  Hon.  Daniel  Dougherty.on 
the  character  of  American  politieians,  in  which  those  worthies 
are  exhibited  in  anything  but  flattering  colors,  and  the  other 
by  the  poet  Joaquin  Miller,  advocating  the  candidature  of  liter- 
ary men  for  the  most  honorable  offices  in  the  State  and  Nation, 
and  showing  that  inEngland,  governmentaid  and  appréciation, 
as  well  as  high  officiai  préféraient,  are  bestowed  upon  men  of 
genius  and  industry  in  literature. 

The  fact  that  thèse  lectures  are  listened  to  is  encouraging. 
Charles  Dickens  e  uieatured  our  politicians  and  political  jour- 
nalists— was  the  picture  over  drawn  ?— and  we  became  very 
angry.  The  English  are  the  bestbalanced  people  in  the  world, 
because  they  can  stand  being  laughed  at— they  even  enjoy  it  !— 
and  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the  same  state  of  dignified  self- 
complacency. 

This  is  a  good  sign,  and  acting  upon  it  the  Montiily  ventures 
to  ofler  the  following  remarks  :  During  the  past  hundred 
yeara  we  hâve  been  carried  away  too  much  with  military  pres- 
tige, to  the  disadvantage  of  the  more  useful  arts  of  life  and  to 
the  neglect  of  literary  achievementa.  We  hâve  cherished  the 
authors,  artists,  and  poets  in  our  private  heart?,  but  forgotten 
them  in  our  public  honors.  Our  writers  hâve  been  curiosities 
—only  that  and  nothing  more— while  our  blustering  militia 
captains— thank  God  their  names  are  forgotten  !— hâve  ridden 
into  place  and  power,  holding  both  until  a  beneticent  grave  had 
the  goodness  to  hide  them.,and  their  little  brief  authority. 
Thia  waa  ail  very  natural  in  a  young  nation  fighting  alternately 
against  savage  and  civilized  foes  for  a  well-earned  and  well- 
deserved  existence.  But  we  mean  to  say  that  it  is  high  time 
that  this  state  of  things  should  corne  to  an  end. 

Again,  we  hâve  been  carried  away  with  the  idea  of  the  pra 
tical  in  life.  Selfmade  men  hâve  been  so  highly  rated  at 
certain  periods  of  our  history  that  it  was  almost  a  disgrâce  to 
be  educated.  This,  also,  is  natural  and  proper  in  a  people 
whose  duty  it  is  to  develop  a  raw  country,  and  whose  policy  it 
is  to  encourage  talent  that  bears  direclly  on  material  progresa. 
But  to  assure  that  such  people  are  the  ones  most  highly  quali- 
fied  for  positions  calling  for  intellectual  acumen  is  a  fallacy, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  theory  lias  redounded  not  a  littlo  to 
our  national  disgrâce.  Because  a  boor  gets  rich  ;  because  a 
mixture  of  plausibility,  bullying,  and  trickery  advances  a  man 
in  life,  this  is  no  reason  why  ignorance  should  be  above  par 
and  intelligence  at  a  discount.  We  predict  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  this  talk  of  ••  horse  senso  ''  in  a  man  as 
qualification  for  high  office  will  be  propertly  characterized  as 
jackass  nonsense. 

It  is  a  cornmon  helief  that  the  study  and  retirement  ot  tu  ■• 
scholar  unfit  him  for  tho  duties  of  active  life.  But  this  is  a 
theory  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  and  betokens  a  very 
limited  scholarship  or  an  illiterate  *tato  of  officialism.  If  we 
doubt  the  efficiency  of  purely  literary  men,  it  is  but  fair  to  try 
them  once.  How  does  their  record  as  foreign  ministers  corn- 
p  ire  v,  ith  that  of  appointées  on  military  and  political  considé- 
rations î  Ourliterati,  doing  so  well  in  office  abroad,  would  it 
notnojybe  Fair,  novel,  and  interesting  to  try  them  in  office  a  t 
home  '.' 

ire  literary  men  disqualified  for  office  by  their  habits  ni 
life  ?  Then,  pray  tell  us  what  there  is  in  the  life  of  the  gênerai. 
the  pngilist,  th<  I    der,  tho  saloon-keeper,  or  the   horse- 

jockey  to  quality  him  for  office.  You  will  say,  "  Oh,  lie  can 
eomniand  men,  and  therefore  shouldliaTe  office.  "  Oh,  no, 
gentlemen  !  it  is  not  men  that  ho  can  command,  but  unreaso- 
ning  cattle  !  Are  you  of  them  ?  Will  vou  remain  so  ? 

I..(  ii-  .ome  down  to  dignified,  intelligent  self-respect  ;  the 
wir  drew  offmost  of  our  llamboyant  oratory  on  military  glory  ; 
the  Fourth  of  July  next  will  witness,  H  i-  to  be  hoped.our  last 
explosion  of  patriotic  bluster  ;  the  practical  idea  in  a  nation 
.h,  il',  rich  should  not  be  a  matter  sa  all-absorbing  as  it  haa 
been  in  the  past  ;  the  lasting  glory  of  a  nation  dépends  upon 
bel  men  Of  genius  ni  literature  and  art. 

\\  e  h  kve  ii"  idea  that  the  nezt  Presidential  élection   will  be 

conducted  on  this  principle,   nor  the  next  ;  but  the  time  will 

Ivcome    when  the  nation  will  do   iuelf  honor  in  hononng 
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with  place  and  émolument  men  of  original  genius  and  men  of 
productive  scholarship. — National  Teaeher's Monthlyfor  January. 

Teacliers  and  Barbas. — We  never  sit  down  to  be  shaved  that 
we  are  not  impressed  with  the  thought  that  the  qualities  of'a  ! 
good  teacher  and  those  of  a  good  barber  are  similar  if  not 
identical.  The  good  barber  bas  a  steady,  strong  hand,  but  a 
light  one  ;  so  lias  the  good  teacher.  The  good  barber  does 
not  talk  too  much  ;  neither  does  the  good  teacher.  The  good 
barber  lias  a  sharp  razor  ;  the  good  teacher  bas  a  sharp  wit. 
The  good  barber  keeps  his  tools  in  re2iair  ;  so  does  the  good 
teacher.  No  more  careful  is  the  good  barber  to  hone  his  razors 
and  fill  his  boxes  and  bottle  at  leisure,  than  the  good  teacher 
is  to  prépare  himself  for  his  business  at  the  outset  with  a  store 
of  knowledge,  as  stock  in,  and  for  every  spécial  exercice  that 
requires  sharpness  or  brightness.  The  barber's  Saturday  night 
is  like  the  teaeher's  class  examination.  The  good  barber 
never  asks  a  customer  how  he  wants  this  or  that  done,  but 
goes  ahead  and  does  itaccordingto  the  la  test  andmost  approved 
fashion  ;  so  the  good  teacher  goes  ahead  and  does  his  work 
without  asking  the  principal  such  foolish  questions  as,  "  What 
would  you  do  with  children  that  whisper  ?"  "  What  would 
you  do  with  gum-chewers  ?  "  "  What  would  you  do  to  keep 
children  from  turning  round  ?  "  What  can  I  do  to  make  children 
study  ?  "  "  What  will  prevent  tardiness  ?  "  "  What  is  the 
matter  with  my  scholars  that  they  can' t  learn  "  What  would 
you  do  with  a  boy  that  gets  ink  on  his  fingers  ?  "  How  can  I 
make  children  tell  me  the  truth  ?  "  As  well  migh*  a  barber 
with  a  dull  razor  say,  "  What  shall  I  do  with  a  customer  who 
says  my  razor  pulls  his  beard  ?  "  "  What  can  1  do  with  hair 
that  will  not  curl  ?"  "  What  can  I  do  to  induce  customers  to 
allow  me  to  eut  their  hair  three  times  a  week  and  shampoo 
them  once  a  day,  charging  them  extra  for  tonic  andbay  rum  ?  " 
To  be  a  good  barber  requires  something  more  than  lather  ;  to 
be  a  good  teacher  requires  soniething  more  than  soap-suds 
Give  us  good  barbers  and  we  shall  be  a  neat  and  tidy  people  ; 
give  us  good  teacliers  and  we  shall  be  bright  and  élever.  To 
succeed  in  either  requires  force,  skill,  and  quickness.  The 
trades  are  very  like.  Sfext  !  ! — National  \Teachers'  Monihly  for 
January. 

Pillow  LifcPreserrers. — An  ingenious  and  useful  life-preserver 
for  a  passengers  and  crews  was  recently  exhibited  in  Glasgow 
to  a  few  gentlemen  interested  in  shipping  and  émigration  The 
préserver  consists  of  two  pillows  of  prepared  cork  wood,  with  an 
upper  padding  of  hair,  covered  with  mattress  tick.  The  pillows 
are  attached  to  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  when  about 
to  be  used  they  can  be  placed  one  on  the  back  and  the  other 
on  the  chest  and  tied,  the  head  and  shoulders  being  thus  kept 
above  water.  They  bave  been  tested,  and  the  two  hâve  been 
found  capable  of  supporting  a  man  of  twenty  stone  breast-high. 
The  pillows  can  be  made  useful  as  articles  of  bedding  during 
the  passage,  and  every  passenger  can,  in  a  few  minutes'  notice 
of  danger,  put  them  to  use  as  life  preservers.  Messrs.  Allan, 
of  the  Glasgow  and  Montréal  émigration  steamers,  are  having 
the  pillow-preservers  mtroduced  into  ail  their  ocean-going 
steamers. 

A  New  Carriagc  Wheel  for  the  Rr,ad. — A  new  principlo  in  the 
construction  of  carnage  wheels  has  just  been  patented  by  Mr. 
Robert  Picken  of  Birmingham,  which  is  exciting  somo  atten- 
tion. In  this  new  wheel  every  part  consists  of  wrought  iron, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tire,  which  is  formed  of  the  bestcast 
steel.  The  tire  is  constructed  so  as  to  protect  the  other  parts 
of  the  wheel  when  it  runs  against  the  curbstone,  or  cornes  in 
contact  with  another  vehicle.  Neither  in  putting  on  the  tire, 
nor  indeed  in  any  portion  of  the  work,  is  a  single  boit  or  nail 
employed,  the  spokes  being  slippedinto  their  places  in  the  rim 
and  boss;  and  afterwards  lockecl  up  by  a  nut,  while  the  tire  is 
firmly  inserted  into  a  groove  in  the  rim.  The  patentée  has 
likewise  made  considérable  improvements  in  the  axletree  and 
boss,  the  strength  of  the  former  being  increased  at  the  points 
where  it  is  most  liable  to  give  way,  and  the  latter  possession 
accommodation  for  about  four  times  the  usual  quantity  of  oil 
for  lubiicating  purposes.  Although  made  of  iron  and  steel, 
each  wheel  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  pounds  heavier  than 
ordinary  wheels,  and  the  cost  of  production  is  about  the  same 
in  both  cases. 

Australian  statistics  show  that  insanity  of  a  violent  kind  pre- 
vailstoa  frightful  extent  on  that  continent.  In  1861  there 
were  ICI  inmatps  ofasylums  in  South  Australia,  being  one  to 
750  inhabitants.    In  1870  they  numbered  307,  and  at  the  close 


of  1871  there  were  as  many  as  324,  or  one  to  524  of  the  popu- 
lation. Thèse  figure  do  not  represent  the  entire  list  of  the 
insane,  but  include  only  niadmen  and  other  inmates  of  the. 
asylums. 

The  Lcngth  of  Life. — Keasoning  from  anàlogy,  wefind  itstated 
in  "  Health  Maxims,  "  men  ought  to  live  a  century,  as  it  seems 
to  be  a  gênerai  law  in  the  animal  création  that  life  should  be 
rive  times  the  period  required  for  growth.  Many  of  the  insect 
tribes  mature  and  fructify  in  an  hour  and  die  before  the  close 
of  day.  A  dog  grows  for  two  years  and  lives  eight  ;  an  ox 
grows  for  four  years  and  lives  sixteen  ;  a  horse  grows  for  five 
years  and  lives  twenty  five  ;  a  camel  grows  for  eight  years  and 
lives  forty  ;  a  man  grows  for  twenty  years  and  should  live  to 
one  hundred. 

Caligraphy  as  a  Test  of  Character. — A  paper  on  this  subjec*' 
was  read  the  other  evening  at  the  meeting  ot'the  Psychologica' 
Society,  by  .,r.  G,  Harris,  LL  D.,  F.  S.  A.,  Vice-Precident,  in 
which,  after  remarking  on  the  various  modes  whereby  the 
character  of  each  person  is  indicated,  and  on  the  infinité  diver- 
sifies of  handwriting,  he  adverted  to  some  of  the  peculiarities 
which  display  character,  illustrated  his  meaning  by  a  number 
of  original  autographs,  including  those  of  Nepoleon  I.,  Wel- 
lington, Nelson,  Brougham,  Horne  Tooke,  Southey,  Cowper, 
Cobbett,  Bulwer  Lytton  and  Charles  Dickens,  <fec,  commenting 
on  the  contrast  between  the  writing  of  the  two  latter. 

The  Postal  Card  System  in  America. — The  postal-card  System 
appears  to  be  a  success  in  America.  A  report  just  compiled  in 
the  Post  Office  Department,  Washington,  shows  that  107,616,- 
000  postal-cards  were  sold  during  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
the  30th  June  last,  against  91,079,000  issued  for  the  year  which 
ended  June  30,  1874.  The  value  of  the  issue  of  ordinary  postage 
stamps  during  the  year  was  $  8,271,479  ;  an  increase  of  $99(3, 
239  over  the  previous  year.  The  issue  of  newspaper  and  perio- 
dical  postage  stamps  amounted  to  iS15,902,47  ;  of  ordinary 
stamped  envelopes  and  wrappers  to  $4,1  4,477,34,  an  increase 
of  $242,284,58  ;  of  postal-cards,  $1 ,070,160.  he  total  issue  for 
to  the  public  was  $  4,288,018,84  ;  an  increase  of  $2,219,794.05 
over  the  last  fiscal  year.  he  sale  of  officiai  postage  stamps 
for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $834,970,25,  a  decrease  of  $580,- 
874,35  since  June  30,  1874  ;  officiai  stamped  envelopes,  $354,- 
5.2,18,  an  increase  of  $1,065,22  over  the  year  1874.  The  other 
day  there  was  a  grand  count  of  money  in  the  cash  vault  of  the 
treasury  which,  apparently  to  the  surprise  of  everybody, 
was  found  to  agrée  exactly  with  the  officiai  account  of  what  it 
contained.  The  count  came  out  exactly  right.  The  conflits 
of  the  vault  were  $10,000,000,  of  which  nearly  $1,500,000  was 
co  n.    Not  a  cent,  strange  to  say,  had  been  abstracted. 

The  Princess  Louise  as  a  Needleiroman. — The  Princess  Louise 
is,  we  are  told,  a  most  accomplished  needlewoman,  not  only  in 
copying  the  work  of  others,  but  in  designing  work  of  lier  own. 
She  is  absorbed  in  lier  art-studies  ail  the  day  long.  At  a  glance 
she  can  tell  Florentine  lace  from  Venetian,  Spanish  from  Bel- 
gian — nay,  can  name  the  century  it  was  made  in,  and  the 
possible  district  from  whence  it  cornes.  The  cunningest  old 
Jew  dealer  has  no  chance  of  passing  off  an  imitation  upon  lier, 
for  lier  quick  eye  tells  before  lier  hand  touches  the  sham,  and 
she  can  teach  him  much  more  about  the  matter  than  he  knows 
himself.  As  to  tapestries,  the  Princess  is  learned,  not  alone 
in  designs,  but  in  colours,  in  threads,  in  silks,  in  dyes,  and  in 
ail  the  détails  of  reproduction,  not  one  feature  of  which 
escapes  lier  eye. 


lïoohs  ReoeivcMi 

SOHEDLERS    MaNUAL    KOB    THE    USE    OF   THE   GLOBFS. — We    lmv 

received  from  Mr.  E.  Steiger,  22  and  24  Franklin  St.,  New 
York,  Schedler's  Manual  for  Ihe  use  of  the  Globes.  We  can 
recommend  it  to  Teacliers  and  others  as  a  most  useful  aid  in 
the  study  of  Geography.  It  contains  gênerai  explanations  as 
to  the  form  and  movements  of  our  planet,  latitude,  longitude 
zones,  meridians,  etc  ,  besides  a  number  of  problems  interesting 
to  Geographers  and  Navigators  as  well  as  to  those  who  hâve 
any  fancy  for  the  beautiful  science  of  jîstronomy.  Send  for 
Catalogue. 

Vick's  Floral  Guide. — We  bave  received  the  first  number  of 
the  Floral  Guide  for  1876,  published  at  the  extraordinafy  low 
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price  of  twenty  tive  cents  a  year.  Educational  establishments 
havin?  botanical  gardens,  and  students  of  Botany,  in  fact  any 
one  cultivating  flowers  would  do  will  to  apply  to  Mr.  Jam  'S 
Vick,  Rochestcr,  N.  Y.     See  Advertisernent. 

Littell's  livi.yg  âge  fok  1976. — In  no  other  way  can  so  much 
of  the  best  work  of  the  best  rninds  of  the  time  be  obtained  so 
cheaply  or  conveniently,  as  through  this  standard  eclectic- 
weekly. 

In  18TG  it  enters  upon  its  thirty-tbird  year.  liaving  met  with 
continued  and  increasing  success,  and  bei  g  now,  since  its 
absorption  of  "  Every  Saturdai/,''  practically  witbout  a  rival  in 
its  field  With  its  weekly  issue,  and  its  ihree  and  a  quarter 
Ihousand  large  pages  of  reading  niatter  a  year,  it  is  enabled  to 
présent  with  a  freshness  and  satisfactory  completeness, 
attempted  by  no  other  publication,  the  ablest  essays  and 
revie  i  s,  the  choicest  sériai  and  short  stories,  the  most  interest 
ing  sketehes  of  travel  and  discovery,  the  best  p  etry,  and  the 
most  valuable  biographical,  historical,  scientiric  and  political 
information  from  the  entire  body  of  foreign  penodical  litera- 
lure.  It  would  be  difficult,  therefore,  to  over-estimate  its 
importance  to  American  readers  as  the  only  thorough  compila- 
tion of  an  indispensable  current  literature, — indispensable, 
because  it  embraces  the  productions  of  the  foremost  living 
writers  in  science,  fiction,  history,  biography,  theology,  philo- 
sophy,  politics,  criticism  and  art. 

Such  distinguish  authors  as  lion.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Prof  Max 
Muller,  Prof.  Huxley,  Dr.  W  B  Carpenter,  Prof.  Tyndall,  R. 
A.  Proctor,  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  Edward  A.  Freeman,  Frances 
Power  Cobbe,  Jas.  Anthony  Froude,  Mrs.  Muloch,  Mrs 
Oliphant,  Miss  Thackeray,  Jean  Ingelow,  Geo.  MacDonald. 
Thomas  Hardy,  Wm.  Black,  Anthony  Trollope,  R.  D.  Blackmore, 
Mrs.  Parr,  Julia  Kavanagh,  Mrs.  Alacquoid,  Matthew  .\rnold, 
Henry  Kingsley,  Thomas  Carlyle,  F.  W.  Newman,  W.  W.  Story, 
Robert  Buchanan,  Tennyson,  Browning,  etc.,  etc.,  are  repre- 
sented  in  its  pages  :  and  during  the  coming  year,  besides  the 
best  fiction  by  the  leading  foreign  novelists,  it  will  give  the 
usual  amount,  unapproached  by  any  other,  periodical,  of  the 
most  important  literary  and  scientiric  matter  of  the  day,  from 
the  pens  of  the  above  named  and  many  other  aUe>t  living 
contributors  to  current  literature. 

The  Living  Age  has  always  stood  '' at  the  head  ofits  class," 
not  only  as  the  best,  but  ail  things  considered,  the  cheapest 
of  the  eclectics  :  and  in  the  multiplicity  of  quarterlies, 
monthlies  and  weeklies,  it  has  become  almost  a  necessity  to 
every  person  or  family  of  intelligence  and  taste  ;  for  it,  alone, 
furnishes  such  a  c  mpendium  oi  whatever  is  of  immédiate 
interest  or  permanent  value  in  the  literary  world  as  to  render 
it  an  invaluable  economizer  of  time,  labor  and  money. 

The  subscription  price  ($8  a  year  )  is  cheap  for  the  amount 
of  reading  furnished  :  or  for  those  desiring  the  cream  of  both 
home  and  foreign  literature,  the  publishers  make  a  still  cheaper 
otïer,  viz;  to  send  (postage  prepaid  onbothperiodicals)  The  Living 
Age  and  either  one  of  the  American  S4  monthlies,  or  weeklies, 
a  year  for  $10.50.  With  The  Living  Age  and  one  or  other  of 
our  leading  American  monthlies,  a  subscriber  will,  at  remar- 
kably  small  cost,  be  in  possession  of  the  best  which  the  current 
literature  of  the  world  affords. 

The  volume  begins  Jan  lst,  and  to  new  subscribers,  remit- 
ting  now,  the  publishers  iLittell  .V  Gay,  Boston,)  oft'er  to  send 
the  intervening  numbers  gratis. 

Nation-ai,  TE.\cnEns'  Monthly. — The  .Tanuary  number  of  this 
educational  periodical,  now  well  on  in  its  second  volume,  is  an 
unusually  strong  one,  in  both  the  Editorial  and  Contributors' 
Department.  The  leading  article  is  by  Mrs.  M.  F.  Sullivan, 
well  known  in  educational  and  journalisiic  circles,  especiallv  at 
the  West.  An  article  by  Duano  Doty,  .Assistant  Suporintendent 
of  Schools,  Chicago,  on  "Grading  Schools,"  promises  to  be 
of  national  importance,  sineo  it  présents  a  method  of 
(■lassing  schools  that  will  secure  uniformity  of  plan  and  sohool 
nomenclature  throughout  the  Union.  A  pleasant  poem, 
ontitled  "  My  Own  Sweet  Will,1'  mav  applv.  indirectïy,  to 
pedagogical  prédisposition.  A  graphie  description  of  the 
■  l'.ad  Lands"  is  from  the  pen  of  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Président  of 
the  National  Teachers'  Association.  The  Editorial  comprises  : 
■'A  Reviewof  Education  in  Québec,"  "Tho  American  Sein»,. 1 
System,"  "Litterati  in  Politics,"  "Teaching  and  Governing 
not  the  Same,"  etc.,  etc  The  "Notes  and  Comments  "  are 
either  piquant  or  practical,  or  both.  The  original  sketch 
entitled  "  Kong  Winter'a  Bail,"  is  a  real  gem  for  Christmas 
reading.     The  subeription  price  of  this  al.lv-conducted   and 


valuable  educational  magazine  is  only  one  dollar  per  year, 
which  makes  it  a  marvel  of  cheapness.  The  Publishers  are 
A  S.  Barnes  A  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Dr.  Johxsox's  Health  Lift  .yxdLift  Exercise. — Collèges  and 
schools  would  do  will  to  send  to  Messrs.  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  A 
Co.,  14  Bond  St.  New  York,  for  information  as  to  this  very 
usefui  machino  for  the  physical  development  of  students. 
Meiis  sana  in  coiyore  sano  is  a  motto  which  no  doubt  prevails 
in  ail  our  educational  establishments  ofany  conséquence,  and 
if  they  wish  to  put  it  in  force  they  can  do  nothing  better  than 
adopt  this  instrument,  which  they  will  find  both  cheap  and 
verv  usefui.     See  Advertisernent. 
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vick's  rxowsit  fiw  yttitr/iBit 

G ARD  E  N 

is  the  most  bcautiful  work  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  contains 
nedrly  lâO  pages,  hundreds  of  fine  illustrations,  and  four  Chromo 
Plates  of  Flowers,  beautifully  ilrawn  and  colored  from  nature.  Price 
35  cents  in  paper  covers  6a  cents  bound  in  élégant  cloih. 

Vick's  Floral  Guide,  Quartely,  25  cents  a  year. 

Address,  .1  WIEs  VICK,  Rochcster,  N.  Y. 


EXERCISE  FOU  GOIKEQE  STI  I>E.\TS. 

\)r,.  Johnson's  Portable  Paelor 

HËATH  LIFT  AND  UF1  EXERCISE. 

Elastic,  Reactionary  and  Cumulative. 

A  complète  GTHNASIUM  for  Men,  Women  and  CSiildren.— It 
yields  ail  the  Develbping,  Curative  and  Hygienic EfTects  ofthe  ltnlky. 
Three  Hundred  Dollar  Machines— Doubles  the  Strengtb  in  a  few 
months — Weigbs  bul  18  Ibs.  ;  packs  in  a  space  1x13x20  inebes; 
affords  a  •  dead  weighl  lift"  offrom  r>o  to  l.ooo  Ibs.  with  only  i  lbs. 
■  dead"  weight — Nickel  Plated  and  Ornamental. — Price,  $25  and 
$30.  —Send  for  full  Circular. 

.1.  W.  Solieriuorliorii.  A  Co., 

U  llond  S! .  New  York. 
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ABSTBACT  FOR  THE  JVIONTH  OF  XOVIÎ.UBER,   1875. 

Of  Tri-Houbly  Meteorological  Observations  Taken  at  McGill  Collège  Obseryatory.     Heigiit  Above  Sea  Levei.    187  Feet. 
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29.617 

.212 

.1202 

83.4 

X.  E. 

11.3 

10.0 

10 

10 

0.06 

15 

10 

33.83 

38.0 

26.0 

12.0 

29.5039 

29.619 

29.365 

.254 

.1829 

93.6 

S.  W. 

1 1.9 

10.0 

10 

10 

0.26 

1G 

17 

20.37 

24.) 

13.7 

10.4 

29.8736 

30.172 

29.575 

.597 

.0791 

70.6 

N.  TV. 

30.3 

6.6 

10 

0 

17 

18 

17.00 

25.0 

8.3 

1G.7 

30.1325 

30,256 

29.842 

.414 

.0732 

75.1 

s.   W. 

13.2 

5.4 

10 

0 

0.05 

18 

19 

27.2G 

35.5 

20, s 

14.7 

29  63 10 

29.761 

29.52:; 

.238 

.1351 

90.4 

E. 

9.3 

9.7 

10 

8 

0.10 

19 

20 

29.0G 

35.5 

26,2 

9.3 

30.0635 

30.155 

29.859 

.296 

.1241 

77.0 

S.  W. 

8.1 

8.5 

10 

3 

20 

Sunday 

21 

35.3 

15.2 

20.1 

s. 

16.4 

21  Sunday 

22 

12.3. 

17.5 

5.7 

11.8 

30. G 1 82 

30.688 

30.453 

.235 

.0532 

69.7 

w. 

13.2 

0.4 

2 

0 

22 

23 

23.67 

32.9 

13.8 

19.1 

30.2150 

30.628 

29.832 

.796 

.1149 

s  6. 4 

S.    E. 

14.2 

7.5 

10 

0 

0.14 

23 

24 

25.40 

32.0 

15.0 

17.0 

30.0576 

30.396 

29.806 

.590 

.1027 

74.4 

W. 

21.6 

9.0 

10 

4 

0.06 

24 

25 

15.99 

22.2 

7.2 

15.0 

30.5205 

30.595 

30.394 

.201 

.0669 

73.1 

S. 

11.6 

3.6 

10 

0 

25 

2G 

32.19 

39.0 

17.5 

21.5 

29.9434 

30.292 

29.760 

.532 

.1651 

85.5 

S.  E. 

1G.8 

7.5 

10 

0 

0.66 

26 

27 

26.40 

38,2 

11.6 

■20.6 

30.2884 

30.602 

29.921 

.678 

.1155 

7  1.7 

X'.    W. 

12.2 

5.4 

10 

0 

27 

Sunday 

28 

14.0 

1  h 

I0.G 

X.  E. 

12.8 

0.50 

28  Sunda\ 

29 

7.54 

26.5 

-13.2 

39.7 

29.9221 

30.359 

29.470 

.889 

,0502 

77.4 

N.   W. 

27.3 

5.1 

10 

0 

0.20 

29 

30 

—  11.02 

—5.3 

-17.9 

12. G 

30.40  2 

30. 5 1  ! 

30.372 

.072 

.0181 

75.0 

W. 

18.4 

0.5 

1 

0 

30 

25.12 

30. G8 

17.52 

13.16 

30.0282 

.3301 

.1189 

80.10  1 

13.81 

G.  90 

'  Barometer  readings  reduced  to  sea-level  and  température  of  32  =  Fahr. 
relative  saturation,  100. 


Pressure  of  vapor  in  inehes  of  mercùry.    î  Humidit; , 


Mean  température  of  month,  25,1?.  Mean  of  maxima  and  minium  température,  14.10.  Greatest  heat  was  41.0  on  tlie  13rd  ;  greatesl 
eold  was  17.9  below  zéro  on  the  30l.li, — giving  a  range  of  température  for  t  lie  month  of  58.9  degrees.  Greatest  range  of  (lie  thermometer  in 
one  day  was  39.7,  on  tlie  29tli  :  least  range  was  3.9  on  the  9th.  Mean  range  for  the  month  was  13.2  degrees.  Mean  height  of  the  barometer 
for  the  month  was  33.0282.  Highest  reading  was  30.688,  on  the  22nd;  lowest  was  29,365,  on  the  I6tli,  giving  a  range  of  1,423  incites.  Mean 
elastic  force  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphère  was  equal  to  .1 189  inehes  of  mercury.  Mean  relative  humidity,  80.10.  Maximum  relative  lmmidily 
was  100  on  the  2Glh,  during  eloudy  weather  after  rain.  Minimum  relative  humidity  was  54  on  the  Glh,  during  clear  weather.  West  during 
hne  and,  and  from  tle  easl  curing  eloudy  weather  and  précipitation.  Mean  of  sky  clouded  per  cent  69.  Rain  fell  on  2  days.  Snow  fell  on 
16  days.  Riinfall  was  0.50  in.  Snowftill  was  21.7  inehes.  Total  précipitation  in  inehes  of  water.  2.67  inehes. 
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